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CHAPTER  L 

HAK0HE8TEB-BY-THB-SEA. 

A  HU19DBBD  years  ago  there  stood  a  small  town  on  the  shore  of 
Massachnsetts  Bay  called  Manchester ;  and  this  town  still  exists  in 
almost  primitiye  simplicity,  snrronnded  by  the  most  beantifnl  and 
romantic  scenery. 

At  the  time  when  my  story  commences  the  village  of  Manches- 
ter contained  perhaps  two  hnndred  inhabitants,  with  now  and  then 
a  somewhat  pretentions  dwelling  raising  its  head  aboye  the  smaller 
habitations  aronnd  it  In  these  liyed  those  who  might  be  con- 
sidered the  lords  of  the  manor,  inasmnch  as  they  dispensed  all  the 
patronage  and  owned  most  of  the  soil. 

One  wide  street  ran  throngh  the  little  yillage,  which  was  indeed 
the  old  stage-road  leading  along  the  coast  from  Salem  to  Olonces- 
ter';  and  along  this  street  the  honses  were  placed  to  soit  the  taste 
of  the  bnilder,  withont  mnch  regard  to  regularity,  yet  eyerything 
looked  neat  and  trim,  and  proclaimed  that,  thongh  the  inhabitants 
of  Manchester  were  not  rich,  they  were  comfortable  and  happy. 

The  town  could  boast  of  a  grocery-store,  which  sold  many 
things  besides  groceries ;  an  apothecary-shop,  which,  with  its  red  and 
green  yases,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  street ;  a  public  library, 
where  the  collection  of  books  was  small  if  not  select ;  a  comfort- 
able hotel,  several  little  shops,  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  simple 
church  that  faced  the  common,  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 

town  assembled  on  Sunday  to  listen  to  the  pious  discourse  of  the 
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Bey.  Mr.  Peabody — ^some  of  the  older  members  of  the  flock  enjoy- 
ing a  comfortable  nap  while  the  parson^  for  perhaps  the  fiftieth 
time>  labored  over  one  of  his  favorite  sermons. 

Manchester  to-d^y  wears  quite  a  different  aspect  from  what  it 
did  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  increased  in  population,  although 
still  behind  its  English  namesake^  and  is  attracting  notice  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  districts  on  our  Atlantic  coast ;  even  Newport 
can  not  surpass  it  in  the  charms  of  scenery,  or  in  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  picturesque  cottages  that  line  the  coast  north  and 
south  of  the  ancient  settlement. 

But  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  write  a  description  of  "  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea."  Its  charms  are  known  to  thousands  who  ad- 
mire beautiful  scenery  and  who  delight  in  a  refreshing  atmosphere. 
There  the  summer  passes  so  quickly  that  the  time  to  return  to 
pent-up  cities  and  stuffy  houses  comes  before  the  summer  sojourn- 
ers are  aware  of  it,  and  they  tear  themselves  away  from  this  beauti- 
ful country  with  regret  too  great  for  expression. 

About  two  miles  east  of  the  village,  by  a  winding  road,  a  bold 
promontory,  called  "  Gale's  Point,"  projects  into  the  bay,  its  rugged 
cliff  seamed  and  worn  by  the  storms  of  centuries.  In  winter  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  inducement  for  visiting  this  headland,  for 
the  nipping  blasts  from  the  Atlantic  sweep  over  it  with  a  force 
that  almost  lifts  one  from  his  feet ;  and  even  the  wild  sea-birds, 
as  they  flutter  by  with  discordant  scream,  hasten  on  to  some  more 
congenial  spot,  away  from  the  constant  battling  going  on  between 
old  Ocean  and  the  mighty  rocks.  At  times  the  roar  of  the  waves  in 
these  contests  ia  audible  even  in  the  village  of  Manchester. 

Prom  the  top  of  the  promontory  is  a  boundless  view  of  the  ocean 
to  the  eastward,  while  on  the  south  the  towns  of  Salem  and  Marble- 
head,  with  their  white  houses  and  cupolas,  sparkle  like  gems  in  the 
coronet  of  an  empress.  To  the  northeast  the  view  along  the  rock- 
bound  coast  extends  as  far  as  Gape  Ann,  and  close  by  is  Magnolia 
Point,  dotted  with  pretty  cottages,  the  summer  retreats  of  those  in 
pursuit  of  health  and  recreation. 

These  habitations  are,  however,  the  creation  of  modem  days, 
for,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  the  coast  in  this 
vicinity  was  sparsely  settled.  Railroads  and  telegraphs  were  un- 
known, but  a  line  of  ancient  stage-coaches  traveled  daily  between 
Salem  and  Gloucester,  carrying  the  mail  and  a  few  passengers  ;  and 
this  communication  with  the  outside  world  did  not  in  all  likelihood 
greatly  influence  the  people  or  their  property.    The  solid  men  of 
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Boston  were  not  yet  aliye  to  the  necessity  of  haying  a  city  home 
for  the  winter  and  a  country  home  for  the  summer ;  and,  if  they 
wandered,  abroad  at  all^  it  was  to  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the 
city,  where  they  coald  ran  to  town  twice  a  week  to  look  after 
their  business. 

Bailroads,  however,  have  changed  matters  materially,  and  now 
Boston  is  represented  aU  along  the  shore  by  lovely  villas  and  gar- 
dens, spots  which  have  no  superior  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

From  the  top  of  Gale's  Point  an  old  sailor  might  well  delight  to 
gaze  out  upon  the  ocean  in  its  wrath — the  unsparing  monster  with 
whom  he  has  wrestled  from  his  youth,  whose  breath  has  tanned  his 
face  until  he  looks  years  older,  until  his  dim  eye  is  troubled  to 
tell  a  sail  in  the  distmce  from  the  wing  of  a  sea-gull. 

Such  an  ancient  mariner  was  Samson  Ooliah  Oale,  an  old  Salem 
merchant-captain,  who,  having  retired  from  the  sea  with  an  ample 
fortune,  was  looking  along  the  coast  for  a  suitable  site  whereon  to 
build  himself  a  house. 

As  he  stood  alone  on  the  bold  cliff  and  took  in  the  marvelous 
beauty  of  the  scene,  his  heart  expanded  in  fellowship  toward  his 
old  friend,  the  sea,  which  had  brought  him  wealth  from  out  of  its 
depths.  He  forgot  all  the  buffetings  received  during  the  forty  years 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  seaman's  life  through  which  he  had  passed, 
until  he  became  the  wealthy  man  that  he  now  was. 

As  he  looked  over  the  placid  sea,  a  huge  blackfish  was  sporting 
on  the  surface,  as  those  animals  are  wont  to  do.  The  silvery  spray, 
falling  like  smoke  from  a  field-piecQ,  reminded  the  old  sailor  of 
sport  on  a  large  scale  that  he  had  witnessed  during  his  career,  and 
he  could  not  control  his  emotion.  He  fairly  shouted,  '^  There  she 
blows,  Betsy  Jane  I"  For  the  moment  he  was  on  board  his  favor- 
ite ship  (named  after  his  wife),  a  vessel  he  had  commanded  for 
many  years. 

The  happy  incident  of  the  blackfish  decided  Captain  Gale  to 
select  this  bluff  as  the  site  of  his  habitation ;  he  came,  saw,  and 
purchased.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  strike  a  bargain  or  a 
whale. 

Old  Abijah  Flint,  who  sold  the  rocky  territory  to  Samson  Go- 
liah,  wondered,  at  the  time,  whether  the  old  sailor  was  in  his  right 
senses  in  wanting  to  live  in  such  an  ''all-fired  out-of-the-way 
place";  but,  when  the  purchaser  laid  down  three  hundred  brand- 
new  silver  dollars,  old  Flint  sagely  reflected,  ''it  wasn't  no  business 
of  his'n." 
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Samson  Goliah  became  sole  proprietor  of  not  only  the  bluff,  but 
of  one  hundred  acres  in  and  around  it,  with  many  beautiful  build- 
ing-sites, a  good  boat-harbor  with  sandy  beach,  and  as  many  granite 
bowlders  scattered  over  the  territory  as  anybody  could  desire. 

To-day  the  property  for  which  Samson  Ooliah  was  thought  to 
haye  paid  an  extravagant  price  is  valued  at  a  thousand  dollars  an 
acre  or  more,  and  is  embellished  by  some  of  the  most  costly  ^'  cot- 
tages ^'  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Samson  Goliah  lost  no  time  in  contracting  for  the  erection  of  a 
substantial  dwelling  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  about  forty  yards 
from  its  extreme  edge,  from  which  he  could  gaze  upon  old  Ocean, 
as  it  rolled  in  with  an  energy  that  looked  as  if  it  were  about  to 
swallow  up  his  new-bought  territory. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  the  house  was  finished — a  large  stone 
building,  fifty  feet  square,  with  a  pointed  roof,  surmounted  by  a 
portentous  weather-vane  (the  effigy  of  a  whale),  and  the  front  door 
flanked  on  each  side  by  the  jawbone  of  a  right-whale,  which  Sam- 
son had  brought  home  from  one  of  his  cruises. 

The  habitation  might  well  have  been  called  '^  Bleak  House,'' 
for  never  was  there  a  more  desolate-looking  place;  but  Samson 
Ooliah  considered  it,  in  summer  or  winter,  a  heaven  on  earth,  and 
Betsy  Jane,  his  wife,  always  thought  as  her  husband  did. 

They  found  a  good  school  in  the  village  for  their  sons,  Charles 
and  James,  aged  respectively  seventeen  and  fifteen  years,  and  com- 
menced housekeeping  at  the  same  time  the  boys  began  to  grapple 
with  the  higher  branches  of  their  education.  This  was  in  1783. 
In  1787  Samson  Goliah  and  Betsy  Jane  celebrated  the  twenty-first 
birthday  of  their  eldest  son,  Charles. 

A  year  before  this  important  event  Mrs.  Lagrange,  a  lady  of 
French  extraction,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  England,  came  to 
live  in  Manchester. 

She  was  educated  and  refined,  and  an  accomplished  musician. 
She  was  accompanied  by  two  pretty  daughters,  tall,  dark-eyed  girls, 
full  of  animation  and  intelligence,  who  caused  no  little  flutter 
among  the  young  men  of  the  village,  as  they  tripped  along  the 
pleasant  streets  in  their  Paris  bonnets  and  dresses  of  the  latest 
fashion. 

Charles  and  James  Gale  soon  became  constant  visitors  to  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Lagrange,  a  picturesque  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village. 

The  result  was  what  any  one  might  have  expected  from  four 
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romantio  young  people,  and,  in  less  than  a  year,  Charles  became  en- 
gaged to  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter ;  and  James  and  Agnes  soon 
followed  their  example. 

The  engagements  of  the  young  people  met  with  the  full  approba- 
tion of  the  respectiye  parents,  and  both  weddings  were  arranged  to 
occur  at  the  same  time  in  the  Tillage  church. 

It  was  a  clear  night  in  December,  1790.  The  snow  was  lying 
deep  upon  the  ground,  and  merry  sleigh-bells  were  ringing  their 
music  upon  the  crisp  air,  while  joyful  hearts  gave  expression  to 
their  feelings  in  glad  songs  and  shouts  of  laughter. 

The  Qale  mansion,  for  the  first  time,  in  its  history,  was  illumi- 
nated from  top  to  bottom,  and  figures  flitting  to  and  fro  showed 
that  something  unusual  was  going  on  within  its  rather  melancholy- 
looking  walls. 

Samson  Goliah  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  chimney-comer  in  his 
easy-chair,  smoking  a  pipe,  while  his  wife  was  bustling  about  from 
room  to  room,  preparing  an  entertainment  of  no  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, with  the  assistance  of  two  neatly-dressed  handmaidens. 

''Betsy  Jane,"  said  Samson,  ''ain't  it  time  we  heered  them 
sleigh-bells  ?  Parson  Peabody  has  had  time  enough  to  splice  half 
a  dozen  couples.  When  I  was  married  it  didn't  take  more'n  half 
so  long  to  reel  out  the  ceremony ;  but  nowadays,  with  their  hifa- 
lutin  notions,  they  do  take  uncommon  long." 

"That's  because  you  were  always  so  hurryin'  in  your  natur, 
Samson  Ooliah,"  said  Betsy  Jane.  "  Law  me  I  I  shall  never  forget 
how  you  hurried  that  old  preacher  through  the  marriage  ceremony, 
and  wouldn't  say,  '  With  aU  my  worldly  goods  I  do  thee  endow.' " 

"Ah,  Betsy  Jane,"  said  the  old  man,  "those  were  happy  days. 
This  wedding  of  our  two  boys  with  Agnes  and  Mary  Lagrange  car- 
ries me  away  back  to  those  days,  and  I  kin  see  you  now,  the  pretty 
gal  you  was,  with  a  figger  like  a  clipper ;  and  when  you  had  your 
sky-sails  and  stun-sails  set,  well,  there  warn't  nothin'  that  come 
a-nigh  you.  Do  you  remember  when  I  first  saw  you  blow,  and  gave 
chase  ?  Well,  if  you  don't,  I  do.  It  waa  exactly  forty-five  year 
ago  this  very  day — ^the  most  memorable  day  in  my  life.  That's  the 
reason  why  I  insisted  on  our  young  folks  getting  married  to-day. 
It  has  brought  me  all  my  happiness  in  life,  and,  although  I  say  it 
who  shouldn't  say  it,  neither  Mary  nor  Agnes  can  hold  a  candle  to 
what  you  was  then,  and  I'm  not  sartin  they  can  compare  with  you 
in  figger  now." 

Betsy  Jane,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  tall,  angular  figure,  with 
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a  mild^  benevolent  face.  Her  black  eyes  were  still  bright  as  in 
youth^  bnt  her  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and  tied  np  in  a  knot, 
which  was  secured  by  a  tortoise-shell  comb. 

As  for  Samson  Goliah,  in  his  sitting  position  he  looked  as  if  he 
might  be  any  length.  His  legs  stretched  from  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place to  the  other,  and  his  arms  seemed  interminable.  He  was  now,  at 
seyenty-fiye,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  whaleman.  Hard 
as  had  been  the  life  of  the  old  sailor,  and  corrugated  as  had  become 
his  face  through  many  years'  exposure  to  the  elements,  his  heart 
was  as  soft  as  a  woman's ;  and  if  erer  a  man  set  up  an  idol  to  wor- 
ship, Samson  Goliah  was  that  man,  for  he  had  given  his  whole  sou] 
to  his  Betsy  Jane,  and  during  his  life  had  never  swerved  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  allegiance  he  owed  to  the  one  whom  he  had  sworn 
to  love  and  cherish. 

He  may  have  hurried  the  parson  through  the  marriage  service, 
as  Betsy  Jane  declared,  but  every  word  had  been  fixed  on  his  mem- 
ory, never  to  be  forgotten. 

'^  Betsy  Jane,"  said  he,  ^*  do  you  remember  the  first  time  I  came 
alongside  of  you  and  struck  you  ?  Lord,  how  you  reeled  out  the 
line,  and  how  soon  you  got  in  the  flurries  I  Ah,  them  were  happy 
days.  Do  you  know  what  I  consider  the  great  events  of  my  lijfe  ? 
Well,  the  principal  was  the  first  whale  I  ever  struck.  The  second 
was  when  you  said  '  Tes '  when  I  popped  the  question.  Laws  me, 
I  danced  round  my  room  that  night  till  all  the  buttons  flew  off  my 
coat,  and  I  kicked  my  shoes  up  the  chimbley.  I  eat  so  much 
breakfast  next  morning,  that  mother  thought  I  had  got  a  promise 
of  first  mate  in  the  brig  Harpoon.  Yes,  I  had  the  promise  of  a 
first  mate,  but  it  was  you,  Betsy  Jane,  and  a  first-rater  you  have 
been." 

,  Betsy  Jane's  eyes  swam  with  tears  as  she  said :  ^'  You  were  a 
handsome  lad,  Samson  Goliah,  when  I  first  knowed  you,  and  you 
are  a  pictur  now,  for  all  your  seventy-five  years ;  but  you  were  a 
worriting  chap  when  you  came  a-courting  me,  and  wouldn't  let 
another  fellow  look  at  me.  Don't  I  remember  the  time  you  chal- 
lenged Andy  Graham  to  fight  with  harpoons,  because  he  invited 
me  to  go  fishing  with  him  ?  Perhaps  Andy  might  have  gone  out 
with  me  if  he  hadn't  seen  you,  the  day  before,  throw  your  harpoon, 
with  fifty  fathoms  of  line,  right  through  the  center  of  your  old 
sou'wester.  Ah,  but  you  were  a  handsome  lad  in  them  days,  Sam- 
son Goliah,  and  many  a  night  I  lay  awake,  fearin'  you  wouldn't  ask 


me." 
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"Never  in  my  life,  Betsy  Jane,"  said  the  ancient  mariner,  "did 
I  take  as  much  pleasure  in  keepin'  company  with  an  eighty-barrel 
whale  as  I  haye  done  in  keepin'  company  with  yon.  Yon  have 
brightened  the  down-hill  of  my  life  in  a  way  no  other  woman  conld 
have  done.  And  then  you  have  brought  up  our  two  boys  as  only 
you  could  do.  It  is  true,  Betsy  Jane,  I  was  disappointed  at  their 
not  takin^  to  the  harpoon,  but  it  wam't  their  natur.  They  took 
after  you,  and  your  heart  was  always  so  kind  that  you  could  hardly 
let  a  chicken  be  killed,  much  less  a  whale." 

There  is  no  knowing  how  long  this  interesting  conversation 
might  have  been  continued,  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
jingle  of  many  sleigh-bells  approaching  the  house.  Samson  Goliah 
and  his  wife  hurried  to  the  front  door  to  welcome  the  wedding 
party,  who  were  making  the  welkin  ring  with  their  merriment. 
Never  were  there  a  handsomer  or  merrieif  pair  of  brides  and  grooms 
than  those  now  assembled  in  the  parlor.  The  brides'  cheeks  glowed 
with  excitement  and  the  cold  air,  &nd  old  Samson  Ooliah  and  Betsy 
Jane  covered  them  with  kisses,  while  the  grooms  came  in  for  their 
full  share  of  the  embraces. 

"You  have  made  a  good  strike,  boys,"  said  Samson  Goliah, 
"and  reeled  in  your  fish  in  ship-shape  manner,  but  they  can't  beat 
your  mother  when  she  was  a  gal,  and  had  all  her  stun-sails  set.  It 
carries  me  back  to  the  days  when  I  first  see  your  mother  blow,  and 
I  hauled  up  alongside  of  her,"  and  the  old  man  danced  around  like 
a  young  fellow  of  twenty. 

"Order  in  the  fiddle,  Betsy  Jane.  A  weddin'  without  a  fiddle 
is  like  a  lobster  without  a  claw,  or  a  sailor  without  a  jack-knife." 

There  was  a  fair  company  present  on  this  festive  occasion ;  all 
the  notables  of  Manchester  were  on  hand,  and  even  the  face  of  Par- 
son Peabody  was  wreathed  in  smiles,  possibly  in  anticipation  of  the 
handsome  fee  that  he  expected. 

No  such  event  as  this  double  wedding  had  occurred  in  Man- 
chester before  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant;  and 
Samson  Goliah  Gale  being  reputed  the  richest  man  in  town,  rumor 
had  run  wild  in  dilating  on  the  splendors  of  the  wedding-supper, 
which  it  was  expected  would  at  least  equal  that  given  by  the  rich 
merchant,  Eli  Perkins,  on  the  marriage  of  his  favorite  daughter. 

The  expectations  of  the  guests  were  fully  realized.  On  the 
festive  board  appeared  roast  turkey,  rounds  of  beef,  a  saddle  of 
mutton,  chickens,  ham,  lobsters,  and  clams ;  game  of  aU  kinds ; 
pumpkin  and  mince  pies,  and  other  New  England  delicacies  far  too 
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nnmerons  to  mention.  In  the  center  of  the  table  appeared  a  large, 
sugar-coated  plum-cake,  which  contained  a  gold  ring.  The  young, 
unmarried  ladies  eyed  this  monster  cake  with  great  interest,  for 
each  hoped  to  be  the  winner  of  the  prize. 

The  old  whaleman  stood  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  carred  the 
turkey,  while  his  wife  served  out  the  ''apple-sass  "  and  other  con- 
comitants, and,  after  all  were  properly  helped,  Samson  Goliah 
ordered  his  old  madeira,  which  he  had  hoarded  for  this  occasion, 
to  be  passed  around,  and  proposed  a  toast. 

Smiling  benignantly  on  the  assembly,  the  old  man  said  :  '^  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  here  is  my  toast : 

"  *  To  the  whale  that  blows, 
The  ship  that  goes, 
And  the  lass  that  loves  a  whaler.^ " 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm,  to  the  delight 
of  Samson  Goliah,  who  kissed  Betsy  Jane  many  times.  Then  Par- 
son Peabody  arose  and  addressed  the  company.  He  expatiated 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  brides  and  the  intelligence  of  the  bride- 
grooms. The  sinewy  frames  of  these  young  men  the  parson  com- 
pared to  oaks  of  the  forest,  made  to  protect  the  tender  vines  that 
would  cling  to  them  through  life.  He  then  paid  a  passing  compli- 
ment to  Samson  Ooliah  and  Betsy  Jane,  pointed  out  how  beauti- 
fully their  lives  had  been  in  accord,  how  faithful  they  had  been  to 
each  other,  like  Isaac  and  Bebecca,  and  how  the  sunset  of  their 
existence  was  brightened  with  a  halo  of  glory  such  as  seldom  falls 
to  the  lot  of  mortals.  He  called  upon  the  sons  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  &ther,  who,  though  he  had  not  many  years  to 
remain  on  earth,  would  leave  behind  him  a  prestige  of  honor  and 
truthfulness  better  far  than  earthly  riches. 

Often  did  these  words  come  back  to  one  of  his  hearers,  when  in 
after-years  his  eye  was  dim,  his  frame  was  bowed,  and  there  was  no 
spot  on  earth  where  he  could  lay  his  head  with  a  peaceful  con- 
science. 

While  eulogizing  the  two  brides,  the  worthy  parson  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  their  mother,  who  under  his  own  eye  had  brought  up  her 
daughters  in  all  the  Christian  virtues  and  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments. He  spoke  of  their  mother's  gentle  ways,  and  her  power  of 
endearing  herself  to  all  those  who  knew  her ;  what  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine her  presence  had  shed  on  the  little  town  of  Manchester, 
where  people  had  to  depend  upon  one  another  for  that  happiness 
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which  coald  only  be  found  in  contentment,  and  the  absence  of 
worldly  pride,  that  bane  of  modem  society. 

He  implored  the  daughters  not  to  forget  their  mother's  teach- 
ings, not  to  follow  after  the  follies  and  vanities  of  the  world.  He 
showed  them  how  often  husbands,  through  the  weaknesses  of  their 
wiyes,  were  led  on  from  one  temptation  to  another,  until  they  were 
inyolved  in  the  maelstrom  which  carries  so  many  to  the  bottom. 

This,  too,  was  remembered  in  after-years,  when  bitter  anguish 
could  not  efface  the  memories  of  the  past. 

The  worthy  parson  wound  up  with  a  eulogy  upon  Betsy  Jane, 
during  which  deep  silence  prevailed  in  the  room.  He  painted  her 
pure  and  patient  character  during  years  of  comparative  poverty, 
the  love  she  bore  her  husband,  and  her  devotion  to  all  his  inter- 
ests— ^her  attention  in  sickness  and  in  health,  her  love  and  care 
for  her  children,  but,  above  all,  the  instruction  she  had  given  them 
in  relation  to  their  great  Father  in  heaven,  so  that  in  fact  they 
already  stood  before  the  world  as  upright,  honorable  men ;  and  she, 
the  mother,  wajs  well  known  in  their  small  community  sa  possessing 
all  the  Christian  virtues,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

At  the  end  of  the  parson's  speech,  which  some  people  thought 
longer  than  was  necessary,  the  violin  struck  up  a  lively  air,  and 
dancing  began,  which  was  continued  until  midnight,  a  very  late  hour 
in  those  old  days.  All  the  visitors  went  home  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  silence  reigned  around  the  solemn-looking  mansion  of  old  Cap- 
tain Gale. 


CHAPTER  IL 

TSTEW  PB0SPECT3. 

We  have  brought  some  of  the  principal  characters  in  our  story 
to  the  front  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  early  portion  of  their  lives 
not  possessing  much  importance  in  connection  with  the  events  to 
be  hereafter  related. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage,  Charles  Ghde  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age  and  his  brother  James  twenty-two.  Both  were 
youths  of  fine  natural  ability,  and  seemed  calculated  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world  in  any  profession  they  might  foUow. 

Although  both  young  men  bore  high  characters,  there  were  yet 
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shades  of  difference  that  would  not  appear  to  a  casual  obseryer, 
or  perhaps  come  to  light  in  ordinary  business  intercourse.  Both 
were  gay  young  fellows^  ready  to  oblige  everybody  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact^  and  making  friends  in  aU  quarters.  But  there 
was  something  in  the  character  of  James  more  winning  by  far  than 
in  that  of  Charles.  There  were  an  openness  and  candor  in  the 
former  that  the  latter  did  not  possess,  although  Charles  was  thought 
to  be  the  most  astute  man  of  business. 

There  was  no  one  of  their  acquaintance  who  would  not  have 
preferred  to  solicit  favors  from  the  younger  rather  than  from  the 
older  brother,  why,  no  one  could  exactly  tell,  for  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  their  two  characters  were  so  slight  that  few  persons 
could  really  tell  where  they  existed.  Some  thought  that  Charles  had 
too  much  of  the  quality  of  secretiveness,  while  others  said  that 
that  was  a  good  trait  for  a  confidential  clerk  to  possess,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  for  James  if  he  had  more  of  this  quality. 

These  two  brothers  were  devoted  to  each  other,  and  the  younger 
looked  up  to  the  elder  with  great  respect,  although  the  difference 
in  their  ages  was  so  slight. 

Indeed,  James  never  undertook  anything  of  moment  without 
consulting  his  elder  brother ;  while  Charles,  on  the  contrary,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  consult  James  on  any  subject.  Both  the 
brothers  were  tall,  with  well-formed  figures,  their  muscles  having 
been  developed  by  plenty  of  healthy  exercise,  particularly  by  long 
tramps  in  pursuit  of  game,  with  which  the  neighboring  woods 
then  abounded,  before  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pot-hunters 
had  made  gray  squirrels  an  almost  extinct  species. 

The  two  brides,  Mary  and  Agnes,  were  undoubtedly  very  hand- 
some, and  there  was  so  little  difference  in  their  ages  that  a  stranger 
could  hardly  detect  it,  but  would  suppose  them  twins.  Both  were 
tall,  with  fine  features  and  luxuriant  chestnut  hair.  Their  disposi- 
tions were  admirably  suited  to  the  men  they  had  married,  yet  Agnes 
was  the  favorite  with  all  who  knew  them. 

No  one  could  exactly  tell  what  was  the  difference,  yet  James 
was  considered  the  most  fortunate  man  of  the  two  by  their  friends, 
who  yet  admitted  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  two  sisters. 

Both  young  women  were  the  wonder  of  the  country  people  on 
account  of  their  superior  education  and  accomplishments.  Mary 
was  perhaps  more  disposed  to  the  vanities  of  the  world.  There  was 
more  of  an  attempt  at  fashion  in  her  dress  ;  she  was  not  so  punctual 
in  her  attendance  at  church ;  and  she  seldom  missed  a  party  among 
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the  young  people.  She  had  not  the  same  frankness  and  candor 
as  her  sister,  and  was  not  so  well  calculated  to  bear  reyerses  of 
fortune  should  any  oyertake  her.  She  had  something  of  the  secret- 
iyeness  of  her  husband,  perhaps  caused  by  her  intercourse  with  him, 
but  it  was  thought  by  some  who  knew  her  to  be  a  blemish  in  her 
character  likely  to  afFect  her  in  after-life. 

When  people  start  together  on  the  journey  through  life  with 
their  hearts  expanding  to  all  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature, 
how  little  can  any  one  foretell  the  circumstances  that  are  to  influ- 
ence their  career  I  The  swift  torrents  of  adyersity  driye  almost  un- 
heeded oyer  a  character  of  adamant,  while  one  of  sand  and  -clay  is 
soon  disintegrated  by  the  simplest  currents.  How  often  do  we  find 
those  who  in  early  youth  haye  giyen  the  fairest  promise  of  attaining 
the  greatest  happiness,  to  be  those  who  secure  the  least  1  If  we  ex- 
amine into  the  character  of  childhood,  we  may  find  there  the  seeds 
of  immorality,  which,  if  allowed  to  germinate,  will  produce  disease 
in  the  mind  as  surely  as  the  canker-worm  will  produce  disease  in 
the  fruit-tree. 

Ancient  legends  tell  of  a  melodious  lyre,  not  played  by  mortal 
hands,  which  charmed  the  world  with  its  tuneful  strains.  Those 
airs  from  the  ancient  lyre  calmed  the  souls  of  men  and  produced 
obliyion  of  all  other  objects. 

The  story  of  the  ancient  lyre  is  an  allegory.  It  is  purity  that 
makes  the  heayenly  music  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  offers  to  him 
the  waters  of  Lethe  when  adyersity  and  trouble  cloud  the  mind. 
It  is  loye  that  driyes  the  breath  of  fancied  woes  away  from  the 
fevered  brow,  and  sends  these  foul  yapors  to  repose  in  the  regions 
where  they  belong. 

There  is  a  ceaseless  melody  in  hearts  pulsating  with  pure  and 
mutual  loye — ^not  loye  bom  of  passion,  which  soon  wears  out,  but 
loye  with  reason,  while  the  heart  is  attuned  to  those  sweet  sounds. 

It  was  with  such  music  that  the  soul  of  Agnes  was  filled  when 
she  wedded  James  Gkde,  and  clasped  his  hand  to  march  with  him 
through  life  oyer  the  toilsome  and  wandering  way  that  leads  finally 
to  the  portals  of  death. 

She  only  desired  to  share  her  husband's  lot,  whateyer  it  might 
be ;  to  alleyiate  his  sorrows,  and  haye  a  heart  on  which  she  could 
rely  when  anguish  should  wring  her  brow — to  joy  with  him  in  his 
pleasures,  and  feel  with  him  in  his  pains,  and,  finally,  after  the  yicis- 
situdes  of  life  were  oyer,  to  surrender  her  soul  to  her  Creator  on  the 
same  day  and  hour  that  he  did. 
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Agnes  had  no  idea  that  she  would  eyer  be  parted  from  her  hus- 
band except  for  a  few  hours^  which  would  appear  ages  to  her ;  and 
there  was  nothing  she  eyer  did  .that  was  not  in  some  way  connected 
with  him.  We  seldom  meet  with  such  pure  characters  as  hers ;  they 
generally  exist  only  in  the  pages  of  romance,  but  still  there  are  such 
beings,  and  Agnes  Gale  was  a  living  example. 

There  was  a  repose  in  the  character  of  him  who  called  this  sweet 
girl  his  wife,  that  those  who  had  studied  him  knew  could  experience 
no  change.  He  would  meet  prosperity  and  adversity  with  that 
equanimity  with  which  Ohristian  spirits  meet  the  events  of  life.  He 
would  always  be  prepared  for  all  things,  and  would  be  a  rock  on 
which  that  young  heart  could  lean  at  all  times  with  the  certainty 
of  love  and  protection.  She  was  the  melodious  Ijrre  that  charmed 
his  existence.  No  cloud  had  ever  come  between  them  to  dim  their 
joy.  No  thought  had  one  unshared  by  the  other,  and  their  souls 
moved  in  such  accord  that  it  might  well  be  said  angels  touched  the 
chords  that  bound  them  together  : 

^*  And  while  the  melting  words  she  breathed 
Were  by  the  echoes  wafted  round, 
Her  looks  had  with  the  chords  so  wreathed, 
One  knew  not  which  gave  forth  the  sound.'' 

Charles  and  James  Gale  were  both  employed  in  lucrative  occu- 
pations, and  were  doing  more  than  well  for  young  men  of  their  age. 
James  was  head  clerk  in  a  commission-house  in  Salem,  where  he 
received  what  was  in  those  days  the  handsome  salary  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year;  while  Charles  was  principal  clerk  in  the  Boston 
Bank,  where  he  received  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  affording 
him  ample  means  to  live  in  good  style  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

After  spending  ten  days'  honeymoon  with  the  old  folks,  Charles 
Gale  and  his  wife  moved  to  their  new  home,  greatly  to  the  regret 
of  Samson  Goliah,  who  declared  the  Gale  house  was  large  enough 
for  half  a  dozen  families.  But  in  those  days  there  were  no  railroads, 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  transact  business  in  Boston  and  live  in 
Manchester.  As  to  James,  he  could  easily  drive  to  Salem  in  the 
morning  in  time  for  business  and  return  in  time  for  supper  at  five 
o'clock. 

A  year  after  their  marriage  Agues  presented  her  husband  with 
twin  boys,  and  about  the  same  time  Charles  and  Mary  had  a  son 
born  to  them. 

All  these  boys  were  fine  children,  with  nothing  in  particular  re- 
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markable  about  them  except  that  each  of  the  twins  had  a  peculiar 
mark  on  the  right  arm  just  above  the  elbow — a  sign  by  which  they 
conld  at  any  time  be  identified. 

As  they  adyanced  in  life,  the  twins  became  a  great  source  of 
happiness  and  amusement  to  their  grandfather.  They  showed  the 
wildest  and  most  reckless  character  for  young  children,  and,  as  a 
result,  their  mother  was  in  constant  dread  for  fear  something  would 
happen.  Even  at  the  age  of  five  years  they  would  crawl  about  the 
steep  cliffs  and  wade  into  the  surf,  or  get  into  some  convenient  boat 
and  drift  out  seaward. 

The  children  seemed  to  have  a  determined  spirit  in  their  little 
bodies  that  nothing  could  daunt,  and  their  ardor  in  hunting  up 
the  most  dangerous  adventures  was  in  no  way  diminished  by  the 
wonderful  stories  related  to  them  by  their  old  grandfather,  who,  with 
a  boy  on  each  knee,  would  talk  by  the  hour  about  pirates,  mer- 
maids, shipwrecks,  fights  between  whales  and  sword-fish,  and  of 
other  marvelous  things. 

The  result  was  the  development  of  an  immense  amount  of  en- 
ergy in  these  two  youths.  By  their  sixth  year  they  had  grown  so 
precocious,  and  had  performed  such  wonderful  feats,  that  their  old 
grandfather  was  perfectly  delighted,  congratulating  himself  that 
he  had  laid  the  foundation  for  two  of  the  greatest  whalemen  the 
world  had  ever  seen. 

Their  mother,  however,  took  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and  could  see  nothing  in  the  headstrong  disposition  of  her  boys  to 
comfort  her.  Their  father,  who  saw  little  of  them,  tried  to  console 
his  wife  with  the  idea  that  the  boys  would  soon  expend  their  youth- 
ful energy,  or  that  in  the  end  it  would  probably  take  a  more  useful 
direction. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  twins  had  attained 
their  fifth  year.  One  day,  early  in  the  spring,  James  Gale  returned 
home  unusually  early,  and  seemed  greatly  perturbed  in  spirit. 

Agnes  was  sitting  on  the  porch,  watching  the  placid  sea.  The 
fluttering  sea-birds  laved  their  pinions  in  the  waves  and  screamed 
with  delight  to  find  the  great  storm-king  was  taking  his  repose. 
Birds  that  had  flown  away  from  a  hoary  winter  were  happily  sport- 
ing beneath  a  kindlier  sky,  and  the  porpoise  and  blackfish  were  turn- 
ing up  their  bodies  from  the  depths  of  ocean  reflected  in  the  sun 
like  spots  of  fire,  heedless  of  danger,  and  thinking  but  of  disport- 
ing themselves  on  one  of  God's  loveliest  days.  Bosy  Spring  was 
rushing  into  the  arms  of  May— that  time  when  the  prolific  earth 
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swells  with  bnds  and  sparkles  with  flowery  meads^  when  the  fes- 
tooned yines  begin  to  spront^  and  tiny  buds  to  expand  into  velyet 
foliage.  The  winding  streams,  overflowing  with  the  April  rains, 
pursued  their  way  through  yerdant  fields  and  waving  woods,  and 
not  a  clond  in  the  sky  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  prospect. 

It  was  on  such  a  day  as  this  that  a  temperament  like  that  of 
Agnes  would  take  the  greatest  delight  in  losing  herself  in  pleasant 
reveries,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  nature  that  she  loved  so 
well  The  air  of  the  sea  was  to  her  as  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  and 
the  glorious  sunshine  sank  into  the  recesses  of  her  soul. 

She  scarcely  heard  her  husband's  step  as  he  came  up  the  walk ; 
but  the  first  glance  at  his  face  told  her  that  something  unusual  had 
happened.  She  flew  to  meet  him,  and  welcomed  him  with  a  kiss, 
while  her  anxious  countenance  showed  that  she  determined  to  share 
with  him  his  joys  qr  his  sorrows. 

"  Don't  be  nervous,  darling,"  said  James,  putting  his  arm  lov- 
ingly around  her.  '^  What  brings  me  home  is  either  good  news  or 
bad  news,  just  as  you  take  it  But  come,  let  us  go  in  and  discuss 
matters  with  father,  and  be  guided  by  his  advice.  What  I  have  to 
say  is  too  important  to  our  interests  and  those  of  our  boys  to  be 
lightly  considered.  The  old  man  makes  no  mistakes  in  matters 
where  good  judgment  is  required,  and  he  will  give  no  advice  which 
it  will  not  be  to  my  interest  to  follow." 

Agnes  trembled  like  a  leaf  even  at  these  preparatory  remarks. 
Her  heart,  but  a  moment  before  filled  with  joy,  now  foreboded  every 
sort  of  eviL 

"  Well,  James,"  said  Samson  Goliah,  **  this  is  truly  a  rare  sight, 
to  see  you  away  from  your  desk  at  this  time  o'  day.    What's  up  ?" 

James  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said :  '^  Father,  I  will  tell 
you,  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  I  have  had  an  offer  to  go  out  to 
Canton  as  head  clerk  to  the  firm  of  Eussell  &  Perkins,  with  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

Here  Agnes  sprang  up  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
"  I  will  go  with  you,"  she  said ;  "  you  can't  go  without  me  and  the 
boys." 

"Ah,  darling,"  said  James,  "that's  the  trouble  :  you  can't  go 
now ;  but  I  will  come  back  for  you  if  matters  turn  out  as  I  hope, 
and  I  find  the  climate  one  in  which  you  can  live  and  preserve  your 
health.  Besides,  it's  not  yet  settled  that  I  am  to  go.  If  you  object, 
I  shall  give  the  matter  up  at  once,  although  it's  a  great  opening- 
one  which  a  young  man  of  my  age  had  no  right  to  expect." 
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The  tears  rained  from  Agnes's  eyes,  and  she  clang  conynlsiyely 
to  her  husband  as  if  some  one  were  trying  to  snatch  him  away  from 
her.  "O  James/'  she  cried,  "I  can  not  part  with  yon ;  it  will 
kill  me ;  and  I  know  we  shall  neyer  meet  again  I  I  must  go  with 
yon,  withersoeyer  yon  go.  I  married  you  neyer  to  part,  and  I  shall 
die  if  yon  exact  tlds  parting  from  me.'' 

James  was  too  mnch  oyercome  to  speak  without  shedding  tears. 
He  was  quite  unmanned,  and  looked  at  his  father  appealingly,  as 
if  to  say.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Old  Samson  Qoliah  was  not  himself  free  from  agitation,  but  he 
took  in  the  situation  in  a  moment^  and  braced  himself  up  to  meet 
what  to  him  would  be  personal  pain,  but  which  his  sound  sense 
told  him  would  be  a  great  adyantage  to  his  son. 

In  those  days  American  mercantile  houses  were  few  in  China ; 
and  it  was  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  old  sailor  to  think  that 
one  of  his  sons  had  been  selected  to  fill  so  important  a  trust  as  head 
clerk,  a  place  that  many  old  Boston  clerks  had  sought  in  yain«  The 
old  man  realized  that,  in  this  parting  from  his  son,  he  would  neyer 
look  upon  him  again ;  for  Samson  Goliah  was  a  yery  old  man, 
though  hale  and  hearty.  He  had  passed  his  eighty-second  birthday ; 
but  his  eye  was  as  bright,  his  cheek  as  ruddy,  and  his  limbs  as 
sturdy,  as  those  of  many  men  of  sixty.  His  had  not  been  a  life  of 
dissipation ;  he  had  always  liyed  after  Ood's  ordinances,  and  had 
eyer  practiced  the  greatest  sobriety  and  temperance  in  all  things. 
He  had^  in  fact,  led  a  natural  life,  and  nursed  his  energies,  so  that 
in  old  age  he  was  free  from  the  infirmities  that  usually  fall  to  the 
lot  of  elderly  people. 

His  heart  was,  howeyer,  as  soft  as  a  woman's,  and  he  was  oyer- 
flowing  with  affection  for  those  who  formed  the  little  circle  around 
hiuL  He  loyed  his  two  sons  with  a  feryency  seldom  equaled,  and, 
while  he  consulted  his  own  comfort  and  happiness  in  haying  them 
near  him  and  about  him,  so  as  to  enjoy  their  society,  yet  he  felt  a 
liyely  interest  in  all  that  concerned  their  welfare. 

It  took  him  some  minutes  to  recoyer  from  his  agitation  at  the 
affecting  scene  before  him.  He  could  not  help  recalling  the  many 
partings  he  had  undergone  from  his  beloyed  wife,  and  he  could 
sympathize  deeply  with  the  two  young  people  now  bathed  in  tears. 

''Tut,  tut,  Agnes  I"  he  said,  kindly ;  ''come,  be  a  woman,  and 
don't  giye  way  to  tears  oyer  an  eyent  that  most  women  would  be 
delighted  at.  Oiye  the  boy  line  and  let  him  sound ;  he'll  come  up 
again  all  right,  you  may  depend  upon  it.    He  has  an  opportunity 
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to  make  a  fortune — an  opportunity  that  don't  offer  every  day ; 
and,  by  way  of  ingnring  his  Buccess^  I  intend  to  give  him^  when 
he  starts  for  China,  ten  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  speculate 
as  occasion  offers.  And  I  know  him  so  well  that  I  am  sore,  with 
the  opportunities  that  will  be  open  to  him,  that  he  will  return 
home  in  a  few  years  as  rich  as  a  nabobs  eyen  though  his  liyer  may 
be  a  trifle  out  of  order.  He'll  bring  home  ten  eighty-barrel  whales 
under  hatches,  as  sure  as  a  mackerel  returns  to  its  birthplace." 

'^But,  father/'  sobbed  Agnes,  '^how  am  I  to  stand  such  a  sepa- 
ration ?   It  will  kill  me  I "  and  she  burst  into  a  fresh  fit  of  weeping. 

'^  No,  child,"  said  the  old  man ;  '^  the  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb,  and  he  will  give  you  strength  to  bear  up  against 
a  separation  which  will  result  in  a  great  benefit  to  your  husband 
and  your  children.  In  less  than  a  year  you  will  be  able  to  follow 
James  to  China ;  but  you  could  not  go  at  present,  as  you  well 
know.  When  the  time  comes,  if  need  be,  Betsy  Jane  and  I  will 
go  with  you.  I  should  like  to  take  one  more  short  cruise  before  I 
run  out  to  the  end  of  my  cable ;  and  if  on  the  Yoyage  I  occasion- 
ally see  a  whale  spout,  it  wiU  more  than  pay  me  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  I  shall  encounter.  Now,  there's  a  bargain.  Agnes, 
stop  crying,  and  set  to  packing  your  husband's  trunk,  for  he  must 
be  in  Boston  day  after  to-morrow.  You  shall  go  down  and  see  the 
last  of  him,  and  Betsy  Jane  and  I  will  go  with  you  and  bring  you 
back." 

Betsy  Jane  was  called  in  and  the  case  stated  to  her ;  and,  after  a 
hearty  cry  on  her  part,  she  backed  up  her  husband's  arguments,  and 
Agnes  resigned  herself  to  her  fate. 

James  and  Agnes  had  little  time  for  further  discussion,  as  he 
had  to  return  immediately  to  Salem  and  give  his  final  answer  to 
those  who  had  offered  him  the  situation.  Those  were  not  the  days 
when  the  wires  flashed  information  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the 
mail  only  came  to  Manchester  three  times  a  week. 

So  James  embraced  his  wife,  and,  bidding  her  be  of  good  cheer, 
returned  to  Salem,  his  heart  aching  at  the  thought  of  a  separation 
that  would  keep  him  from  her  for  many  months,  yet  encouraged 
at  the  prospect  before  him,  and  full  of  hope  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  be  well  proyided  for  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Agnes  went  about  the  house  with  tearful  eyes, 
preparing  for  her  husband's  yoyage,  and  thankful  that  she  had  some 
object  in  yiew  with  which  to  distract  her  painful  thoughts. 

Two  days  after  this  the  whole  family  accompanied  James  Gale 
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to  Boston,  where  he  embarked  for  China  in  the  ship  FIoTer.  The 
captain  was  a  joyial  fellow,  abont  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  thorough  Beaman,  and  one  who  attended  to  the 
comfort  of  his  passengers. 

He  promised  Agnes  eyerything  she  required  of  him,  and  then 
the  fond  couple  bade  each  other  good-by,  as  if  they  were  parting 
forerer,  for  both  had  a  presentiment  that  their  separation  would  be 
long  and  perhaps  final. 

The  last  farewell  was  said^  and  Samson  Ooliah  led  his  weeping 
train  to  the  boat  that  was  to  land  them  on  the  wharf. 

There  they  stood  watching  the  ship  as  she  made  sail  and  stood 
oat  of  the  harbor.  In  a  few  moments  she  was  under  a  cloud  of  can- 
Tas,  for  in  those  days  ships  trading  to  the  East  Indies  carried  large 
crews,  and  something  of  man-of-war  discipline  was  maintained  on 
board.  The  wind  blew  fresh  and  fair,  and  the  ship  receded  rapidly 
from  sight. 

''Agnes,*'  said  the  old  sailor,  ''let  us  go.  God  help  me  if  I 
nerer  see  him  again  I  ** 

Charles  <3ale  and  his  wife  had  come  to  see  James  off.  Charles 
had  been  intrusted  by  James  with  all  his  affairs,  and  he  promised 
to  receiye  and  forward  to  Agnes  all  amounts  sent  by  James  from 
China,  and  to  invest  such  moneys  as  he  might  send  for  her  benefit. 
James's  last  words  to  Charles  were  :  "  Dear  brother,  Ood  knows  what 
may  happen  to  me  in  the  future,  but,  as  you  yalue  my  love,  protect 
Agnes  and  her  children  in  my  absence  in  case  of  anything  happen- 
ing to  father,  and  treat  my  children  as  you  would  your  own.'* 
Charles  promised  solemnly  to  do  as  his  brother  wished,  and  thus 
they  parted. 

The  cheering  assurances  of  his  brother  dwelt  upon  James's 
memory  many  days  after  the  parting,  and  brought  him  comfort 
▼hen  he  would  otherwise  have  looked  upon  the  dark  side  of  things. 
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CHAPTEE   m. 

THE  OOirrBST  OF  THE  SHIPS. 

Two  years  passed  away^  and  Agnes  had  receiyed  many  letters 
from  her  husband,  who  sent  the  most  encoaraging  accounts  of  his 
situation  and  prospects. 

Five  months  after  his  departure,  Agnes  had  been  blessed  with  a 
daughter,  a  beautiful  little  rose-bud  who  delighted  the  hearts  of  all 
who  looked  upon  her. 

James  had  receiyed  full  accounts  of  .the  new  addition  to  his 
household,  and  had  made  arrangements  with  the  captain  of  the 
Ployer  to  bring  his  family  out  to  him  on  the  next  yoyage.  They 
had  all  prepared  for  the  journey,  including  Samson  Ooliah  and 
Betsy  Jane,  and  were  waiting  with  happy  expectation  for  the  cap- 
tain to  name  the  day  of  sailing. 

But  about  this  time  a  fast-sailing  ship  arriyed  from  China,  bring* 
ing  the  fearful  intelligence  that  the  cholera  had  broken  out  at  Can- 
ton, and  was  rapidly  spreading  through  the  Eastern  world.  For 
this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  giye  up  the  yoyage  for  the  present, 
especially  as  James  had  written  to  his  father  under  no  circum- 
stances to  attempt  to  proceed  to  China  until  adyised  by  him  that 
he  could  do  so  with  safety.  He  said  the  pestilence  was  spreading 
rapidly,  and  that  death  was  upon  eyery  side. 

The  disease  continued  to  rayage  China  for  oyer  a  year,  during 
which  time  James  still  wrote  of  the  impossibility  of  the  family's 
joining  him,  although  he  did  all  he  could  to  relieye  their  fears  for 
his  own  safety. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  naturally  underwent  yery  great 
anxiety.  Agnes's  days  were  passed  in  tears,  and  night  brought 
little  deep  to  her  weary  eyelids. 

At  length  Samson  Ooliah  receiyed  a  letter  from  his  son  that 
the  scourge  had  abated,  but  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  his 
family  to  come  to  China,  as  he  himself  was  about  to  return  to  the 
United  States  on  business  for  his  employers,  and  would  bring  them 
out  with  him  on  his  return  to  China.  He  wrote  that  he  would  sail 
in  the  Ployer  in  a  month's  time,  and  said  further  that  he  had  been 
successful  in  trade  far  beyond  his  expectations ;  that  he  had  gone 
deeply  into  the  opium-trade,  and  had  realized  some  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  more  than  a  competence  in  case  he  should  decide 
not  to  return  to  China. 
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He  wrote  to  his  brother,  saying  that  he  would  get  two  bills  of 
exchange  for  sixty  thousand  dollars^  one  of  which  he  would  retain^ 
and  the  other  send  to  him  by  the  ship  Morning  Star^  which  was  to 
sail  the  same  day  as  the  Ployer.  As  both  ships  were  of  nearly  the 
same  rate  of  speed,  he  supposed  they  would  reach  Boston  at  the 

same  time. 

Two  years  and  four  months  after  James  Qsie  had  left  home,  he 
stepped  on  board  the  Ployer  to  return  to  Boston. 

The  Ployer  and  the  Morning  Star  were  to  sail  on  the  same  day 
from  Canton  with  full  cargoes  of  tea,  and  as  in  those  days  fiye  him* 
dred  dollars  was  paid  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  first  reached 
port  with  a  fresh  cargo  of  tea,  and  as  the  ships  would  carry  all  sail 
possible,  and  would  frequently  be  in  sight  of  each  other,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  race  home  would  be  an  exciting  one. 

The  two  ships  lay  not  far  distant  from  each  other  in  the  port  of 
Canton.  All  sail  was  set  on  both  to  royals,  the  head-sails  hanging 
loose  from  the  head-booms,  and  the  spanker  hanging  in  the  brails, 
the  courses  hanging  by  the  clew-garnets  and  buntlines.  Eyery  square 
sail  was  set  as  flat  as  a  board,  and  the  sheets  hauled  home  with  the 
nicety  of  a  man-of-war.  Indeed,  there  was  little  to  distinguish 
those  East  India  traders  from  ships-of-war,  except  in  the  number 
of  their  g^ns,  and  in  their  crews,  which  amounted  to  about  fifty 
men  each,  all  told. 

The  anchor  was  at  short  stay  with  the  head-yards  braced  up  by 
the  port-braces,  while  the  sailors  stood  idly  by  the  windlass,  with 
Ihe  bars  in  their  hands,  awaiting  the  arriyal  of  the  captains  of  the 
two  ships,  who  were  transacting  their  final  business  on  shore,  and 
were  expected  eyery  moment. 

At  length  two  white  whale-boate  appeared,  throwing  the  water 
from  their  bows  in  a  perfect  foam,  each  captain  trying  to  be  the 
first  on  board.  The  men  bent  te  their  oars  with  a  strength  that 
seemed  to  threaten  to  break  the  bright  ash  in  two. 

As  the  spirited  contest  came  to  an  end,  the  crews  of  the  ships 
cheered  lustily.  The  Ployer*s  boat  reached  that  ship's  side  a  few 
seconds  before  the  other  boat  reached  the  Morning  Star.  Captain 
Engle,  of  the  Ployer,  was  first  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  and,  as  he 
stepped  oyer  the  side,  he  ^id  to  the  first  officer,  ''Hoist  the  gig, 
heaye  up,  and  away  I " 

Mr.  Brent,  the  first  officer,  already  had  the  boat's  falls  oyer- 
hauled  down,  and  twenty  men  were  standing  by  to  run  the  boat  up. 
Before  the  captain  reached  the  cabin,  the  boat  was  swinging  at  the 
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dayitBy  and  the  click  of  the  windlass  could  be  heard  as  the  sailors 
hoye  np  the  anchor  with  cheerful  songs.  Notwithstanding  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Plover  had  reached  the  deck  of  his  yessel  nearly  half  a 
minute  sooner  than  Captain  Edgar,  of  the  Morning  Star,  both  ships 
tripped  their  anchors  at  the  same  moment,  and  both  vessels  fell  off 
gracefully  to  starboard. 

"  Histy  up,  big  jib,  little  jib  I ''  sang  out  the  Chinese  pilot  of 
the  Plover,  as  the  ship  fell  off  enough  for  these  sails  to  take. 
«  Makee  sich  big  topsail,  putche  him  helium  midsky.  Belly  good  I 
Now  blacee  lound  foetopskiU— ah,  belly  good !— putche  helium 
midsky  belly  little ;  makee  square  foetopskill— belly  good !  makee 
square  big  topskill  an'  missle  topskill-Hso  I  so  I  belly  good  I—kiar 
all  rightee  I  Misser.  Cappen,  you  payee  me  twenty-two  dollaree  aU 
samee  Melican  fligate ;  suppose  you  come  gen,  me  pilicky  you  all 
samee  Melican  sloopee  war.'' 

The  pilot's  important  duties  having  been  performed,  that  func- 
tionary quitted  the  ship,  after  wishing  the  captain,  in  his  ^'pigeon- 
English,"  a  good  voyage  and  a  happy  meeting  with  his  friends  at 
home. 

Both  ships  stood  out  of  the  river  with  the  wind  aft.  Fore  tacks 
and  sheets  were  hauled  on  board,  and  the  vessels  began  to  slip  along 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots  an  hour. 

After  the  Plover  and  Morning  Star  had  made  a  good  ofiSng,  had 
secured  their  anchors,  cleared  up  the  decks,  and  payed  the  chains 
below,  Captain  Engle  ordered  his  first  officer  to  call  all  hands  to 
make  sail,  starboard  watch  on  the  starboard  side,  larboard  watch  on 
the  larboard  side,  set  all  steering-sails  except  maintop-sail,  set  sky- 
sails  and  moon-sails,  and  get  tbe  water-sails  out  under  the  lower 
booms. 

**  I  don't  see  our  neighbor  moving  yet,"  said  the  captain,  *^  and 
we  might  as  well  take  the  initiative " ;  but  the  captain  reckoned 
without  his  host.  Sharp  eyes  watched  his  movements  from  the 
other  ship,  and  as  the  first  man  put  his  hand  on  the  Plover's  rail  to 
spring  aloft,  the  topmen  of  the  Morning  Star  appeared  in  the  rig- 
ging. The  steering-sails  from  each  ship  went  rapidly  aloft  and 
spread  to  their  respective  booms,  looking  as  if  bright  wings  had 
suddenly  sprouted  from  the  mass  of  canvas  already  set  and  bellying 
to  the  wind.  Sky-sails  and  moon-sails  next  were  set,  and  finally  the 
water-sails ;  and  in  ten  minutes'  time  the  two  ships  were  under  a 
cloud  of  canvas,  having  set  all  the  sail  they  could  carry  before  the 
windi 
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And  now  commenced  the  race  in  earnest  Each  captain  was 
leady  to  improTe  every  honorable  adyantage  that  offered,  in  order 
to  Teach  Boston  firsts  and  win  the  prize  that  awaited  the  victor. 

The  next  thing  was  to  set  the  watches,  the  first  ofScer  and  boat- 
swain taking  the  starboard  and  the  second  and  third  officers  the 
larboard  watch. 

The  watch  on  deck  now  went  to  work  to  secure  the  boats  and 
sfverything  about  the  decks,  so  that,  in  case  of  a  gale  of  wind,  nothing 
would  get  adrift,  the  other  watch  meanwhile  looking  ont  for  the 
torn  of  the  sails,  until  the.  duty  was  thoroughly  performed.  Aftor 
the  watch  on  board  the  Plover  was  once  set,  the  watch  below  was 
not  interfered  with  in  any  way ;  they  could  sleep  or  amuse  them- 
selves as  they  pleased,  and  were  never  turned  up  upon  deck  unless 
<^aQ  hands  ^  were  called,  in  an  emergency. 

There  was  no  morning  muster  at  quarters  for  exercise,  as  on 
board  a  ship-cf-war ;  in  &ct,  none  of  the  numerous  drills  and  exer- 
cises that  occupy  so  much  time  and  give  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war 
BO  little  rest.  la  a  merchant-ship  twenty  men  in  a  watch  is  con- 
sidered a  large  crew,  although  in  olden  times  vessels  in  the  East 
India  trade  carried  larger  crews  than  elsewhere,  as  a  defense 
against  the  Malay  pirates  that  infested  the  China  seas.  These 
pirates,  taking  advantage  of  calms,  would  often  board  and  capture 
▼easels,  and,  after  killing  their  crews,  would  plunder  the  ships  and 
set  them  on  fire. 

The  ships  of  the  British  East  India  Company  were  all  large 
vessels,  heavily  manned  and  armed.  They  preserved  all  the  disci- 
pline of  men-of-war,  which  in  fact  they  were  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. The  pirates  never  troubled  these  ships,  but  on  several  occa- 
sions they  boarded  and  captured  American  vessels. 

After  everything  was  secured  for  sea,  the  captain  of  the  Plover 
made  a  short  speech  to  bis  crew.  He  informed  them  that  a  prize 
of  five  hundred  dollars  would  be  given  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
that  should  first  arrive  in  Boston,  a  fact  of  which  they  were 
already  aware ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention,  if  he  gained  the 
money,  to  divide  it  among  the  crew.  It  wouldn't  be  much  among 
so  many,  but  they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  winning  the  prize. 
He  told  them  that  they  would  find  him  always  at  his  post,  and 
that  he  should  expect  every  man  to  follow  his  example ;  that  he 
would  never  trouble  the  watch  below  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
but  that  he  expected  the  watch  on  deck  to  keep  wide  awake,  and 
ready  to  jump  when  an  order  was  given. 
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At  the  conclnsion  of  the  captain's  address  the  crew  gave  three 
cheers^  and  went  to  their  duty  in  good  spirits^  with  the  hope  of 
getting  half,  a  month's  extra  pay  at  the  end  of  the  voyage^  as  the 
Plover  was  a  crack  sailer,  and  Captain  Engle  one  of  the  best  seamen 
and  boldest  sail-carriers  in  the  East  India  trade. 

The  first  of  the  monsoons  had  set  in,  and  a  fair  wind  as  far  as 
the  Straits  of  Sunda  was  almost  certain.  They  were  already  skij)- 
ping  along  under  their  cloud  of  sail  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  i>er 
hour,  the  breeze  freshening  all  the  time.  If  the  ships  had  been 
tied  together,  they  could  not  so  far  have  jogged  along  more  evenly. 
One  would  occasionally  forge  ahead,  but  a  little  trimming  of  sails 
soon  remedied  that. 

The  nights  were  bright  moonlight,  so  that  they  could  sail  close 
to  each  other  and  often  exchange  hails,  and,  when  too  far  apart  for 
that,  the  captains  would  signal  to  each  other  with  flags. 

Each  day  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  exchanged.  The  water 
was  so  smooth  that  hardly  any  motion  could  be  felt  on  board  the 
ships,  and  the  passengers  spent  most  of  their  time  in  lounging 
around  the  decks,  or  in  reading. 

For  three  days  the  ships  jogged  on  together  without  taking  in  a 
single  sail,  and  then  only  the  moon-sails  and  sky-sails  were  furled, 
because  the  wind  began  to  pipe  up  aloft  in  a  manner  that  cautioned 
the  first  oflScer  to  lookout  for  his  *' light  dimity,'*  if  he  didn't 
want  to  leave  it  in  the  China  seas. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  Island  of  Banca,  between  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  was  sighted  right  ahead,  and,  when  the  vessels  came  up 
with  it,  the  captain  of  the  Plover,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  little  ad- 
vantage, steered  his  course  to  pass  to  the  eastward,  while  the  Morn- 
ing Star  passed  to  the  westward,  but,  when  the  ships  opened  to  each 
other  again,  they  still  preserved  their  relative  distance  ;  and  so  they 
kept  on  till  they  approached  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Java 
and  Sumatra,  when  the  wind  began  to  freshen.  As  the  ships  had 
to  haul  up  to  pass  through  the  straits,  all  the  port  steering-sails 
were  taken  in  and  the  yards  braced  forward.  Then  it  was  that 
the  two  ships  began  to  show  their  metal.  Stanch  and  broad  as 
they  were,  they  laid  their  sides  low  in  the  water  until  they  had 
reached  their  bearings,  and  then  they  seemed  fairly  to  fly  through 
the  water. 

Before  leaving  Canton,  the  ships  had  been  fitted  with  heavy  oak 
outriggers  to  the  topmast  cross-trees  for  the  top-gallant  and  royal 
back-stays.    Preventer  back-stays  leading  well  aft  had  been  fitted 
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to  the  topmasts,  boom-braces  to  topmast  steering-sail-booms,  and 
pieTenter-braces  to  lower  yards  and  top-sails.  It  was  eyident  that 
these  would  have  to  be  depended  on  if  the  wind  increased  mnch 
more. 

After  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Sonda,  without  taking  in  a 
stitch  of  sail,  the  ships  were  kept  off  for  the  Cbj^  of  Good  Hope, 
which  it  was  intended  to  sight. 

It  was  the  tenth  day  after  leaying  Canton  that  the  two  ships 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda^y  keeping  away  and  setting 
their  starboard  topmast  and  lower  steering-sails,  and  then  fairly 
commenced  a  race  to  delight  the  heart  of  a  sailor. 

The  ships  were  flying  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
knots  an  hour,  and  the  sails  aloft  were  complaining  terribly  at  hay- 
ing 80  much  work  to  do. 

Neither  captain  would  take  in  sail  first,  although  it  is  certain 
that,  if  they  had  been  sailing  alone,  they  would  hare  been  more  cau- 
tious. Already  the  main  top-gallant  st^ring-sail-boom  of  the  Ployer 
had  snapped  o£F,  and  the  fore-royal  yard  of  the  Morning  Star  had 
broken  in  the  slings.  Then  the  lower  steering-sail  outhaul  of  the 
Morning  Star  parted,  and  the  sail  was  hauled  down.  The  lower 
steeiing-sail  of  the  Ployer  soon  followed  suit,  and  the  two  ships 
were  just  as  before,  equally  matched  in  saiL 

Finally  it  began  to  blow  so  hard  that  the  two  ships  were  reduced 
to  their  top-gallant  sails,  still  carrying  topmast  steering-sail,  with  the 
boom-brace  as  taut  as  an  iron  bar.  Then  the  Ployer  parted  her 
foretop-gallant-sheets,  the  sail  splitting  to  pieces  before  they  could 
get  the  yard  down* 

The  Morning  Star,  not  to  be  outdone,  parted  her  weather  main- 
top-gaUant  sheet ;  but  as  the  men  had  the  weather-braces,  clew-lines, 
and  buntlines  in  their  hands,  the  sail  was  clewed  down  and  sayed. 
This  was  rather  discomforting  to  the  Ployer's  men,  who  had  not 
shown  as  good  seamanship  as  their  riyals. 

Sail  was  carried  heayily  for  three  days  after  leaying  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  and  had  generally  taken  itself  in.  Sometimes  it  was 
sayed,  more  frequently  not,  until  at  last  the  two  ships  were  re- 
duced to  single-reefed  toi>-sails,  whole  fore-sail  and  fore-topmast 
stay-saiL 

They  still  made  thirteen  knots  per  hour,  though  the  sea  ran 
high  and  the  ships  rolled  heayily.  They  were  yet  side  by  side, 
neither  haying,  to  all  appearances,  gained  any  adyantage  oyer  the 
other. 
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Great  excitement  preyailed  on  board  both  shipe,  and  it  required 
all  the  prudence  the  captains  could  exercise  to  prevent  them  from 
shaking  out  a  reef^  though  the  vessels  were  already  carrying  more 
sail  than  was  really  safe.  A  gentleman  named  Derby,  who  had 
made  several  passages  in  the  Plover,  remarked  to  the  captain:  ''Let 
well  enough  alone ;  another  reef  will  bring  your  ship's  bow  under. 
If  you  had  less  sail,  you  would  go  faster.'' 

''  Oood  advice,"  said  Oaptain  Engle,  who  had  a  high  regard  for 
Derby's  opinion,  and  did  not  wish  to  lose  so  valuable  a  passenger  in 
his  future  voyages. 

That  night  the  wind  piped  louder  and  louder,  and,  when  the 
passengers  turned  out  the  following  morning  after  a  sleepless  night, 
they  found  both  ships  under  close-reefed  maintop-sail,  forensail,  and 
fore-storm  stay-sail,  still  preserving  in  a  remarkable  manner  their 
relative  distances  of  the  preceding  day,  and  each  seeming  as  if  about 
to  be  smothered  in  a  sea  of  foam. 

At  last  the  high  land  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  was  sighted,  and 
it  was  hoped  that,  when  this  barrier  was  passed,  better  weather  would 
prevail;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  weather  grew  worse,  and  the  seas 
ran  mountain-high.  At  times  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  Gap- 
tain  Engle  at  length  began  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness.  He  had 
lost  all  interest  in  the  race,  and  now  rather  wished  the  Morning  Star 
would  keep  farther  off ;  but  for  the  present  this  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  both  sl^ps  were  obliged  to  keep  right  before  the  sea. 
Close  as  they  were,  they  frequently  lost  sight  of  each  other,  owing  to 
the  high  seas  running  between  them.  Often,  when  they  would  de- 
scend into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  their  sails  would  almost  be  becalmed, 
and  when  they  filled  again  the  flapping  would  sound  like  the  report 
of  a  field-piece,  and  at  such  times  it  was  momentarily  expected 
that  the  strong  canvas  would  be  split  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Every  expedient,  however,  within  a  seaman's  knowledge  was 
resorted  to.  Three-inch  ropes  were  made  fast  to  the  top-sail  yards, 
taken  outside  the  top-sails,  and  set  up  taut  to  the  mainyard.  The 
fore-sail  was  strengthened  in  the  same  manner,  the  ropes  being  cov- 
ered with  chafing-mats  to  keep  them  from  chafing  the  sail.  Believ- 
ing-tackles  were  rove,  and  men  stationed  at  them,  and  there  were 
now  four  men  at  the  wheel,  and  the  first  officer  stood  near  to  give 
directions.  Men  were  stationed  at  the  maintop-sail  and  fore-braces 
to  be  ready  in  case  the  ships  should  broach  to  or  be  brought  by  the 
lee,  and  both  ships  carried  several  lights  at  night,  so  as  to  determine 
each  other's  position* 
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No  matter  how  the  hours  passed,  there  was  no  change  in  those 
lights ;  they  looked  to  each  like  the  fateful  ignis fatut$s  leading  them 
to  destmction.  The  nights  and  days  were  long  and  weary.  Ko 
cheerful  faces  were  to  be  seen  about  the  decks,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  those  on  board  the  Plover  if  the  Morning  Star  had 
eren  fo^ed  ahead,  with  a  prospect  of  winning  the  prize. 

But,  no ;  there  she  stood  day  after  day  in  the  same  position,  like 
a  phantom-ship,  and  those  on  board  the  PloTcr  could  realize,  from 
the  motions  of  their  companion,  how  their  ship,  too,  was  buffeted 
about  by  the  mountain-wayes. 

After  passing  the  Gape  of  Oood  Hope,  the  ships'  courses  were 
changed,  so  as  to  sight  tiie  Island  of  St.  Helena^  and  take  thence  a 
fresh  departure.  It  had  been  four  days  since  any  observation  had 
been  taken,  on  account  of  bad  weather,  and  the  islands  along  the 
couTBe  had  been  passed  unseen  in  the  darkness  or  thick  weather 
▼hich  prevailed. 

After  the  vessels  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  wind 
hauled  after  them,  keeping  astern  and  blowing  still  harder,  if  any- 
thing, until  both  ships  began  to  suffer  from  excessive  rolling.  At 
one  time  it  was  determined  to  heave  them  to;  but,  as  this  evolution 
is  dangerous  in  a  heavy  gale,  the  idea  was  abandoned,  hoping  that 
better  weather  would  prevail  as  they  approached  the  line.  In  fact, 
80  great  had  been  the  excitement  on  board  of  both  ships  in  relation 
to  winning  the  coveted  prize,  that  neither  captain  was  willing  to 
heave-to  unless  the  other  would  do  so  likewise. 

The  captain  of  the  Plover  signaled  the  Morning  Star,  ^'  Had 
we  not  better  heave-to  f  The  answer  came,  ''No,  not  as  long 
as  we  can  run !''  That  settled  the  matter,  and  the  captain  of  the 
Plover  det^pnined  to  run  as  long  as  a  stick  would  stand. 

A  few  hours  later,  however.  Captain  Engle  was  almost  sorry  he 
had  not  acted  upon  his  own  convictions ;  for,  in  a  heavy  lurch  of 
the  Plover,  the  starboard  fore-channels  gave  evidence  of  weakness, 
and  one  of  the  chain-plates  broke  short  off.  However,  in  less  than 
five  minutes  pendent  tackles  were  hooked  and  set  up,  and  the  ship 
bounded  on  her  course  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

^ortty  after,  the  starboard  fore-chains  gave  further  evidence  of 
weakneflB.  A  spar  of  proper  size  was  then  got  outside  the  ship,  chain- 
stiape  were  passed  around  it,  and  on  through  the  scuppers,  and  se- 
cured with  a  toggle  on  the  inside.  Additional  pendent  tackles  were 
hooked  to  this  and  set  up,  relieving  the  channels  and  starboard  rig- 
ging of  all  strain. 
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Daring  this  work  the  men  were  much  of  the  time  under  water, 
holding  on  for  their  liyes,  the  seas  pouring  in  over  the  bows  in  a 
perfect  cataraot.  The  sight  was  grand,  but  calculated  to  appall 
those  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes  of  danger,  and  eyen  the  heart  of 
the  old  sailor  who  commanded  the  Plorer  would  leap  to  his  month 
as  he  saw  the  huge  seas  following  behind,  threatening  to  ingulf  the 
ship  and  all  on  board. 

It  was  now  the  thirteenth  day  since  passing  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
and  both  ships  gave  evidence  of  haying  suffered  a  good  deal  in  hulls 
and  rigging.  The  barometer  had  not  fallen  for  some  hours,  and 
there  was  a  hope  that  the  storm  would  abate.  In  the  afternoon 
thick  clouds  gathered  in  the  southwest,  indicating  that  the  wind 
was  about  to  shift. 

This  is  one  of  the  most-to-be-dreaded  conditions  of  affairs  a  sea- 
man can  meet  with ;  for,  with  the  wind  coming  from  a  direction 
that  will  cause  a  heayy  cross-sea»  the  waves  already  running  mount- 
ains-high, there  is  always  danger  of  a  vessel  broaching-to,  or  being 
brought  by  the  lee,  with  a  prospect'of  losing  masts  and  boats,  if  not 
the  ship  itself. 

Captain  Engle,  however,  braced  himself  to  meet  the  coming 
danger,  and  during  two  anxious  hours  all  hands  were  kept  at  their 
stations.  Indeed,  both  ships  were  fully  prepared  for  the  squall, 
which  seemed  rushing  rapidly  toward  them. 

The  sky  was  as  black  as  Erebus.  Flashes  of  lightning  shot  forth 
constantly,  illuminating  the  ocean,  and  showing  the  storm-tossed 
mariners  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them. 

As  the  first  breath  of  the  tornado  reached  the  ships,  the  orders 
were  given,  **  Brace  round  the  fore-sail  and  maintop-sail  I ''  so  as  to 
keep  the  sails  full,  and  '^  Hoist  the  fore-storm  stay-sail  1 "  all  of  which 
was  done  ere  the  fuU  force  of  the  tornado  struck  them.  The  braces 
and  preventer-braces  were  hauled  taut  and  secured,  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  careful  management  of  the  helm  would  preserve  the 
vessels  from  danger. 

The  wind  blew  so  violently  that  the  Plover's  maintop-sail  was 
blown  clean  out  of  the  bolt-ropes,  notwithstanding  the  precautions 
that  had  been  taken  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  but  the  fore-sail 
still  held  on.  The  Morning  Star  passed  through  the  ordeal  appar- 
ently unscathed.  It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
Morning  Star  was  about  two  miles  ahead  of  the  Plover,  and  had  been 
slowly  gaining  during  the  day,  but  not  enough  to  discourage  those 
on  board  the  stemmost  ship. 
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The  spoon-drift  flew  so  thickly  that  it  was  diflSonlt  for  those  on 
boaid  of  one  ship  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  other,  bnt  the 
officers  of  the  Morning  Star  reported  that,  just  as  the  weight  of  the 
squall  from  the  sonthwest  struck  the  PloTer,  she  was  seen  to  lie 
down  on  her  side  and  then  suddenly  fly  off,  bringing  the  squall 
right  astern,  and  the  heayy  sea  which  had  been  following  her  was 
thus  directly  on  her  starboard  beam — ^the  position  which  is  called 
''brou^t  by  the  lee,"  the  most  dangerous  in  which  a  ship  in  a 
heayy  gale  can  be  placed. 

Those  on  board  the  Morning  Star  further  reported  that  the  sea 
fieemed  to  be  making  a  complete  breach  over  her,  that  the  foremast 
had  evidently  gone  by  the  board,  and  that  the  main  and  mizzen 
topmasts  had  been  broken  off  close  to  the  lower  caps. 

There  could,  in  the  opinion  of  these  seamen,  be  but  one  result, 
from  the  position  in  which  the  Ployer  was  thrown,  and  the  damage  to 
the  masts  and  sails — ^that  was,  the  loss  of  the  ship,  with  all  on  board. 

The  people  on  board  the  Morning  Star  were  horrified  when  they 
WW  what  had  happened  to  their  consort,  and  the  men  instinctiyely 
jumped  to  the  braces,  in  expectation  that  the  captain  would  giye 
0ome  order,  they  did  not  know  exactly  what ;  but  the  experienced 
seaman  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  sang  out:  *'  Keep  fast,  boys; 
it's  no  use — we  would  only  follow  her  example  if  we  attempted  to 
haol  the  ship  by  the  wind  in  such  a  gale  as  this !  '* 

But  the  order  was  giyen  to  get  in  the  fore-sail,  which  split  into 
fiagments  as  soon  as  the  tack  was  started,  which  could  be  seen  flying 
away  to  leeward  like  a  flock  of  scared  sea-birds  seeking  shelter  in  a 
more  distant  clime. 

The  wind  was  now  blowing  fiercely  from  west-southwest,  haying 
shifted  fiye  points  when  the  squall  oyertook  the  ships,  and,  passing 
diagonally  across  the  track  of  the  original  gale,  it  raised  the  most 
dreadful  cross-sea  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  keep  the  ship  as  nearly  as  pos- 
iible  before  the  sea,  and  hope  that  the  maintop-sail  and  fore-storm 
stay-sail  would  hold  on  to  the  last 

The  Morning  Star  was  a  new  and  very  stanch  ship,  of  nearly  a 
thousand  tons  burden,  and  eyidently  a  better  sea-boat  than  the 
Plorer,  for,  although  she  was  knocked  about  like  a  shuttle-cock  on 
the  angry  billows,  and  of ttimes  threatened  with  destruction,  yet 
the  always  rose  from  her  struggle  with  the  elements,  minding  her 
hehn  with  the  nicety  of  a  yacht.  She  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  furious  onsets  of  the  gale.    Considerable  damage,  howeyer,  had 
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been  done.    She  had  lost  all  the  boats  she  carried  at  the  davits^  and 
all  her  spare  spars  had  been  washed  orerboard. 

All  the  sail  she  carried  was  the  forenstorm  stay-sail  and  dose- 
reefed  maintop-sail.  To  further  keep  the  ship  from  broaching-to, 
some  tarpanlins  had  been  secured  to  both  sides  of  the  fore-rigging 
to  offer  an  opposition  to  the  wind  in  case  the  seas  should  knock  her 
off  her  course^  which  was  now  directly  before  the  gale. 

The  wind  now  gradually  abated^  and  every  moment  that  passed 
seemed  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  ship^  until  midnight,  when  the  seas 
fell  into  a  regular  set.  The  weather  by  this  time  had  so  moderated 
that  it  was  deemed  safe  to  lay  the  ship-to,  which  was  done  in  the 
most  seaman-like  manner.  The  main  try-sail  was  braced  as  the  ship 
came  up  to  the  wind,  and  the  fore-storm  stay-sail  was  hauled  down, 
and  the  Morning  Star  lay  easily  throughout  the  rest  of  the  gale. 

Soon  after  the  accident  to  the  Plover,  the  darkness  of  night  set 
in,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything  of  the  ill-fated  ship.  After 
running  eight  hours,  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots,  from  the  spot  where 
her  consort  was  last  seen,  it  may  well  be  imagined  there  was  little 
chance  of  the  Morning  Star  seeing  the  Plover  when  day  broke. 

Not  a  man  on  board  the  Morning  Star  closed  his  eyes  that  night. 
The  sailors  discussed  with  bated  breath  the  probable  fate  of  those 
from  whom  they  had  lately  parted,  and  the  dreadful  news  they 
would  bear  to  Boston.  No  one  had  the  faintest  idea  that  the 
Plover  had  escaped  destruction,  and  the  ship's  company  was 
plunged  in  gloom  and  despondency. 

Nevertheless,  at  early  daylight,  the  men  began  to  creep  aloft  as 
well  as  the  wind  would  permit ;  but,  on  scanning  the  horizon,  noth- 
ing could  be  seen  to  repay  them  for  their  pains — ^nothing  but  the 
wide  waste  of  sea  still  lashing  itself  into  fury,  as  if  rejoicing  over 
the  victims  it  had  swallowed  in  its  insatiable  maw. 

Once  a  huge  albatross  came  sailing  down  before  the  wind,  and 
the  seaman  who  had  caught  the  glitter  of  his  white  wings  sang  out, 
"  Sail-ho  1  '*  Every  one  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sea- 
man pointed ;  but  the  albatross  was  almost  immediately  close  to  the 
ship,  and,  poising  himself  for  a  moment  above  the  deck,  he  wa^ 
swept  away  to  leeward  by  the  gale  and  soon  lost  to  sight. 

All  that  day  the  men  were  constantly  aloft,  looking  to  see  if  the 
Plover  would  emerge  from  the  dusky  atmosphere  which  rested  upon 
the  horizon. 

The  night  set  in  gloomy  and  with  fitful  squalls,  and  all  hope  of 
ever  seeing  the  Plover  again  departed  from  every  breast.   The  watch 
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below  aooght  their  hammocks — the  first  time  in  fifty  hours— mus- 
ing oTor  the  sad  &te  of  the  lost  ship,  and  blessing  their. stars  that 
they  ▼ere  on  board  so  stanch  a  yessel  as  the  Morning  Star,  and  un- 
der the  command  of  a  seaman  who  so  thoroughly  knew  his  duties 
AS  her  captain. 

The  gale  from  the  ^est-southwest  lasted  three  days  after  the 
HoTer's  disappearance.  The  Morning  Star  was  driven  a  long  way 
oat  of  her  course,  and  on  the  third  day  was  within  three  hundred 
mileB  of  Bengnels^  on  the  African  coast.  Then  the  barometer  began 
dowly  to  rise,  and  the  wind  to  shift  round  to  the  southward.  A  new 
mamtop-saQ  and  fore-sail  were  bent,  iuid  the  ship  was  once  more 
on  her  course  under  top-gallant  sails,  and  running  merrily  along 
before  a  fresh  southeast  trade-wind,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
loss  of  spare  spars  and  boats  at  the  davits,  looking  as  snug  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Landsmen  who  read  accounts  of  storm  and  shipwreck  realize 
little  of  the  horrors  attending  such  events.  They  see  a  ship  sailing 
ont  of  port,  bound  to  distant  climes,  with  all  sail  set  ''alow  and 
aloft,"  and  picture  to  themselves  the  delights  of  the  ocean.  They 
are  sinick  with  the  poetry  of  motion  in  the  beautiful  craft  as  she 
elesTes  the  waters,  and  imagine  how  free  and  happy  must  be  the 
lirea  of'  those  on  board  as  they  fly  across  the  tracldess  ocean.  Do 
they  ever  think  of  the  peril  to  which  those  brave  seamen  are  ex- 
posed in  the  storms  that  overtake  them;  how  on  stormy  nights 
thej  have  to  climb  the  rigging  and  venture  on  the  slippery  yards ; 
how  they  have  to  hold  on  for  hours  in  the  darkness  of  night  ere 
thej  can  get  a  sail  reefed  or  a  mast  down  ? 

Do  they  ever  think  how  the  seamen  are  ofttimes  launched  from 
a  top-sail  yard  and  drift  astern,  while  with  despairing  voices  they  call 
tar  aid  that  can  never  reach  them  ?  What  visions  of  home  and 
loTcd  ones  pass  through  the  mind  of  the  despairing  sailor,  tossed 
on  the  angry  waves,  as  he  sees  his  ship  leaving  him  to  his  fate  I 

What  death  on  shore  can  equal  in  bitterness  that  of  the  sailor 
thrown  from  aloft,  to  buffet  perhaps  for  hours  with  the  relentless 
ocean  ?  He  may  clutch  the  life-buoy  which  has  been  thrown  to  him 
hj  his  friends,  who  are  unable  to  give  him  any  other  help,  but  this 
ii  only  a  prolongation  of  his  agony.  Better  tar  that  he  had  sunk 
it  once  into  the  depths  of  ocean,  than  to  cling  to  the  life-buoy,  from 
the  support  of  which  he  must  fall  when  the  energy  of  life  departs 
from  him! 

How  few  there  are  who,  upon  reading  of  the  loss  of  a  ship  with 
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all  on  board,  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  heart-rending  scenes 
that  occur  on  snch  occasions  I  Often  the  whole  crew  are  launched 
into  eternity  without  time  to  think,  or  to  offer  a  prayer  to  their 
Maker.  Some  are  in  their  berths,  and  awake  only  to  be  smothered 
in  the  rush  of  waters,  hardly  conscious  of  the  fate  that  has  over- 
taken them. 

Borne  few  of  those  on  deck  may  be  cast  out  into  the  raging 
ocean,  clinging  to  some  floating  spar,  to  which  they  may  lash  them- 
selves by  pieces  of  rigging ;  but  who  can  imagine  what  suffering  is 
depicted  on  their  faces  when  perchance  they  are  picked  up  dead  by 
some  passing  vessel !  The  sea  is  beautiful  in  its  peaceful  slumber, 
but  dreadful  in  its  wrath.  Its  depths  are  strewed  with  wrecks  and 
human  bones,  but  none  can  ever  know  the  horror  attending  the 
last  moments  of  those  unfortunates  whom  the  sea  has  consigned  to 
premature  graves. 

After  the  gale  had  abated,  and  the  Morning  Star  enabled  to 
pursue  her  course,  it  was  found  that  she  had  drifted  to  6°  20^  east 
longitude  and  IS''  30'  south  latitude.  Now  that  the  winds  had  re- 
sumed their  original  character,  the  vessel  pursued  her  way  without 
further  trouble. 


OHAPTEE  IV. 

SOBBOWS. 

About  this  time — December  Ist — ^the  family  of  Samson  Goliah 
were  expecting  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  Plover  with  their  loved 
one  on  board.  They  confidently  hoped  to  have  James  home  on 
Christmas-day,  and  great  preparations  were  made  to  receive  him. 
Agnes  said  to  herself,  ''This  is  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  be 
parted,  and  this  Ghristmas  shall  be  the  brightest  of  my  life" ;  and 
she  moved  about  the  house  with  an  elastic  step  and  a  cheerful  face 
that  bespoke  the  happiness  she  felt. 

Old  Samson  Goliah  was  full  of  life,  and  was  teaching  the  two 
boys  all  those  accomplishments  in  the  way  of  olden  sports  with 
which  he  hoped  to  dazzle  the  mind  of  the  fond  father  on  his  return 
home.  Betsy  Jane  had  knitted  a  dozen  pairs  of  yam  stockings, 
so  that  James  should  not  suffer  from  cold  on  his  arriyal.  All  was 
joy  and  sunshine  in  the  Gale  house — such  happiness  as  is  only  felt 
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by  those  whose  Bimple  and  unpretending  liyes  are  wrapped  np  in 
those  within  their  own  circle,  and  whose  finer  feelings  hare  not 
been  blunted  by  intercourse  with  the  world. 

Han  proposes  but  Ood  disposes,  and  who  can  tell  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth  ?  Here  were  people  who  had  never  known  real 
sorrow  np  to  this  time,  with  their  hearts  beating  with  the  fondest 
antidpaiions ;  and  yet  within  a  month  they  might  well  beg  to  be 
snatched  from  the  miseries  of  life,  since  nothing  would  remain  to 
them  but  the  hope  of  kindly  death  as  a  relief  to  their  distress. 

About  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  Plover,  Agnes's  joyful  antici- 
pations were  dimmed  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  who  was  taken 
off  suddenly  by  pneumonia ;  but  this  grief  was  soon  absorbed  in  a 
greater  one.  On  the  grave  of  her  loved  mother  she  had  spread  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  which  she  watered  daily  with  her  tears.  It  was 
her  first  grief,  and  to  her  it  seemed  that  her  soul  would  never  again 
be  attuned  to  pleasure  in  this  world. 

How  little  she  knew  then  what  real  grief  was,  and  that  the  time 
wonld  come  when  her  eyes  would  be  a  continuous  fountain  of  tears 
from  mom  till  eve,  and  that  she  would  pray  for  repose  in  death 
as  her  only  hope  for  a  reunion  with  those  she  loved  on  earth  I 

It  was  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lagrange,  when  the 
Tillage  of  Manchester  was  thrown  into  great  excitement  by  the  an- 
oonnoement  in  the  local  newspaper  that  **  the  celebrated  French 
cinms  of  Monsieur  Jonson  would  appear  for  two  successive  days  in 
the  Tillage,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  and 
towns  adjacent. — ^Admittance,  twenty-five  cents.  Children  under 
twelve,  half  price." 

Besides  the  circus  corps,  there  was  published  a  list  of  rare  ani- 
loals,  including  an  elephant  and  its  young  one  (Miss  Columbia), 
which  had  charmed  the  whole  country  with  its  wonderful  infantile 
performances. 

Samson  Ooliah  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  giving  his  two  boys 
oich  a  pleasure  as  seeing  the  circus,  particularly  as  a  live  whale  and 
a  iralms  figured  in  the  list  of  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  two  live 
seals  and  a  stuffed  shark.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  harpoon 
that  had  been  taken  from  a  whale  in  the  Atlantic,  after  it  had  evi- 
dently been  thrown  into  him  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Samson  Goliah 
was  fully  under  the  impression  that  he  was  about  to  recognize  one 
of  the  harpoons  that  he  had  thrown  at  a  whale  during  his  last 
Tojage  to  the  South  Sea,  and  the  old  man  anticipated  the  pleasure 
he  should  feel  in  showing  his  two  boys  this  memento  of  his  prowess 
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in  the  days  when  he  could  throw  a  harpoon  ten  fathoms  farther 
than  any  other  man  in  the  whaling  fleet. 

The  children  conld  scarcely  restrain  their  impatience  nntil  the 
arriyal  of  the  circus ;  and  when  their  grandfather  drove  them  into 
town  in  the  old  family  wagon  to  see  the  big  show-bills  posted  up 
all  over  the  village,  their  delight  was  unbounded. 

Even  Betsy  Jane  and  the  ^^  help''  at  the  Gale  house  were  infected 
with  the  circus  mania,  and  it  was  decided  that  all  should  go  except 
poor  Agnes,  who  was  too  subdued  with  grief  at  that  moment  to 
think  of  worldly  pleasures.  The  boys  could  not  sleep  at  nights  for 
thinking  of  the  wonderful  things  they  were  to  see,  and  were  up  with 
the  lark  in  the  morning,  to  see  if  any  of  the  avant-couriers  of  the 
show  had  arrived ;  while  Samson  Qoliah  examined  the  barometer 
twenty  times  a  day,  to  see  what  was  the  prospect  of  good  weather 
while  the  circus  remained  in  Manchester. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  arrived,  and  Samson  Goliah,  having 
packed  all  his  family,  servants  included,  in  the  big  wagon,  drove  to 
the  village,  and  safely  disembarked  the  party  at  the  spot  where  the 
-  circus-tents  were  pitched. 

The  largest  tent  had  plank  seats  arranged  around  the  sawdust 
arena  for  the  comfort  of  the  spectators.  A  concourse  had  assem- 
bled from  Manchester  and  the  adjacent  towns,  more  than  suflScient 
to  crowd  the  tents  to  their  utmost  capacity,  for  no  such  event  had 
taken  place  in  that  vicinity  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. 

The  grand  performance  lasted  from  noon  till  two  o'clock,  and 
was  pretty  much  like  what  is  witnessed  in  our  day,  only  it  was  on 
a  more  humble  scale.  The  clown  delighted  the  children  with  his 
brilliant  witticisms,  while  the  ponies  elicited  shouts  of  applause  at 
their  clever  tricks.  Every  soul  was  delighted  beyond  expression, 
save  and  excepting*  Samson  Goliah,  who  failed  to  identify  the  har- 
poon as  having  formerly  been  in  his  possession.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  denounce  the  harpoon  as  a  fraud,  and  insinuated  that  it 
had  never  been  in  salt-water. 

The  circus  ended,  as  all  pleasures  will,  leaving  the  spectators 
highly  delighted.  Samson  Goliah  promised  his  boys  that  he  would 
take  them  to  witness  the  show  again  before  its  departure ;  but  the 
next  day  it  rained  heavily,  and  the  weather  continued  bad  until 
late  in  the  evening,  when  the  grandfather,  having  been  taken  ill,  it 
was  decided  that  the  circus  would  have  to  be  given  up. 

This  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  the  two  children,  especially 
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as  the  eyening  turned  out  fine,  and  the  sounds  of  the  circns-musio 
were  wafted  on  the  winds  to  the  heights  of  the  Gale  house. 

While  the  grand&ther  was  waiting  in  great  pain  for  the  arrival 
of  the  doctor,  and  Betsy  Jane  and  Agnes  were  busy  in  trying  to  alle- 
mte  his  safferings,  the  two  reckless  youngsters  counseled  together, 
and  determined  to  take  the  priyilege  of  going  to  the  circus  alone. 
So  at  dx  o'clock  they  started  on  a  run  for  the  village,  urged  on  by 
the  sound  of  the  music,  which  rapidly  grew  louder  as  the  boys  flew 
toward  the  tents. 

At  length  they  arrived,  panting  with  their  run  and  excited  with 
their  adventure,  at  the  tent-door,  and  entered  with  a  crowd  of 
other  children^  who  paid  their  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

The  two  boys  were  well  known  in  town  for  their  striking  beauty, 
and  their  straight  and  sturdy  little  figures  could  not  fail  to  impress 
any  one  who  had  seen  them.  There  was  hardly  a  day  that  Samson 
Goliali  could  not  be  seen  going  through  the  shops  in  the  village 
with  one  of  these  little  fellows  in  each  hand,  and  he  never  was 
known  to  let  either  of  them  get  out  of  his  sight.  What  was,  then, 
the  surprise  of  the  citizens  to  see  the  boys  wandering  alone  about 
the  circus  in  search  of  a  place  where  they  could  best  see  the  per- 
formance I 

Most  persons  supposed  that  at  least  a  servant  was  in  charge  of 
the  children ;  and  the  grande  entrie  taking  place  just  as  they  took 
their  seats,  tiiey  were  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of. 

The  bo^  sat  next  the  place  where  the  horses  and  performers 
entered  the  ring,  and  this  passage  led  to  another  tent,  where  the< 
wild  animals  were  kept  in  cages.  In  the  middle  of  the  perform- 
ances in  the  ring,  and  while  the  clown  was  delighting  the  audience^ 
with  his  antediluvian  jokes,  the  little  fellows  slipi)ed  away  unno- 
ticed (it  was  supposed  to  see  the  wild  beasts),  and  it  was  afterward 
surmised  that  some  one  in  the  interior  had  beckoned  to  them, 
and  offered  some  inducements  to  them  to  leave  the  tent  they  were 
in. 

But,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  certain  it  is  the  boys  were  never 
seen  again  in  Manchester  after  that  night. 

If  any  one  thought  again  of  the  children  then,  they  supposed 
thai  they  had  been  taken  home  by  those  who  had  brought  them  to 
the  show ;  and,  when  the  performance  was  over,  each  spectator  re- 
turned home,  full  of  the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  giving  no  more 
thought  to  the  matter. 

The  doctor  had  meanwhile  arrived  at  the  Gale  house,  and,  in 
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the  course  of  an  honr^  Samson  Ooliah  was  quietly  sleeping  under 
the  influence  of  opiates. 

Betsy  Jane  and  Agnes  had  been  so  occupied  with  the  sick  man 
that  fchey  had  forgotten  all  about  the  children,  who  they  supposed 
were  on  the  porch ;  but,  when  they  went  to  look  for  them,  what 
was  their  surprise  and  terror  not  to  find  them  in  any  part  of  the 
house  I  The  garden  was  searched,  and  a  man  with  a  lantern  went 
along  the  beach,  and  among  the  rocks ;  but  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  the  children  could  be  found. 

The  mother  and  the  grandmother  now  became  terribly  alarmed, 
until  a  servant  suggested  that  the  children  had  wandered  off  to  the 
circus,  attracted  by  the  lights  and  music,  and  that  some  of  the 
towns-folk  had  taken  charge  of  them,  and  would  bring  them 
home  when  the  play  was  oyer. 

The  servants  were  ordered  to  hitch  up  the  horses  and  drive  into 
town,  to  bring  the  boys  home  as  soon  as  possible,  for  all  felt  certain 
that  they  would  be  found  at  the  circus. 

The  mother  and  grandmother  waited  anxiously  for  the  return  of 
the  wagon,  but  hours  passed  without  any  news  of  the  boys.  Agnes 
became  frantic  with  grief.  It  required  all  the  philosophy  of  Betsy 
Jane  to  keep  from  giving  way  to  despair ;  for  it  was  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  that  the  boys  had  been  away  from  home  more  than  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time. 

No  one  can  depict  the  agony  of  these  two  women  as  they  listened 
for  the  sound  of  the  wagon-wheels.  Again  and  again  the  grounds 
and  the  cliffs  were  searched  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  Betsy  Jane 
and  Agnes  mingled  their  tears  together. 

At  length,  about  daylight,  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  com- 
ing along  the  road.  "Ah  1*'  exclaimed  Betsy  Jane,  "here  they 
come  at  last.  God  be  thanked  I  I  shall  scold  the  little  darlings 
well  for  their  prank.  No  doubt,  some  of  the  neighbors  carried 
them  home.  How  thoughtless  of  them,  not  to  let  us  know  the 
boys  were  in  good  hands  1 " 

Agnes  said  nothing,  but  stood  looking  anxiously  for  the  wagon 
to  pass  the  turn  leading  into  the  grounds,  when,  not  seeing  the 
children,  she  gave  a  wild  shriek,  and  fell  fainting  on  the  porch. 
Her  heart  had  from  the  first  foreboded  evil,  and  she  was  prepared 
to  hear  bad  tidings  of  her  darlings.  ' 

Betsy  Jane  restrained  her  feelings  as  well  as  she  could  until  the 
coachman  drove  to  the  door.  The  only  answer  he  gave  to  her  eager 
inquiries  was :  "  The  children  can't  be  found  nor  heard  of  nowhera 
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The  whole  town's  been  lookin'  for  'em.  They  was  at  the  circius ; 
bat  all  of  a  sudden  they  waa  lost  sight  of,  as  if  they'd  a-been  taken 
up  to  heaven." 

The  homely  way  in  which  the  man  told  his  story  was  anything 
but  consoling,  and  Betsy  Jane  gaye  full  reins  to  her  grief,  in  which 
the  whole  household  joined. 

Meanwhile  Agnes,  who  had  been  lying  in  the  arms  of  the  house- 
keeper, who  was  applying  all  the  restoratives  at  hand,  came  to,  and 
hearing  the  last  words  of  the  hired  man — ^who  remarked  that  *'  some 
folks  thought  the  children  had  been  stolen  by  them  circus-people  " 
— ^e  uttered  shriek  after  shriek  so  painful  that  it  was  enough  to 
umian  the  stoutest  heart 

The  nian's  words  had  a  terrible  effect  on  all  who  heard  them. 
In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  Samson  Ooliah  came  upon  the 
scene,  very  pale  after  his  illness,  his  gray  hair  streaming  from 
under  his  woolen  night-cap,  and  an  old  camlet  cloak  lined  with 
led  thrown  over  his  night-dress. 

"Where's  the  fire?"  he  cried;  "who's  hurt  ?  Gracious  heav- 
ens,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?" 

"My  boys  I  my  boys  I"  sobbed  Agnes*— "lost,  stolen !  I  shall 
never  see  them  again  I"  Again  she  was  overcome  with  grief,  and 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  Who  says  my  boys  are  lost  while  I  live  to  find  them  I "  shouted 
Samson  Gk>liah.  "  How  did  they  get  out  without  me  at  their  side  ? 
And  to  think  that  I  should  be  sick,  and  unable  to  help  them  I " 
tnd  he  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  "  Keep  the  wagon, 
and  wait  till  I  dress,"  he  cried  to  the  hired  man,  and,  hurrying 
on  his  clothes,  was  soon  ready  to  start  in  pursuit  of  his  boys.  Mean- 
while the  bereaved  mother  was  carried  to  bed,  where  she  lay  sob- 
bing her  life  out. 

When  Samson  Goliah  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  circus-tents 
had  stood,  he  found  that  the  company  had  departed,  bag  and  bag* 
gage,  at  daylight,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Gloucester, 
•bout  eight  miles  to  the  eastward. 

The  old  man  immediately  started  in  pursuit ;  but,  on  reaching 
Glouoester,  he  could  hear  no  tidings  of  the  missing  children. 

The  circus-people  had  seen  them  looking  at  the  animals  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  dressed  like  a  sailor,  and  in  their  opinion  this 
person  had  stolen  them  away.  There  were  several  fishing-craft 
anchored  off  Manchester  at  the  time,  the  crews  of  which  had  wit- 
the  circus  performance. 
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Samson  Goliah  spent  two  days  in  Gloucester,  making  eyery  in- 
qniry,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  selectmen  and  citizens  of 
the  town ;  for  eyery  one  felt  deep  sympathy  with  the  old  man,  aud 
shared  his  grief. 

After  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  obtain  information,  and 
fearing  to  go  home  and  face  the  broken-hearted  women  who  were 
anxiously  awaiting  tidings,  Samson  Goliah  chartered  a  fishing- 
smack,  and  started  in  pursuit  of  his  boys  on  the  ocean,  determined 
to  oyerhaul  eyeiy  yessel  on  the  coast  until  he  could  find  themu 

In  this  search  the  old,  gray-haired  man,  with  attenuated  face 
and  form,  became  known  all  along  the  coast  as  he  boarded  yessel 
after  yessel,  claiming  to  search  for  his  lost  ones*  In  almost  eyery 
case  a  ready  consent  was  accorded  him ;  and  if  any  master  of  a 
smack  hesitated  to  grant  his  request  to  search  the  yessel,  the  old 
man*s  fiashing  eyes  and  wild  expression  soon  satisfied  him  that  it 
would  be  better  to  comply ;  for  in  his  right  hand  Samson  Goliah 
carried  his  trusty  harpoon,  the  last  one  with  which  he  had  eyer 
struck  a  whale. 

At  last  he  was  satisfied  that  the  boys  were  not  on  board  the  fish- 
ing-fleet, and  so  he  gaye  up  the  search  in  that  direction,  and  left 
the  smack,  to  follow  the  pursuit  on  shore. 

Hearing  that  the  circus  company  were  exhibiting  in  Portland, 
he  proceeded  to  that  place,  hoping  to  surprise  them  while  in  posses- 
sion of  his  boys;  but  all  in  yain*  He  heard  nothing  of  them, 
and,  after  an  absence  of  two  months,  he  returned  home,  to  tell 
his  unhappy  household  that  he  could  bring  no  tidings  of  the  lost 
ones. 

He  found  Agnes  in  a  most  pitiable  condition.  All  day  long  she 
sat  with  the  children's  playthings  about  her,  waiting  for  their  re- 
turn, with  tearless  eyes  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  neyer  speaking  to 
any  one.  The  morning  light  stole  oyer  the  trembling  brook,  the 
moon  and  stars  shone  brightly  in  the  heayens,  the  birds  sang  in  the 
trees,  and  the  ocean  lashed  itself  against  the  cliffs,  but  it  was  all 
one  to  Agnes.  She  saw  nothing,  for  her  mind  was  almost  a  blank, 
resting  only  on  one  subject — ^the  loss  of  her  darlings. 

When  Samson  Goliah  returned  home  after  his  unsuccessful 
search,  his  friends  hardly  knew  him — he  had  changed  so  much.  He 
was  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  his  beard  had  grown  long  and  unkempt, 
and  his  clothes  were  in  rags.  His  countenance  had  a  yacant  ex- 
pression akin  to  idiocy.  Those  who  had  seen  Samson  €k>liah  but 
two  months  ago,  roaming  about  Manchester  with  his  two  darlings. 
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would  hardly  haye  belierved  that  he  was  the  poor^  old^  broken-down 
man  that  now  drew  their  attention. 

We  sympathize  with  men  when  overtaken  with  the  decrepitude 
of  age,  bat  when  to  this  is  added  grief  too  heavy  to  be  borne  even 
by  one  in  the  vigor  of  manhood^  it  makes  our  hearts  bleed  to  wit- 
ness it. 

The  poor  old  man  tottered  into  the  parlor^  where  Betsy  Jane 
was  busily  engaged  in  her  osnal  oocnpation  of  knitting,  and  flung 
himself  wearily  into  a  chair  and  looked  into  che  flre.  There  was 
still  that  cheerful  blaze  which  always  welcomed  him  home  when  he 
had  gone  abroad  in  chilly  weather. 

The  logs  crackled  and  the  sparks  flew  up  the  chimney,  but  noth- 
ing elicited  a  remark  from  the  old  man.  He  was  indifferent  to  heat 
or  cold,  hunger  or  thirst.  He  had  eaten  nothing  for  two  days ;  but 
he  did  not  realize  the  fact.  A  sort  of  instinct  had  led  him  back  to 
the  spot  where  all  his  joys  had  once  been  centered,  yet  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  this  was  the  home  he  had  so  loved.  It  might 
as  well  have  been  a  road-side  inn  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  His 
mind  was  nearly  a  blank. 

When  Samson  Ooliah  first  entered  the  room,  Betsy  Jane  raised 
her  eyes  from  her  work  and  wondered  for  an  instant  who  this  old 
man  could  be  that  entered  so  unceremoniously  ;  but  she  soon  took 
in  the  situation.  In  her  mind's  eye  she  could  see  the  dear  part- 
ner of  her  life  undergoing  every  privation  in  the  search  for  his  boys, 
and  she  knew  from  her  husband's  character  that  he  had  not  even 
taken  the  rest  required  by  a  young  person,  much  less  what  was 
needed  by  a  man  of  eighty-four. 

She  saw  death  stamped  on  his  face,  and  all  the  love  which  she 
had  harbored  in  her  breast  for  over  forty  years  gushed  forth  in  a 
yearning  desire  to  shield  and  protect  her  grief-stricken  husband. 

She  rushed  to  his  side,  took  his  head  and  held  it  gently  to  the 
fond  heart  that  had  never  had  a  thought  but  for  the  husband  of 
her  youth  and  his  interests.  She  kissed  him  fondly,  and  said : 
''Poor,  dear  husband  I    Have  you  come  home  at  lacrt  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  wearily  up,  but  did  not  seem  to  recognize 
his  wife,  who  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  had  never 
before  known  sorrow.  The  tears  falling  upon  his  face  seemed  to 
arouse  him  to  partial  consciousness,  and  he  said  :  ^*  Have  the  boys 
got  home  from  the  circus,  Betsy  Jane  ?  It  was  wrong  to  let  them 
go  without  me ;  something  may  happen  to  them.  Have  the  wagon 
hitched  up,  and  I  will  go  and  fetch  them.    Poor  boys  1  they  must 
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be  hungry ;  they're  eaten  nothing  for  two  days,  and  there's  a 
rough-looking  sailor  trying  to  steal  them.  Hitch  up  the  wagon, 
— I  must  be  off,  Betsy  Jane,  or  the  boys  will  wonder  why  I  don't 
come."    And  so  the  old  man  wandered  in  his  speech. 

**  Oh,  my  poor,  dear  husband,  and  is  it  come  to  this  I "  exi^Iaimed 
his  wife,  her  heart  ready  to  burst.  *^  Can  it  be  that  your  once 
strong  intellect  is  clouded  ?— 0  Qod  !  spare  me  this  agony.  Giye 
back  the  mind  of  the  one  I  have  loved  from  youth,  or,  if  he  must 
be  taken,  let  me  not  liye  through  long  days  of  sorrow  and  nights 
without  rest,  with  nothing  to  soothe  the  hours  of  grief  but  mem- 
ories of  a  love  that's  lost ! — Gome,  my  poor  old  husband,"  she  said, 
"  rest  your  tired  head  on  the  heart  of  your  own  Betsy  Jane,"  and 
she  passed  her  hands  lovingly  through  his  streaming  hair  and  stroked 
his  furrowed  brow  until  he  slept,  murmuring  constantly,  ''The 
boys  will  come  back ;  hitch  up  the  wagon ;  I  must  go  for  them, 
Betsy  Jane." 

For  over  two  hours  the  old  man  slept  on  his  wife's  breast,  and 
his  sleep  seemed  so  sound  that  the  hired  man  was  called  in  to  aid  in. 
transferring  him  to  the  sofa,  where  he  slept  for  some  eight  hours 
longer. 

His  tender-hearted  wife  sat  beside  him  watching  every  move- 
ment. At  length,  somewhat  alarmed  at  his  long  slumbers,  the 
doctor  was  summoned ;  but  he  pronounced  the  symptoms  favor- 
able, and  said  that  sleep  alone  would  restore  the  old  man's  wander- 
ing senses. 

When  he  at  length  awoke,  he  found  Betsy  Jane  sitting  by  his 
side,  bathing  his  brow.  He  knew  his  wife,  and  her  heart  beat  with 
joy  and  her  face  glowed  with  a  heavenly  calm. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  portray  the  misery  of  Agnes 
Gale  when  she  was  informed  that  the  grandfather  had  brought  no 
tidings  of  the  missing  boys,  and  her  heart,  abready  bleeding  at 
every  pore,  sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despair. 

There  was  still  a  small  ray  of  hope  that,  on  the  arrival  of  her 
husband  from  China,  a  search,  with  the  means  at  his  command, 
could  be  instituted  such  as  must  lead  to  some  result. 

Time  passed  very  slowly  in  the  Oale  house.  Hours  seemed 
days,  and  days  lengthened  to  years.  The  coming  Christmas  was 
looked  forward  to  with  hope — hope  that  James  Oale  would  arrive 
in  the  Plover,  and  devote  all  his  energies  to  tracing  out  his  boys. 

It  was  necessary  also  for  some  one  to  take  charge  of  the  house- 
hold, for  Samson  Qoliah  had  fallen  into  a  settled  melancholy,  and 
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was  rapidly  declining,  so  that  in  all  probability  another  year  would 
see  him  no  more  among  the  living. 

Betsy  Jane  attended  him  constantly  all  day  long.  His  pipe 
seemed  to  be  the  only  resource  now  left  him.  He  seldom  talked, 
and  then  only  to  his  wife. 

"  Betsy  Jane>''  he  would  say,  *^  Vyb  been  struck  hard,  and  am 
nearly  in  the  flurries,  but  give  me  line,  lass,  and  let  me  sound — I 
may  slip  out  the  iron  yet  Don't  grieye  ;  your  old  man  is  nigh  on 
to  eighty  now,  and  God  has  kept  us  free  of  all  calamities  up  to  this 
time.  We  must  shorten  sail  as  squalls  arise,  and,  by  reefing  in 
time,  save  our  spars.  I  remember  when  you  were  young,  Betsy 
Jane,  and  had  your  royals,  sky-sails,  and  stun-sails  all  set,  you 
were  the  prettiest  craft  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on.  And  now  you  are 
prettier  in  my  eyes  than  you  were  even  then.  Don't  grieve  for  the 
old  man  when  he  goes,  but  come  to  me  as  soon  as  your  duty  is  ended 
on  earth.     I  could  not  be  happy  even  in  paradise  without  you." 

And  so  he  would  talk  to  her,  she  consoling  him  with  all  the 
love  of  a  fond  wife,  and  there  is  no  greater  blessing  than  that  on 
earth. 

On  Christmas-day  the  Morning  Star  was  signaled  coming  into 
port  It  was  a  cold,  stormy  day,  and  the  air  was  full  of  heavy  sleet 
As  the  vessel  sailed  up  Boston  Harbor  under  her  three  top-sails, 
she  looked  like  a  ship  of  ice  from  the  regions  of  the  pole. 

Her  rigging  was  a  mass  of  sleet,  her  ropes  were  no  longer  of  any 
use,  and  long  icicles  hung  from  the  bights  in  fantastic  shapes,  some- 
times dropping  to  the  decks  below,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  the 
crew. 

The  sails  were  frozen  stiff  and  covered  with  ice,  so  that  no  powar 
could  have  furled  them ;  and,  as  she  reached  her  anchorage,  the  top- 
sail halyards  were  let  go  without  clewing  them  up,  the  yards  slowly 
descending  to  the  cap,  scattering  the  silver  spray  from  the  sails  in 
all  directions ;  while  the  top-sail-ties,  which  had  not  been  let  go  for 
the  last  fifty  days,  seemed  to  object  to  letting  the  yards  down  to 
their  natural  rest 

The  sailors,  in  pea-jackets  and  souVesters,  were  covered  with 
sleet  from  head  to  foot,  and  many  of  them  were  perfect  representa- 
tives of  the  old  vikings — 

"Who,  far  In  the  Northern  land. 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  atrand,'' 

led  a  life  of  spoil  and  murder,  wearing  away  the  winter  nights  with 
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many  a  wassail-bout  Bnt  these  were  harmless  yikings ;  for^  when 
fcheir  icy  armor  was  removed,  they  appeared  simply  as  sturdy  sail- 
ors^ worn  with  the  necessary  toils  of  a  long  and  perilous  voyage. 

The  anchors  were  huge  masses  of  ice,  and,  as  the  ship  came 
within  a  short  distance  of  Long  Wharf,  the  ponderous  mass  of  iron 
on  the  starboard  side  was  let  go,  the  chain  flew  out,  scattering 
masses  of  ice  that  had  collected  around  the  hawse-holes,  and  the 
Morning  Star  swung  heavily  to  her  moorings. 

The  ship  had  come  in  in  charge  of  the  captain,  who  had  been 
unable  to  pick  up  a  pilot  ofF  the  coast  All  the  boats  were  out  look- 
ing for  vessels  needing  assistance,  and  the  Morning  Star  had  passed 
them  without  seeing  them  or  being  seen. 

When  the  harbor-master  came  on  board,  alter  the  first  greetings 
were  passed.  Captain  Edgar  asked  if  anything  had  been  heard  of 
the  Plover,  and  was  answered,  ''No.'* 

This  may  seem  a  curious  question  for  a  man  to  ask  who  had 
seen  the  vessel  brought  by  the  lee  and  the  seas  sweeping  over  her  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Plover  was  indistinctly  seen 
just  before  dark,  and  those  on  board  the  Morning  Star  could  form 
no  idea  what  damage  their  consort  had  sustained.  She  might  have 
lost  all  her  topmasts  and  sails,  yet  with  such  a  captain  and  crew  as 
she  possessed  they  would  be  replaced  in  two  days,  and  she  was  so 
capital  a  sea-boat  that  it  was  hoped  she  might  have  escaped  the 
lieavy  seas  that  at  a  distance  seemed  to  be  overwhelming  her. 

They  had  talked  it  all  over  in  the  cabin  and  in  the  forecastle, 
and  hope  whispered  that  the  Plover  might  yet  get  safe  into  port 

Besides  this,  three  days  after  crossing  the  line,  when  the  Morn- 
ing Star  was  moving  with  every  stitch  of  sail  set  that  she  could 
carry,  a  large  ship  was  seen  ahead  under  a  cloud  of  canvas,  stand- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  The  first  officer,  after  looking  at  the 
vessel  from  the  foretop-gallant-yard  with  the  best  glai»  in  the  ship, 
sang  out :  "  I  believe,  sir,  that  is  the  Plover.  She  has  a  new  set 
of  top-gallant-masts  and  her  top-sails  are  all  new." 

On  hearing  this  welcome  news,  the  crew  gave  three  cheers,  for 
they  would  gladly  have  given  up  their  chances  of  winning  the  prize 
to  know  that  their  consort  was  safe. 

The  sails  were  carefully  trimmed,  and  every  effort  made  to 
come  close  enough  to  the  vessel  ahead  to  remove  all  doubts  on  the 
subject ;  but,  although  at  first  the  Morning  Star  seemed  to  gain 
rapidly  on  the  other  ship,  the  latter  finally  took  a  fresh  breeze  and 
drew  ahead  so  fast  that  she  at  length  passed  from  sight 
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Great  ezcitemen't;,  at  course^  preyailed  on  board  the  Morning 
StBi;  u^i^^  assured,  ^wexe  many  of  the  ship's  company,  that  extra 
painBireTe  taken  duxing^  the  night  to  trim  the  yards  and  carry  sail 
to  come  Tip  vitb.  the  unknown  ship.  This  was  in  13°  10'  north 
latitude  and  48"*  17'  ^west  longitnde. 
liloit morning  tlie   stranger  was  seen  again  from  the  mast-head ; 

bvt  toward  Bunset   sHe  drew  away  and  was  lost  in  the  gloom  of 

eyening. 

"laee^ow  it  is,**  said  the  first  ofScer ;  "it's  those  new  sails  of 
hers  whic^  thicken  np  as  night  foils,  and  she  pulls  away  from  ns.** 

The  strange  Tessel  was  seen  running  the  same  course  as  the 
Homing  &tax  lor  several  days^  and  once  a  large  piece  of  bamboo 
floating  by  indicated  that  the  ship  was  from  China.  Still  later^  a 
cork  hat  covered  with  linen  drifted  by,  and  seemed  to  settle  all 
donbt    But  after  that  night  the  strange  ship  was  seen  no  more. 

Captain  Edgar  rejoiced  when  he  heard  that  he  had  won  the 
race;  but  presently  he  grew  serious,  and  his  anxiety  increased  when, 
on  iJie  same  day,  the  ship  Condor  arrived  from  Calcutta  and  the 
captun  reported  that  he  had  seen  a  sail  in  13"*  10'  north  latitude 
and  48^  17'  west  longitnde,  and  that  he  had  seen  her  at  intervals 
during  four  days.  On  the  fourth  day  the  Condor  changed  her  course 
to  the  eastward}  which  accounted  for  her  not  being  seen  again. 

The  captain  of  the  Condor  rex)orted  that  six  days  after  the  time 
the  PloTer  met  with  her  disaster,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
Morning  Star,  he  was  sailing  under  close*reefed  fore-sail  and  main- 
top-sail, and  nearly  run  over  a  quantity  of  ship's  spars,  rigging,  and 
sails,  which,  as  near  as  he  could  make  out,  were  the  foremast  and 
foretop-mast  and  lower  and  tojvBail  yards  of  a  large  ship.  The  masts 
and  yards  were  bright,  and  the  sails  were  floating  on  the  water, 
attached  to  them.  This  settled  any  doubts  as  to  the  Plover's  fate, 
for  those  masts  and  spars  were  like  those  the  Plover  carried  when 
she  left  Canton. 

Mr.  Rice,  a  passenger  who  had  made  many  voyages  to  and  from 
China,  had  always  asserted  that  he  saw  the  Plover's  foremast  go  by 
the  board  when  she  was  brought  by  the  lee,  and  all  on  board  the 
Morning  Star  felt  sure  he  was  right  until  they  fell  in  with  the  Con- 
dor, which  they  hopefully  took  for  the  Plover ;  but  now  all  hands 
agreed  that  the  Plover  was  certainly  lost. 

Next  day  a  ship  arriyed  from  St.  Helena,  and  the  day  after  one 
from  Ascension ;  both  reported  that  no  ship  in  distress  had  put 
into  eitiier  of  those  ports,  which  would  probably  have  been  the  case 
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had  the  Plover  surviyed  the  storm  and  lost  her  principal  spars  and 

HftilB* 

Thus  all  doubts  were  settled,  and  the  story  of  the  loss  of  the 
PloTer,  with  many  embellishments,  appeared  next  day  in  the  Bos- 
ton papers. 

The  owner  of  the  Plover,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  put  in  his  claim  for  insurance  on  the  ship  and  cargo ; 
and  so  satisfied  were  the  underwriters  of  the  vessel's  loss,  that  they 
prepared  to  pay  the  claim. 

When  Charles  Gale  opened  the  morning  paper,  the  first  thing 
that  struck  his  eye  was  the  announcement  of  the  Morning  Star's 
arrival,  and  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Plover,  with  all  on  board. 

His  heart  stood  still,  for  he  knew  his  brother  had  intended  sail- 
ing in  the  lost  ship,  and  his  name  was  not  in  the  Morning  Star's 
list  of  passengers.  His  doubts  were  soon  settled,  for  on  that  day  he 
received  two  letters  in  his  brother's  handwriting— one  containing 
the  draft  for  sixty  thousand  dollars,  the  other  a  few  lines  announc- 
ing that  he  was  about  to  sail  in  the  Plover.  The  captain  of  the  Morn- 
ing Star  gave  Charles  Gale  all  the  particulars,  and  assured  him  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  his  ever  seeing  his  brother  again. 

Charles  immediately  posted  to  Manchester  as  fast  as  a  swift 
horse  could  carry  him,  without  even  stopping  to  tell  his  wife  the 
dreadful  news — ^which,  however,  she  soon  read  in  the  paper. 

In  three  hours  after  leaving  Boston,  Charles  Gale  galloped  up 
to  the  door  of  his  father's  house.  As  soon  as  his  mother  saw  his 
pallid  face  and  trembling  limbs,  she  felt  that  some  new  calamity 
was  in  store  for  them ;  but  she  little  thought  it  was  one  in  which 
her  own  son  was  concerned,  but  rather  feared  it  was  some  news  of 
the  lost  boys — that  they  had  been  found  murdered  in  some  lonely 
place.  In  short,  she  imagined  some  horrible  thing  had  happened 
to  them. 

Charles  fell  into  his  mother's  outstretched  arms,  trembling  like 
a  leaf,  and  unable  to  speak  a  word.  He  had  been  chilled  to  the 
bone  in  his  bleak  ride  from  Boston ;  his  limbs  were  stiff,  and  his 
eyes  looked  as  if  all  the  life  had  gone  out  of  them. 

His  mother  led  him  aside,  and,  though  anxious  to  know  the 
worst  that  had  happened,  she  thought  first  of  her  son's  condition, 
and  went  to  procure  some  hot  muUed-wine  to  restore  the  circular 
tion  of  his  blood.  At  last  Charles  became  more  composed,  and, 
looking  at  his  mother  with  tearful  eyes,  exclaimed  :  "  0  my  poor 
mother,  prepare  for  news  that  will  rend  your  heart    Fate  has  dealt 
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us  some  fe&rfol  blows^  but  this  is  fche  hardest  of  all.  Yon^  who  are 
snch  a  good  Christian^  will  perhaps  bow  to  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence ;  bat  poor  &ther  will,  in  his  present  feeble  state,  sink  nnder 
this  new  calamity,  and  yon  mnst  master  np  all  yonr  coarage  to 
hear  what  I  have  to  tell  yon.'' 

"  New  calamity  1 "  said  Betsy  Jane ;  "  is  it  not  something  aboat 
the  children  ?    Are  they  dead  ?'' 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Charles;  "there  is  still  hope  of 
their  return ;  the  rewards  offered  by  father  and  his  friends,  and  by 
the  anthorities,  will,  I  hope,  produce  them  soon.  But  there  is  one 
yet  dearer  to  you  and  to  &ther  who  is  lost  to  as  foreyer." 

"  O  James,  James — it  is  James  who  is  gone  I  '*  sobbed  Betsy 
Jane^  "  my  own  darling  boy  I ''  and  she  sank,  as  if  dead,  to  the 
floor. 

She  had  felt  the  loss  of  the  children  most  deeply,  bat  hope  had 
all  along  buoyed  her  up.  She  was  as  if  stricken  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  her  future  seemed  a  dreary  desert,  with  dark  clouds  im- 
pending as  if  to  overwhelm  her. 

She  grasped  her  son's  hand  convulsiyely  as  he  supported  her  in 
his  arms  and  tried  to  console  her.  "Be  brave,  dear  mother,''  said 
he ;  "  do  not  forget  that  you  have  been  the  main-stay  on  which  we 
have  all  leaned  from  childhood.  You  must  be  the  one  now  to 
soothe  poor  father  in  this  bitter  trial.  He  is  old  and  frail — ^you 
aie  strong.  The  battle  of  life  is  but  brief  at  most ;  let  us  meet  its 
Ticissitudes  with  the  Christian  fortitude  that  becomes  us.  Suffer- 
ing humanity  as  a  rule  is  steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery.  Think  of 
the  millions  on  earth  who  long  for  heaven,  yet  are  afraid  to  die! 
Let  us  pray  for  strength  to  bear  this  fateful  potion  of  what  we 
deem  a  calamity,  but  which  perhaps  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
We  have  been  too  happy  hitherto  ;  life  has  gone  too  smoothly  with 
us,  and  has  glided  through  the  years  we  have  spent  on  this  lovely 
earth  like  a  calm  stream  flowing  over  golden  sands.  Had  we  pressed 
into  the  cup  of  life  more  of  the  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness,  and 
thought  less  of  its  fragrant  flowers  and  silvery  waters,  we  would  be 
better  able  to  bear  the  depths  of  woe  which  sooner  or  later  all  must 
encounter.  Gome,  be  brave,  mother,  and  be  our  comforter,  for  your 
Christian  virtues  are  not  mere  bubbles  that  burst  with  the  first 
passing  zephyr.  They  are  strong  as  adamant,  and  in  adversity  it  is 
your  vocation  to  sustain  those  who  have  not  your  seU-control  and 
fortitude." 

Betsy  Jane  raised  her  dimmed  eyes  to  those  of  her  son,  and  said 
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meekly :  *'  God^s  will  be  done.  Now,  Charles,  tell  me  all — ^you  will 
not  hear  a  murmur  from  me  again ;  I  shall  pray  for  light  in  these 
dark  and  terrible  misfortunes  that  haye  overtaken  us,  and  thank 
our  Bedeemer  for  his  assurances  of  a  perfect  hereafter  to  all  who 
believe  and  trust  in  him.  Now,  tell  me  all :  I  can  calmly  bear  the 
worst." 

Then  Charles,  in  a  choking  .voice,  told  her  all  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  loss  of  the  Plover ;  to  which  she  listened  in  silence, 
her  sobs  being  the  only  evidence  that  she  heeded  what  he  was  tell- 
ing her. 

'^  And  is  there  no  hope  of  the  ship's  reaching  some  port  where 
she  can  be  repaired,  or  may  not  the  people  be  picked  up  by  some 
passing  vessel  P  "  she  tremulously  inquired. 

**  No,  dear  mother,  there  is  no  hope.  I  have  made  careful  in- 
quiries on  every  point.  The  Condor  passed  over  the  spot  six  days 
after  the  catastrophe  occurred,  and  saw  the  spars  of  the  Plover  drift- 
ing before  a  heavy  gale,  in  which  no  human  being  could  live  in  a 
boat  or  lashed  to  a  mast.  There  is  no  hope,  mother ;  poor  James 
was  drowned,  with  all  on  board  the  Plover  1 " 

Samson  Ooliah,  who  had  been  dozing  on  a  sofa  in  the  sitting- 
room,  suddenly  awoke,  and,  missing  his  wife,  went  in  search  of  her. 
He  quietly  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Charles  and 
his  mother  were  talking.  On  hearing  something  Charles  had  said, 
the  old  man  staggered  forward,  and,  grasping  his  son  by  the  shoul- 
der,  said :  ''  What  has  happened  F  Tell  me  my  son  James  is  not  dead, 
and  will  return  to  me  I ''  and  he  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  the  side  of. 
Betsy  Jane,  who  took  his  head  in  her  arms  and  pressed  it  to  that 
faithful  heart  that  had  been  its  resting-place  in  all  its  sorrows. 

"  0  dear  husband,*'  said  Betsy  Jane,  "  God  has  dealt  heavily 
with  us,  and  we  have  lost  another  of  the  links  that  bound  us  to 
earth ;  but  we  have  yet  much  to  live  for— our  dear  Agnes  and  her 
little  girL  Think  what  she  will  suffer  when  she  hears  this  dread- 
ful news  I  She  will  suffer  more  than  all  of  us,  if  she  lives  through 
it.  We  must  live,  to  cherish  and  take  care  of  her  and  her  little 
daughter;  and  they  will  need  all  our  tenderness  and  care.  Be 
brave,  dear  husband,"  she  said,  repeating  the  words  her  son  had 
spoken  to  her. 

**  Ah  I  lass,"  said  Samson  Ooliah, '^  my  line  is  all  reeled  out,  and 
God  is  not  merciful  to  me  at  the  last.  How  have  I  sinned  ?  Betsy 
Jane,  you  ought  to  know  I  Have  I  done  aught  amiss  in  my  old 
age,  to  deserve  this  punishment  P   At  the  end  of  my  voyage,  when  I 
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returned  home  with  a  fall  cargo^  my  owners  rewarded  and  thanked 
me ;  bat  now,  when  my  voyage  of  life  is  nearly  ended — ^f or  I'm  eighty- 
four^  Betsy  Jane — God  heaps  misfortanes  npon  me.  Yet,  I're  tried 
to  keep  up  with  yon,  Betsy  Jane,  and  walk  in  his  ways/' 

Betsy  Jane  pat  her  hand  gently  on  her  hasband's  month* 
^'Hoah,  darling  I"  she  said ;  ^'no  one  knows  God's  ways,  or  what 
may  be  his  intentions.  Come  with  me."  And  she  led  him  to  her 
chamber,  where  they  kneeled  down  and  prayed  together ;  and  when 
Samson  Goliah  rose  from  his  knees  there  was  a  calmness  on  his  face 
that  his  wife  never  expected  to  see  there. 

Then  the  old  man  made  Betsy  Jane  tell  him  all  that  had  been 
told  her  by  Charles.  After  which  he  said :  ''  I  will  try  and  sleep 
now ;  this  has  exhausted  me."  While  he  lay  upon  the  sofa,  Betsy 
Jane  passed  her  hand  throogh  his  hair,  and  his  cares  were  soon  for- 
gotten in  slumber. 

No  one  can  tell  the  sofFerings  of  Agnes  that  night  when  Betsy 
Jane  broke  the  news  of  her  hasband's  death.  The  unhappy  wife 
hugged  her  infant  to  her  breast  and  wept  in  silence.  She  had  gone 
through  so  much  sorrow  that  she  could  bear  all  the  additional  ills 
that  could  be  heaped  upon  her.  Life  she  thought  had  no  further 
jojB  for  her ;  yet,  when  she  prayed  that  night,  she  thanked  God  for 
all  hifi  mercies,  and  thought  of  Christ's  words  to  the  a£9icted.  She 
VBs  so  crushed  in  spirit  and  in  body  when  she  laid  her  head  upon 
her  pillow,  that  she  sank  into  a  death-like  slumber,  and  remained  so 
until  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  streamed  into  her  chamber,  when, 
looking  in  the  glass,  she  found  that  her  beautiful  chestnut  hair 
had  turned  gray ;  but  she  welcomed  these  premature  gray  hairs  aa 
a  fitting  memento  to  the  one  she  had  loved  best  on  earth. 

That  night  the  old  man  became  very  restless,  and,  by  the  time 
the  doctor  reached  the  house  in  the  morning,  he  had  a  burning  fever. 
The  fever  lasted  a  week,  during  which  time  Samson  Goliah  was 
wholly  unconscious ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  fever  left  him 
much  enfeebled,  but  with  his  mind  clearer  than  before.  When  he 
recovered  his  senses,  he  looked  wistfully  at  his  wife,  and  said  :  ^^  Ah  I 
Betsy  Jane,  the  old  man  is  going,  and  leaving  life  not  altogether  sat- 
isfied that  he  has  done  right  in  this  world,  else  why  should  God  pun- 
iah  him  so,  and  make  his  last  years  pass  so  heavily  ?  I  don't  remem- 
ber ever  having  wronged  a  human  being.  I  may  have  struck  a 
whale  or  two  more  than  I  could  barrel  up,  but  that's  all.  May  God 
foigive  me  I  You'll  come  after  me  very  soon,  Betsy  Jane,  when 
you've  done  all  the  good  you  can  for  Agnes  and  her  child." 
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"  Yes,  I'll  come  soon,  Samson  Qoliah/'  replied  Betsy  Jane.  "  I 
don't  waDt  to  stay  long  here  after  you're  gone,  and  so  many  of 
my  joys  are  buried  in  the  grave.  But  be  quiet,  darling,  and  try 
to  sleep,"  and  she  ran  her  magnetic  fingers  through  his  hair,  and 
he  slept ;  but  it  was  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  for  in  the 
morning  the  old  man  lay  cold  in  death. 

The  early  sun  shone  through  the  closed  window-blinds,  and 
cast  fanciful  shadows  on  the  chamber-walls.  Around  the  house 
was  a  peaceful  calm,  and  all  nature  looked  so  beautiful  that  one 
might  say  angels  had  cast  a  halo  around  the  spot.  Samson  Goliah 
had  departed  this  life  without  making  any  sign.  He  had  suffered 
many  griefs,  but  thia  dew  of  heaven  had  fallen  into  wounds  that 
could  not  be  healed  on  earth,  and  Ood  called  him  away  while  be 
was  calmly  sleeping,  with  his  hand  clasped  by  the  one  he  loved  best 
on  earth. 

Betsy  Jane  had  sat  all  night  long  watching  her  husband ;  at 
length  die  fell  asleep  also,  and,  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  sHe 
went  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  day. 

As  she  turned  at  the  door  to  look  at  her  husband,  a  beam  of 
light  through  the  shutters  illuminated  his  face.  Her  heart  ceased 
beating ;  she  felt  a  dread  she  had  never  felt  before.  Although  this 
was  not  the  look  of  death  she  had  witnessed  in  other  cases,  she  knew 
that  her  husband  was  no  more. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  bright  angels  were  beckoning  him  to  realms 
elysian,  and  she  almost  felt  pain  to  think  he  had  parted  from  her 
with  a  smile  lighting  up  his  face. 

Betsy  Jane  did  not  shriek  or  faint,  but  she  gazed  upon  the 
object  of  her  youthful  love  as  if  he  had  been  transfigured,  and  then, 
approaching,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  cold  forehead,  and  said  : 
''Yes,  this  is  death  !  I  will  follow  you  soon,  dear  husband."  Then 
she  clasped  his  hand  and  rested  her  head  upon  his  breast,  while 
her  tears  flowed  silently.  Thus  she  was  found  by  the  housekeeper 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  led  away. 

Captain  Samson  Goliah  Oale  was  buried,  three  days  after  his 
decease,  at  the  foot  of  his  favorite  tree,  a  wide-spreading  white-oak, 
that  looked  like  the  monarch  of  all  the  trees  around.  Betsy  Jane 
could  sit  at  the  parlor-window  and  look  out  on  her  husband's 
grave. 

All  the  people  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  attended  old  Captain 
Gale's  funeral,  for  he  was  universally  loved  and  respected.  All 
knew  of  the  sorrows  that  had  hastened  his  end,  and  all  had  sympa- 
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thized  with  him  ^wliile  liTing^  and  regretted  him  now  that  he  was 


Samson  Goliah.  Oale^  thongh  bom  in  humble  circumstances^  was 
perhaps  better  kno^vm.  for  his  virtues  than  many  who  make  greater 
pretensions.  His  "was  a  character  for  youth  to  emulate  who  hope 
to  reach  a  green  and.  honored  old  age. 

How  seldom  do  we  see,  in  fashionable  life,  old  age  so  honored  and 
respected  that  tlie  -world  will  step  aside  from  its  pleasures  to  pay  a 
sineere  tribute  to  its  memory  I  It  may  put  on  weeds  and  make  a 
dismal  show  ;  may  drop  tears  abundant  as  the  dews  of  mom,  to  be 
IB  qaickly  dried. 

But  the  world  will  glorify  him  who,  from  early  youth  and  amid 
fhe  Ticissitudes  of  lortnne,  can  boast  of  duties  well  performed  and 
days  weU  spent,  whose  healthy  spirit  finds  gratification  in  all  the 
works  of  nature  ;  'who  hears  Toices  in  the  whispering  leares — ^f or 
BQch  a  one  deatb.  lias  no  terrors. 

In  that  solemn  hour,  when  the  dying  put  up  their  prayers  to 

their  Maker,  asking  f  orgiyeness  of  their  sins,  and  not  knowing  upon 

what  journey  they  may  be  bound,  the  angels  sing  their  peaceful 

leqmem  around  the  just  man's  head,  and  fan  his  brows  with  their 

wings  as  lie  sinks  peacefully  to  his  eternal  rest. 

Such  is  the  goodness  of  God  to  those  who  haye  kept  his  com- 
mandments and  walked  in  his  ways.  Such  a  man  was  old  Captain 
Oak,  of  Gale's  Point 

Charles  Oale  and  his  wife  had  been  staying  at  the  Gale  house 
an  through  the  family  troubles,  and  Mary  was  a  great  comfort  to 
her  sister  amid  her  afflictions,  which  seemed  greater  than  any  one 
frail  woman  could  bear.  Within  a  few  months  she  had  lost  her 
mother;  then  she  had  been  bereayed  of  her  two  children;  then 
came  the  news  of  the  loss  of  her  husband  at  sea;  and  finally 
came  the  death  of  that  good  old  man  who  had  proyed  himself  a 
fond  father  to  her,  and  who  died  before  his  time,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  his  grandsons — for  up  to  that  period  his  stalwart  form  was  like 
the  trunk  of  the  sturdy  oak  on  which  the  wind  spends  its  fury  in 


At  length  Charles  had  to  return  to  his  duties  in  Boston.  His 
wife  remained  at  the  Gale  house  for  a  time  longer,  but  eyentually 
returned  to  her  home. 

Betsy  Jane  liyed  along,  calmly  attending  to  all  her  duties. 
When  these  were  finished,  she  would  sit,  in  fine  weather,  beside  her 
husband's  graye  under  the  old  oak-tree,  communing  with  his  spirit 
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until  the  shades  of  eyening  warned  her  that  it  was  time  to  re-€nter 
the  house.    ' 

She  gradually  failed,  owing  to  the  adyance  of  years,  and  from  a 
longing  to  join  the  husband  of  her  youth  in  those  realms  where  she 
hoped  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  him  forever. 

At  last  she  had  to  be  helped  to  the  grave  by  the  old  house- 
keeper. One  evening,  when  the  latter  went  for  Betsy  Jane,  she 
found  her  lying  with  her  head  resting  on  the  grave.  She  was  dead, 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips.  She  seemed  to  say,  '^I  have  joined  him 
at  last,  and  we  part  no  more.'' 

Betsy  Jane  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  and  Agnes 
was  again  bereaved,  for  she  had  greatly  loved  this  gentle  mother-in- 
law,  who  had  been  to  her  all  that  a  mother  could  be.  The  only 
thing  that  now  chained  Agnes  to  life  was  the  helpless  child,  which 
depended  entirely  upon  her  for  protection,  and  who  had  never 
known,  and  never  would  know,  a  Mher's  love.  But  for  this  child^ 
she  would  long  since  have  given  way  under  the  mass  of  affliction 
that  weighed  her  down. 

But  fresh  troubles  awaited  poor  Agnes.  A  short  time  after  his 
mother's  death,  Charles  Oale  came  to  his  sister-in-law  and  told  her 
that  he  had  been  offered  the  same  position  that  his  brother  James 
had  held  in  Canton,  which  was  very  fortunate,  as  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  go  to  China  to  settle  his  brother's  private  affairs ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  could  settle  up  his  father's  estate,  of  which  he 
was  the  executor,  he  must  depart.  Mary,  he  said,  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  go  with  him  to  China. 

Agnes  had  encountered  so  many  sorrows,  that  she  met  this 
dreadful  news — dreadful  to  her — with  gentle  resignation,  such  as 
she  had  displayed  under  her  other  misfortunes. 

Her  sorrow  was  only  manifested  in  the  still  hours  of  the  nighty 
when  only  Qod  and  his  angels  could  witness  her  bitter  tears.  She 
knew  not  what  was  to  become  of  her,  or  how  she  was  to  live.  She 
had  no  knowledge  of  business,  or  what  arrangements  would  be 
made,  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  for  her  maintenance. 

She  had,  however,  felt  confidence  in  Charles  Gale,  and  was  sat- 
isfied that  he  would  do  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  premises. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  Mrs.  Holbrook,  the  housekeeper^ 
was  to  remain  with  Agnes  until  Charles  Gale's  return,  which  would 
be  in  two  years  ;  that  one  of  the  hired  men  was  to  be  retained  also, 
and  a  young  woman  as  cook ;  that  enough  money  should  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Boston  Bank  to  keep  up  the  house ;  and  that  a  lawyer 
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friend  of  Charles  would  call  once  a  month,  to  see  that  eyerything 
was  right. 

Instead  of  sailing  from  Boston  in  the  Morning  Star^  which  ves- 
sel was  about  to  leaye  for  Canton,  Charles  concluded  to  embark 
from  New  York ;  and,  after  a  most  painful  parting  from  Agnes, 
he  and  his  wife  and  child  took  the  stage-coach  for  that  city,  whence 
he  wrote  that  he  had  engaged  passage  in  the  Kimrod,  which  was  to 
safl  in  a  few  days  for  Canton. 

When  the  time  came  for  all  those  she  loyed  on  earth  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  by  the  great  ocean,  Agnes's  strength  failed  her  en- 
tiiely,  and,  worn  out  with  grief,  she  took  to  her  bed,  where  the 
faithful  housekeeper  tended  her  for  many  days  with  the  most  assid- 
uous care.  Eyen  the  cheerful  prattle  of  her  little  Mary — so  called 
after  her  absent  sister — could  not  exclude  the  unhappy  feelings 
which  crushed  her  to  earth ;  for,  on  parting  with  Mary,  she  felt  as 
if  an  the  world  had  deserted  her. 

A  week  after  the  departure  of  her  brother-in-law,  a  Kew  York 
paper  came  to  Agnes  with  a  list  of  passengers  in  the  Nimrod, 
among  them  the  names  of  her  relatives ;  also  a  letter,  by  the  pilot- 
boat,  from  CharleSy  bidding  Agnes  a  final  farewell,  and  describing 
the  comforts  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  had  taken  passage. 

Agnes  knew  that  she  could  not  expect  another  letter  from  Charles 
and  Mary  in  less  than  a  year,  unless  the  vessel  chanced  to  put  in  at 
some  port  on  her  way  to  Canton,  or  meet  some  vessel  on  the  passage 
bound  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  long  time  to  wait,  but  she  tried  to  be  patient  as  the 
months  went  by  without  further  tidings.  At  length,  after  more 
than  a  year  had  passed  without  any  news  being  heard  from  the 
Ximrod,  the  newspapers  began  to  speculate  on  the  probability  of 
her  being  lost  Finally,  on  a  claam  being  made  for  insurance  on 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  the  underwriters  paid  it  without  demur. 
Where  or  how  she  was  lost  no  one  could  conjecture ;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  ship  was  never  more  heard  of. 

Perhaps  she  had  foundered  in  some  great  cyclone,  or  struck  some 
hidden  rock ;  perhaps  she  was  destroyed  by  fire  far  from  land,  and, 
if  any  of  her  passengers  or  crew  escaped  in  boats,  they  failed  to 
reach  the  shore.  In  such  cases  conjecture  is  aU  in  vain.  No  one 
can  tell  what  fearful  trials  people  who  are  ^' never  heard  of  go 
through  with* 

We  lie  in  our  beds  during  the  stormy  night,  and  hear  the  roar 
of  the  surf  as  it  dashes  on  the  rocks  or  sandy  beach.    We  love  to 
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listen  to  the  murmur  of  'the  wayes^  and  go  to  sleep  with  the  boom- 
ing of  the  ocean  sounding  in  our  ears.  We  do  not  often  realize 
that  a  storm^  which  is  music  to  us,  is  bringing  disaster^  perhaps 
death,  to  hundreds  on  the  raging  ocean ;  that  this  same  storm, 
which  is  spending  its  fury  upon  our  shore,  marks  a  road  across  the 
ocean  strewed  with  wrecks  and  drifting  cargoes. 

.When  the  fleecy  waves  roll  in  upon  the  white  beach,  we  little 
think  what  destruction  they  have  wrought  in  the  distance,  and 
now  laugh  in  glee  at  the  mischief  they  haye  done,  and,  dancing  oyer 
the  sands,  end  their  gambols  by  shrieking,  in  language  only  known 
to  the  spirits  of  the  ocean,  the  sad  tidings  of  the  misery  they  have 
caused. 

Those  harmonious  waves  could  tell,  if  they  liked,  how  some  ill- 
fated  ship,  her  rigging  all  draped  with  ice,  had  battled  long  against 
their  fierce  attacks ;  how  they  had  in  very  spite  shattered  the  hull, 
while  fierce  winds  broke  the  masts  and  rent  the  sails,  until,  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  ice  and  water,  the  vessel  sank  to  those  interminable 
depths  which  will  give  up  their  secrets  only  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
trumpet,  when  all  the  mysteries  of  earth  and  sea  wiU  be  revealed, 
and  those  who  lie  hid  in  the  caves  of  ocean  shall  stand  before  the 
Father  to  receive  their  final  sentence. 

Listen  to  that  sound  of  woe  brought  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ! 
It  comes  with  lightning-speed  from  a  hundred  leagues  away. 

It  is  the  last  cry  of  the  poor  father,  as  he  lashes  his  child  to  a 
broken  spar,  to  save  it  from  a  more  speedy  death,  while  he  sub- 
mits  himself  to  the  ocean,  daring  the  dangers  of  the  breakers  between 
him  and  the  shore  which  neither  of  them  ever  reaches. 

Only,  perchance  at  daylight,  some  restless  fisherman,  who  has  no 
faith  in  the  music  of  ocean,  knowing  too  weU  the  meaning  of  its 
treacherous  sighs,  stands  aghast  as  he  sees,  lashed  to  a  drifting 
mast,  the  form  of  a  lovely  child,  its  rounded  limbs  torn  by  the 
waves,  its  luxuriant  curls  mixed  with  the  damp  sea-weeds,  its  frozen 
eyes  gleaming  with  looks  of  despair ;  wliile  the  fond  father's  form, 
bereft  of  life,  is  tossed  to  and  fro  among  the  angry  breakers,  while 
hungry  sharks  snap  at  his  sturdy  limbs,  which  but  for  these  mon- 
sters might  have  borne  him  to  the  shore  in  safety. 

Hark  I  what  sound  is  that  booming  across  the  sea  ?  It  is  the 
minute-gun  I  Another  and  another  comes  over  the  wild  ocean,  while 
the  storms  come  down  in  all  their  force,  and  icicles  hanging  from 
the  masts  and  shrouds  gleam  out  amid  the  lightning's  vivid  flash  ! 
The  rain  falls  hissing  on  the  slippery  deck,  while  the  vessel,  like  a 
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frightened  eteed,  trembles  in  all  her  timbers^  leaping  at  eyerj  blast 
toward  the  rook-bonnd  shore  that  waits  to  receiye  her  in  its  cruel 
embrace. 

No  friendly  beacon  will  bom  on  snch  a  night  as  this^  no  friendly 
hand  will  lannch  a  boat  to  saye ;  a  boat  wonld  soon  be  swamped  in 
billows  frothed  with  rage. 

The  helmsman  lashes  himself  to  the  wheel ;  the  captain  sinks  in 
the  arms  of  death,  coyered  with  snow  and  ice.  The  ship  drifts 
swiftly  upon  the  rock-bonnd  shore,  which  thrusts  its  &ng8  through 
the  iron-bound  ribs,  and  holds  her  there  while  oyerwhelming  breakers 
wash  from  her  decks  all  semblance  of  human  form,  saye  the  lone 
helmsman  lashed  to  the  wheel,  all  stifl!  and  stark,  gazing  with  glassy 
eyes  on  the  broken  compass,  as  if  struggling  to  head  tixe  yessel  from 
the  rough  shore  that  he  knew  would  giye  but  bitter  welcome. 

See  how  the  wayes  beat  oyer  the  helpless  yessel — ^those  coward 
wayes  that  spare  not  those  who  come  within  their  grasp !  See 
how  they  gambol  through  the  'tween-decks  and  in  the  hold,  throw- 
ing out  the  cargo,  which  becomes  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
storm-torn  beach  I 

These  are  some  of  the  gambols  of  those  melodious  wayes,  whose 
music  soothes  us  to  slumber ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  see  the  wreck, 
and  follow  the  bodies  of  the  dead  mariners  to  their  grayes,  that  we 
can  fully  realize  the  treachery  of  the  ocean. 

The  sound  of  the  breakers  at  the  Gale  clifFs  struck  always 
mournfully  upon  Agnes's  ear,  and  she  would  haye  left  the  place, 
had  she  any  other  home  than  this. 

Here  she  was  obliged  to  liye,  and  there  was  still  some  consola- 
tion left  in  sitting  under  the  giant  oak,  by  the  grayes  of  those  she 
loyed,  and  tbinMng  of  the  happy  days  of  the  past.  She  had  lost 
eyerything  by  the  sea.  A  sailor  had  stolen  her  two  boys,  and  who 
could  tell  but  what  they  had  been  carried  to  sea  and  ingulfed  in 
tiie  maw  of  that  insatiable  monster,  the  same  as  the  others  she  had 
loyed  ?  Yet,  although  she  hated  the  sight  of  the  ocean,  and  eyery- 
thing connected  with  it,  here  she  must  liye. 

Perhaps  her  children  might  yet  return,  although  it  was  now 
two  years  since  their  disappearance.  Perhaps  they  would  remember 
their  homes,  and  some  day  escape  from  their  captors,  if  they  were 
itill  Uying,  and  come  back  to  their  fond  mother. 

She  watched  for  them  by  day  and  dreamed  of  them  by  night. 
She  liyed  on,  and  hoped  always.  And  here,  under  the  land  care  of 
MiB.  Holbrook,  we  must  leaye  her. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  KBW  DETBOTIVB, 

Twenty  years  have  passed  away  sinoe  we  left  Agnes  Oale  and 
her  little  Mary  sitting  nnder  the  great  oak  near  the  graves  of  Sam- 
son Ooliah  and  Betsy  Jane.  Our  readers  mnst  now  accompany  ns 
to  New  York^  a  city  which  even  then  seemed  destined  to  become 
the  emporium  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

In  1820  New  York^  it  is  tme,  was  but  a  Tillage  compared  with 
what  it  is  to-day.  The  suburbs  were  mere  hamlets.  There  wei^ 
no  gfus-lights  in  the  city  streets^  but  in  lieu  thereof  a  few  oil-lamps 
just  served  to  make  darkness  visible  to  the  belated  wanderer,  and 
perhaps  to  assist  the  housebreaker  and  foot-pad  in  plying  their  nefa- 
rious trade. 

There  were  no  railroads  in  the  country.  Street-cars  had  not 
been  dreamed  of,  but  there  was  a  fair  proportion  of  din^  omni- 
buses and  rickety  hacks  to  convey  passengers  from  one  point  to 
another  within  the  city  limits.  After  ten  o'clock  at  night  few  of 
these  were  to  be  seen,  except,  perhaps,  around  the  Park  Theatre 
waiting  for  passengers  when  the  performance  should  be  over. 

New  York  was  nothing  like  the  city  it  is  to-day ;  and  the  most 
far-seeinir  citizen  of  that  period  could  hardly  have  imagined  what 
mighty  changes  would  be  brought  about  in  sLy  yeT^ 

We  well  remember  New  York  in  all  its  darkness  and  filth,  with  its 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  that  have  been  swept  away  by  ravaging 
but  beneficial  fires.  Its  dens  of  thieves  were  worse,  if  possible,  than 
those  of  London  or  Paris  ;  for  when  rogues  could  no  longer  thrive 
in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  they  emigrated  to  New  York,  where 
they  could  rob  and  murder  with  impunity. 

There  were  no  police  in  those  days  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
guardians  of  the  night  were  often  old  and  inefficient  men,  who 
pottered  about  with  lanterns  in  their  feeble  hands,  which  showed 
the  thieves  their  every  movement ;  and,  when  the  streets  became 
deserted,  they  went  to  sleep  in  some  convenient  doorway  or  boozed 
away  their  hours  in  a  night-cellar. 

In  the  days  of  which  we  write,  New  York  city  scarcely  extended 
beyond  Canal  Street.  There  were  few  handsome  public  or  private 
buildings,  but  any  number  of  tumble-down  rookeries  that  dated 
back  to  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and  were  fit  only  for  the  flames.    Now 
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citj  extends  -fco  the  Harlem  Biyer  and  beyond^  with  blocks  in- 
^^etable  of   xaagnificent  warehouses,  and  with  priyate  residences 
^tTie  vith  tliose  of  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
in  1820  tlie  -wharves  of  New  York  were  crowded  with  shipping, 
and  many  noble  vessels  might  be  seen  flying  the  Ameiican  flag ;  bnt 
the  wharyes  oix  tlie  ITorth  Biyer  extended  only  to  about  what  is  now 
known  as  Barolay   Street  Ferry,  and  on  the  East  Biyer  to  James 
Slip.    Brooklyn  in  tliose  days  was  barren  of  shipping,  as  were  Jer- 
sey City  and  S[ol>olceii«    There  were  a  conple  of  slow-going  steam 
ferry-boats  crossing  from  Folton  Street  to  Brooklyn,  and  one  from 
Jackson  Street  to  near  the  Kayy-Yard,  and  two  ferry-boats  crossed 
the  North  Kiver  "between  New  York  and  Jersey  City.     In  short, 
the  New  York  of   1820  was  a  primitiye-looking  plaise  compared 
▼ith  the  New  Y'ork  of  1884 

As  traveling  in  those  days  was  difficult  and  expensiye,  it  was 

little  indulged  in  \>j  the  people.    There  were  no  great  hotels,  snch 

as  are  now  seen  in  all  directions.    The  ''City  Hotel,''  on  Broad- 

my,  just  above  Trinity  Church,  was  the  fayorite  stopping-place, 

and  was  generally  crowded  from  basement  to  garret.     Its  caterer, 

the  tamona  Willard,  known  all  oyer  the  country,  dispensed  the  most 

bountiitd  hospitality,  for  which  each  trayeler  was  expected  to  pay 

what  waa  then  considered  the  exorbitant  charge  of  two  dollars  a  day. 

It  is  not  onr  intention  to  write  a  history  of  New  York,  which 

could  not  be  done  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  yolume ;  nor 

than  we  endeavor  to  giye  an  account  of  its  progress  in  the  last  half- 

eentniy — its  millionaires  and  speculators,  its  magnificent  buildings, 

its  public  parks  and  eleyated  railroads,  and  the  thousand  improye- 

ments  that  astonish  the  strangers  that  yisit  it. 

We  only  desire  that  the  reader  should  be  carried  back  to  the  time 
when  New  York,  although  an  important  city,  was  but  a  village 
compared  to  its  greatness  now.  Any  one  who  had  visited  the  place 
at  the  time  we  write  of,  and  had  not  seen  it  since,  would  think 
himself  in  dream-land,  and  be  prepared  to  believe  that  the  wonder- 
ful stories  of  the  '^  Arabian  Nights''  were  not  exaggerated. 

Let  the  reader  draw  a  line  on  the  map  of  New  York  from  the 
foot  of  Grand  Street,  on  the  East  Biver,  to  the  foot  of  Canal 
Street,  on  the  North  Biver,  and  he  will  see  aU  there  was  of  New 
York  at  the  time  we  write  about.  There  were  some  good  houses 
building  higher  up  in  Broadway,  but  Bowling  Green  and  its  neigh- 
borhood were  the  resort  of  the  rich  and  fashionable,  and  many 
wealthy  people  resided  in  the  houses  facing  the  Battery,  whose 
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houses^  onoe  the  resort  of  all  that  was  gay  and  beautiful,  are  now 
turned  into  tenement-houses,  or  ofGices  connected  with  the  twenty 
thousand  emigrants  that  come  weekly  from  Europe  to  find  a  home 
on  our  shores. 

The  new  City  HaU  was  considered  at  that  time  a  splendid  piece 
of  architecture,  and  its  park  was  the  boast  of  New  York.  On 
pleasant  afternoons  the  fashionable  people  resorted  to  the  park, 
and,  alighting  from  their  carriages,  would  promenade,  listening  to 
the  music  of  some  military  band,  no  doubt  imagining  they  were  in 
a  place  only  second  to  Hyde  FarL  But  its  glories  hare  departed, 
and  it  has  long  since  been  overshadowed  by  the  splendors  of  Central 
Park. 

The  City  Hall  was  then  the  court  of  justice,  where  the  mayor 
and  the  recorder,  each  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  carried  out  the 
mandates  of  the  law  ;  and  in  Chambers  Street,  near  by,  might  be 
found,  without  difficulty,  by  those  disposed  to  appropriate  the 
goods  of  others  to  their  own  use,  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police, 
who  wielded  great  authority,  and  who,  if  he  had  not  the  same 
power  as  the  recorder  to  sentence,  generally  directed  the  punish- 
ment to  be  given  to  any  offender  that  fell  into  his  clutches. 

One  morning,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  the  chief  of  police  was  in 
his  office,  with  a  dozen  watchmen  and  constables  about  him  mak- 
ing their  reports.  Some  twenty  culprits  were  seated  on  a  wooden 
bench,  waiting  for  the  chief  to  take  up  their  cases. 

The  majority  of  these  offenders  represented  human  nature  in  its 
lowest  depths  of  degradation,  but  two  or  three  were  young  men 
who  had  been  out  on  a  lark  the  night  before,  and  were  accused  of 
assaulting  watchmen,  breaking  street-lamps,  etc. 

The  chief  of  police  gave  most  of  them  short  shrift,  and,  being 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  they  were  a  bad  lot,  he  sent  them 
up  to  the  recorder,  with  a  written  statement  of  their  offenses  as 
they  struck  him. 

The  chief  was  a  wiry,  hard-featured  man  of  about  fifty,  whoae 
cold,  gray  eye  seemed  to  look  through  and  through  the  culprits 
brought  before  him,  without  a  ray  of  sympathy  for  any  human 
being. 

He  had  a  vnfe  and  family,  and  doubtless  possessed  some -hu- 
man affection,  yet  he  looked  as  if  it  would  give  him  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  send  his  nearest  relatives  to  jaiL  Every  time  he 
condemned  a  prisoner  he  would  take  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff  from  a 
brass  box,  liberally  besprinkling  his  ample  shirt-ruffle— -which  was 
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picturesquely  yariegated  with  tobacco-juice,  for  he  used  the  weed  in 
an  its  forms,  and  was  an  accurate  marksman  with  the  spittoon  for 
a  target 

When  the  prisoners  had  filed  out  of  the  police-office,  on  their 
way  to  the  recorder's  court-room,  the  chief  sat  silent  for  some  min- 
uies,  the  constables  pieserring  a  respectful  attitude  near  by.  At 
length  he  said  to  one  of  them :  ''Look  here,  Oharley,  is  this  all 
you  fellows  did  last  night — ^picking  up  a  lot  of  miserable  devils  not 
worth  looking  after  ?  While  you  are  haunting  grog-shops,  where 
this  kind  of  yermin  congregate,  you  lose  sight  of  bigger  game.  If 
you  think  you  gain  a  reputation  for  zeal  by  this  sort  of  work,  you 
are  rery  much  mistaken.  You  can  capture  a  poor  rabbit  that  is 
nibbling  some  rich  man's  cabbages,  but,  while  looking  for  such 
mild  game,  the  fox  walks  in  and  steals  all  the  neighbor's  chickens* 
In  other  words,  while  you  are  picking  up  a  lot  of  poor  devils  who 
have  drank  too  much  and  who  would  go  home  and  sleep  it  oft  if 
you  gave  them  a  chance,  you  never,  by  any  accident,  overtake  a 
burglar.  While  you  are  lumging  around  drinking-places,  the  burg- 
lars are  robbing  houses,  breaking  into  stores,  bursting  bank-safes, 
and  knocking  people  down  in  the  streets.  I  see  by  the  paper  this 
morning  that  last  night  four  private  houses  were  robbed,  two  jew- 
elryHstores  ransacked,  one  bank-safe  burst  open,  and  three  citizens 
knocked  down  and  robbed  in  the  streets." 

The  constables  looked  pale  when  the  chief  enumerated  this  list 
of  o&nses  committed  under  their  noses ;  but  the  man  addressed 
as  Charley  spoke  up,  and  said,  ''  That's  hawful  news,  if  it's  true, 
yer  'onner ;  but  them  newspapers  oSen  makes  up  that  kind  of  stufE. 
I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  all  night  a-watchin'  every  feUer  I  seen  goin' 
along  the  street." 

''Nonsense  I"  said  the  chief.  "Fve  had  a  detective  go  to  all 
the  places  mentioned,  who  found  every  word  of  it  true.  There's 
a  bag  of  tools  in  the  comer  there  that  the  cracksmen  left  behind  in 
the  last  place  they  visited.  These  fellows  have  bagged  so  much 
plunder  they  can  now  retire  from  business  and  join  the  church. 
They  knew  none  of  you  could  identify  their  tools  to  save  your  lives." 

"Let  me  look  at  'em,  yer  'onner,"  said  Charley. 

'' Oh,  yes,"  said  the  chief,  "look  at  them  as  much  as  you  like ; 
but  youHl  have  to  show  more  smartness  than  you've  ever  yet  ex- 
hibited to  find  a  clew  from  them." 

"  Them  ain't  American  tools,  an'  they  ain't  Hinglish.  They're 
fmrren  took,  yer  'onner." 
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"  Well,  you  ought  to  know,  Charley,"  said  the  chief,  with  a  grim 
smile,  ''for  I  guess,  if  the  truth  were  told,  youVe  used  them  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  your  life.*' 

This  was  a  home  thrust,  for  his  comrades  knew  that  Charley 
had  served  a  term  in  an  English  prison  for  housebreaking,  and  had 
afterward  been  taken  on  the  London  police-force  on  the  time-honored 
principle  of  setting  a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue.  After  Charley  had 
been  shot  once  or  twice  and  nearly  beaten  to  death  by  his  old  pals, 
who  were  eyer  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  kill  him,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  emigrate:  so  he  came  to  New  York  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  London  police  authorities,  and  obtained  a 
situation  as  constable. 

Charley  had  been  very  useful  in  ferreting  out  burglars,  and,  if 
he  had  not  c^tured  many,  he  had  made  the  fraternity  so  uncom- 
fortable that  they  would  sometimes  suspend  operations  for  a  month 
at  a  time ;  and  then  they  would  break  out  with  renewed  ardor^ 
much  to  Charley's  disgust  and  the  rage  of  his  chief. 

Within  the  past  year  there  had  appeared  in  the  city  a  gang  of 
daring  burglars,  who  had  spread  consternation  among  wealthy  house- 
keepers. They  would  enter  private  houses  in  spite  of  bolts  and  bars; 
walk  into  jewelers'  shops  and  quickly  penetrate  the  brick-and-iron 
strong-boxes  where  the  valuables  were  stowed  away;  and  they  varied 
their  pastimes  by  knocking  down  and  robbing  citizens  after  dark. 

Nothing  seemed  secure  against  these  rascals,  and  so  far  not  one 
of  the  gang  had  been  apprehended,  or  any  of  the  plunder  recovered. 
No  banker  felt  secure,  when  he  went  home  at  night,  that  he  would 
not  come  back  in  the  morning  and  find  all  his  money  gone.  He 
might  have  an  extra  watch  for  many  nights  in  succession,  yet 
in  an  unguarded  moment  the  burglars  would  get  into  his  treasure- 
Tault  So  it  was  with  others.  They  might  keep  their  silver  in 
bank  for  months  ;  but,  if  they  took  it  home  to  use  at  a  party,  they 
were  liable  to  lose  it  before  the  next  morning. 

It  seemed  evident  that  the  thieves  had  accomplices  in  the  banks, 
stores,  and  private  houses;  but  none  had  ever  been  detected.  Many 
gentlemen  gave  up  wearing  expensive  watches  and  bought  cheap 
silver  ones,  and  left  their  pocket-books  at  home.  But  there  were  still 
plenty  of  imprudent  men  in  New  York  who  would  carry  large  sums 
of  money  about  their  persons — ^won  at  the  gambling-table,  perhaps  : 
so  that  fortunate  persons  were  often  made  unfortunate  before  they 
reached  their  homes.  They  would  be  robbed  almost  to  a  certainty^ 
and  by  a  sufScient  force  to  defy  resistance.    The  victim  seldom  had 
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adianoe  to  cry  out;  for,  when  he  least  expected  it,  a  net  with  a  choker 
attached  would  be  thrown  oyer  his  head,  confining  his  arms  so  that 
no  redstanoe  could  be  made. 

When  the  ancient  watchman  made  his  rounds,  he  often  found 
one  of  those  unfortunates  lying  on  the  ground  with  legs  and  arms 
secured  and  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  but  not  otherwise  injured. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afEairs  when  the  chief  of  police  made  his 
sarcastic  remarks  to  ''English  Charley" — ^remarks  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  police-force  then  present. 

**  Ifs  time  this  thing  was  stopped,"  continued  the  chief  of  police. 
''Here  am  I  looking  cTcry  morning  like  a  fool  when  the  news  of 
Qiese  outrages  is  brought  in,  and  a  newspaper  reporter  comes  for 
information  and  I  can't  give  him  any.  Now,  I  tell  you  fellows, 
once  for  all,  if  yon  don't  ferret  out  these  rascals,  and  break  up  the 
gang,  111  discharge  erery  mother's  son  of  you.  I  hear  that  these 
fellows  are  even  breaking  into  houses  in  the  country,  and  haye 
walked  away  with  a  lot  of  money  and  yaluables  in  and  about  Cats- 
kill,  where  some  wealthy  people  haye  built  country  residences.  I 
haye  been  applied  to  by  the  citizens  up  there  for  some  cleyer  de- 
tectiyes  to  help  their  constables  ferret  out  the  yermin ;  but  I  had 
to  send  back  word  that  there  is  such  a  set  of  numbskulls  on  my 
force  that  I  could  giye  them  no  assistance." 

"But,  yer  'onner — ^"  began  English  Charley. 

"But  me  no  'buts,'"  said  the  chief.  "I'ye  no  time  to  waste 
listening  to  your  excuses.  Double  your  force  by  picking  out  the 
best  men  you  can  find  to,  assist  you,  and  I  will  foot  the  bill ;  but, 
by  heayens  I  I  must  haye  one  of  these  cracksmen  within  the  week. 
When  once  I  get  hold  of  the  end  of  a  line,  I'm  much  mistaken 
if  I  don't  reach  the  other  end  before  I  let  go.  Now  clear  out,  and 
remember  what  I  tell  you.  I  can  find  plenty  of  sleepy  old  watch- 
men who  can  pick  up  drunkards  and  yagabonds,  but  I  want  men 
who  haye  sense  enough  to  hunt  down  burglars  and  foot-pads." 

When  an  his  satellites  had  departed,  the  chief  sat  down  to  ponder 
oyer  the  situation  of  aflEairs.  His  eyes  looked  grayer  and  colder 
than  eyer.  He  looked  into  his  snuff-box  as  if  to  find  inspiration 
ttiere,  and  ended  by  sprinkling  half  the  contents  oyer  his  shirt- 
frilL  He  opened  huge  bundles  of  papers  and  tied  them  up  again, 
seemingly  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  at  last  sat  with 
ins  feet  on  the  fender,  looking  into  the  fire. 

*' Ah  me !"  he  said,  "I  would  giye  any  money  if  I  could  fall 
in  with  a  fellow  like  that  French  Yidocq  I'ye  heard  about.    I'd 
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soon  rake  these  rascals  out.  But  there  are  no  such  men  in  this 
conntrj,  and  I  doubt  if  there  were  ever  any  in  France. '' 

At  that  moment  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
chief's  room ;  but  he  was  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he  did  not 
realize  the  fact  until  the  knock  was  repeated^  when  he  called  out^ 
*'Oomein!" 

One  of  his  assistants  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  said,  '^  A 
man  wants  to  see  you  on  important  business." 

''  Who  is  he  ? ''  said  the  chief. 

^*  He  says  his  business  is  with  you,  sir/'  said  the  assistant,  *'  and 
he  don't  feel  called  on  to  give  his  name  to  me,  sir.'' 

'^  Ah  I "  said  the  chief,  ^'  he  wants  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
does  he  ?  Did  you  tell  him  every  one  must  send  his  name  in  to  me  P  " 

''Yes,  sir,  I  did;  but  he  looked  as  if  he  was  a-goin'  to  throw  me 
outer  the  winder,  which  I'm  sure  he's  quite  able  to  do.  You  neyer 
saw  such  a  man,  sir." 

''  Poltroon  I "  exclaimed  the  chief.  ''  Send  him  in  here— I'll  soon 
settle  him." 

''  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  constable,  who  murmured,  as  he  walked 
away,  ''You  wouldn't  be  a  mouthful  for  him  if  he  got  his  dan* 
der  up." 

A  moment  after,  the  stranger  entered  the  office,  and  the  chief, 
who  was  ready  to  rebuke  him  for  his  impertinence,  opened  his  eyes 
in  astonishment. 

The  new-comer  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  the  chief  had 
oyer  beheld.  His  features  were  perfect,  with  blue  eyes,  brown  hair, 
and  Saxon  complexion,  and  his  form  was  worthy  of  Achilles.  He 
was  over  six  feet  high,  and  his  whole  person  was  so  splendidly 
deyeloped  that  a  beholder  would  say,  "  This  is  a  perfect  figure  of  a 
man."  He  wore  a  full  beard,  and  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of 
brown  cloth.  He  bowed  gracefully  to  the  chief,  removing  his  hat 
as  he  entered  the  room. 

Plain  and  unassuming  as  was  this  person's  attire,  he  yet  had 
the  air  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  large,  shapely  hand  gave  evi- 
dence that  it  could  toil  when  occasion  required,  and  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  fashionable  gloves. 

The  stranger  began  the  conversation  by  fiaying,  "Have  I  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  chief  of  police,  of  whose  reputation  I  have 
heard  the  most  flattering  accounts  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  particular  honor,  young  man, 
in  making  my  acquaintance ;  but  you  see  what  is  left  of  a  person 
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who  once  claimed  to  understand  his  business,  bat  who,  within  the 
last  month  or  so,  has  come  to  the  conclnsion  that  he  has  mistaken 
his  calling,  and  is  about  ready  to  resign  his  office  into  abler  hands.'' 

Before  the  stranger  entered,  the  chief  had  resolved  to  giye  him 
a  wholesome  rebuke  for  his  haughty  bearing  toward  the  constable ; 
bat  something  in  the  intruder's  looks  fascinated  him,  and  he  was 
now  ready  not  only  to  forgive  the  young  man,  but  disposed  to 
make  him  a  confidant  of  his  troubles. 

''If,"  said  the  chief,  ''you  hare  called  out  of  mere  curiosity  to 
see  one  who  has  a  greater  reputation  than  he  deserves,  I  must  tell 
van  I  am  so  much  occupied  that  I  have  very  little  time  to  spare ; 
bat  if  you  have  any  business  with  me,  I  will  listen  patiently  to  you. 
I  have  noticed,  however,  that  persons  who  make  me  complimentary 
visits  have  generally  some  favor  in  the  background  which  they 
w«nt  to  ask.  You  do  not  look  like  a  man  who  would  want  to  place 
himself  nnder  obligations,  or  would  ask  a  favor  for  which  he  could 
not  give  a  full  equivalent.    May  I  ask  your  name  and  business  ? '' 

"  My  name  is  Allan  Dare,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  I  am  an 
applicant  for  a  position  on  your  detective  force,  if  you  have  a  place 
for  me.'* 

"You  a  detective  I ''  exclaimed  the  chief,  in  astonishment 
''Why,  you  look  like  a  gentleman,  and  have  none  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  detective.  Why,  sir,  your  face  would  deceive  no  one, 
and  a  detective  must  be  able  to  assume  any  number  of  disguises, 
which  I  am  sure  you  couldn't  do.  The  men  for  detectives  are  wiry 
fellows,  who  can  alter  their  figures  at  will ;  they  can  grow  fat  in 
ten  minutes  by  padding,  and,  by  putting  on  shoes  with  two-inch 
heels,  no  one  in  the  world  would  know  them." 

"Yefij  true,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "but  I  have  lately  been  a 
careful  observer  of  the  methods  of  your  New  York  detectives.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  very  few  of  them ;  they  are  subordinate  to 
the  constables,  and  I  can  recognize  any  of  them,  dress  as  they  may. 
Now  111  wager  my  life  that  I  will  assume  a  dozen  costumes  in  which 
none  of  them  will  recognize  me  as  the  same  man." 

"Yon  speak  at  random,"  said  the  chief.  "  But  where  have  you 
been  educated  in  the  science  of  detection,  for  it  is  as  much  a  science 
as  any  other  ?  " 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Allan  Dare,  "  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  been 
five  years  on  the  detective  force  in  Paris,  and  one  year  on  that  of 
London,  and  I  bring  with  me  letters  from  the  authorities  of  those 
cities  regarding  my  abilities  in  the  detective  line.    I  do  not  alto- 
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gether  follow  the  businesa  from  necessity,  bnt  because  my  tastes  lie 
in  that  way.  I  loye  to  get  hold  of  a  tangled  web  and  nnraTel  it, 
and  I  haye  been  very  successfnl  in  France  and  England  in  nnrayel- 
ing  some  deep-laid  burglaries  and  other  yillainous  schemes.'' 

*'  Then/'  said  the  chief,  "  you  must  be  a  young  Le  Coque.  Do 
you  know,  just  before  you  came  in  I  wished  I  had  some  man  on  my 
force  like  Le  Coque  ?  Some  good  fairy  must  haye  heard  me,  and 
sent  you  here.  But  appearances  are  too  often  deceitful,  and,  although 
I  haye  allowed  myself  to  be  won  oyer  by  your  adyances  and  haye 
treated  you  with  less  ceremony  than  I  generally  treat  strangers,  you 
mustn't  expect  me  to  place  full  confidence  in  you  until  I  haye  some 
proof  of  your  powers.  My  business  makes  me  suspicious,  and  I  see 
something  to  distrust  in  eyery  man  that  approaches  me.  There  is 
not  one  in  my  whole  force  to  whom  I  giye  my  confidence." 

"That's  because  they  don't  deserye  it,"  said  Allan  Dare,  "and 
it's  the  best  proof  of  your  powers  of  penetration.  Our  worst  ene- 
mies are  often  found  within  our  own  homes,  and  the  greatest  trai- 
tors are  sometimes  the  most  trusted  soldiers.  We  do  not  suspect 
them,  because  we  are  blind  to  their  imperfections,  and  do  not  find 
them  out  until  we  are  betrayed.  You  hayen't  a  man  of  honor  on 
your  force.  They  are  all  sordid  men,  working  for  low  wages,  and 
are  open  to  bribery  from  the  first  man  they  arrest,  who  can  probably 
pay  them  more  money  in  a  minute  than  you  would  giye  them  in  a 
month.  Any  kind  of  work  requiring  brains  is  better  done  by  a 
gentleman  than  by  a  common  man,  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
blooded  horse  will  endure  more  than  a  common  scrub.  Now,  re- 
ferring to  your  police-force,  there  is  a  man  on  it  named  Charley^ 
whom  I  knew  in  England.  He  was  called  there  Joe  Mizzler,  alias 
the  '  Smasher,'  on  the  ground  that  he  could  break  open  any  strong 
box  in  the  country.  He  could  hardly  eyer  be  found  when  wanted, 
and,  if  he  was  found,  generally  managed  to  proye  an  alibi.  I  know 
exactly  what  English  Charley  is  fit  for,  as  I  haye  employed  him  and 
paid  him  well  for  his  work." 

"  Then  Charley  knows  you  ?  "  said  the  chief.    "  Thaf  s  bad." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Allan  Dare,  "he  never  saw  me.  Although  I 
was  fiye  years  on  the  detectiye  force  of  Paris,  I  was  neyer  known  to 
any  one  except  the  minister  and  the  prefect  of  police,  yet  I  held 
daily  communication  with  the  members  of  the  force  through  a  man 
of  my  own,  who  neyer  saw  me  except  in  a  sitting  position  and  thor- 
oughly disguised.  I  followed  d  la  mode  Le  Coque,  as  the  French 
would  say." 
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*' Ah  I**  said  the  chief,  ''so  yon  are  a  disciple  of  that  great  mazL 
But  I  hardly  think  French  methods  will  work  in  New  York.  Our 
thieres  are  too  conning,  and  then  eyerything  in  Paris  is  made  of 
sach  gingerbread  work  that  one  of  onr  cracksmen  wonld  go  through 
it  with  a  penknife.'' 

"  XJndeoeiTe  yourself  there,  sir,"  said  Allan  Dare.  ''  The  French 
locks  and  bolts  are  much  heavier  than  any  in  this  country,  and 
yet,  80  perfect  are  the  thieves  in  the  manufacture  of  their  tools, 
that,  with  articles  much  smaller  than  those  used  here,  they  can 
do  their  work  in  half  the  time.  I  will  show  yqu  a  box  of  instru- 
ments used  by  a  first-class  French  artist — or  cracksman,  if  you 
please,"  and  he  produced  a  neat  box  about  six  by  eighteen  inches. 
''This,''  said  he,  "contains  thirty  implements  for  the  ordinary 
work  of  breaking  into  a  bank  or  store.  With  these  you  can  open 
all  sorts  of  locks,  and  cut  through  the  side  of  the  heaviest  iron 
strong-box." 

"Amazement  I  "said  the  chief.  "You  carry  all  these  tools  about 
you,  and  I  suppose  know  how  to  use  them." 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  the  young  man.  "I  can  use  them  as 
wen  as  any  burglar  can." 

"Ah  I"  said  the  chief,  " how  do  I  know,  Mr.  Allan  Dare,  that 
you  are  not  one  of  the  gang  that  have  cut  up  such  devilish  pranks 
in  New  York  during  the  last  few  months  ?  Why  shouldn't  I  arrest 
yon  at  once  ?"  and  he  put  his  hand  toward  the  bell-rope  connect- 
ing with  the  outer  office. 

The  young  man  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  fire  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Take  me  for  a  burglar,  sir  I " 

"  Well,  yes ;  why  not,  when  I  find  you  an  adept  in  the  use  of 
tools,  and  carrying  a  full  supply  about  with  you  ?  You  needn't  look 
io  fioroely,  as  if  you  would  like  to  strangle  me,  for  if  you  were  to  move 
B  finger  toward  me  I  would  settle  you  at  once,"  and  the  chief  puUed 
from  his  drawer  a  double-barreled  pistol,  which  he  held  carelessly  in 
his  hand. 

"God  forbid," said  Allan  Dare,  "that  I  should  threaten  you 
or  any  gentleman  of  your  age  and  position ;  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  feel  indignant  at  being  classed  with  burglars  when  I  was  doing 
all  in  my  power  to  enlighten  you  in  regard  to  the  ways  of  these 
vxetches.  But^  to  show  you  how  little  I  care  for  pistols,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  fire  at  any  part  of  my  body  you  please.  It  will  better  con- 
Tince  yon  that  I  am  what  I  claim  to  be  than  anything  else.  Fire 
mway ;  you  can't  affect  me  in  the  least." 
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*' Don't  tempt  me,  young  man,"  said  the  chief.  "I  generally 
take  people  at  their  word ;  and  if  you  say  'Fire/  fire  I  will." 

"Fire  away;  Pm  shot-proof."  And  with  that  the  chief  fired 
his  pistol  at  the  speaker ;  but  Allan  stood  unmoyed,  and,  although 
the  chief  half  expected  the  result,  he  was  a  little  surprised. 

"  WeU,"  said  the  old  thief-taker,  laughing,  "you  haye  won  my 
regard.  I  appreciate  your  indignation  and  admire  your  courage. 
Now,  tell  me  what  kind  of  armor  you  wear." 

"  I  wear,"  said  Allan,  "  a  chain-steel  armor,  made  expressly  for 
me  in  Paris.  It  is  yery  light,  but  will  turn  a  musket-ball  at  ten 
paces.  Although  I  haye  been  hit  by  bullets  on  seyeral  occasions, 
fired  at  me  by  highwaymen  and  burglars,  none  of  them  did  me  any 
damage." 

"  Good,"  said  the  chief ;  "  I  giye  you  my  hand,  and  I  can't  tell 
why,  but  I  giye  you  my  confidence  also.  I  spoke  b&  I  did  to  see  if 
you  would  really  feel  the  indignity,  and  I  saw  that  your  indigna- 
tion was  genuine.  Now,  sit  down,  and  we'll  talk  matters  oyer.  You 
must  tell  me  all  the  mysteries  of  the  thieyes'  profession,  in  which  I 
find  I  am  n/3t  so  much  of  an  expert  as  I  imagined.  First,  I  want 
to  know  what  special  talent  you  possess  to  make  yourself  usefuL  I 
want  a  first-class  detectiye,  and  you  must  be  aware  that  there  are 
certain  qualifications  a  detectiye  must  possess  to  render  him  useful. 
The  men  I  haye  on  the  force  are  mere  bunglers,  and  I  begin  to  fear 
I'm  not  much  better  myself.  Tou  seem  to  possess  wonderful 
strength." 

"Yes,"  said  Allan  Dare,  "I  haye  neyer  met  my  equal  in  that 
regard."  As  he  spoke,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  silyer  dollar  and 
broke  it  in  two  with  his  fingers. 

"  That's  yery  well,"  said  the  chief  ;  "  but  I'ye  seen  a  juggler  do 
the  same  thing.     It  only  requires  practice." 

"  Can  you  dispense  with  this  poker  ?  "  asked  Allan,  picking  up, 
from  the  corner  of  the  fireplace,  a  bar  of  iron  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  chief ;  "  you  may  swallow  it,  if  you  wish.  I  have 
seen  a  juggler  do  that  also." 

"No,"  said  Allan  Dare,  "I  am  going  to  do  what  no  juggler 
can  do,  unless  he  is  as  strong  as  I  am,"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  twist- 
ed the  poker  into  a  curl,  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  wire. 

"  Well  again,"  said  the  chief ;  "  but  I  want  to  know  how  much 
you  can  lift,  how  many  desperate  men  you  can  handle,  and  at  what 
rate  of  speed  you  can  trayeL" 
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"  If  yon  had  all  the  necessary  articles  here,"  said  Allan,  "  I 
could  soon  show  yon ;  bat,  in  the  absence  of  anything  on  which  to 
exhibit  my  strength,  may  I  ask  yon  to  step  on  to  this  small  table  ?  " 

The  chief,  who  seemed  to  be  much  amused  at  the  performances 
of  his  new  acquaintance,  stepped  from  a  chair  to  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and,  folding  his  arms,  said,  ''  Qo  ahead,  Mr.  Juggler,  and 
swallow  me  I'' 

Allan  Dare  grasped  the  table  with  one.  hand  and  held  it  at  arm's 
length,  with  the  chief  in  the  center. 

"  That's  better,"  said  the  chief ;  "  but  I  saw  a  man,  the  other 
day,  catch  a  thirty-two  pound  cannon-ball  fired  from  a  cannon." 

**  And  yet  that  fellow  could  not  probably  hold  that  cannon-ball 
at  arm's  length.  Have  you  a  door  anywhere  about  the  premises  that 
you  could  spare  for  a  day  or  two,  until  another  could  be  made  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  chief.  "  There  is  a  two-and-a-half-inch 
oak-door,  made  to  stand  a  siege.  A  crazy  man  ran  his  head  against 
it  the  other  day  and  dashed  his  brains  out.  So,  I  warn  you,  don't 
try  that  experiment." 

"  I  intend  nothing  of  that  kind,"  said  Allan,  putting  on  a  buck- 
skin gloTe  and  walking  to  the  door,  where,  drawing  back  his  arm, 
he  struck  a  tremendous  blow,  splitting  the  door  into  a  dozen  pieces 
and  scattering  the  fragments  oyer  the  floor  of  the  next  room,  where 
the  chief 's  assistant  was  quietly  dozing,  awaiting  a  summons.  This 
worthy  rushed  into  the  chief 's  room  to  see  what  in  the  world  was 
the  matter,  and  found  his  superior  laughing  heartily. 

''That  will  do,  Mr.  Dare,"  he  said.  ''I  am  satisfied  that  you 
hare  strength  enough  for  half  a  dozen  detectives.  If  I  allow  you 
to  go  on  in  this  way  you  will  soon  knock  the  house  down." 

'*  I  would  like  to  show  you  one  more  proof  of  my  strength," 
8ud  Allan.  ^'  Send  in  eight  of  your  most  powerful  men  and  teU 
fliem  to  capture  me,  and  if  I  don't  capture  them  all  and  tie  them, 
you  need  place  no  further  confidence  in  me." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  chief ;  '*  I  have  seen  enough  of  your 
strength  to  know  that  you  would  knock  them  all  down  like  nine- 
pins. After  you  had  used  up  my  police-force,  I  should  haye  to  get 
a  new  set  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  the  strongest  man  in  New 
York,  if  not  in  Paris  or  London." 

''And  now  let  me  remark,"  said  Allan  Dare,  "that  these  are 
not  my  methods  of  working.  Mj  forte  is  strategy.  I  neyer  use  my 
personal  power  except  in  self-defense.  I  make  others  do  my  work, 
and  I  select  people  to  do  it  well.    They  neyer  know  who  directs 
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them ;  and,  if  they  are  once  negligent,  they  are  neyer  bo  again,  for 
I  make  an  example  of  them  that  they  never  forget.  My  chief  is 
the  only  one  who  will  know  my  abode.  When  yon  want  me,  you 
need  only  make  a  small  cross  on  the  door,  and  I  will  come  so  dis- 
guised that  no  one  can  recognize  me.'' 

"I  see,"  said  the  chief;  "I  shall  get  the  credit  of  being  the 
most  astute  chief  of  police  in  the  world,  while  recently  I  haye  made 
nothing  but  blunders." 

*'The  most  celebrated  police-oflScers,"  said  Allan  Dare,  "are 
those  that  have  employed  good  detectives.  Your  system  here  is  all 
wrong ;  but  I  will  assist  you  to  so  amend  it  that  in  one  year  Kew 
York  will  be  the  safest  city  to  live  in  in  the  world." 

''You  speak  foreign  huiguages,  of  course  ?"  said  the  chiel 

''Yes,"  said  Allan,  "I  can  speak  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German  fluently,  and  I  can  write  a  variety  of  different  hands  that 
the  best  experts  could  not  detect." 

"  The  first  accomplishment,"  said  the  chief,  "  is  quite  necessary, 
as  we  have  rather  a  mixed  population  in  Ifew  York.  The  other  is 
of  rather  doubtful  utility,  but  I  make  no  objection  to  it.  Now, 
tell  me  all  about  yourself.  How  did  you  come  to  adopt  the  pro- 
fession of  a  detective  when  there  are  so  many  other  occupations 
in  which  you  could  reach  eminence  ?  Your  personal  appearance 
and  address  would  be  a  fortune  to  you  in  this  country." 

"Before  we  go  any  further,"  replied  Allan  Dare,  "permit  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  my  letters  of  recommendation."  As  he 
spoke,  he  laid  a  packet  of  papers  before  the  chief,  who  began  exam- 
ining them  one  by  one. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  chief,  after  a  pause,  "the  police-commis- 
sioner of  Paris  speaks  of  you  in  high  terms  :  calls  you  a  second  Le 
Ooque  ;  the  prefect  says  you  are  a  wonder,  and  equal  to  Vidocq ; 
and  the  Lord-Mayor  of  London  says  you  are  at  the  head  of  your 
profession.  What  more  do  I  want  than  these  ?  I  consider  you  in 
my  service,  provided  we  can  agree  as  to  your  salary." 

"  Let  that  be  a  matter  for  you  to  decide  in  the  future,"  said 
Allan.  "  For  the  present  I  have  plenty  of  means.  Let  me  show 
you  my  worth  first." 

At  that  moment  the  assistant  put  his  head  through  the  opening 
which  once  boasted  a  door,  and  said  that  a  gentleman  had  come  to 
ask  assistance.    A  murder  had  been  committed  in  Duane  Street 

"There,"  said  the  chief  to  Allan,  "is  an  opening  for  you.  I 
will  give  you  every  assistance  in  the  way  of  detectives." 
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**ThBt  kind  of  work  wants  only  one  head  to  begin  with,^'  said 
Dare ;  ''more  heads  would  only  muddle  matters.  Besides,  to  have 
any  one  with  me  would  make  me  known.  I  must  go  and  disguise 
myself,  and  will  return  and  report  progress.  I  may  unrayel  the 
whole  aSair  in  an  hour ;  perhaps  it  will  take  me  three  or  four  days ; 
or  I  may  fail  altogether.  If  nothing  has  been  touched,  since  the 
murder  was  committed,  my  work  will  be  easier.'' 

"The  house  is  at  No.  46  Duane  Street/'  said  the  chief,  ''and  I 
Irish  you  success." 

The  young  man  departed  on  his  mission,  which  was  to  estab- 
lish in  a  measure  his  fitness  for  the  profession  in  which  he  claimed 
to  be  an  expert. 

The  chief  of  police  now  sat  down  to  examine  all  the  reports  of 
the  preceding  night  He  had  passed  a  most  pleasant  morning  in 
the  company  of  the  young  detectiye,  who,  he  had  to  admit,  was 
his  superior  in  a  profession  in  which  the  public  thought  him  well 
skilled.  His  mind  was  filled  with  pleasing  illusions,  anticipatiug 
the  triumph  he  should  feel  in  case  his  new  ally  should  turn  out 
aD  he  claimed  to  be,  and  should  discoyer  the  perpetrators  of  the 
Duane  Street  murder  within  a  short  time ;  for  the  i)apers  of  late 
had  many  remarks  far  from  complimentary  in  regard  to  the  police- 
force,  and  eyen  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  office  of 
chief  of  the  force,  intimating  that  a  younger  and  more  actiye  man 
▼as  required.  It  was  eyen  hinted  that  the  robbers  that  infested  the 
city  were  in  collusion  with  members  of  the  police-force,  thus  ao-. 
counting  for  the  impunity  with  which  the  yillains  carried  on  their 
operationB. 

These  newspaper  attacks  affected  the  chief  yery  much,  and  the 
anxieties  and  annoyances  of  the  past  few  months  were  beginning  to 
teQ  on  him.  The  arriyal  of  Allan  Dare  was  therefore  a  godsend  to 
him,  and  his  eye  brightened  at  the  thought  of  how  the  good  citi- 
zens of  New  York  would  stare  when  he  got  his  new  system,  im- 
ported from  London  and  Paris,  fidrly  under  way.  The  idea  eyen 
oecurred  to  him  how  pleasant  it  would  be'  if  his  handsome  daugh- 
ter  should  take  a  &ncy  to  Allan  Dare,  and  he  be  able  to  call  him 
his  son-in-law. 

At  length  he  roused  himself  from  his  pleasant  reyeries,  mutter- 
ing, "  What  an  old  fool  Fm  getting  to  be  I  No  wonder  the  news- 
papers think  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment   Here  am  I — ^who  was  neyer  known  to  put  faith  in  any  one, 

who  watch  my  men  as  if  they  were  all  rogues — ^pinning  my  faith 
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on  a  man  I  never  laid  eyes  on  before  to-day,  and  who,  for  what  I 
know,  may  be  the  greatest  sconndrel  on  earth.  I  ought  to  feel 
ashamed  of  myself;  and  no  doubt  I  shall,  when  this  youngster  comes 
back  at  the  end  of  a  week  with  a  long  oock-and-buU  story,  like  the 
rest  of  them,  the  whole  meaning  of  which  being  that  he  canH  un- 
ravel the  mystery." 

While  the  chief  was  thus  talking  to  himself,  the  assistant  again 
made  his  appearance,  saying,  **  Here's  a  card  from  a  gentleman  on 
very  pressing  business." 

'*  Show  him  in,"  said  the  chief.  ''  They  all  have  very  pressing 
business,  and  seem  to  think  that  I  never  want  a  moment's  rest.  TeU 
him,  Dobbs,  if  he  wants  anything  out  of  me,  he  must  come  straight 
to  the  point,  for  I  never  talk  to  any  one  more  than  five  minutes." 
The  chief  was  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he  had  just  given 
three  hours  of  his  valuable  time  to  Allan  Dare. 

*^  The  Bev.  W.  G.  Baymond,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  card  that 
was  handed  to  him.  ''I  wonder  what  A$  wants.  Some  canting 
hypocrite,  with  a  subscription-list  begging  money  to  build  a  church, 
who,  when  he  fills  his  pockets,  wiU  emigrate  to  Europe  for  a  while, 
and  then  return  to  organize  a  new  system  of  swindling  the  public. 
I  will  settle  the  fellow  at  once.    I  hate  the  whole  tribe  of  beggars." 

The  entrance  of  the  reverend  gentleman  put  a  stop  to  the  chiefs 
reflections.  The  new-comer  was  tall  and  bent  with  age,  and  was 
habited  in  a  clerical  suit  of  black.  His  hair  was  gray,  and  tied  up 
in  a  long  cue,  and  he  wore  a  pair  of  violet-colored  spectacles.  The 
thick  crape  on  his  hat  and  his  black  silk  gloves  indicated  that  he 
was  in  deep  mourning.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Baymond  was  altogether  an. 
ancient  and  picturesque-looking  gentleman,  somewhat  shaky  about 

the  legs. 

The  chief  eyed  him  sternly,  and  pointed  to  a  chair,  for  he  was 
satisfied  that  here  was  another  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  of  whom 
he  had  seen  so  many  before. 

"  What  is  your  business,  sir  ?    My  time  is  very  limited." 

The  reverend  gentleman  commenced,  in  a  quavering  and  squeaky 
voice,  with  some  remark  about  the  weather,  from  which  interesting 
subject  he  passed  to  the  condition  of  his  liver  and  the  wonderful 
efficacy  of  Doctor  Brick's  pills,  which  had  done  him  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and,  under  Providence,  had  been  the  means  of  prolonging  his 
valuable  life. 

He  had  evidently  reached  that  stage  in  his  mortal  career  when, 
had  he  been  a  native  of  the  cannibal  islands,  his  friends  would  have 
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knocked  him  on  the  head  and  called  all  hands  to  feast  on  his  car- 
casB ;  for,  atthongh  old  and  feeble,  the  dominie's  bones  were  well 
coTered,  his  good  condition  showing  that  he  had  consumed  his  full 
allowance  of  proTisions* 

The  reverend  gentleman  consulted  a  huge  silver  repeater  of  the 
warming-pan  pattern,  gazing  fondly  at  the  relic  (which  might  have 
been  an  heirloom)  ere  he  returned  it  to  his  pocket. 

"Mr.  Chief  of  Police,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  but  I  am  proud  of  this  watch.  It  has  been  in  the  War- 
ren &mily  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years.  I  move  by  this 
watch,  and  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  time  for  me  to 
take  my  lunch.  I  find  that  I  have  just  fourteen  minutes  to  talk 
to  you.** 

I  wish  you  would  bear  in  mind,"  said  the  chief,  impatiently, 
tiiat  I  have  not  had  my  lunch  yet,  having  no  great-grandfather's 
watch  to  guide  me ;  and  I  want  you  distinctly  to  understand  that  I 
never  allow  any  one  over  five  minutes  to  talk  to  me  on  any  subject. 
A  man  who  can't  say  what  he  wants  in  five  minutes  can't  say  it  at 
aH" 

"  Dear  me  I "  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  querulous  tone,  "  and 
Fve  got  so  much  to  say  about  my  matters  that  it  will  take  me  two 
hours  at  least.  Fm  a  little  forgetful  occasionally,  and  I  don't  re- 
member exactly  all  I  have  to  say.  Let  me  think  a  little,"  and  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  head  in  an  attitude  of  deep  thought. 

"  Will  five  dollars  be  enough  to  satisfy  you  ?  "  asked  the  chief, 
Btill  iJiinking  the  old  clergyman  after  money  to  build  a  church. 

The  reverend  gentleman  started  from  his  reverie.  "Five  dol- 
lars, sir  I"  he  said.  "Why,  five  million  wouldn't  satisfy  me  1  I 
want  justice  against  the  rascal  who  has  led  my  grandchild  astray. 
Justice,  sir,  justice  is  what  I  want ! " 

"Then  you  don't  come  for  money,  like  most  of  your  cloth  ?" 
■aid  the  chief. 

"Who  told  you  I  wanted  money  ?"  squeaked  the  old  man,  as  he 
rose  trembling  from  his  chair.  "  My  grandchild  has  been  decoyed 
from  me,  and  I  want  the  villain  who  did  it  arrested  ; "  and,  laying 
Ids  trembling  hands  upon  the  chiefs  shoulder,  said,  "  Oh,  for  the 
hre  of  your  daughter,  if  you  have  one,  restore  my  darling  to  me, 
for  my  heart  is  breaking  I "  and  he  burst  inix>  tears,  sobbing  like  a 
child. 

"But,"  said  the  chief  of  police,  "you  must  first  obtain  a  war- 
rant from  a  magistrate  before  I  can  take  any  action  in  your  case. 
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I  can  only,  without  a  warrant,  arrest  people  in  the  act  of  commit- 
ting some  offense/' 

''And  what  are  all  other  offenses/'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  a 
quavering  yoice,  ''compared  with  the  abdaotion  of  the  chUd  of 
yonr  heart — an  innocent  lamb  that  has  been  carried  away  by  a 
rayenoos  wolf,  who,  after  a  few  years  of  enjoyment,  will  throw  her 
upon  the  world  a  degraded,  broken-hearted  creature  ?  One  who 
started  in  life  with  the  purity  of  an  angel,  will  return  to  me  with- 
out the  semblance  of  what  she  was*  She  will  come  back  to  her 
poor,  broken-hearted  grandfather ;  it  can  not  be  that  she  will  sink 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation — ^no,  it  is  impossible  I "  and  at 
the  thought  he  wept  again. 

The  chief,  though  not  given  ^  to  the  sympathetic,  was  visibly 
affected  by  the  old  man's  sorrow,  and  said,  "  My  dear  sir,  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  help  you.  Tell  me  this  man's  name,  and  where  he 
is  to  be  found." 

"His  abode  no  man  knoweth.  I  think  he  dwells  with  the 
prince  of  darkness.  He  is  nowhere  when  wanted,  and  everywhere 
when  not  wanted.  He  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  a  blot  upon 
the  earth.  He  has  a  fitting  name  for  such  a  consummate  viUain. 
You  will  find  it  in  the  purlieus  of  vice :  yet  I  once  took  that  man  to 
my  heart  and  thought  him  all  that  is  good." 

"Gome,"  said  the  chief,  "don't  excite  yourself  by  these  recol- 
lections, but  tell  me  the  man's  name,  and  let  me  advise  you  what 
to  do." 

"  His  name,"  said  the  old  man,  "is  Allan  Dare,  and  I  hope  you 
will  deal  with  him  as  he  deserves  when  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
law." 

"Allan  Dare  I "  exclaimed  the  chief,  jumping  from  his  seat. 
"  Why,  the  scoundrel  I  he  has  deceived  me  too.  I  know  him,  Mr. 
Baymond,  and  I  will  have  him  arrested  at  once,"  and  he  started 
for  the  door. 

"  Stop  amoment,  sir,"  said  the  old  man.  "  When  you  get  hold 
of  him  confront  him  with  me,  and,  if  the  law  fails  to  deal  with  him 
as  he  deserves,  I  will  rend  him  apart  with  these  feeble  hands,"  and, 
picking  up  the  poker  which  Allan  Dare  had  so  lately  twisted  into  a 
corkscrew,  he  exclaimed,  "I  will  straighten  him  out  as  I  do  this 
poker."  With  a  sudden  effort,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Baymond  brought 
back  the  poker  to  its  normal  shape,  bursting  at  the  same  moment 
into  a  laugh  that  was  quite  unlike  the  sounds  that  generally  ema- 
nate from  the  throat  of  a  feeble  old  man. 
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''Sold  again  I"  cried  the  cliief.  ''There  is  only  one  man  in 
New  York  who  can  do  that,  and  you  are  the  man,  Allan  Dare. 
Ton  conyinoe  me  more  and  more  that  I  am  a  mere  tyro.  Bat, 
hearensy  what  a  disgoise  yon  are  in,  and  what  an  actor  you  are  I 
Ton  would  make  a  fortune  on  the  stage.  I  shall  now  prize  you 
more  than  ever." 

"But/'  said  Allan,  ''only  two  minutes  ago  you  were  ready  to 
Iiang  me." 

"That's  true.  I  have  shown  myself  a  credulous  old  fool;  and 
jet  I  don't  r^ret  being  deceived  in  this  case,  for  I  have  shown  you 
that  I  am  not  the  cold,  hard  man  people  take  me  for,  but  haye  a 
little  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  left  in  me." 

"Well,"  said  Allan,  "this  is  the  disguise  in  which  I  did  my 
vork  in  Duane  Street,  and  I  came  at  once  from  there  to  you  to  re- 
port progress.    The  game  is  all  ready  to  be  bagged,  and  I  think  we 
hare  one  of  those  ingenious  robbers  who  have  so  long  eluded  your 
detectires.    It's  no  wonder  your  men  have  been  off  the  scent  for  so 
bng  a  time,  for  they  didn't  look  high  enough.   Grime  generally  lurks 
in  the  alums  of  cities,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  sometimes  found  in  draw- 
ing-rooms also;  and  this  eyent  has  giyen  me  a  hint  that  I  will  take 
care  to  follow  up.   I  went  in  my  disguise  to  Duane  Street,  and  repre- 
sented myself  as  a  relative  of  the  lady  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered.    She  was  a  Mrs.  Buggies,  who  occupied  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  house,  and  had  her  meals  sent  in  to  her  from  a  caterer's. 
She  was  fashionable,  reputed  rich,  and  had  valuable  diamonds.    I 
first  requested  that  no  one  should  be  notified  of  the  event  until  I 
had  finished  my  investigations,  and,  when  I  showed  my  authority, 
the  lady  of  the  house  entered  into  my  plans.    The  room  in  which 
llrsL  Buggies  slept  looks  into  Duane  Street,  with  a  dressing-room 
in  the  rear  and  a  parlor  on  the  right  of  the  bedroom.    A  wide 
porch  runs  along  the  front  of  the  house,  on  which  open  French 
windows  from  the  parlor  and  the  bedroom.    A  door  in  the  entry 
leads  out  upon  this  porch.    I  found  all  the  doors  bolted  and  locked; 
but  there  was  an  upper  window-shutter  open,  so  that  from  the 
porch  I  could  see  everything  in  the  bedroom.    A  French  bedstead 
was  against  the  wall  opposite  the  window,  on  which  lay  a  woman, 
her  head  apparently  hanging  outside  the  bed  and  with  what  seemed 
a  deep  gash  in  her  throat,  the  bed  being  much  disordered.    There 
m»  a  night-lamp  burning  near  the  bureau,  one  of  the  drawers  of 
which  was  open.    I  found  all  the  outside  fastenings  leading  to  this 
room  apparently  secure.    I  then  unlocked  the  door  with  my  screw- 
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pincers,  but  fonnd  that  it  was  still  held  fast  by  a  bolt.    I  then  took 
a  little  magnetic  instrument  and  ascertained  the  position  of  the 
bolt,  and  went  to  work  with  a  drill  to  bore  for  it,  but  found  that 
somebody  had  preceded  me,  and  that  a  hole  had  already  been  bored 
by  a  similar  instrument  and  the  bolt  shot  with  a  pry ;  but  the  hole 
had  been  so  carefully  filled  that  it  could  only  be  detected  by  some 
one  familiar  with  such  practices.     In  digging  out  the  hole  which 
had  been  bored  in  the  door,  I  came  across  this  penknife-blade, 
which  had  evidently  been  used  to  shoot  the  bolt,  but  which  had 
broken  in  the  middle.    I  then  shot  the  bolt  and  opened  the  door. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  robber,  whoeyer  he  was,  pursued  the 
same  method  that  I  did  to  get  into  the  room.     I  found  the  lady 
still  living,  but  in  a  comatose  condition.    What  looked  like  a  gash, 
in  her  throat  was  simply  a  red  ribbon  which  she  wore,  and  with 
which  her  lace  night-dress  was  trimmed.   On  a  chair  by  the  bedside 
was  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  from  Wall  &  Short,  druggists,  labeled  No. 
20,164.    The  robbers  evidently  intended  to  kill  the  lady,  and  let  the 
world  suppose  she  had  taken  too  much  laudanum,  but  were  fright- 
ened off  before  they  had  made  all  their  arrangements.    All  the  bu- 
reau-drawers were  locked  and  their  contents  apparently  undisturbed. 
I  had  in  the  mean  time  sent  for  the  lady's  physician.     He  was 
under  the  impression  that  she  had  taken  an  overdose  of  laudanum, 
as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  article ;  and  I  let  him  proceed 
upon  that  theory,  as  he  had  not  evidently  the  least  suspicion  that 
a  robbery  had  been  perpetrated.    I  found  that  all  her  valuable 
diamonds  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  had  disappeared.     I 
cautioned  the  lady  of  the  house — who  is  a  prudent,  sensible  wom- 
an— to  keep  an  eye  over  the  servants,  and  not  to  repeat  anything 
to  any  one.    As  to  the  patient,  the  doctor  says  she  is  all  right, 
although  she  has  had  a  narrow  escape;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  she  will  be  able  to  explain  matters.    I  found,  on  the  floor 
near  the  lady's  bed,  a  small  diamond  breastpin,  such  as  men  wear  in 
their  shirt-bosoms.      On  the  back  of  it  are  the  initials  'E.  W.* 
This  is  important,  if  the  lady  says  it's  not  hers  when  she  is  able 
to  answer  questions.    I  then  questioned  the  lady  of  the  house  as  to 
the  other  inmates  of  her  establishment.     She  said  that  the  only 
boarders  she  had  besides  Mrs.  Buggies  were  a  Mr.  Edward  Cole,  who 
had  been  with  her  two  years,  and  two  maiden  ladies  named  Eoontz, 
who  had  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  back  of  the  house  similar  to  those 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Buggies  in  front;  that  Mr.  Cole  was  a  nice  gentle- 
man of  thirty,  who  had  a  parlor  and  bedroom  on  the  third  floor; 
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that  lie  vaB  often  absent  on  bnBiness,  and  was  then  in  Philadelphia. 

AH  the  boarders  liad  night-keys,  and  came  and  went  as  they  pleased. 

Xo  one  sat  up  for  them,  but  a  lamp  was  kept  burning  in  the  hall- 

JfSfst  oiglit. 

''I  then  procured  the  pass-key  to  Mr.  Cole's  room,  and  examined 

it  carefully.     It  had  not  been  occupied  for  some  days,  the  landlady 

stated,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  bed  having  been  recently 

distoi^>ed.     The  chambermaid  said  that  she  had  aired  the  room 

daily  during  Mr.  Cole's  absence,  dusted  the  furniture,  mantelpiece, 

etCy  and  put  fresh  water  in  the  pitcher. 

^*  *  Were  these  cigar-ashes  on  the  mantel  yesterday  when  you 
lusted  it  ?'  I  asked ;  'and  was  this  burned  paper  in  the  fireplace, 
md  were  these  dirty  pair  of  boots  and  soiled  shirt-collar  in  the 
doeet?' 

"^La  miel  no  indeed,'  said  the  surprised  chambermaid; 
'none  of  them  things  was  there  yesterday.  A  clean  pair  of  boots 
has  been  took  and  them  ones  left  in  their  place.  But  Mr.  Cole 
dont  smoke,  an'  he  never  do  have  any  tinder-box  in  his  room ; 
leastways  I  never  seen  any ;  an'  that  there  collar  ain't  his'n ;  if  s 
marked^K.  W."' 

" '  That  will  do  now,'  said  I.  '  I  dare  say  all  these  things  were 
here,  but  you  didn't  see  them.' 

**  That's  all  I  have  to  report  for  the  present.  I'm  sure  we  have 
oar  man,  but  so  far  I  have  no  idea  where  the  jewelry  is.  We  must 
watch  every  night  till  we  capture  Cole,  as  he  lets  himself  in  with  a 
night-key,  and  we  must  have  that  chambermaid  shadowed  by  some 
one  that  will  live  in  the  house.  I'm  sure  the  woman  knows  more 
than  she  will  telL" 

•'Well,"  said  the  chief,  "you  are  a  trump,  and  have  found  out 
more  in  an  hour  than  my  whole  police-force  would  have  done  in  a 
week.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  track  of  this  new  gang  of  burglars, 
who  are  evidently  directed  by  a  master-hand.  Perhaps  this  fellow 
Cole  may  be  the  one." 

**  No,"  said  Allan,  "  Cole  is  a  mere  bungler,  for  the  very  steps 
he  took  to  conceal  his  operations  betrayed  him.  Had  he  remained 
in  the  house  he  would  not  have  been  suspected,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  proof  against  him.  He  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  house 
on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  and  perhaps  had  a  confederate  with 
him.  He  wUl  probably  return  home  to-morrow  night,  when  he 
can  be  arrested.  The  chambermaid  may  put  a  letter  in  the  post- 
office.     Put  the  post-master  on  his  guard,  and  we  can  find  out 
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Oole'fl  hiding-place.  Don't  let  the  news  of  the  anrest  get  into  the 
papers.  Pdt  off  an  examination  as  long  as  possible ;  ran  the  risk 
of  a  snit  for  damages,  but  don't  make  the  matter  pnblia  I  have 
warned  the  servants  at  the  house  to  be  discreet  They  are  under 
the  impression  that  Mrs.  Buggies  took  too  much  laudanum.  None 
of  them  know  anything  about  a  robbery.  The  chambermaid  is  the 
only  one  I  suspect.  Put  on  your  best  men  in  this  case^  and  I  will 
see  whether  they  do  their  duty  intelligently." 

'^  Ton  are  a  wonderful  man/'  said  the  chief,  **  and  will  make 
me  famous ;  but  I  hardly  think  you  will  deceive  me  again  with 
your  disguises,  for  whenever  I  see  a  big  man  of  your  shape  any- 
where I  shall  think  of  you." 

^' You  are  mistaken,"  said  Allan  Dare,  ''if  you  suppose  there 
are  no  men  in  New  York  with  my  thews  and  sinews.  I  know  three 
men  who  are  so  near  my  size  that  you  could  not  distinguish  any 
difference.  At  least  one  of  them  could,  I  beUeve,  tie  me  hand  and 
foot;  without  my  being  able  to  prevent  it." 

''  Who  can  they  be  ?  "  said  the  chief.  ''  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
them." 

"  Never  mind  their  names  just  now ;  we  shall  know  more  of 
them  anon.  But  I  am  beginning  to  get  hungry,  not  having  eaten 
anything  since  six  o'clock  this  morning." 

''  Come  with  me,  then,  to  Peter  Stelle's,"  said  the  chief,  ''  for 
you  have  certainly  earned  a  good  dinner.  Peter  is  the  best  cook  in 
the  city.  How  he  will  stare  when  he  sees  me  in  clerical  company^ 
for  I  am  not  credited  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  generally  with 
much  piety." 

So  off  they  went  together,  and  for  the  present  we  will  leave  them 
in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  discussing  their  dinner. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  YAKDSUSBK  BALL. 

Ok  the  16th  of  March,  1820,  the  fiishionable  people  of  New 
York  were  excited  over  a  grand  ball  that  was  to  take  place  that 
night  at  the  residence  of  Amos  Vandeusen,  the  millionaire,  presi* 
dent  of  the  Manhattan  Internal  Improvement  Company,  a  joint- 
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stock  aflur  that  lisuA  lately  spnmg  into  existence.  Mr.  Vandeoflen 
was  one  of  the  leflnding  citizens  of  New  York  at  that  period,  fore- 
most in  eyery  enterpriae  calculated  to  benefit  the  city,  and  was  mnch 
nspected  by  e^er  ylK>dy. 

Grime  had  o£    late  so  increased  in  New  York,  particularly  in 
those  portioBB  that  -were  badly  lighted,  that  the  citizens  were  seri- 
ously consideTing  ^rhether  it  would  not  be  well  to  follow  the  ezam« 
pie  of  London  and  Paris  and  light  the  streets  with  ga&    Among 
the  leading  advocates  of  this  scheme  was  Mr.  Yandensen.    The  great 
expense  attending  its  introduction  was  the  chief  objection,  althongfa 
many  old-fashioned  people  were  frightened  at  the  rery  idea  of  gas, 
contending  that  fixe  would  ran  through  the  pipes  and  set  fire  to 
any  building  where  the  new-fangled  illuminator  was  introduced — 
that  those  who  were  not  burned  up  would  be  asphyxiated  by  the 
noxioEQs  fumes,  and  that  the  introduction  of  gas  would  be  a  death- 
blow to  the  tallow«ohandlers  and  to  the  whale-fishery.    Numerous 
other  arguments  equally  rational  were  advanced  by  the  opponents 
of  the  plan. 

The  poor  people  said  that  gas  was  well  enough  for  the  rich,  who 
turn  night  into  day,  but  what  adyantage  could  it  be  to  the  working- 
man,  who  toils  all  day,  and  after  supper  is  glad  to  go  to  bed  by  the 
light  of  a  tallow-candle  and  sleep  until  daylight  calls  him  up  to 
renew  his  labors  ? 

So  the  excitement  raged  ;  and  Mr.  Yandeusen,  who  had  been  so 
liberal  in  his  charities  as  to  haye  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  public 
benefactor,  bade  fair  to  lose  all  his  popularity  in  his  attempts  to 
carry  out  the  new  project.  Such  is  too  often  the  fate  of  a  popular 
idoL  His  followers  are  always  ready  to  pull  him  down  from  his 
pedestal  if  he  dares  to  run  counter  to  their  prejudices. 

But  Mr.  Yandeusen  was  a  philosopher  who  understood  the  yalue 
of  popular  applause,  and  followed  his  conyictions  regardless  of  pub- 
lic clamor.  He  kept  on  in  his  pet  scheme  of  lighting  the  streets 
of  New  York,  certain  that  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  city  and  add 
to  his  own  private  fortune. 

Mr.  Yandeusen  had  amassed  so  large  a  fortune  that,  for  what  any- 
body knew,  he  might  be  worth  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars — ^an 
almost  unheard-of  sum  in  those  days.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  acbooL  In  fine  weather  he  usually  appeared  in  a  blue  coat  with 
biBEB  buttons,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  light  trousers,  with  white- 
topped  boots.  His  hair  was  well  powdered,  and  worn  with  a  long 
cue ;  and^  as  he  leaned  upon  his  gold-headed  cane  with  both  hands 
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when  riding  down  Broadway  in  his  open  baroache,  he  was  recog- 
nized by  thousands  as  a  gentleman  and  philanthropist. 

Mr.  Vandensen  had  a  lovely  wife  and  an  only  daughter,  and, 
while  he  loyed  and  renerated  the  former,  the  latter  was  the  idol  of 
his  heart  He  owned  a  handsome  residence  near  the  Bowling 
Oreen;  but,  as  the  city  was  moying  northward  rapidly,  he  deter- 
mined to  build  a  house  in  that  direction  that  should  eclipse  any- 
thing that  had  yet  been  seen  in  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  he  had  consulted  the  best  archi- 
tects, and  the  result  was  a  beautiful  marble  edifice,  seventy  feet  front 
and  one  hundred  feet  deep,  in  the  center  of  a  fine  square  of  an  acre 
or  more,  embellished  by  the  best  landscape  gardener  that  could  be 
found. 

The  house  was  furnished  in  French  style,  most  of  the  moT- 
ables  being  imported  from  Paris.  All  the  appliances  of  the  house 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  palace.  Huge  crystal  chandeliers 
were  pendant  from  the  ceilings ;  the  marble  steps  which  led  to 
the  front  door  were  flanked  by  gigantic  lamps — in  fact,  all  the 
arrangements  were  superior  to  anything  ever  seen  before  in  New 
York. 

Thousands  of  people  came  to  admire  this  magnificent  residence, 
which,  although  grand,  had  nothing  pretentious  about  ifc;  and  here 
it  was  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yandeusen  proposed  to  give  a  ball  or 
house-warming  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  March. 

Many  months  had  been  spent  by  the  family  in  furnishing  the 
house  as  the  various  articles  arrived  from  Europe  in  the  packets. 
All  the  best  upholsterers  in  the  city  had  been  employed,  and  men 
were  busy  in  putting  down  carpets,  hanging  curtains  and  draperies, 
unpacking  china,  etc. 

Mr.  Yandeusen  invited  all  who  had  participated  in  furnishing 
and  ornamenting  his  house  to  a  handsome  breakfast  in  the  great 
dining-room.  Said  the  mechanics,  '^  If  he  feasts  t^  this  way,  what 
will  he  do  when  he  gives  the  nobs  a  tnckout!'' 

The  stables  attached  to  this  magnificent  mansion  were  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  other  accompaniments.  Adjacent  to  the  house  were 
several  unoccupied  lots  owned  by  the  millionaire,  on  one  of  which 
he  proposed  to  erect  a  house  for  his  beloved  daughter  Eugenia 
when  she  married,  an  event  that  he  hoped  she  would  postpone  for 
some  time.  Having  married  from  love  himself,  he  intended  that 
his  daughter  should  marry  the  man  of  her  choice,  even  if  poor,  pro- 
vided he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor. 
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Around  these  unoocnpied  lots  a  high  and  close  board  fence  had 
been  erected,  eflectnallj  concealing  the  inclosed  area. 

The  pnblic  conld  not  conjectnre  the  meaning  of  this  inclosnre, 
into  which  bricks,  mortar,  and  sheets  of  iron  had  been  constantly 
carried,  and  where  workmen  of  different  trades  entered  at  all  hours 
of  the  day. 

No  one  conld  tell  what  all  the  hammering  and  clattering  were 
abont,  for  the  workmen  were  paid  for  keeping  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  when  they  at  last  finished  their  labors,  the  inclosnre  was 
looked,  the  watchman  on  guard  driying  away  all  intruders. 

Many  were  the  speculations  indulged  in  by  the  crowd  that  daily 
assembled  near  the  indosure  as  to  the  object  of  all  this  hammering. 
Some  said  it  was  a  private  circus  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  poor,  for 
Mr.  Vandeusen  was  famous  for  his  liberality  in  giving  circus-tickets 
to  poor  children,  and  in  other  ways  contributing  to  their  happi- 
ness, including  in  his  beneyolence  eyen  the  poor  outcasts  of  the 
streets.  His  heart  was  as  large  as  his  house,  and  he  neyer  inquired 
into  the  character  of  any  small  pattern  of  humanity  that  applied 
for  ft  ticket. 

Of  course,  eyerybody  ''in  society"  was  anxious  to  go  to  the 
ball,  and  Smith,  the  popular  sexton  of  St.  Vitus's  Church,  who  had 
charge  of  all  the  details,  was  importuned  from  morning  till  night — 
but  Smith  had  receiyed  strict  orders  from  his  patron  to  allow  no 
one  except  those  on  the  inyitation-list  to  enter  his  house  on  the 
night  of  the  ball,  and  Smith  well  knew  that  it  was  for  his  interest 
to  see  that  these  orders  were  strictly  obeyed. 

On  the  eyentful  night  a  line  of  carriages  commenced  arriying  at 
Mr.  Yandeusen's  door  by  eight  o'clock,  for  people  in  those  days 
kept  more  sensible  hours  than  they  do  at  pr^ent,  and  after  a  ball 
went  home  and  retired  to  bed  in  time  to  get  some  sleep,  and  eat 
their  breakfast  next  morning  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Our  forefathers  were  a  hardier  race  than  we  are,  owing  to  our 
late  and  irregular  hours.  We  may  try  to  recover  the  strength  we 
hftve  frittered  away  at  balls  and  operas  by  using  dumb-beUs  and 
Indian  clubs,  or  by  making  believe  row  an  imaginary  boat — which 
18,  perhaps,  the  silliest  thing  of  them  all ;  but  of  all  the  exercises, 
practiced  by  old  and  young  to  build  up  a  shattered  constitution  or 
develop  latent  strength,  nothing  can  compare  with  the  habit  of 
keeping  early  hours,  and  breathing  the  pure  air  to  be  found  in  an 
early  country  walk. 

Ab  the  carriages  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  mansion,  all  were 
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astonished  at  the  brilliaat  illumiiiation.  The  ddewalk-lampB  and 
those  on  the  marble  steps  made  the  surroundings  almost  as  light  as 
daj;  and  the  house,  from  garret  to  cellar,  was  so  brilliant  that  the 
first  thought  of  eyerybody  was  that  it  was  on  fire  I 

This  was  the  proudest  moment  of  Mr.  Vandeusen's  life.  He 
had  here  exemplified  the  beautiful  effects  of  gas,  and  the  simplicity 
and  safety  of  using  it  The  high  fence  on  the  unoccupied  lots  in- 
closed his  gas-retort,  where  be  could  make  gas  enough  to  supply 
a  hundred  and  ninety  burners,  equal  to  at  least  two  thousand  wax 
candles,  and  at  much  less  expense. 

As  the  guests  entered  the  brilliantly  lighted  rooms,  it  was  some 
time  before  they  could  become  accustomed  to  the  glare.  *^  Oharm- 
ing ! "  "  Heayenly  I "  "  Gorgeous  1 "  "  Splendid ! "  were  the  words 
heard  on  every  side  as  the  ladies  tripped  up  the  grand  staircase, 
which  was  bordered  with  choicest  roses  and  other  flowers. 

Nothing  has  ever  appeared,  eyen  in  these  days  of  luxury,  supe- 
rior to  the  up-stairs  reception-rooms  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yandeusen. 
As  the  ladies  put  ofl  their  wrappings,  each  receiyed  from  an  attend- 
ant a  bouquet  of  the  choicest  flowers ;  and  as  the  gentlemen  left 
their  dressing-rooms  to  escort  the  ladies  down-stairs,  they  were 
each  presented  with  three  choice  rose-buds,  whidi  they  pinned  to 
the  lappels  of  their  coats.  The  hostess  had  thus  arranged  her 
drawing-rooms  to  represent  a  floating  parterre,  since  eyery  indi* 
yidual  was  more  or  less  bedecked  with  flowers. 

The  ceilings  were  literally  coyered  with  flowers,  and  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  might  be  seen  peeping  from  alcoyes  of  roses.  In  the 
front  room  were  seyeral  landscapes  of  great  merit  by  Gains^rough, 
Wilson,  and  Morland ;  one  or  two  Claudes  were  there  also,  and  some 
gems  by  Gaspar  Poussin.  These  were  in  beautifully  carved  oak 
and  gilt  frames. 

In  the  middle  room  were  pictures  by  Ostade,  Teniers,  and 
Huysman,  and  in  the  third  room  were  animal  pictures  from  the 
easels  of  Stubbs  and  Gilpin. 

The  rooms  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  were  equally  de* 
voted  to  ari  In  the  front  room  were  classic  compositions  of  the 
French  school  of  David  and  his  followers.  In  the  library  were  por- 
traits of  the  host  and  hostess  by  Lawrence,  and  original  portraits  of 
celebrated  persons  by  Reynolds,  Stewart,  Gosway,  and  Bomney ; 
while  the  great  dining-room  was  hung  with  choice  proof-engrav- 
ings by  Audran,  Edilinck,  Woollett,  Strange,  Sharp,  Bartalozzi, 
Vivaresy  Ghatelain,  and  many  others. 
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Afijone  at  all  oonTBTsant  with  art  conld  not  but  feel  that,  in 
ihedection  of  his  piotnreBy  Mr.  Vandenaen  had  exhibited  rare  taste, 
lathe  different  rooms  were  also  some  beautiful  works  in  marbley 
copies  of  the  airtiqxie  mostly,  with  a  few  originals  by  Flaxman, 
Dsrid  d' Angers,  and  OanoTa.  The  library  contained  some  ten 
thousand  Tolames  of  rare  books,  in  magnifioent  bindings  by  Boger 
Payne,  Hayday,  axkd  other  celebrated  binders. 

The  fomitore  and  upholstery  corresponded  with  the  other 
adommentSy  and  i^as  rich  beyond  description,  without  any  tendency 
to  gsudinesi.     Sverything  was  in  keeping. 

Mr.  Yandenaen's  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  as  he  mingled  with 
hifl  guests,  haTing  a  word  to  say  to  erery  one.  His  wife  and  daugh- 
ter wsre  leoeiying  their  visitors  in  the  large  reception-parlor,  and 
they  too  looked  liappy  at  the  success  of  Mr.  Yandeusen's  scheme  of 
iUnmination^  wMch  was  a  success  beyond  their  fondest  hopes. 

Srerybody  of  prominence  in  the  dty  was  at  the  balL    Eyen  our 

old  frieud,  the  chief  of  police,  who  conld  seldom  be  induced  to  join 

in  siieh  fartavities,  was  present  with  his  wife  and  handsome  daugh- 

tear,  who  was  escorted  by  a  tall,  fine-looking  man  of  thirty,  whom 

the  ehiet  introduced  as  Mr.  Edgar  Wilde.    This  group,  like  the 

oihers,  waa  soon  lost  in  the  crowd,  expressing,  like  the  rest,  their 

wonder  and  delight  at  the  enchantment  with  which  they  were  sur- 

roimded. 

There  were  representatires  present  of  all  the  old  families,  do- 
Boendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York.  The  StuyyesaDts 
were  in  the  ascendancy  as  regards  numbers,  though  hardly  in  the 
way  of  dress,  which  in  their  case  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  old- 
fashioned  simplicity.  StiU,  on  account  of  their  descent  from  the 
illustrious  Peter,  they  were  regarded  with  awe  and  yeneration  as 
the  foundation-stone  of  New  York  aristocracy.  The  Liyingstons 
asBinned  to  be,  if  anything,  of  purer  blood  than  anybody  else,  had 
greater  wealth,  and  mustered  so  strongly  in  numbers  that  half  the 
people  seemed  to  be  named  liyingston. 

The  Yan  Winkles  were  there  in  full  force.  These  were  descend- 
ants of  that  doughty  hero,  immortalized  by  Irying,  who  took  such 
a  long  nap  in  the  Oatskill  Mountains.  Though  somewhat  shiftless, 
Kke  their  illustrious  ancestor  Rip,  they  were  accounted  the  "crime 
dela  crime/*  Now,  alas  I  the  family  has  died  out.  The  introduc- 
tion of  gas,  steam,  and  other  new-fangled  notions  was  too  much  for 
their  conseryatiye  souls,  and  they  perished  rapidly. 

There  figured  also  at  the  ball  a  whole  tribe  of  Yedders,  descend- 
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ants  of  the  patriarch  Nicolaa  Vedder,  who  was  landlord  of  the 
**  Oolden  Schnapps ''  in  colonial  days,  but  who  lived  to  see  a  republic 
established  and  his  native  village  flourish,  with  much  custom  com- 
ing to  his  door.  The  Vedders  were  a  haughty  race.  They  went  to 
the  Vftndeusen  ball,  and  considered  they  paid  the  plebeian  host  a 
great  compliment  in  entering  his  house. 

It  was  noticed,  however,  that  many  of  the  Vedder  young  ladies 
were  wall-flowers  that  evening,  and  that  the  young  men  didn't 
know  how  to  dance. 

The  Vandutchers  were  so  numerous  at  the  ball  that  they  formed 
a  quadrille  all  to  themselves.  Their  antique  costumes  attracted 
much  attention,  and  the  nouveau  riches  part  of  society  suggested 
that  these  were  the  dresses  worn  by  the  Vandutchers  in  the  days  of 
the  great  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  that  the  family  had  no  other. 

The  Vanderdonks,  who  had  not  been  on  good  terms  with  the 
Vandutchers,  agreed  for  this  night  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  unite 
to  put  down  the  parventtes  that  had  come  to  the  surface  within  the 
last  twenty-flve  years.  We  regret  to  say  that  this  ancient  fimiily 
were  little  noticed  during  the  evening,  and  that  the  wall-paper  in 
their  vicinity  was  somewhat  rubbed  by  their  leaning  against  it. 
The  Vanderdonks  solemnly  declared  they  would  go  to  no  more 
plebeian  assemblies. 

It  was  in  reference  to  these  patricians  that  one  young  lady  re- 
marked, **  If  you  call  that  aristocracy,  I  want  to  remain  in  the  lower 
ranks.'' 

Among  the  visftors  announced  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mor- 
ton and  their  daughter,  who  here  made  her  dSbut  in  society.  As 
these  people  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  our  story,  we  will 
introduce  them  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Morton  was  at  that  time  the  leading  banker  of  the  city. 
He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  with  iron-gray  hair  and  a  slight  stoop 
in  his  shoulders ;  his  age  being  about  fifty-five  years.  His  wife,  aa 
elegant  woman,  looked  as  if  she  might  be  his  elder  daughter,  so 
lightly  had  time  passed  over  her.  Her  eyes  were  as  bright  as  they 
might  have  been  in  youth,  and  her  beautiful  chestnut  hair  was 
without  a  trace  of  gray. 

Mrs.  Morton  had  a  smile  for  every  one  as  she  pressed  gracefully 
through  the  throng,  her  magnificent  diamonds  glittering  in  the 
light 

Her  daughter  Louise,  who  accompanied  her,  had  just  come  from 
Madame  Faucet's  finishing-school,  and,  as  we  have  mentioned,  this 
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was  her  first  entrance  into  society,  in  which  she  was  to  take  her 
position  for  good  or  evil,  according  as  she  might  follow  the  path 
marked  ont  for  her,  or  pursue  her  own  inclination,  indifferent  to 
the  opinions  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  impression  Louise  Morton 
made  on  society  on  the  night  of  the  Yandeusen  ball.  ''  How  beauti- 
ful she  is  r*  "  What  a  figure  !  *'  ''  What  eyes  1 "  were  the  inyolun- 
taiy  exclamations  as  she  passed  through  the  throng  to  the  ball- 
room, her  proud  eyes  fiashing  as  she  heard  with  undisguised  pleas- 
ure the  encomiums  passed  upon  her. 

Behind  her  came  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Eton,  nee  Fanny  Strong, 
who  had  been  married  about  six  months  to  a  rich  merchant,  who, 
although  but  forty-two  years  of  age,  looked  like  an  old  man. 

It  was  the  old  story  in  this  eas^-^dazzhd  by  wealth;  for  she  had 
nerw  known  anything  but  simple  competence.  Fanny  Strong  had 
giyen  her  hand  to  Mr.  Eton  with  the  full  knowledge,  on  his  part, 
that  her  heart  was  given  to  Arthur  Seabury,  and  that  she  could 
nerer  loye  another. 

Yet  her  face  was  smiling  as  she  moTed  along  by  her  husband's 
ode,  for  was  she  not  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  did  she  not 
edipee  Mrs.  Morton,  the  great  banker's  wife,  in  her  diamonds,  and 
tras  not  her  dress  imported  from  Paris,  the  handiwork  of  Madame 
DamaisS,  who  had  made  the  coronation  robes  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  ? 

Mrs.  Eton*s  taste  was  perfect,  and  people  marreled  greatly  how 
one  brought  up  in  what  might  be  called  a  humble  sphere  of  life 
ooold  have  acquired  such  polish  of  manners  and  such  adaptation  to 
the  rules  of  fashionable  life.  But  this  lady  was  an  apt  scholar,  and 
nothing  gave  her  husband  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  her  lovely 
form  decked  in  diamonds  and  laces,  luxuries  that  his  purse  could  weU 
afford* 

It  was  but  two  days  before  the  evening  of  the  ball  that  he  had 
jnesented  her  the  necklace  she  wore,  which  he  had  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  She  had  but  to  smile  upon 
him,  and  he  would  have  poured  the  value  of  one  of  his  India  ships 
into  her  lap. 

Mrs.  Eton  had,  before  her  marriage,  retnmed  to  her  lover  all 
the  souvenirs  he  had  sent  her,  together  with  a  kind  letter,  in  which 
die  told  him  that  she  was  unworthy  of  so  high  and  noble  a  charac- 
ter as  his,  and  was  unfit  to  struggle  with  poverty,  which  would 
have  been  her  fate  if  she  had  married  him.    She  advised  Arthur 
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to  seek  ont  and  marry  some  rich  girl,  and  bury  his  loye  in  the 
Inxuries  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  wealth  of  a  rich  wife,  for,  '^  Oh, 
Arthur  1 "  she  wrote,  '^you  do  not  know  the  happiness  to  be  enjoyed 
from  wealth  by  those  who  have  known  nothing  but  privations  all 
their  lives." 

Then  she  advised  him  not  to  attempt  to  renew  their  intimacy, 
for  that,  now  she  was  to  marry  a  rich  man,  their  ways  of  life  would 
be  apart ;  and  then  she  added,  '^  I  would  not  give  Mr.  Eton  any 
cause  of  complaint  for  the  world.  I  can  not  love  him,  but  he  iB  a 
dear,  good  old  man,  and  has  presented  me  a  diamond  engage- 
ment-ring  worth  six  hundred  dollars,  and  has  settled  six  thousand 
a  year  '  pin  money '  on  me.  Now,  Arthur,  if  I  married  you,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  live  in  a  cheap  boarding-house,  and  I  should 
spoil  my  hands  in  sewing  on  buttons ; "  then  she  wished  him  a 
kind  good-by  and  '^all  sorts  of  happiness  in  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come.  '* 

When  the  youth  read  this  letter,  he  fairly  foamed  at  the  mouth 
with  rage,  for  what  is  more  humiliating  to  a  man  who  has  given  a 
woman  his  love,  and  believes  himself  loved  in  return,  than  to  receive 
a  letter  such  as  we  have  quoted,  as  if  every  moment  of  his  future 
would  not  be  imbittered  by  a  knowledge  of  her  falsehood. 

So  far  Mrs.  Eton  had  given  her  husband  unalloyed  happiness, 
for,  although  he  was  so  much  older  than  she,  he  had  not  dreamed 
that  her  love  for  Arthur  was  more  than  a  passing  fancy,  or  that 
she  now  thought  of  any  one  but  himself. 

If  he  had  watched  her  anxious  eyes  as  they  passed  through  the 
throng  in  approaching  the  ball-room,  he  might  have  wondered  who 
it  was  she  was  expecting  to  meet.  Her  bright  eyes,  which  gener- 
ally looked  so  full  of  light  and  happiness,  were  now  dimmed,  and 
she  was  silent  as  she  threaded  the  throng,  which  was  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  her  charms. 

Suddenly  her  cheek  flushed  and  her  heart  leaped  as  a  gentleman 
advanced  and  politely  saluted  her  and  Mr.  Eton,  and,  after  a  few 
commonplace  remarks,  asked  the  honor  of  her  hand  for  the  qua- 
drille. 

<<May  I,  darling? ''she  said,  addressing  her  husband,  who,  won 
by  the  endearing  epithet,  said,  as  she  took  the  gentleman's  proffered 
arm,  '^  Certainly,  my  dear  ;  go  and  enjoy  yourself." 

''Look  here,  Deville,*'  said  Mr.  Eton,  ''  I  put  my  wife  in  your 
charge  while  I  go  to  the  billiard-room.  You  know  I  don't  dmoe, 
and  it  is  very  warm  here  with  all  these  gas-lights.    Au  revoir. 
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priiU.^    Mrs.  Eton  kissed  the  tip  of  her  glove  to  him,  while  her 
left  hand  pressed  slightly  her  partner's  arm. 

''What  a  time  I  have  had  catching  sight  of  yon  I'^  she  said  to 
Mr.  Deville  as  they  sauntered  off,  not  to  dance,  as  the  husband  sup- 
posed, but  to  reach  the  conservatory  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ball- 
room, where  aromatic  odors  and  subdued  lights  were  inviting  those 
addicted  to  ''flirting"  to  enter. 

"And  you  really  looked  for  me  ?"  he  said.  "  Why,  I  thought 
it  ages  while  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  come,  and  I  was  afraid  some 
one  would  claim  you  for  the  dance  before  I  could  find  you.'' 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  "  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you  I  Do  you  know 
that  Mr.  Eton  is  perfectly  in  love  with  you  ?  He  says  that  you  are 
the  rising  man  of  New  York,  and  would  not  wonder  to  see  you 
the  great  millionaire  of  the  city  before  ten  years  pass  over  your 
head." 

"I  am  extremely  gratified,"  replied  her  companion,  "at  Mr. 
Eton's  approbation,  and  hope  his  beautiful  wife  will  always  hold 
me  in  as  high  esteem  as  her  husband  does." 

Mr.  James  Deville  was  a  banker  who  had  arrived  from  Europe 
only  some  eighteen  months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  ball,  and 
established  himself  in  a  handsome  building  on  Broadway,  which  he 
had  fitted  up  in  a  style  then  very  unusual  with  places  of  business. 
He  had  constructed  the  most  elaborate  brick-and-iron  treasure* 
vaults  in  the  city,  locked  and  bolted  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
thought  they  wotdd  defy  the  assaults  of  the  most  experienced  burg- 
lars— a  most  important  consideration  at  a  time  when  burglaries 
vers  frequent  and  successful 

Mr.  Deville  was  a  man  of  the  best  credit  "on  'change,"  and 
would  discount  a  note  at  a  fraction  less  than  any  other  banker, 
which  fact  made  him  popular  and  brought  him  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness. He  speculated  too,  and  was  almost  always  successful — a  fact 
which  reassured  those  who  might  otherwise  have  mistrusted  him. 

Deville  was  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  New 
York.  He  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and,  if  the  gods  had  wished 
to  design  a  person  to  embody  all  that  was  manly  and  powerful, 
they  could  not  have  succeeded  better  than  in  this  instance.  He 
excelled  in  aU  manly  exercises ;  was  the  best  boxer  and  the  most 
expert  pistol-shot  in  New  York. 

In  form  he  was  a  Hercules,  and  in  beauty  of  feature  he  might 
have  been  classed  with  Antinous.  Indeed,  the  latter  was  the  sobri- 
quet bestowed  on  him  by  the  fair  sex,  with  whom  he  was  a  gen- 
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eral  f ayorite,  and  many  a  loYely  woman  laTished  her  smiles  upon 
him^  but  to  which  he  was  often  indifferent. 

While  Deyille  was  adored  by  the  women^  he  was  a  fayorite  with 
the  men,  who  felt  no  envy  at  his  ezpertness.  He  so  far  exceeded 
others  that  he  had  no  rivals,  and  stood  alone  the  Admirable  Grich- 
ton  of  his  set. 

Although  the  women  smiled  upon  him,  the  husbands  were  not 
jealous,  for  he  always  kept  his  attentions  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety ;  and,  as  he  paid  no  more  attention  to  any  one  of  the  reign- 
ing belles  than  he  did  to  another,  it  was  surmised  that  he  had  some 
secret  attachment  in  Europe  to  which  he  waa  constant. 

He  was  a  welcome  guest  at  eyery  entertainment,  and  was  the 
life  of  a  party.  But  at  times  a  fit  of  despondency  would  come 
oyer  him,  when  he  would  fall  into  a  reyerie  amid  the  gayest  scenes^ 
seeming  to  forget  that  any  one  was  near  him. 

Ko  one  knew  whence  Mr.  Deyille  had  come.  They  only  knew 
that  he  had  arriyed  in  a  packet  from  Liyerpool,  with  plenty  of 
means  to  establish  himself  in  business. 

As  he  presented  no  letters  of  introduction,  the  careful  merchants 
for  a  time  looked  askance ;  but,  by  the  force  of  his  character  and 
his  apparent  integrity,  he  succeeded  in  oyercoming  their  prejudices. 
No  one  doubted  that  he  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  for  his  manners 
were  polished  and  his  address  was  most  agreeable. 

His  features  were  so  handsome  that  painters  begged  him  to  sit 
for  his  likeness;  but,  although,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  he  was  not 
without  yanity,  Deyille  always  refused  to  gratify  them,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  time  to  spare. 

Eyery  lady  of  his  acquaintance  would  haye  been  glad  to  secure  a 
copy  of  his  picture  to  hang  up  in  her  boudoir ;  and  yet,  although 
he  knew  this,  the  promptings  of  his  yanity  were  not  strong  enough 
to  induce  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait. 

He  had  a  remarkable  pair  of  dark-blue  eyes,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  his  chestnut  hair,  which  clustered  in  curk  around  his 
forehead. 

Mr.  Deyille  occupied  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  in  Park  Place, 
and  sported  an  English  dog-cart,  with  a  high-mettled  bay  horse, 
and  a  little  ^'  tiger ''  in  top  boots. 

Eyery  morning  the  dog-cart  appeared  at  Deyille's  lodgings,  and 
at  nine  precisely  he  entered  his  office,  where  all  his  clerks  were 
expected  to  be  at  work. 

Although  no  one  knew  who  Mr.  James  Deyille  was,  there  was 
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nothing  mysteriaofi  in  his  moyements.  Eyerything  be  did  was  open 
as  the  day.  All  liia  transactions  were  fair,  and^  when  be  had  beaten 
an  adyersary  in  some  speculation,  he  would  reconcile  matters  if 
there  was  any  grumbling,  eyen  if  at  bis  own  loss. 

No  man  could  be  otherwise  than  popular  nnder  such  circnm- 
stances. 

Mr.  Deyille  and  Mis.  Eton  entered  the  conseryatory,  through 

^bicb  they  passed  arm  in  arm  amid  rows  of  exotics,  nntil  they  paused 

opposite  a  f  oantain  ornamented  with  a  marble  figure  of  Niobe.    The 

water  flowed  in  torrents  oyer  the  sad  face  and  draped  figure  into 

the  basin  where  tiny  gold-fish  were  swimming. 

A  subdued  light  from  a  gas-jet  with  a  pink  globe  was  cast  oyer 
Uie  scene,  while  farther  on  could  be  seen  other  fountains,  with  fauns 
and  naiads  equally  beautiful  and  tempting  to  those  who  loyed  such 
delicious  retreats. 

The  music  from  the  ball-room  came  faintly  on  the  air  of  the  con- 
seryatory.  It  was  a  place  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  should 
biye  ayoided,  unless  tibey  were  of  a  philosophical  temperament,  or 
prepared  to  conyerse  on  scientific  or  literary  subjects. 

The  two  people  that  stopped  at  the  fountain  of  Niobe  were  for 
a  few  moments  seemingly  lost  in  their  own  thoughts. 

'*  ShaU  we  sit  here,  Mr.  Deyille  ?  "  at  length  said  the  lady.  "  It 
is  BO  beautiful,  and  this  quiet  murmur  of  the  water  makes  one  feel 
a  distaste  for  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  ball-room.  I  don't 
want  to  leaye  this  enchanting  spot.  7ou  will  find  Niobe,  too,  such 
good  company  in  case  I  should  proye  stupid.     Let  us  rest  here.'' 

*'  I  will  sit  where  you  please,"  said  Deyille  ;  "  any  place  where 
you  may  be  is  enchanting." 

**Fie,  you  naughty  man  ;  you  know  you  didn't  mean  that.  It's 
your  set  phrase  for  eyery  woman  in  loye  with  that  handsome  &ce 
of  yours.  But  you  must  not  talk  nonsense  like  that  to  me,  for  you 
know  I  don't  belieye  it ;  and  then  what  would  Mr.  Eton  say  if  he 
knew  what  you  haye  said  to  me  ?  " 

*'  Why,  my  dear  lady,"  replied  Deyille,  *'  he  would  no  doubt 
agree  with  me,  for  I  am  sure  he  thinks  so  eyery  hour  of  the  day. 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  you  are  the  most 
enchanting  and  loyely  woman  in  the  world.  He  would  be  delighted 
at  the  compliment  paid  his  good  taste  in  selecting  you  for  his 


*'  Ah,  yes,"  she  said,  *'  but  I  don't  want  you  to  say  that  to  any 
one  but  me.    To  say  it  to  him  would  look  as  if  it  were  only  one  of 
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those  pleasantries  that  you  men  of  the  world  are  constantly  ut- 
tering without  meaning  anything.  But  these  things  are  sacred 
with  me,  and  I  am  simple  enough  to  think  that  they  are  all 
meant.'' 

^*  Simple  indeed  !  '^  thought  Deyille  to  himself.  ''  I  wonder 
whither  she  is  going  to  lead  me.'' 

"  My  good  lady,"  he  continued,  "  while  I  hold  you  in  the  high- 
est esteem  and  think  you  the  loyeliest  of  your  sex,  yet  I  would  neyer 
utter  a  word  in  that  innocent  ear  that  you  might  not  repeat  to  your 
husband ;  in  fact,  I  would  be  willing  to  repeat  it  to  him  myself." 

*^  But  I  don't  want  you  to  repeat  it  to  any  one/'  said  Mrs.  Eton, 
^'  for  then  your  words  would  no  longer  haye  any  charm  ;  and,  be- 
sides, what  does  my  husband  know  about  the  poetry  of  life  ?  He 
has  no  real  sentiment,  and,  although  he  loyes  me  after  a  fashion,  he 
looks  upon  me  as  a  pretty  bauble  that  he  has  bought  to  adorn  his 
mansion — a  woman  who  will  giye  him  Sdat  in  society  and  who 
win  make  his  house  agreeable  to  his  friends.  He  loyes  to  haye  it 
said  that  he  has  the  prettiest  wife,  the  best  furnished  house,  the 
finest  horses,  and  giyes  the  best  dinners  in  town — ^and  that's  all  he 
cares  for.  He  giyes  me  a  box  at  the  opera,  because  he  knows  that 
all  the  lorgnettes  in  the  house  will  be  leyeled  at  that  box  ;  and  he 
likes  the  best  men  in  the  city  to  be  seen  there,  because  it  adds  to  his 
importance.  But  he  always  stays  at  his  club  until  a  few  moments 
before  the  opera  is  oyer,  and  then  he  comes  to  escort  me  home, 
where  we  sit  and  gape  at  each  other  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 
Mr.  Eton  is  past  the  sentimental  age ;  and  do  you  not  think,  after 
sacrificing  myself  to  him  when  I  might  haye  married  a  younger  and 
handsomer  man,  that  I  am  entitled  to  be  complimented  by  those  I 
appreciate  without  Mr.  Eton's  being  told  of  it  ?  I  know  that  I  am 
the  handsomest  woman  in  these  rooms  ;  my  glass  tells  me  so ;  and 
I  know  that  my  diamonds  cost  twice  as  much  as  Mrs.  Morton's." 

Deyille  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  this  womanly  conceit  as 
he  replied,  ^'  Yet  you  are  as  careless  of  your  diamonds  as  if  they 
were  but  a  trifle.  They  must  haye  cost  at  least  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars." 

*'Ten  thousand  dollars  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eton.  "Why,  Mr. 
Deyille,  you  don't  think  I  would  wear  a  necklace  worth  only  that 
sum  while  Mrs.  Morton  wears  a  set  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
and  Mrs.  liyingston  wears  a  parure  worth  twenty-fiye  thousand^ 
and  seyend  other  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  haye  sets  worth  fifteen 
thousand  ?    No,  sir,  Mr.  Eton  would  not  permit  that.   Why,  the  set 
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I  have  on  my  neck  cost  forty-fiye  thonsand  dollars  at  Bullion  ft 
Co.'b,  and  my  ear-rings  and  the  diamonds  in  my  hair  are  worth  ten 
thonsand  dollars  more/' 

"  Lorely  neck  and  sweet  head  I "  said  DeTiUe ;  ''  worthy  of  all  the 
diamonds  that  can  be  pnt  on  theuL^' 

"  Ah^  flatterer  I  '^  exclaimed  the  lady,  playfnily  tapping  him  with 
her  fan. 

**  'But,**  said  DeTille,  ''  are  yon  not  afraid  of  losing  the  wealth 
jon  carry  about  with  yon  ?  Suppose  your  clasp  should  giye  way 
while  dancing,  and  your  diamonds  should  be  trunpled  under  foot ! 
You  might  nerer  recoyer  one  half  of  them/' 

''Well,  Eton  would  giye  me  more/'  she  replied ;  ''and  it  would 
make  a  startling  paragraph  in  to-morrow's  papers,  and  that  would 
compensate  him  for  the  loss." 

DeyiUe  shook  his  head.  "  Oh,  no,  my  sweet  friend,  Eton  would 
do  no  such  thing.  When  a  man  buys  his  wife  a  set  of  diamonds  it 
is  a  good  inyestment,  proyided  the  diamonds  are  of  the  first  water, 
for  tiiey  constantly  increase  in  yalue.  They  are  generally  kept  in 
bank^  where  they  are  perfectly  safe.  Once  or  twice  a  year  they  are 
worn  at  a  gathering  such  as  this,  the  husbands  taking  good  care  to 
haye  detcctiyes  around  dressed  like  gentlemen ;  and  about  the  only 
risk  is  through  the  carelessness  of  the  wearer.  If  you  were  to  lose 
jour  diamonds,  Mr.  Eton  would  be  so  much  out  of  pocket,  and  it 
would  take  all  the  profits  on  one  or  two  cargoes  to  make  up  the 
deficiency." 

"  I  wouldn't  care  if  he  lost  the  profits  on  half  a  dozen  cargoes," 
aid  Mrs.  Eton ;  "and  it  is  just  so  much  time  thrown  away  tcdking 
an  this  about  a  lot  of  diamonds.  I  appreciate  them  less  than  eyer 
since  yon  tell  me  they  are  a  safe  inyestment  of  Mr.  Eton's  money, 
for  I  snppoee  if  he  got  into  a  pecuniary  difficulty  he  would  not 
hemtate  to  sell  them." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Deyille ;  "  they  are  always  the  representatiyes 
of  fifty-fiye  thousand  dollars." 

"Then,"  she  said,  "they  are  nothing  more  than  a  badge  of 
alaxery,  into  which  I  haye  sold  myself,  and  they  don't  belong  to  me 
after  alL    Did  you  eyer  read  iBsop's  Fables  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Deyille,  "but  I  will  do  so  if  it 
win  pleaae  you." 

**  You  dear,  sweet  fellow,"  she  said,  "  you  are  so  good  I  But  I 
most  tell  you  the  &ble  :  A  mastiff  met  a  hungry  wolf,  and  stopped 
to  haye  a  chat.    In  the  course  of  conyersation  the  wolf  complained 
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of  the  difflonlty  of  getting  along  in  this  cold  world,  where  viotuals 
are  scarce  and  good  society  hard  to  get  into.  Upon  this  the  dog 
expatiated  on  the  blessings  he  enjoyed,  being  fed  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  and  sleeping  in  a  dry,  warm  kenneL  '  Gome  live  with  me, 
friend  wolf,  and  see  how  you  like  it'  The  wolf* agreed  to  the  propo- 
sition ;  but,  as  they  jogged  along,  engaged  in  pleasant  conyersation, 
the  wolf  spied  a  place  on  his  companion's  neck  where  the  hair  was 
all  chafed  off.  *  Whafc  causes  that  mark  on  your  neck,  my  friend  ? ' 
inquired  the  wolf.  '  It's  nothing,'  replied  the  other, '  but  the  mark 
of  a  collar  which  I  have  to  wear  when  they  chain  me  up  in  the 
day-time ;  but  it  doesn't  inoonyenience  me  at  all.'  ^  Oh,  ho  I '  said 
the  wolf.  ^  Well,  I  want  none  of  your  collars ;  freedom  and  a  bone 
now  and  then  are  better  than  slavery  with  a  panful  of  meat  every 
day.  Mr.  Mastiff,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  collar,  and  bid  you  good- 
day  r  Kow,  Mr.  Deyille,"  she  continued,  ^'this  diamond  necklace 
is  my  badge  of  servitude,  and,  since  I  know  it  is  merely  a  good 
speculation  of  Mr.  Eton's,  it  bears  right  into  my  flesh,  and  I  feel 
like  trampling  it  under  my  feet.  There,  don't  let  us  talk  any  more 
of  this  hateful  necklace.  Tell  me  some  of  those  pretty  things  you 
repeated  to  me  in  my  boudoir  the  other  day.    Just  say : 

** '  When  amidst  the  gay  I  meet 
That  beaming  smile  of  thine.' " 

Deville  laughed.  ''  All  that  you  have  said  may  be  true,"  he  re* 
plied,  "  and  I  pity  the  man  who  holds  so  fragrant  a  flower  in  his 
hand  and  is  not  able  to  enjoy  it ;  but  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  to 
Mr.  Eton  if  I  did  not  assure  myself  that  your  necklace  is  securely 
fastened.  Let  me  see  to  that,  and  I  will  say  as  many  pretty  things 
to  you  as  you  desire." 

^^  I  haye  no  objection  to  that,"  she  said,  turning  her  swan-like 
neck  toward  Deville,  who  proceeded  to  examine  the  clasp.  As  his 
hands  touched  her  cheek  she  nestled  her  pretty  face  caressingly 
against  them,  and  her  color,  coming  with  the  momentary  excitement^ 
made  her  look  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

"  There,"  he  said,  leaning  over  her,  his  lips  almost  touching  her 
cheek,  '^  I  knew  you  would  lose  them.  The  guard-chain  was  un- 
hooked and  the  clasp  only  half  fastened ; "  and  she  heard  a  little 
<' click,"  as  if  the  clasp  had  closed  with  a  snap.  She  looked  up  to 
his  face,  her  eyes  beaming  with  kindness  and  her  trembling  lips 
unable  to  speak  her  thanks.  He  knew,  then,  that  he  might  dare 
to  do  as  he  pleased,  but  he  only  kissed  her  gently  on  the  forehead 
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and  1096  to  his  feet.    She  clasped  his  hand  and  coyered  it  with 
kiflaee. 

''There^  ma  peiite,"  he  said,  '^yonr  necklaoe  is  safe^  and  it  will 
be  yonr  own  fault  if  joa  lose  it  and  incur  your  husband's  anger. 
And  now  that  yon  have  been  such  a  good  child,  I  will  finish  the 
Terses  yon  commenced, '^  and  he  repeated : 

*' '  Though  still  on  me  it  shines  so  sweet, 
I  soaroe  can  call  it  mine.' " 

**  YeSy  but  yon  can/'  she  exclaimed,  blnshing ; ''  all  my  smiles 
are  for  yon  and  for  no  one  else.  Always  call  me  ma  petite;  it  sounds 
so  caressing." 

Deyille  made  no  answer,  but  only  said,  '^The  music  has 
ceased,  and  the  people  are  coming  this  way  from  the  ball-roouL 
We  must  not  be  seen  here  by  ourselyes,  lest  it  occasion  comment. 
Let  us  go  out  through  the  conservatory  exit  that  leads  to  the 
baQ-TOom.  We  must  dance  together  the  next  polka,  and  not  let 
people  say  we  haye  been  flirting  all  the  eyening  in  the  conser- 
yatory.*' 

'^  What  care  I  what  they  say,"  she  replied,  ''as  long  as  I  can  be 
with  you.  There  is  not  a  woman  here  to-night  who  would  not  be 
happy  to  be  in  my  place — and  life  is  so  short  I  Bemember  I  haye 
to  letom  to  my  collar  and  chain  in  a  few  hours." 

Deville  pressed  her  beautiful  hand  while  she  lingered  oyer  the 
fountains  and  statuary,  and  plucked  rose-leayes  from  the  bushes. 
Then  she  lingered  oyer  a  lily,  although  she  had  passed  twenty  of 
tiiem  before,  till  finally  the  throng  from  the  ball-room  appeared 
close  behind  them,  and  Deyille  hurried  her  away  so  as  not  to  be 
obseryed. 

"  You  will  come  to  the  conseryatory  again  before  you  leaye  the 
house,  will  you  not  ?  "  she  said.  ''  This  has  been  the  happiest  hour 
of  my  existence ;  and  then  you  will  repeat  to  me  the  rest  of  those 
beautiful  yerses  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Deyille ;  "  but  let  me  first  look  after  my  friend. 
Let  me  cairy  him  a  message  from  you,  and  that  will  make  him  su- 
premely happy." 

Mrs.  Eton  assented,  and  seated  herself  in  a  far  comer  of  the  ball- 
Toom,  where  no  one  would  be  likely  to  find  her  and  ask  her  to 
ditiioe  during  DeyiUe's  absence. 

Meanwhile,  Deyille  wended  his  way  to  the  billiard-room,  expect- 
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ing  to  find  Mr.  Eton ;  bat  the  latter  had  gone  up-stairs.  He  f  oond 
him  playing  a  rubber  of  whist  with  three  other  old  gdntlemen,  and 
yery  intent  upon  his  game.  He  had  ostentatiously  placed  four  ten- 
dollar  gold  pieces  on  the  table  as  markers.  Mr.  Eton,  even  in  the 
smallest  matters,  liked  to  display  his  money.  • 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  hand,  Deyille  approached  Mr.  Eton  and 
said,  ''Mrs.  Eton  is  worried  about  you,  and  is  afraid  you  are  not 
enjoying  yourself.  She  declares  she  will  go  home  if  you  are  tired, 
although  she  is  engaged  for  six  dances,  and  is  enjoying  herself  yery 
much.*' 

''The  darling!'' exclaimed  Mr.  Eton.  "How  thoughtful  she 
always  is  of  me  I  No,  Deyille,  tell  her  I  am  as  happy  as  I  can  be 
away  from  her ;  but  she  can't  dance  and  I  play  cards  and  yet  be  to- 
gether. Do  me  the  fayor  to  look  out  for  her  comiort,  and  hand 
her  in  to  supper  when  it  is  ready,  for  I  may  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
game.  You  know,  Deyille,  exactly  what  to  do.  There,  that's  a 
good  fellow,  oblige  me." 

" Certainly,"  said  Deyille.  "But  I  shall  come  up  and  let  yon 
know  when  supper  is  ready,  for  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Eton  would  not 
enjoy  it  without  you." 

"No,"  said  Eton,  "the  dear  girl,  I  don't  belieye  she  would,  she 
is  so  thoughtful  of  me ;  but  you  try  and  make  her  contented, 
Deyille.  I  will  join  you  if  I  can,  but  I  am  playing  ten  dollars  a 
comer."  With  that  he  led  the  ace  of  hearts,  which  he  followed 
with  king  and  queen,  leaying  the  best  of  the  suit  in  his  hand, 
which  was  as  good  as  a  trump ;  and  Deyille  went  away  with  his 
message. 

Those  three  tricks  made  Mr.  Eton  yery  happy,  for  they  secured 
him  the  game  and  twenty  dollars.  His  heart  expanded  as  his 
profits  increased — as  it  did  in  commerce.  When  he  netted  fifty 
thousand  on  a  cargo,  he  always  gaye  his  wife  some  handsome  dia- 
monds. He  bought  no  other  kind  of  jewelry,  for  it  might  depre- 
ciate in  yalue. 

"  What  a  loying  wife  that  is  of  mine  I "  said  he,  addressing  his 
companions.  "  So  thoughtful  as  she  is  of  me  !  I  don't  belieye  she 
will  enjoy  herself  this  eyening  without  me.  She  is  always  will- 
ing to  giye  up  her  own  pleasures  for  mine.  Do  you  know,  it  was 
as  much  as  I  could  do  to  persuade  her  to  come  to-night,  she  is  so 
fond  of  home — ^I  lead  trumps,  Mr.  Thompson,  to  draw  you  out," 
and  then  he  went  on :  "  She  makes  my  home  so  pleasant,  and 
keeps  the  house  full  of  nice  young  fellows  that  are  deyoted  to  her. 
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but  she  doesn't  care  a  snap  for  any  of  them — I  trump  your  ace^ 
Mr.  Phillips,''  and  the  three  other  old  fellows  raised  their  eyes  over 
their  glasses  -with  a  peculiar  look  which  each  understood. 

"  Yon  are  a  Inci^  dog,  Eton/'  said  they.  They  had  heard  from 
their  wires  of  Mrs.  Eton's  penchant  for  Derille,  and  were  much 
amused  with  Eton's  complacency,  who  played  on,  happy  in  his  soul, 
and  piled  up  the  ten-dollar  comer-bets,  while  Deyille  was  whisper- 
ing poetry  in  his  wife's  ear  in  the  conservatory. 

For  appearance'  sake  she  danced  sereral  times  with  others,  but 
always  found  her  way  back  to  Deyille,  as  if  by  accident,  at  the  end 
of  the  quadrille. 

During  one  of  the  dances,  while  Mrs.  Eton  was  away  from  De- 
Tllle,  he  noticed  a  couple  enter  the  ball-room.  He  thought  he  had 
ncTor  seen  a  handsomer  pair,  and  he  enyied  the  man  who  was  with 
the  beautiful  girL  It  was  the  daughter  of  the  rich  banker,  Mr. 
Morton.  We  have  aheady  said  that  she  was  beautiful,  but  this 
expr^sion  hardly  conyeys  an  idea  of  her  loyeliness.  She  was  just 
entering  her  nineteenth  year,  with  the  air  and  grace  of  a  woman 
that  had  been  at  least  two  years  in  society.  She  was  tall,  with  a 
lithe  and  willowy  shape,  and  her  beautiful  arms  were  as  round  and 
white  as  if  sculptured  in  marble.  Her  hands  were  small  and  per- 
fect in  shape,  and  her  tiny  foot,  as  it  peeped  from  under  her  dress, 
was  a  manrel.  Her  eyes  might  haye  been  taken  for  those  beautiful 
Uack  diamonds  of  which  we  haye  heard  but  never  seen.  Her  dark 
hiir  fell  in  luxuriant  curls  behind  her  ear,  while  it  was  rolled  up  in 
a  ooil  back  of  her  Grecian  head,  making  her  look  like  one  of  the 
goddesses  of  Mount  Olympus.  Her  face — but  that  can  not  be 
described  I  Its  beauty  would  startle  any  one  on  first  beholding  it. 
Brery  feature  was  perfect,  and  in  her  cheek  were  dimples  such  as 
are  sometimes  seen  in  young  and  lovely  children. 

Yet  withfd  there  was  an  imperiousness  in  her  air  and  a 
haughty  look  in  her  eye  that  were  not  altogether  agreeable  to  en- 
counter. The  glance  of  her  eye  was  at  times  like  the  lightning's 
flash,  and  made  one  start ;  but  then  it  would  melt  into  a  soft,  Iw- 
guid  look  that  would  win  over  the  most  obdurate  heart. 

There  stood  Louise  Morton  in  her  indescribable  beauty,  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  room  was  about  to  lead  her  out  in 
the  dance. 

This  person  did  not  look  to  be  over  nineteen  years  of  age,  al- 
though he  was  actually  twenty-four.  He  was  of  medium  height, 
finely  formed,  and  of  a  light  elastic  figure.    He  had  the  hand- 
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somest  blue  eyes  in  the  world,  and  the  face  of  a  beautiful  girL 
The  women  cidled  him  '^the  angeL'^ 

He  was  very  animated  in  his  conversation,  exerting  all  his  fao- 
nlties  to  entertain  his  partner,  while  his  soft  blue  eyes  seemed  to 
deyour  her  with  their  looks  of  admiration* 

Meanwhile,  the  young  lady  did  not  seem  particularly  interested 
in  her  partner's  conversation,  for  her  eyes  wandered  about  the 
room,  resting  first  on  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Eton,  who,  excited  by 
the  dancing,  looked  her  prettiest.  Then  she  looked  at  DeviUe, 
who  was  regarding  her  with  undisguised  admiration,  and  wonder- 
ing who  she  could  be. 

When  Miss  Morton's  eye  caught  that  wondering  look  of  Deville's, 
she  started  with  a  look  of  delight,  as  if  she  had  longed  to  see  him. 
But  she  had  never  laid  eyes  on  him  before  to-*night,  and  she  won- 
dered to  herself  who  he  could  be,  and  whether  there  were  many  men 
in  New  York  as  handsome. 

No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  room  she  moved,  she  found  her- 
self looking  at  Deville ;  and  every  time  she  did  so  she  found  his 
piercing  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  at  some 
beautiful  picture,  whose  eyes,  by  the  skill  of  the  artist,  would  follow 
one  whithersoever  he  moved. 

Deville  had  evidently  forgotten  all  about  Mrs.  Eton,  for  whom 
he  had  been  waiting  while  she  danced,  and  Louise  Morton  had  evi- 
dently forgotten  all  about  her  partner,  from  the  attention  she  be- 
stowed upon  Deville — ^not  with  the  determination  of  making  over- 
tures to  him,  but  because  she  could  not  help  it. 

There  was  a  fascination  in  the  man  that  bound  her  as  if  by  a 
spell,  and  the  same  electric  current  that  afEected  one  seemed  to 
a^ect  the  other,  so  that  they  continued  to  look  into  each  other's 
eyes  until  George  May,  her  partner,  noticed  it,  and  remarked^ 
'^That  man  seems  to  annoy  you  with  his  staring,  and,  if  he  con- 
tinues it,  I  shall  feel  called  upon  to  ask  him  what  he  means." 

''Sir,"  said  the  lady,  haughtily,  ''what  man  are  you  speaking 
of  ?  If  you  refer  to  the  handsome  gentleman  looking  this  way,  he 
seems  to  be  one  that  would  know  how  to  resent  an  interference. 
Probably  he  is  only  admiring  your  handsome  face,  and  you  could 
not  object  to  that." 

"But  it  is  not  polite  to  stare  at  any  one  as  he  does  at  you." 

"  As  long  as  I  don't  object  to  it,"  she  replied,  "  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  take  exception.  Besides,  my  father  is  near  by,  and  if 
I  desire  any  assistance  I  can  call  on  Um."    This  was  said  in  the 
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most  chillmg  manner,  and  Mr*  May  oonld,  of  ooorae.  Bay  no  more. 
He  put  on  rattier  a  sabdaed  air,  but,  like  hia  partner,  kept  his  eyes 
upon  what  he  considered  the  impertinent  stranger. 

This  electrical  interchange  of  glances  between  Louise  Morton 
and  Derille  continued  while  the  dance  lasted.  But  presently  Mrs. 
Eton  stopped  in  front  of  DeyiUe,  and  held  out  her  hand,  saying, 
''Come,  take  a  turn  with  me."  This  request,  of  course,  he  could 
not  decline.  But,  turn  where  DeviUe  would,  he  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  off  Miss  Morton,  and,  look  at  her  when  he  would,  he  found 
those  diamond-like  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

When  Deyille  led  his  partner  to  her  seat,  she  said,  ''  Oh,  I  am 
BO  glad  to  get  back  to  you.  It  was  such  a  bore  to  dance  with  that 
man ;  and  I  tried  all  the  time  to  catch  your  eye,  but  you  seemed  to 
be  looking  at  something  afar  off.  Tour  lips  were  half  open,  as  if 
lost  in  admiration  of  some  beautiful  object.'' 

^*  Yes  ?  '*  he  said,  and  that  was  all  that  passed  between  them. 
He  was  not  in  a  complimentary  mood,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
fascinating  attentions  she  paid  him,  the  efforts  she  made  to  lead 
him  into  oonrersation  failed  to  do  so.  His  eyes  wandered  round 
the  room  in  search  of  the  sweet  vision  that  had  entranced  him. 
Bat  Miss  Morton  had  finished  her  dance,  and  had  taken  her  father's 
aim  to  join  her  mother  in  the  reception-room. 

The  doora  of  the  grand  supper-room  now  flew  open,  the  music 
Btmck  up  a  march,  and  the  guests  thronged  in  to  the  table,  which 
VBS  spread  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 

The  pyramids  of  flowers  on  the  table  and  the  beds  of  roses  on 
the  mantels  and  window«sills  were  so  numerous  and  so  gorgeous, 
titttone  felt  as  if  he  were  sailing  in  a  sea  of  flowers.  The  throng 
was  perhaps  rather  too  dense  for  comfort;  but  that  is  always  expect- 
ed at  a  fiishionable  entertainment,  and  people  wouldn't  enjoy  it  if  it 
were  otherwise. 

Derille  handed  in  Mrs.  Eton  according  to  promise ;  but  his 
spirits  had  eyaporated,  and,  when  the  lady  bantered  him  on  his 
want  of  agreeability,  he  pleaded  a  seyere  headache.  In  handing 
Mis.  Eton  an  ice-cream,  he  started  so  suddenly  that  the  saucer 
nearly  dropped  from  his  hand.  He  found  himseU  face  to  face  with 
Lotuae  Morton,  who  was  hanging  on  her  father's  arm. 

Derille's  emotion  was  so  great  that  Mrs.  Eton's  attention  was 
drawn  to  it,  and  she  said,  '^  You  must  haye  seen  a  ghost,  and  a 
yery  pretty  one  too  if  it's  Miss  Morton  you  are  looking  at.  But, 
DeriUe,  she  isn't  as  prei^  as  I  am ;  so  you  needn't  look  as  if  you 
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wanted  to  eat  her  np.    Please  get  me  some  champagne,  and  take 
some  yonrseU.     Perhaps  it  will  brighten  np  yonr  ideas.'' 

Deville  paid  no  attention  to  these  remarks,  bnt  helped  Mrs. 
Eton  mechanically  to  champagne,  and  filled  a  large  glass  for  him- 
self. '^  Toss  glasses  with  me/'  she  said,  ^'  and  I  will  give  you  a 
toast,"  which  he  did  without  a  smile,  and  she  repeated  the  lines  he 
had  quoted  to  her  that  eyening — 

'* '  Oh,  when  amidst  the  gay  I  meet 
That  beaming  smile  of  thinel ' " 

'^  You  don't  say  that  to  me  any  more,"  she  said,  '^  and  you  look 
as  if  you  would  like  to  say  it  to  some  one  else.  Oh,  fickle  man  I " 
and  she  pulled  in  rezation  a  flower  from  one  of  the  yases  on  the 
supper-table. 

Deyille  turned  to  see  if  Miss  Morton  was  still  in  the  room,  and 
saw  her  looking  intently  at  him.  He  could  not  help  returning  her 
gaze  with  the  same  ardor,  when,  what  was  his  surprise,  to  see  her 
draw  herself  up  haughtily  and,  looking  indignantly  upon  him,  turn 
her  head  in  another  direction. 

This  cut  him  to  the  heart,  and  all  the  life  seemed  taken  out  of 
him  for  the  rest  of  the  erening.  Do  what  he  would,  he  neyer  found 
Miss  Morton  looking  at  him  again,  and  shortly  afterward  the  Mor- 
ton family  left  for  their  home. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Eton  tried  in  yain  to  rouse  up  Deyille ;  but,  as  he 
would  not  respond  to  her  flattering  sallies,  she  requested  him  to  call 
her  husband,  as  she  wanted  to  go  home,  and  she  said,  poutingly,  ''  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Deyille,  you  will  put  my  cloak  on  for  me  and  put  me 
in  the  carriage?" 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Deyille ;  "  it  will  giye  me  great  pleasure, 
if  Mr.  Eton  does  not  object." 

'' Mr.  Eton  object  I "  she  said,  with  a  smile ;  ''he  might  object, 
though,  to  your  kissing  his  wife  on  the  forehead." 

Deyille  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung  by  a  nettle,  and  went  in 
search  of  Mr.  Eton,  whom  he  found  still  at  the  card-table,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  at  his  elbow  and  a  large  pile  of  gold  pieces  at  his 
right  hand. 

Howeyer,  he  gaye  up  the  game  when  Deyille  came  for  him,  say* 
ing  to  his  friends,  ''  I  neyer  keep  my  darling  waiting ;  she  is  always 
so  thoughtful  of  me."  As  soon  as  Mr.  Eton  was  out  of  hearing 
his  cronies  laughed  aloud,  though  nothing  was  said,  and,  gathering 
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np  fheir  money,  ihey  departed.  It  is  the  covert  sneer  that  injures 
a  repntation  more  than  ontspoken  words. 

tfr.  Eton  met  his  wife  at  the  dresling-room  door,  where  Deyille 
was  assisting  her  to  put  on  her  cloak. 

He  was  more  than  ordinarily  attentiye,  as  if  to  atone  for  his 
leoent  n^lect,  and  pressed  her  hand  warmly  when  he  found  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Eton,  he  said,  ^*  Mrs. 
Eton  is  waiting  for  you  to  escort  her  to  the  carriage,  unless  you 
will  permit  me  to  have  that  honor." 

"  Certainly,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  "  you  are  entitled  to  that 
after  haying  had  charge  of  her  all  the  evening  and  allowing  me  to 
wm  tiiree  hundred  dollars."  So  Deville  handed  the  lady  to  her 
carriage  and  gave  her  hand  the  last  warm  pressure,  which  made  her 
sapremely  happy.  *^  Poor  boy  I "  said  she  to  her  husband,  '^he  has 
had  such  a  dreadful  headache  all  the  evening  that  he  has  scarcely 
spoken  a  word." 

*' Yes,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  ''I  expect  Vandeusen's  gas-lights  had 
something  to  do  with  it ; — ^but,  Fanny,  I  intend  to  beat  that.  No 
man  shall  have  a  better  lighted  house  than  mine.  Send  round  in 
the  morning,  darling,  and  ask  Mr.  Deville  to  dine  with  us  at  six, 
and  invite  two  or  three  nice  young  fellows  to  meet  him.  I  like 
Deville ;  he  is  a  trump,  and  will  make  his  way  in  the  world." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  DIAMOKD-BOBBEBT. 

That  night,  when  pretty  Mrs.  Eton,  after  kissing  her  husband 
affectionately,  tripped  upnstairs  to  her  boudoir,  the  old  gentleman 
drew  his  easy-chair  in  front  of  a  blazing  wood  fire  and  lighted  a  fine 
agar — a  pleasure  he  had  been  lookiug  forward  to  for  some  time. 
It  was  not  the  custom  in  those  days  to  smoke  at  a  house  where  an 
entertainment  was  given. 

Mr.  Eton  was  rejoicing  in  his  heart  that  his  wife  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Yandeusen's  ball-room,  and  that  she  wore  the 
most  expensive  diamonds  in  New  York. 

*'How  angry  Morton  must  have  felt,"  he  said  to  himself, 
''when  he  saw  tiioee  beautiful  stones  on  my  wife's  neck — and  he  is 
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such  a  judge  of  diamonds  I  Then  those  four  stones  in  her  hair  I 
There  are  none  like  them  in  New  York.  Why,  I  paid  Bullion  & 
Go.  eight  thousand  dollars  for  them,  and  they  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated now  for  ten  thousand/'  Just  at  thi^  moment  his  soliloquy  was 
interrupted  by  a  piercing  shriek  from  Mrs.  Eton's  boudoir,  and  a 
moment  after  her  French  maid  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
uttering  Gkdlio  expletives  faster  than  any  short-hand  writer  oonld 
take  them  down. 

Mr.  Eton's  first  thought  was  that  a  mouse  had  got  into  the 
room ;  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  curtains  had  taken  fire,  and 
he  started  for  the  door  to  give  the  alarm.  But  the  cries  of  the 
maid,  ^^AAy  ma  pauvre,  madamer*  checked  his  course,  and,  seizing 
the  poker,  he  rushed  up*stairs,  haying  no  doubt  that  a  burglar 
was  in  the  house.  He  found  his  wife  lying  in  a  fainting-fit  on  the 
sofa. 

The  serrants  were  soon  aroused,  and  one  of  them  sent  post- 
haste for  a  doctor.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Eton,  discoyering  that  his  wife 
was  breathing,  sent  the  maid  for  the  cologne.  '^  Hurry,  hang  it  1 " 
he  cried.  '^  I  neyer  knew  a  Frenchwoman  to  be  of  any  use  in  time 
of  trouble." 

But  while  all  this  was  going  on,  Mrs.  Eton  suddenly  sat  bolt 
upright  on  the  sofa,  and,  opening  her  eyes,  screamed,  '^  Oh,  my 
diamonds,  my  diamonds  I  they  are  gone,  lost  forever,  trampled  to 
pieces  in  that  crowd ;  oh,  my  diamonds  I  And  Mrs.  Morton  will 
still  have  her  twenty-fiye-thousand-doUar  set  I  Oh,  Eton,  pity  your 
poor  wife  1 " 

"What,"  cried  Mr.  Eton,  springing  to  his  feet,  "your  dia- 
monds lost  ?" — and  forgetting  his  endearing  manner  of  addressing 
his  wife — "  how  the  devil  did  you  lose  them  ?  Do  you  think  I  can 
buy  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  every  day  ?  Here^ 
James,  tell  the  coachman  to  harness  up  the  horses.  You  must 
have  dropped  them  at  Yandeusen's !  I  knew  how  it  would  be 
when  I  let  you  wear  them.  I  bought  them  on  speculation — ^the  best 
bargain  I  have  made  this  year ;  and  now  to  lose  them  as  if  they 
were  so  many  brass  buttons ! "  He  walked  up  and  down  the  rooia 
in  a  towering  rage,  swearing  at  the  French  maid  for  not  fastening 
the  diamonds  better  on  her  mistress's  neck,  and  wishing  everything 
to  the  devil  generally. 

"But,  my  darling,"  cried  Mrs.  Eton,  in  piteous  tones,  "all  my 
diamonds  are  gone — ^those  I  wore  around  my  neck  and  those  I  wore 
in  my  hair."" 
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"Whai,*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Eton,  ''eight  thousand  more  ?  Have 
par  ear-rings  gone  too,  madam  ?  '*  he  said,  sarcastically. 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  pretty  ears,  and  screamed  that  they 
too  were  gone. 

Fifty-eight  thousand  dollars  gone  to  the  devil  I ''  roared  Eton. 

You  have  been  robbed.  But  I  wiU  go  at  once  to  Vandeusen's 
and  solve  this  mystery,''  and,  hurrying  to  the  street,  he  jumped 
into  his  carriage,  ordering  the  coachman  to  drive  as  fast  as  possible 
to  the  "d— d  gas-man's* " 

When  Mr.  Eton  arrived  at  Yandeusen's  he  found  that  establish- 
ment in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  The  rich  banker,  Mr.  Morton, 
had  just  amved  to  see  if  his  wife  had  let  her  diamonds  fall  upon 
the  ball-room  floor.  Mr.  Livingston  had  come  to  ask  the  same 
question,  his  wife  having  lost  her  whole  set,  excepting  her  ear-rings. 
Mrs.  Jones  was  bereft  of  two  diamond  bracelets,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
his  diamond-set  watch.  Mr.  Phillips  had  had  his  pocket  picked 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  bank-notes,  which  he  had  put  in  his 
pocket  for  safe-keeping  rather  than  leave  the  money  at  home ;  and 
Mrs.  Vandeusen  was  minus  her  second-best  set  of  diamonds,  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

''Hang  itl'^  said  Mr.  Eton,  ''all  the  burglars  in  New  York 
must  have  been  at  the  ball,  and  the  d—- d  gas-lights  helped  'em  to 
cany  oat  their  designs.  But,  thank  heaven,  I'm  no  worse  oS  than 
othoB,  and  the  world  can't  laugh  at  me.  I  am  glad  my  darling  is 
not  to  blame  after  all.  I  might  have  known  she  wasn't  careless, 
she  is  always  so  thoughtful." 

After  getting  a  fall  account  of  all  the  robberies,  that  he  might 
letail  it  to  bis  wife,  Mr.  Eton  drove  home. 

He  found  Mrs.  Eton  still  weeping.  "Cheer  up,  my  pet,"  he 
exclaimed ;  "  we  are  not  the  only  victims.  The  Mortons,  the  Liv- 
ingstons, the  Phillipses,  and  even  the  Yandeusens  have  been  robbed, 
snd  in  the  most  expert  manner  I  ever  heard  of.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  diamonds  were  melted  up  by  the  heat  of  Yandeusen's  gas- 
lights, for  I  never  was  in  a  hotter  place  in  my  life.  But,  Fanny, 
my  darling,  you  shall  have  another  set  of  diamonds  more  beautiful 
than  the  others.  I'll  let  'em  see  that  old  Eton  isn't  the  boy  to 
equirm  over  a  set  of  fifty-thousand-dollar  diamonds.  I'll  send  to 
Paris  for  the  handsomest  set  to  be  found  there.  I  wonder  if  old 
Morton  can  do  better  than  that." 

MiB.  Eton  dried  her  tears  and  threw  her  arms  around  her  hus- 
band's neck.    She  called  him  her  dear  old  darling,  and  said  she 
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loved  him  more  and  more  every  day  of  her  life — ^which  made  fhe 
old  gentleman  so  happy  thafc  he  sat  down  forthwith  and  wrote  to 
his  agent  in  Paris,  directing  him  to  procure  at  once  a  set  of  first- 
quality  paste  diamonds  in  imitation  of  a  sizty-thousand-dollar  set 
like  the  last  sent  him,  and  authorizing  him  to  draw  on  the  house 
of  Eton  &  Co.  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  but  making  the  bill  out 
for  sixty  thousand,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

After  performing  this  act  of  liberality  Mr.  Eton  smiled  lovingly 
and  lighted  his  cigar. 

*'  This/'  he  mused,  "  will  increase  my  credit  with  the  public, 
and  when  the  papers  announce,  as  I  shall  take  care  they'll  do,  that 
I  have  purchased  a  sixty-thousand-dollar  set  of  diamonds  for  my 
wife,  my  credit  will  go  higher  than  ever."  After  smoking  his  cigar, 
this  good  man  went  to  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  virtuous. 

Next  day  the  papers  had  what  in  those  days  was  considered  a 
very  full  report  of  the  Yandeusen  ball,  including  an  account  of  the 
wonderful  gas-lights,  and  supplemented  by  a  statement  of  the  dar- 
ing robbery  of  diamonds  actually  taken  from  the  persons  of  the 
guests.  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard  of  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  thieving.  Some  thought  it  was  the  work  of  waiters  from 
the  Hdtel  d'Or,  whose  proprietor.  Monsieur  Jacques  Volavol,  had 
the  contract  for  furnishing  the  good  things  consumed  at  the  supper, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wines,  which  were  imported  especially  for 
the  occasion. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  sexton  of  St.  Yitus's  Church,  who  was  indispensa- 
ble on  all  great  occasions  of  this  kind,  had  stood  at  the  door  while 
the  company  was  entering,  to  see  that  no  one  entered  that  had  not 
received  an  invitation.  There  were,  however,  some  people  mean 
enough  to  say  that  an  invitation  could  be  procured  through  Smith 
to  any  party  for  a  liberal  doticeur,  and  the  robbers  may  have  gotten 
in  in  this  way;  but  Smith  came  out  with  a  disclaimer  in  the 
"  Post "  three  columns  long,  but  which  contained  nothing  to  throw- 
any  light  on  the  subject 

The  reason  for  suspecting  the  waiters  from  the  Hdtel  d'Or  was 
that  some  twenty  massive  gold  salt-cellars  and  a  quantity  of  silver- 
ware had  disappeared.  It  was  thought  that  such  an  inroad  upon 
the  plate  could  only  have  been  made  by  the  servants ;  but  Monsieur 
Yolavol  made  oath  before  a  magistrate  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  every  gar^on  in  his  employ,  and  was  sure  they  all  could  be 
trusted  with  millions  without  appropriating  a  cent 
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IHB  BOBBEBY — MB.  BTOK'S  DINKEB-PABTT. 

Aptsb  many  days'  search  by  the  police^  not  a  particle  of  in- 
fonnation  in  regard  to  the  diamond-robbery  conld  be  obtained. 
The  thieyes  evidently  understood  their  business^  and  had  done  their 
work  welL  A  regular  system  of  snrreillance  was  now  established 
to  see  what  the  future  would  bring  forth. 

A  good  many  jokes  were  cracked  at  Mr.  Yandeusen's  expense. 
Some  said  it  seryed  the  rich  people  right,  who  inyested  so  much 
money  in  diamonds  merely  to  imitate  the  aristocracy  of  Europe 
while  there  were  so  many  half-stanred  wretches  at  their  doors. 

But  the  interest  in  the  matter  gradually  died  out,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  a  mayor  coming  off  about  that  time,  eyerything  else  was  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  of  that  momentous  eyent,  on  the  issue  of 
which  eyery  New  Yorker  seemed  to  haye  staked  his  happiness. 

As  for  the  principal  sufferers — they  seemed  to  take  little  trouble 
to  recoyer  their  property  in  the  way  of  offering  rewards,  although 
they  put  the  cases  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  police.  Mr.  Eton 
seemed  rather  pleased  at  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  when  any  one 
said  anything  to  him  on  the  subject  he  would  remark  that  sixty 
thousand  dollars  would  be  a  heayy  loss  to  some  people,  but  the  house 
of  Eton  &  Oo.  could  stand  it ;  and  then  would  add  that  ^'  an  order 
has  gone  to  Paris  for  another  set  of  diamonds  for  my  wife.  She 
shan't  be  disftppointed,  she  is  always  so  yery  thoughtful  of  me.'' 

The  chief  of  police  had  hardly  reached  home  after  the  party 
when  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the  robbery.  In  spite  of  his  im- 
perturbability, he  stood  aghast  at  the  news ;  but,  seizing  his  hat,  he 
rushed  into  the  street,  and,  calling  one  of  the  rickety  old  hacks 
known  as  "  night-hawks,"  he  droye  with  all  speed  to  Mr.  Vandeu- 
sen's  house. 

He  could  learn  nothing  there  beyond  what  we  haye  related,  and 
he  took  his  leaye  with  an  assurance  to  Mr.  Vandeusen  that  the 
police  would  be  on  the  robber's  track  before  daylight.  But,  alas  I 
he  had  said  the  same  thing  often  before.  The  police  had  found  so 
Uttle  after  all  their  searchings  that  he  had  little  real  hope  of  their 
finding  out  anything  in  this  case. 

Betuming  to  the  carriage,  the  chief  took  from  his  pocket-book 
a  card  on  which  was  written  Allan  Dare's  address,  No.  229  Ann 
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Street.  He  ordered  the  driver  to  wait  for  him  at  a  poiat  not  &ur 
distant.  The  chief  knew  the  honjBe  yery  well,  as  he  did  most  others 
in  New  York,  and  Allan  had  given  him  all  the  necessary  instmo- 
tions  abont  entering  it. 

On  arriying  at  the  house  he  felt  for  the  knocker  of  the  door, 
underneath  which  was  a  little  knob.  He  pressed  the  knob,  and  a 
sound  was  heard  like  the  striking  of  a  clock.  Presently  the  door 
was  opened  by  Allan  Dare  himself. 

It  was  now  past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  murmur- 
ing sound  of  the  city  waking  from  its  slumbers  came  faintly  upon 
the  air.  Soon  the  roar  of  wheels,  like  the  sound  of  Niagara,  would 
be  heard  in  all  quarters. 

Allan  Dare  showed  the  chief  into  a  small  parlor,  where  an  eld- 
erly woman  and  her  daughter  were  sitting  near  a  small  table 
lighted  by  a  couple  of  candles ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  chief. 

^'I  wish  to  see  you  in  private, '^  said  the  chief.  ''I  have  some 
news  that  will  startle  you." 

''I  suppose,''  said  Allan,  ''you  come  to  tell  me  of  the  Vandeu- 
sen  robbery,  but  I  heard  of  that  an  hour  ago." 

The  chief  started.  ''  How  can  that  be,"  he  said,  ''  when  I  have 
just  come  from  there,  and  you  left  the  house  with  me  at  half-past 
one  o'clock  P  " 

''That's  easily  explained,"  said  Allan.  "This  young  woman 
was  installed  in  the  house  early  in  the  evening.  I  saw  Mr.  Van- 
deusen  before  dark,  and  told  him  it  was  your  wish  that  she  should 
be  there — ^that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  one  in  the  dress- 
ing-rooms to  keep  a  lookout  over  matters  generally  and  see  that  no 
improper  persons  were  present.  This  young  woman  is  named  Gkir- 
brielle,  and  she  is  my  cleverest  detective." 

"  A  female  detective  I "  exclaimed  the  chief.  "  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing." 

"  That's  part  of  the  Le  Coque  system,"  said  Allan  Dare.  "  We 
employ  all  kinds  of  tools,  and  often  use  women.  They  are  more 
honest  than  men,  and  a  great  deal  shrewder.  Now,  sir,  I'll  show 
you  how  much  has  been  done  since  Mrs.  Buggies  was  robbed. 
After  dining  with  you  on  that  day,  I  called  on  the  landlady  and 
took  her  into  my  confidence,  which  flattered  her  greatly.  I  told 
her  that  the  reputation  of  her  house  was  at  stake,  and  if  she  would 
follow  my  advice  it  would  never  be  known  that  a  robbery  had  taken 
place  there ;  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  place  a  female  deteo* 
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tive  in  the  house  to  shadow  Jane  Bobb^  the  ohaanbeimaid,  who 
endently  took  great  intereet  in  her  boarder,  Mr.  Oole,  and  would 
no  donbt  inform  that  person  that  his  room  had  been  examined.  I 
told  her  she  mnst  let  it  be  understood  that  the  woman  was  a  new 


''So  Gabrielle  was  put  on  watch  at  once.  Jane  Boss  was  de- 
lighted at  getting  somebody  to  assist  her,  and  immediately  tamed 
oTer  to  Gabrielle  the  rooms  of  the  two  maiden  ladies,  and  told  her 
she  must  carry  water  to  Mrs.  Bnggles's  room* 

'*  Finding  that  Jane  was  getting  ready  to  go  out,  Oabrielle  pre- 
pared to  follow  her.  I  had  aheady  explained  matters  to  the  post- 
master, and  he  gaye  orders  for  one  of  his  clerks  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  girl  Boss  when  she  came  to  post  letters.  When  Jane  went 
oat,  Gabrielle,  assuming  a  disguise  she  had  handy,  followed  her  to 
the  post-office.  Gabrielle  stole  in  thie  back  way,  and,  haying 
secured  the  letter  which  Jane  dropped  in  the  box,  as  was  arranged 
with  the  post-master,  reached  home  by  a  short  cut  before  Jane  got 
there.  Here  is  the  letter,  and  we  are  as  wise  after  reading  it  as 
we  were  b^ore,  but  it  shows  that  the  girl  Boss  and  Cole  are  in 
collusion.'' 

''  This  is  tampering  with  the  mails,''  said  the  chief  of  police, 
grayely,  ''and  is  a  penal  offense — " 

"  In  which  the  post-master  is  a  party,"  laughed  Allan.  '^  Why, 
my  dear  air,  if  it  were  allowed  to  use  the  mail  for  every  illicit  pur- 
pose there  would  be  no  security  to  the  publio— the  mischief  would 
be  irreparable.  In  France  this  is  a  common  method  of  detecting 
knaTCs.  Besides,  I  haye  removed  the  seal  so  carefully  and  sealed  it 
up  again  that  no  one  in  the  world  can  find  it  out  The  letter  will 
be  returned  to  the  post-office,  and  when  the  owner  calls  for  it  he 
will  be  followed  to  his  retreat." 

"  Well,"  said  the  chief,  "  you  do  beat  all  I  ever  heard  of.  But 
let  me  see  a  copy  of  the  letter." 

Allan  handed  him  the  letter ;  but  he  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
It  was  all  Greek  to  him. 

"  Can  jfou  read  it  P"  said  the  chief. 

"  No,"  said  Allan,  "  but  I  hope  soon  to  do  s<5*  I  can  generally 
manage  to  read  letters  of  this  kind,  but  this  is  a  little  more  tiou- 
Uesome  than  usual  It  is  ingenious  without  doubt,  and  the  girl 
i3  a  smart  one." 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  251.  IL  19  —  X  Boasele  gouple  -f  licutle  leander  sorunte  X 
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—  tojotiren  bunco-shadowed  —  lepaten  eltheno  720  X  X  leonter 
dikerply  1000  —  totilliy  royonge  deheade  popomen  200 — ^^ 

'<  What  do  yon  think  of  it  P''  said  Allan  Dare. 

*^  I  don't  think  at  all/'  said  the  chief  ;  ''  it's  beyond  my  com- 
prehension." 

'^  Well/'  said  the  detectiye,  '^  it  proves  to  me  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  set  of  men,  holding  a  position  in  society,  that  are  con- 
cerned in  the  villainies  that  have  puzzled  you  so  much  of  late — and 
I  will  prove  it.  When  Gabrielle  was  at  Mr.  Yandeusen's  she  no- 
ticed a  tall,  dark-complexioned  man  come  up-stairs  into  the  gentle- 
men's room,  which  was  Mr.  Yandeusen's  bedroom*  He  seemed  to 
be  moving  about  with  an  object,  brushing  his  hair  and  looking  at 
the  pictures,  until  finally  he  said,  'My  girl,  I  feel  quite  ill. 
Won't  you  get  me  a  little  brandy  ?'  She  answered,  'You'll  find 
plenty  down-stairs,  sir.'  '  Oh,'  said  he,  '  it's  so  infexnal  hot  down 
there  that  I  had  to  leave  for  fear  of  fainting.'  Oabrielle  put  on  an 
innocent  expression,  and  the  gentleman  began  to  pay  her  compli- 
ments, with  which  she  pretended  to  be  much  pleased.  Finally  he 
gave  her  five  dollars  to  go  for  the  brandy.  She  went  a  few  steps, 
but  returning  in  a  moment  found  the  man,  with  the  girl  who  was  in 
the  ladies'  dressing-room,  looking  into  a  drawer.  They  must  have 
had  a  pass-key,  for  Gabrielle  had  examined  all  the  drawers  on  first 
going  up-stairs  and  found  them  secure.  As  soon  as  they  heard 
Gabrielle  returning,  the  drawer  was  closed  by  the  girl,  who  pushed 
her  back  against  it;  but,  unluckily  for  her,  her  apron-tie  got 
caught,  and  she  had  to  tear  it  out  in  getting  away.  As  the  man 
and  the  girl  moved  out  of  the  room,  Gabrielle  heard  the  girl  say^ 
'Don't  mind  her ;  she's  a  half -idiot.'  Gabrielle  secured  the  apron- 
tie  as  evidence,  and  here  it  is. 

"  During  the  evening  I  was  up  and  down  stairs  half  a  dozen 
times  looking  about,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  Gabrielle  whis- 
pered to  me,  '  The  rogues  are  here,'  and  pointed  out  the  man  I 
have  just  mentioned.  As  the  party  was  breaking  up,  I  saw  him 
standing  by  the  ladies'  dressing-room  door  waiting  to  escort  Miss 
Morton  to  her  carriage.     I  heard  her  call  him  '  Mr.  Cole  I ' " 

"  Thunder  and  lightning  I "  exclaimed  the  chief,  "  after  this  I'll 
have  a  corps  of  detectives  made  up  entirely  of  women." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Allan  Dare,  "  I  am  on  the  track  of  the 
fox,  but  it  may  be  a  month  yet  before  I  run  him  to  cover." 

"  A  month  is  a  long  time  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,'*  said  the  chiel 
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''Yes/'  said  Allan,  ''bnt  Femember  that  for  the  past  year  you 
haye  got  nothing,  and  here  are  palpable  facts  in  year  possession. 
To-morrow  I  shaU  find  out  all  about  that  girl  at  Yandensen's,  and, 
as  nothing  more  can  be  done  to-night,  I  think  yon  had  better  go 
home  and  take  some  rest.  I  am  now  going  to  escort  these  good 
people  home." 

So  the  chief  departed  and  rejoined  his  anxious  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, who  were  wondering  what  had  become  of  him. 

When  Allan  Dare  returned  to  his  domicile  he  threw  himself  on 
a  80&,  and  was  soon  in  a  sound  sleep,  undisturbed  by  worldly  cares. 

On  the  day  after  the  ball  there  was  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Eton's  at 
fire  o'clock,  to  which  were  inyited  Eobert  Deville,  Gfeorge  May, 
Edwin  Liyingston,  and  Alphonse  Bobinet — all  young  society  men, 
making,  with  the  host  and  hostess,  six  in  all. 

Mr.  May  had  neyer  been  introduced  to  Derille,  but  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  others.  Deyille  was  rather  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  May  met  the  introduction,  giving  him 
a  formal  bow  and  not  appearing  to  notice  his  proffered  hand. 
May's  manner,  if  not  insulting,  was  anything  but  cordial. 

DeTiUe  remembered  that  he  had  seen  May  the  night  before 
standing  with  Miss  Morton ;  but  at  the  moment  he  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  beautiful  girl  that  her  escort  had  gone  out  of  his  mind 
altogether.  May  recalled  Deyille  as  the  man  whom  he  was  so 
anxious  to  caQ  to  an  account  the  night  before.  Now  that  he  could 
closely  scan  Deyille's  hercxdean  form,  he  thought  to  himself  that 
it  would  be  a  hazardous  undertaking  to  meddle  with  him  unless 
proyided  with  a  pistol. 

DeyiUe  receiyed  his  repulse  with  cool  hauteur,  and  took  a  seat 
beside  Mrs.  Eton  on  the  sofa. 

Mr.  Eton  had  just  finished  reading  the  evening  paper.  ''We 
have  good  news,"  he  said  ;  ''  the  police  are  on  the  track  of  the  rob- 
bers." And  then  he  read  an  interesting  account  of  how  English 
Charley,  the  policeman,  had  certain  proof  that  the  robbery  was  the 
work  of  a  gang  that  had  just  come  oyer  from  London,  after  operat- 
ing in  like  manner  in  that  metropolis. 

**  FU  bet  five  hundred  dollars  that  those  robbers  will  never  be 
found,  and  that  you  never  will  hear  of  your  diamondB  again,"  said 
Deville  to  Mrs.  Eton. 

''I  don't  care  much  if  I  don't  hear  of  them  again,"  said  Mrs. 
Eton.    "  My  husband  has  promised  me  a  new  set,  and  I  shall  be  in 
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a  flatter  until  they  come.  Only  think,  they  are  to  come  over  in  the 
Elmirai  and  she  won't  be  here  for  forty-five  long  days.  Mr.  Eton 
says  he  doesn't  care  about  the  loss  at  all ;  that  it  was  a  thing  that 
might  happen  to  any  one." 

''Yes/'  said  Mr.  Eton,  ''of  course  it  might.  Didn't  it  happen 
to  Mrs.  Morton  P  I  wonder  how  old  Morton  stood  it,  and  whether 
he  sent  to  Paris  for  another  set  ?  " 

"Mr.  Eton  says,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Eton,  "that  the  house  of 
Eton  &  Go.  can  stand  the  loss  and  not  feel  it." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Eton,  "  twice  as  much  as  that" — ^which  made 
the  company  sti^. 

"Darling,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  "may  I  tell  them  what  my  next 
set  is  to  cost  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  her  husband,  "but  they  must  not  mention  it" — 
knowing  full  well  the  news  would  soon  be  all  over  town. 

"The  new  set,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  "will  cost  sixty  thousand  dol- 
larsl" 

"And,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  "if  old  Morton  or  eyen  Vandeusen  can 
do  better  than  that,  why  I  will  do  better  stilL" 

"I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Vandeusen  can  do,  sir,"  said  May, 
"  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Morton  can  afford  to  spend  half  a  million 
dollars  in  diamonds  if  it  suits  him — ^that  is,  if  his  wife  would  let 
him  invest  his  money  in  that  way." 

"  Humph  ! "  said  Eton,  "  wives  are  very  convenient  things  when 
a  man  doesn't  want  to  spend  his  money.  Now,  my  wife  never  in- 
terferes in  such  matters." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  "  I  never  do.  You  might 
spend  a  hundred  thousand  on  diamonds  for  me,  and  I  should  not 
object" 

"  Pray,  Mr.  May,"  said  Eton,  "  as  you  seem  to  know  so  much 
of  Mr.  Morton's  affairs,  how  much  is  he  worth  f " 

"  To  my  knowledge,"  said  May,  "he  is  worth  over  a  million  in 
stocks,  and  he  owns  blocks  of  houses  down  town." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Eton,  "  good  investments ;  but  give  me  ships,  and 
let  me  be  my  own  insurer.  Why,  sir,  if  we  went  to  war  with  Eng- 
land to-morrow,  I  have  ships  enough  on  the  ocean  that,  properly 
manned  and  equipped,  would  sweep  the  commerce  of  Great  Britaiu 
from  the  seas." 

"  But,"  said  Deville,  "  she  would  gobble  up  all  your  vessels  with, 
their  cargoes  before  they  could  get  into  port." 

Humph  I "  said  Eton,  "  I  didn't  think  of  that" 
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Dhmer  was  now  annouDced,  and  Deyille  handed  Mn.  Eton  to 
the  table  and  eat  at  her  left — ''next  my  heart,''  Bhe  whispered  to 
him,  "for  that  ia  yoor  place,''  The  dinner  passed  off  as  all  such 
entertainments  do  when  people  are  all  determined  to  be  agreeable. 
May  seemed  a  little  nnsociable  at  firsts  remembering  how  Deville 
had  looked  at  Miss  Morton  the  night  before ;  bnt  noticing  the  tender 
smiles  Mrs.  Eton  serred  ont  to  him  with  the  dessert,  and  in  what 
low  tones  they  talked  together,  he  concluded  that  they  mnst  be 
desperately  in  loye  with  each  other,  and  that  it  was  by  accident 
that  DeTille  had  stared  so  hard  at  Miss  Morton  the  night  of  the 
balL 

When  the  conversation  was  general,  Deville  took  sach  a  promi- 
nent part  in  it  and  expressed  himself  so  elegantly,  that  May  conld 
not  help  being  attracted  by  him,  and  finally  desired  to  know  him 
better. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  and  Mr.  Eton  excused  himself  in 
order  to  fulfill  an  engagement,  Mrs.  Eton  ordered  coffee  and  maras- 
chino in  her  pretty  little  reception-room,  where  the  party  gave 
themselTCS  up  to  enjoyment.  Under  the  fascinating  smiles  of  the 
hostess  the  hours  flew  like  minutes. 

George  May  had  now  become  fascinated  with  Deyille,  and 
erinced  not  the  least  jealousy  because  Mrs.  Eton  showered  all  her 
fiiTors  upon  him.  Her  was  welcome  to  them  all  so  long  as  he  didn't 
look  too  intently  at  Miss  Morton.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
he  asked  Deville  if  he  had  noticed  her  at  the  ball,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise was  told  that  he  had  not,  as  he  was  very  near-sighted  and 
ooold  hardly  tell  one  woman  from  another  at  a  little  distence. 

''  What  a  fool  I  am,"  muttered  May  to  himself,  ''  making  my- 
self  jealous  for  nothing  I  This  man  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
behave  rudely ; "  and  he  told  Deville  he  should  teke  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  him  to  the  Mortons,  who  he  said  were  most  agree- 
able people. 

This  unexpected  good  fortune  made  Deville  happy  for  the 
ni^t,  so  that  he  could  afford  to  throw  away  a  good  many  smiles 
and  soft  sayings  on  Mrs.  Eton. 

That  night  Deville  could  not  sleep,  so  happy  was  he  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  the  beautiful  girl  that  had  entranced  his  senses,  while  the 
previous  night  he  could  not  sleep  because  he  feared  he  might  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  her  acquaintance-^-for  Mr.  Morton 
was  considered  aristocratic  in  his  notions,  and  very  careful  whom 
he  invited  to  his  house.    In  business  transactions  Deville  had 
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always  found  him  yery  f onnal,  and  had  never  given  him  a  hint  that 
he  fihould  be  glad  to  see  him  at  his  domicile. 

When  Deville  finally  managed  to  sleep^  his  dreams  were  tinged 
with  the  brightest  hues.  The  mingled  roses  and  lilies  of  Miss 
Morton's  complexion  were  ever  before  him.  All  night  long  he  was 
gazing  on  those  blissful  lips^  which  looked  so  rich  in  the  kisses  they 
seemed  to  invite.  That  lovely  neck,  with  its  heavenly  supports, 
seemed  the  realization  of  all  that  was  beautiful  in  the  sculptor's 
art,  while,  in  the  dimpled  chin,  cupids  seemed  to  nestle,  ready  to 
shoot  their  arrows  at  any  unwary  intruder  on  those  virgin  charms. 
Her  form — ^faintly  shadowed,  yet  not  concealed — floated  ever  before 
him,  and  in  his  imagination  her  coal-black  hair  was  brushing 
against  his  burning  temples. 

He  awoke  tired  and  feverish,  notwithstanding  his  dreams  had 
been  so  agreeable,  and  he  awoke  to  confess  to  himself  that  he  was 
deeply  in  love  with  this  raven-haired  girl,  who,  for  aught  he  knew, 
might  be  affianced  to  the  handsome  George  May,  a  man  that  seemed 
to  possess  all  the  qualities  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  a  woman's 
heart 

*' 'Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady,'"  said  Deville  to  himself, 
''and  I  will  risk  all  I  have  on  the  hazard  of  the  die."  Thus  medi- 
tating, he  dressed  himself  with  his  usual  care,  and  went  to  his 
office. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  his  notice  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets  was  a  placard  announcing  that  the  Manhattan  Gas 
Company  had  been  formed,  with  two  hundred  subscribers  to  the 
stock;  capital,  one  million  dollars.  Mr.  Yandeusen,  president; 
Mr.  Morton,  vice-president ;  Mr.  Eton  and  nineteen  other  promi- 
nent citizens,  directors. 

Deville  found  his  own  name  included,  which  he  thought  strange, 
considering  that  he  had  never  been  asked  for  the  use  of  it ;  but  he 
accepted  the  situation  as  a  compliment  and  decided  to  subscribe. 
No  doubt  a  good  many  other  people  found  themselves  directors  or 
stockholders  in  the  Manhattan  Gas  Company  without  any  action 
of  their  own  in  the  matter,  for  this  is  a  common  way  of  inaugurat- 
ing enterprises  in  this  country,  which  sometimes  turn  out  well,  but 
oftener  do  not. 

A  charter  had  been  procured  in  Albany  not  long  before,  and^ 
as  soon  as  the  stock  was  subscribed  for,  the  company  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  flood-tide  to  fortune.  The  streets  of  New 
York  would  no  longer  be  obscured  by  darkness  so  as  to  be  unsafe 
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for  the  dtiaens  at  night  and  disgraoefol  to  the  leading  city  of 
America. 

For  the  present  we  will  leave  all  those  engaged  in  this  laudable 
enterprise.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vandensen  and  their  pretty  daughter 
were  happy  beyond  expression,  and  Mr.  Vandensen  determined  to 
giye  his  wife  another  set  of  black  pearls  as  soon  as  the  gas-company 
dionld  declare  their  first  dividend. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BED-WAFEB  HAK. 

It  was  a  dull,  misty  day  in  April,  and  great  drops  of  moistnre 
stood  on  the  overcoats  of  the  wayfarers.  It  was  yet  early,  but  the 
ham  of  the  city  began  to  be  heard  from  every  qnsurter,  and  the  lazy 
smoke  from  the  forges  and  manufactories,  forcing  its  way  aloft 
through  the  thick  atmosphere,  made  all  surrounding  objects  as 
somber  as  the  most  gloomy  ascetic  could  desire. 

The  mechanics  were  just  beginning  to  move  toward  their  places 
of  labor,  with  their  tools  and  tin-kettles  in  hand,  and  the  East 
Siver  ferry-boats  were  busy  landing  their  human  freight. 

Just  before  the  Jackson  Street  ferry-boat  touched  the  city  pier, 
a  mau  of  sturdy  mien  was  seen  approaching  it. 

Occasionally  he  would  pause  for  a  moment  at  a  post  or  at  the 
comer  of  some  old  building,  and  when  he  moved  on  there  could  be 
seen  a  red  wafer  sticking  where  he  had  halted,  which  was  not  there 
before. 

A  close  observer  might  have  noticed  several  of  tlie  passengers 
coming  from  the  ferry-boat  carefully  examining  these  wafers,  nod- 
ding their  heads,  and  passing  on. 

After  leaving  the  ferry,  the  stranger  passed  up  Jackson  Street 
to  Grand  Street,  and  thence  went  on  till  he  stopped  at  the  comer 
of  Oiand  Street  and  East  Broadway,  where  he  leaned  for  a  moment 
against  a  wooden  railing  on  the  steps  of  a  house.  When  he  moved 
on,  the  red  wafer  that  he  had  affixed  to  the  railing  could  be  dis- 
cerned at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards. 

Again  the  mysterious  stranger  plodded  on,  and,  turning  into 
Ludlow  Street,  f^tened  a  wafer  to  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  square.    Then,  passing  through  Ludlow  Street  and  crossing 
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East  Broadway,  he  stopped  with  his  back  against  a  white  paling, 
and  left  his  red  mark  on  the  fence  as  before.  Then  he  strode  down 
Pike  Street  and  np  Madison  Street,  and,  walking  up  the  steps 
of  a  house,  knocked  at  the  door.  To  the  girl  who  answered  his 
summons  he  gave  a  blank  envelope  containing  a  red  wafer,  direct- 
ing it  to  be  given  to  the  master  of  the  house.  The  stranger  now 
walked  to  the  Bowery,  where  at  intervals  the  red  wafer  was  fastened 
to  some  conspicuous  part  of  a  house,  without  anybody  being  the 
wiser  as  to  how  it  was  done.  Sometimes  the  man  would  stoop  as  if 
to  adjust  his  shoe,  and,  when  he  rose,  the  red  wafer  was  left  to 
mark  his  advent.  It  was  dear  that  he  took  great  care  that  no  one 
should  see  him  affix  the  wafers.  On  he  trudged  till  he  came  to 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Leonard  Street,  where  there  was  a  res- 
taurant. He  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  entrance  and  then 
went  on,  with  the  inevitable  wafer  sticking  to  the  lintel  of  the 
door,  where  any  one  would  suppose  that  some  child  had  stuck  it  in 
sport. 

The  person  that  seemed  engaged  in  this  puerile  amusement  now 
passed  into  the  restaurant,  and,  taking  a  seat  in  a  dark  comer, 
ordered  a  substantial  breakfast— a  beefsteak  with  mushrooms,  hot 
roUs,  potatoes,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

After  disposing  of  the  steak,  he  ordered  woodcock  on  toast,  and 
thus  managed  to  appease  his  appetite— which  was  very  good,  as  he 
had  had  nothing  to  eat  that  day,  and  it  was  now  nearly  noon. 

The  man  with  a  good  appetite  lingered  long  over  his  meal,  which 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  after  his  arduous  labors.  The  waiter  stared 
to  see  one  man  devouring  such  a  quantity  of  food  and  drink,  for 
the  establishment  did  not  often  have  so  liberal  a  customer.  He 
would  not  have  been  surprised  had  the  stranger  ordered  a  round  of 
beef  and  another  bottle  of  wine. 

The  waiter  saw  that  the  stranger  was  a  gentleman  in  spite  of 
his  rough  dress,  for  waiters  are  generally  keen-witted  fellows.  He 
noticed  that  the  man  always  Tised  his  napkin,  and  carved  his  wood- 
cock as  daintily  as  if  he  were  doing  it  for  a  lady.  The  waiter  hoped, 
he  would  leave  him  one  of  the  birds  after  demolishing  so  much  steak: 
— ^for  our  waiter  was  of  aristocratic  taste,  and  seldom  got  a  chanoe 
at  the  long-billed  luxuries.  But  the  stranger  consumed  the  birds 
entire,  and  did  not  even  leave  the  waiter  a  drop  of  wine. 

The  waiter's  grief,  however,  was  somewhat  assuaged  when  the 
stranger  finally  handed  him  a  ten-dollar  bill,  and  presented  hin^, 
ere  he  passed  into  the  street,  with  one  dollar  in  change  for  himself. 
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*'  I  knew  he  was  nobby,''  said  the  waiter,  gazing  affectionately 
at  the  ooin ; ''  only  nobs  do  that.  Even  the  merchants  don't  give  a 
feller  oyer  a  shilling." 

The  stranger  now  took  np  his  line  of  march  again  along  Broad- 
way into  Oortlandt  Street,  where  he  stack  two  wafers ;  then  down 
to  Ghnich  Street,  along  to  Washington  Street  to  the  Battery,  where 
he  stodc  Beveral  waters.  He  went  on  to  the  Bowling  Green,  and 
there  proceeded  with  particular  care,  attaching  wafers  on  the  iron 
tailing  only  in  front  of  certain  honses,  most  of  them  houses  of  note. 
By  iliis  time  he  had  expended  a  lu*ge  stock  of  wafers. 

Still,  his  errand  did  not  seem  to  be  half  finished.  He  carefully 
examined  all  the  houses  along  the  Battery,  which  at  that  time  were 
occupied  by  people  of  fashion — who  would  hare  laughed  had  they 
been  told  that  in  forty  years  not  a  fashionable  residence  would  be 
found  bdow  Washington  Square,  and  that  the  beautiful  Batteiy 
would  become  a  landing-place  for  emigrants. 

After  sticking  red  wafers  on  many  houses,  the  stranger  passed 
through  Bridge  Street  into  Whitehall  Street  and  went  through  the 
same  performance  there,  after  which  he  went  along  Front  Street  to 
Wall  Street,  then  into  William  Street  until  he  reached  Maiden  Lane, 
forerer  sticking  his  wafers,  although  nobody  ever  saw  him  in  the 
act  In  this  manner  he  kept  on  all  through  that  damp,  dismal  day. 
From  seTcn  in  the  morning  until  fire  in  the  afternoon  had  he 
tnTeled  without  sign  of  fatigue ;  at  the  latter  hour  he  was  still 
employed  in  sticking  wafers,  and  had  arriyed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
CiiyHalL 

Then  he  crossed  over  to  Chambers  Street,  and,  placing  a  wafer 
on  the  door  of  the  police-office,  drew  a  long  breath  and  ejaculated, 
"Thank  hearen,  that  job's  done  I " 

The  man  then  went  around  to  the  comer  of  Beade  Street  and 
Broadway,  and,  entering  a  restaurant,  ordered  a  priyate  room,  and 
partook  of  a  supper  which  in  quality  and  quantity  differed  little 
from  his  former  meal.  Then  he  lay  down  on  a  sofa,  and,  order- 
ing the  waiter  to  call  him  at  ten  o'clock,  sank  into  a  profound 
dumber. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  the  days  of  which  we  hare  been 
miting,  the  streets  of  New  York  wore  a  very  quiet  appearance. 
There  were  no  long  lines  of  illuminated  shop- windows,  and  it  was 
only  in  front  of  the  places  of  amusement  that  some  slight  effort  was 
made  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  night. 

The  City  Hall  and  Park  were  as  gloomy  as  they  well  could  be, 
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and  all  of  the  streets  to  the  northward  were  anything  but  inyiting. 
Within  ten  minntes'  walk  of  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police  stood 
the  Fiye  Points — as  dreadful  an  abode  of  misery,  rice,  and  crime  as 
oyer  existed.  Wayfarers  were  careful  how  they  moved  about  these 
places  alone  and  at  night 

Not  so  the  wafer-man  when  at  ten  o'clock  he  was  roused  from 
his  slumbers.  He  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  night, 
passing  the  City  Hall  and  crossing  the  Park  diagonally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Frankfort  Street 

A  cold,  drizzly  rain  chilled  the  stranger  to  the  bone^  and  he 
frequently  stumbled  oyer  the  seats  placed  under  the  wide-spreading 
trees  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 

There  was  no  play  that  night  in  the  Park  Theatre,  which  was 
closed  for  repairs ;  consequently  its  large  lamps  were  not  lighted^ 
and  the  surroundings  were  dark  and  dismal  The  lamp  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  Park  was  extinguished,  doubtless  by  the 
wind,  so  that  all  was  in  obscurity. 

The  wafer-sticker  puffed  his  cigar  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  by 
its  light  when  he  had  reached  the  gate,  when  suddenly  there  ap- 
peared before  him  a  large  man  pointing  a  pistol  at  his  head. 

"  Tour  money  or  your  life  I  *'  said  the  robber,  "  and  don't  you 
open  your  lips." 

Our  traveler  was  not  in  the  least  dismayed,  but  quickly  thrust- 
ing the  pistol  aside  with  one  hand,  he  planted  a  blow  with  the  other 
right  between  the  robber's  eyes,  who  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  struck 
by  a  sledge-hammer. 

''I  am  afraid  Fve  killed  him  I "  exclaimed  the  wafer-man.  '^  I 
ought  not  to  have  hit  so  hard.  Perhaps  the  poor  devil  has  a  &m- 
ily  starving  at  home  for  want  of  bread.  If  he  had  only  known  it, 
I  would  have  assisted  him  for  the  asking."  He  stooped  and 
raised  the  prostrate  robber  to  a  sitting  position ;  but  the  man  fell 
helpless  when  his  hold  was  relaxed.  No  assistance  was  at  hand. 
The  rain  had  driven  the  guardians  of  the  night  to  their  boozing- 
dens ;  so  the  wafer-man  waited  to  see  if  his  victim  would  come  to. 
At  length  the  prostrate  individual  began  to  saw  the  air  with  his 
hands  and  moan  piteously. 

"Thank  God  I"  said  the  other, '* he  is  not  dead."  And  lie 
waited  patiently  for  further  developments,  lighting  another  cigaj* 
to  cheer  the  solitude. 

Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  and  saw  the  lamps  of  it 
carriage,  and  knew  by  experience  that  it  was  one  of  the  city  **  night* 
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hawks  **  looking  for  a  fore.  He  called  the  driver,  and,  finding  that 
he  was  not  engaged,  told  him  to  bring  one  of  his  lamps  to  look  at  a 
friend  who  had  fallen  and  hurt  himself. 

The  hackman  left  his  sorry  beasts  to  take  care  of  themselyes, 
and  the  two  sought  the  spot  where  the  robber  had  fallen.  They 
fonnd  him  sitting  np  sawing  the  air  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  trying  to  loosen  his  cravat,  while  his  eyes  were  almost  starting 
from  his  head. 

On  loosening  his  cravat,  the  robber  breathed  freely,  but  soon  fell 
back  on  the  ground  again. 

''Let  ns  see  where  he  lives,'*  said  onr  wafer-sticker ;  '^  perhaps 
he  has  a  card  in  his  pocket.  Hold  your  light,''  and  he  began  to 
search  the  robber's  pockets. 

*^  I  thought  you  knowed  him,"  said  the  driver,  suspidoualy. 
''You  said  as  how  he  was  a  friend  of  youm." 

"  And  so  I  do  know  him,"  said  the  other ;  "  but  you  don't  sup- 
pose I  know  where  every  man  of  my  acquaintance  lives,  do  you  ? 
You  mind  what  I  tell  you,  and  don't  ask  any  questions."  The 
driver,  after  looking  at  the  stranger's  powerful  frame,  concluded 
that  it  would  be  well  to  do  as  he  told  him. 

Suddenly  the  coachman,  in  moving  about,  picked  up  a  silver- 
mounted  pistol,  exclaiming,  "A  jeweling-pistol,  or  I'm  a  ninky." 

"  Thaf  8  mine,"  said  our  street-traveler.  "  It  dropped  out  of  my 
Bide-pocket ;  give  it  to  me."  Seizing  it,  he  thrust  it  into  his  breast- 
pocket. 

Then  the  coachee,  holding  his  light  in  search  of  some  name 
or  number,  suddenly  let  the  reflection  faU  on  the  man's  face. 
"  Mother  of  Moses  I "  he  exclaimed, ''  if  he  ain't  been  kicked  atween 
the  ejw  by  a  boss  with  four  shoes  on  one  foot,  and  his  nose  is  as  big 
tt  a  six-pound  sweet-potater." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  he  got  into  a  little  row  this  evening, 
md  had  the  worst  of  it.  I  was  trying  to  get  him  home.  But 
here's  his  address,"  taking  a  card  from  the  man's  pockei>book.  "  I 
ought  to  have  remembered  the  number  if  I'd  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  Yes,"  said  coachee,  "  I  often  forget  the  nimiber  of  my  own 
coach,"  and  he  eyed  the  stranger  again  suspiciously. 

"  Now,  don't  be  too  facetious,  driver,"  said  the  other,  "  and 
mind  what  I  say  to  you,  or  you  may  have  your  number  taken  from 
joo."  Here,  as  if  by  accident,  he  displayed  a  silver  badge,  a  ciroum- 
stance  that  made  the  coachee  very  mum. 
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*^Now,  driyer,  help  me  lift  my  friend  into  your  carriage.''  And 
they  both  took  hold  of  the  man  to  raise  him. 

*^  He's  a  stunner/'  said  the  driver ;  ^*  weighs  two  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  at  leasf 

« More  than  that/'  said  the  other ;  **  two  hundred  and  sixty* 
eight,  to  my  knowledge." 

With  some  difficulty  they  got  the  robber  to  his  feet  and  started 
toward  the  carriage.  He  waa  yery  shaky  on  Us  legs,  and  his  head 
wabbled  about  like  that  of  a  Chinese  mandarin.  But  when  they 
got  close  to  the  carriage  he  made  a  dart  at  the  open  door,  and 
mumbled  out,  "Driye  home." 

'^  He  jumps  into  a  carriage  like  an  eel  into  a  ed-pot,"  said  the 
coachee.  '^'Tain't  the  fust  time  by  a  long  shot  he's  rid  in  a 
'n^ht-hawk.'" 

''Driye  as  fast  as  you  can  to  360  William  Street,"  said  our  ac- 
quaintance, '^  if  those  old  rats  of  yours  can  get  out  of  a  walk,  and 
half  a  dollar  extra  if  you  make  good  time."  The  half  dollar 
extra  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  ancient  chariot  rattled  so 
rapidly  oyer  the  rough  cobblenstones  that  it  almost  put  out  the 
lights. 

The  robber  now  began  to  talk  incoherently.  ''Don't  take  me 
to  jail.  I  couldn't  see  Flossy  starye  before  my  eyes.  The  pistol 
wasn't  loaded.  I  started  out  to  pawn  it  Don't  strike  me  again. 
I  throw  up  the  sponge." 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  his  companion  ;  "I'm  taking  you  home. 
What  is  the  number  of  your  room  ?  " 

"No.  8— third  floor — ^will  haye  a  light  in  the  window-Hshe 
always  does  when  I'm  out ;  but  I'm  awful  sick  and  faint,  and  my 
head  feels  as  big  as  a  barrel." 

The  carriage  now  stopped  in  front  of  a  house  in  William  Street 
There  was  a  light  in  the  third-story  window,  and  a  woman's  face 
looked  out  on  hearing  the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels. 

The  driyer  jumped  down  and  assisted  the  disabled  man  into 
the  house. 

"  What's  your  fare,  driyer  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Three  dollars,  sir,  cos  this  has  been  a  hawf  ul  wet  job,  and 
I  haye  sprained  my  wrist  lif  tin'  that  gentleman,  and  won't  be  able 
to  driye  for  a  week." 

"There's  fiye  for  you,"  waa  the  reply.  "Now  put  off;  we 
shall  not  want  yon  any  more." 

"Thankee,  sir,"  said  coachee.     "  I  knowM  you  was  a  gentle* 
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man  by  ihe  cat  of  your  jib.    May  you  die  in  a  f  eatber-bed  1 ''  and 
with  this  hearty  wish  he  drove  ofE. 

The  stranger  then  assisted  his  companion  njHstairs,  and,  after 
some  trouble,  snoceeded  in  binding  him  on  the  third  floor.  A  door 
stood  wide  open.  *'  That's  my  room/'  said  the  robber  as  he  en- 
tered the  apui^ment  and  tumbled  upon  a  so&. 

As  the  stranger  followed  his  companion  into  the  room,  a  most 
beautifol  vimon  struck  his  sight.  A  girl  of  eighteen  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  awaiting  the  return  of  her  father,  whom  she  had 
been  expecting  for  the  past  two  hours. 

Her  lips,  half  open  with  expectation  and  anxiety,  showed  a  set  of 
teeth  like  pearls.  Her  beautiful  arms  were  bare,  and  a  light  shawl 
was  thrown  oyer  her  shoulders.  Her  tiny  feet  were  incased  in  a 
pair  of  faded  pink  slippers,  and  her  flaxen  hair  hung  in  graceful 
ringlets  down  her  back.  Her  beautiful  blue  eyes  were  swimming  in 
tears  of  anxiety.  Altogether,  the  stranger  was  certain  he  bad  neyer 
beheld  a  being  half  so  beautif  uL 

As  toon  as  her  father  fell  on  the  sofa  she  flew  toward  him 
and  clasped  lus  head  in  her  arms,  coyering  his  face  with  kisses. 
'*My  darling  papa,"  she  said,  ''what  has  happened  to  yon  ?  Who 
has  done  you  this  fearful  wrong  ?  May  God  forgiye  him,  for  I 
never  will  1 " 

The  stranger  stood  quietly  obsenring  the  pair,  and  wondering 
that  such  an  ill-looking  father  should  be  blessed  with  so  beautiful 
a  child. 

''I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  my  darling,"  said  the  father. 
"  Giye  me  some  brandy,  quick,  for  I  belieye  I  am  dying." 

13ie  girl  flew  to  the  adjoining  room,  and  retumeid  with  a  bottle 
and  tumbler.  Filling  the  glass  one  third  full,  she  handed  it  to  her 
father,  who  drank  it  eagerly,  exclaiming,  ''Ah  I  that  has  sayed  my 
life."     Then  he  fell  back  on  the  sofa  as  if  he  would  go  to  sleep. 

"  But,  papa  dear,"  said  the  daughter,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
"how  did  you  get  into  this  dreadfnl  condition  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened ?    You  haye  been  cruelly  used." 

"  Ask  that  gentleman,"  replied  her  father,  "  and  thank  him,  for 
be  brought  me  home." 

"  I  found  him  at  the  south  end  of  the  Park,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  lying  senseless  on  the  ground  in  the  rain.  I  procured  a  hack  and 
brought  him  home." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir,  a  thousand  times,"  exclaimed  this  young 
woman.    "May  God  bless  you  1"    And  she  wept  and  kissed  her  fa- 
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therms  wonndfl  until  he  rather  pushed  her  away.  He  was  a  piteoiiB 
sight  to  behold.  His  head  was  swollen,  his  eyes  nearly  closed,  and 
his  nose  had  increased  in  size  until  it  was  out  of  all  proportion. 

''What  yexes  me  most,  darling/'  said  the  father,  ''is  that  any 
man  shonld  be  able  to  say  that  he  could  knock  me  down,  for  I 
nerer  yet  met  the  man  whom  I  couldn't  handle  with  ease.  The  man 
who  served  me  such  a  trick  must  haye  been  a  powerful  fellow." 

"  But,  papa,  who  would  want  to  knock  you  down  ?  What  did 
you  do  to  provoke  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  interrupted  the  stranger,  "  it  was  a  robber,  and 
your  father  may  have  been  robbed.'' 

"  I  robbed,  indeed  1 "  said  the  man.  "  Why,  sir,  there  were  but 
twenty-five  cents  in  my  exchequer  when  I  left  the  house,  and  no 
bank  to  which  I  could  go  to  for  more." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  stranger  to  himself — "a  case  of 
pure  desperation  :  this  beautiful  child  starving,  and  he  without  the 
means  to  get  her  a  meal! " 

How  many  men  would  be  saved  from  crime  if  some  of  the  phi- 
lanthropists who  will  their  money  to  build  charitable  institutions 
would,  while  living,  open  their  purse-strings  to  suffering  humanity  1 
Half  the  crime  that  is  committed  is  due  to  the  meanness  of  these 
lauded  philanthropists,  who  close  their  hearts  while  living  that 
they  may  have  monuments  erected  to  themselves  after  their  death. 

"But,  papa,"  said  the  girl,  "why  did  you  go  out  this  dark, 
rainy  night  P  You  could  not  better  your  condition  before  to-mor- 
row, and  I  was  not  suffering.  I  wonder  you  were  not  afraid  to  go 
out  when  there  are  so  many  bad  characters  about." 

"  I  afraid,  child  I "  said  her  father,  excitedly.  "  I  am  not  afraid 
of  any  two  men  I  ever  met  with  in  a  fair  fight,  and  no  one  man  could 
handle  me  unless  he  took  me  unawares,  and  struck  me  when  I  was 
not  expecting  it." 

To  look  at  him,  one  could  easily  realize  that  he  might  make 
good  his  boast,  for  he  was  six  feet  high  and  stout  in  proportion, 
while  his  powerful  arms  and  bony  hands  bespoke  strength  almost 
unequaled. 

"Yet,"  said  the  stranger,  "you  were  knocked  down  from  in 
front.    Can  you  say  that  more  than  one  man  attacked  you  P" 

I  can't  say,"  replied  the  father,  pondering  over  his  worda. 
All  I  know  is  that  only  a  man  of  your  size  and  build  could  have 
dealt  me  such  a  blow.  Look  here,  stranger,"  he  said,  "you  have 
taken  great  interest  in  my  case.    It  can't  be  that  there  are  many 
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men  of  your  size  and  strength  in  New  York.  I  gaye  the  man. who 
struck  me  canse.  Tell  me,  was  it  yon  that  knocked  me  down,  and 
then  generously  brought  me  home  P^' 

The  stranger  was  a  young  man  of  perhaps  thirty  years.  His 
beard  was  a  tawny  auburn,  while  his  hair  was  of  a  chestnut  color. 
He  was  rather  good-looking,  but  his  face  was  weather-beaten  from 
much  exposure.  His  blue  eyes  had  a  kindly  look  in  them,  and  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  person  that  would  knock  a  man  down  for  a 
slight  cause.  At  first  sight  he  did  not  appear  the  equal  in  size  to 
tiie  man  lying  upon  the  sofa;  but,  on  closer  examination,  one 
wonld  say  he  was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  His  deep  chest,  meas- 
uring at  least  fifty  inches,  and  his  large  neck,  set  upon  muscular 
ahoolders,  showed  him  capable  of  exerting  immense  strength.  His 
whole  form  was  beautifully  symmetrical,  and  he  had  the  adyan- 
tage  of  fifteen  years  in  point  of  age  oyer  his  assailant,  who  was  now 
pondering  oyer  these  things  while  waiting  for  the  stranger  to  an- 
swer. 

''And  are  these  the  thanks  I  get  for  bringing  you  home  on  a 
night  Hke  this,  when  I  found  you  dying  in  the  mud  ?  Oouldn^t  I 
haye  got  rid  of  the  job  by  merely  calling  the  police  and  letting  them 
take  care  of  you  ?  What  object  could  I  haye  in  knocking  you 
down,  and  then  going  to  aQ  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bringing  you 
here?" 

••  Yes,  papa,'*  said  the  daughter,  "  how  could  you  be  so  foolish  as 
to  hint  such  a  thing  to  this  kind  gentleman,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  you  ?  Poor,  dear  papa,  his  head  is  confused,  and  he  knows 
not  what  he  says.*' 

"Yes,  I  do,  my  child,"  said  the  father.  "  My  senses  are  becom- 
ing clearer  eyery  minute,  and  there  are  circumstances  connected 
witii  the  eyents  of  this  night  that  make  me  think  a  braye  and  gen- 
erous man  might  punish  me  first,  and  then,  in  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  assist  me." 

'*  Oh,  papa,  papa  1 "  exclaimed  the  girl,  "  your  mind  is  out  of 
order.  How  could  any  one  who  knocked  you  down  be  called  gen- 
erous ?  How  could  you  aggrieye  him  of  a  dark  night  in  the  street  ? 
Kg,  papa,  blame  the  robbers,  and  no  one  else." 

Meanwhile  the  younger  man  stood,  with  his  arms  folded,  lean- 
ing against  the  mantelpiece,  his  right  foot  thrown  oyer  his  left, 
showing  to  fine  adyantage  his  muscular  limbs. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  going  up  to  the  young  man  in  an 

manner,  ''  that  you  will  not  take  offense  at  anything  my 
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&ther  may  say,  for  he  is  suffering  and  is  not  himself.  He  will,  I 
am  sure,  make  yon  the  most  humble  apology  for  his  unjust  sua* 
picions." 

'^  I  shall  take  no  offense,  young  lady,  at  anything  your  father 
says.  A  man  who  has  never  before  met  his  equal  in  a  hand-to-band 
encounter  naturally  feels  sore  at  meeting  one  who  has  defeated  him. 
A  stray  shot  in  a  battle  between  two  ships  often  gives  the  victory ; 
hence  it  doesn't  follow  that  the  man  who  knocked  your  father  down 
could  do  it  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight.''  He  looked  smilingly  at  the 
man  on  the  sofa  as  he  spoke. 

''But,  sir,"  said  the  other,  ''excuse  me ;  you  have  not  yet  an- 
swered my  question.  I  owe  you  my  life,  and  perhaps  more.  There 
are  extenuating  circumstances  that  would  free  the  man  who 
knocked  me  down  from  any  blame  ;  and  hence  I  ask  you  again,  as 
a  gentleman,  did  you  do  it  ?— f or  only  such  muscles  as  yours  could 
strike  such  a  blow." 

"Are  you  determined,"  said  the  stranger,  "that  I  shall  answer 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied, "  for  my  own  peace  of  mind.  I  can  not  sleep 
until  I  know  whether  it  was  you  that  punished  me." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  "  if  you  will  have  it :  I  am  the 
man." 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  the  other,  "  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness to  me." 

"  Kindness  I "  cried  the  young  girl,  approaching  the  stranger 
with  flashing  eyes.  "  You  cowardly  wretch  I  Do  you  dare  ac- 
knowledge that  you  knocked  my  poor  father  down  ?  I  take  back 
all  the  good  thoughts  I  had  of  you." 

"  Hold,  young  lady,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  wait  till  you  hear 
my  story.  I  did  it  in  self-defense,  to  save  my  own  life.  Tour 
father  was  the  aggressor." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  replied  the  girl,  and  she  burst  into  tears, 
for  something  told  her  it  was  true  that  her  father  was  in  fault. 

"Yes,  Flossy,"  said  the  father,  "what  the  gentleman  says  is 
true,  and  he  might  have  handed  me  over  to  the  police — " 

"  Which  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing.  I  saw  into 
the  case  at  once — ^that  it  was  desperation  for  your  family  suffering 
froni  want." 

But  Flossy's  tears  still  flowed,  and  she  would  not  be  comforted. 
"Oh,"  sbe  cried,  "you  cruel  man  I  why  did  you  strike  him  so 
hard?" 
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*'  Indeed^  Miss  Flossy/'  said  the  young  man,  **  I  thought  I  struck 
fery  easy.    I  could  not  regulate  my  strength^  he  was  so  sudden." 

'^  Don't  call  me  Miss  Flossy^"  cried  the  young  woman^  stamping 
her  foot*  ''I  am  only  Flossy  to  those  I  love ;  and  I  hate  you  for 
beating  my  poor  &ther.  I  don't  care  what  he  did  to  you — I  shall 
always  hate  you.** 

'^  Then,"  said  the  stranger,  '^I  am  no  longer  of  any  use  here, 
where  I  hoped  to  bring  happiness,  since  I  find  my  reward  only  in 
being  hated.  Here,  sir,  is  your  pistol,  which  I  picked  up  from  the 
ground,**  and  he  laid  a  handsome  silrer-mounted  weapon  on  the 
table. 

The  robber  started  when  he  recognized  the  pistol,  and  he  hung 
down  his  head  with  shame. 

His  daughter's  quick  eye  diyined  his  feelings.  '^Why,  papa^** 
she  said,  '^  that's  one  of  your  dueling*pistols.  What  were  you 
doing  with  it  out  to-night  ?"  and  she  looked  searchingly  into  his 
eyes. 

Flossy's  &ther  could  not  endure  her  inquiring  looks,  and  he 
jumped  from  the  sofa  and  walked  excitedly  across  the  room. 
''You  might  haye  sayed  me,  sir,  this  final  mortification,  and  haye 
been  generous  to  the  last.    My  daughter  will  despise  me  now." 

*'I  could  not  retain  your  property,"  said  the  stranger ;  **but  it 
seems  I  haye  done  more  harm  than  good  to-night.     And  now,  Mr. 
Edgar  Brice,  I  must  wish  you  good-night,  and  if  you  want  any  as-  . 
sistKnoe  from  me,  leaye  your  name  on  a  card  at  the  restaurant, 
wnxBT  of  Leonard  Street  and  Broadway,  and  I  will  come  to  you." 

As  the  stranger  spoke  these  words,  the  girl  gaye  a  shriek  and  the 
faUier  tamed  pale.  The  latter  rushed  to  the  door  and  put  his  back 
against  it,  holding  a  heayy  iron  bar  in  a  menacing  attitude. 

"  You  either  know  too  much  of  me,"  he  said,  '*  or  you  don*t 
know  enough.  How  did  you  become  possessed  of  my  name  P  Are 
ycm  here  to  capture  me  as  a  fugitiye  from  justice  ?  You  and  I 
shall  not  part  so  easily  as  you  think.  We  shall  see  who  is  the 
strongest  when  we  stand  fairly  face  to  face." 

The  stranger  looked  coolly  at  him,  and  said,  ''Has  it  not 
struck  you  that  if  I  had  any  designs  upon  you  I  could  haye  carried 
them  out  after  you  had  pointed  a  pistol  at  my  head,  and  lay  help- 
less at  my  feet  ?  I  had  only  to  call  the  watch,  and  you  would  haye 
gone  to  jaiL  Instead  of  doing  this,  I  brought  you  home  to  your 
dan^ter." 

**  Buf^**  said  the  other,  **  how  do  I  know  you  haye  not  some  hid- 
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den  motiye  concealed  nnder  yonr  apparent  kindness?  Before 
you  leave  here  I  most  have  some  security  that  yon  mean  me  no 
harm.'' 

The  stranger  put  his  hand  in  his  breast-pocket  and  drew  out  a 
pistol;  and  with  the  other  hand  produced  a  wicked-looking  dirk- 
knife  with  a  blade  a  foot  long. 

"  See  I "  said  he,  sternly ;  '^  what  is  your  iron  bar  against  these  f 
I  could  kill  you  in  a  moment ;  and  '' — ^taking  a  silver  shield  from 
his  pocket — '^  I  have  but  to  raise  that  window  and  whistle  to  have 
the  police  come  to  my  aid." 

The  elder  man  waa  quite  appalled  at  his  coolness,  and  lowered 
the  iron  bar.  The  stranger  took  it  in  his  hands  and  twisted  it  into 
such  a  shape  that  it  was  no  longer  available  to  bar  the  door  or  use 
as  a  weapon. 

Brice,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and,  put- 
ting his  hands  over  his  face,  exclaimed,  '^  I  am  in  your  power ;  do 
with  me  as  you  please.  You  have  the  strength  of  the  devil,  and 
it's  useless  to  contend  with  you.  I  put  your  life  in  peril ;  take 
mine  if  you  think  proper." 

*^  The  proof  that  I  do  not  want  to  harm  you,"  said  the  young 
man,  '4s  that  you  are  safe  in  your  own  home.  The  proof  that  I 
desire  to  help  you  is  that  I  remain  in  your  house  after  your  rather 
rude  treatment.  I  will  leave  the  matter  to  your  daughter,  although 
she  did  tell  me  a  few  moments  ago  that  she  hated  me." 

''Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "but  that  was  before  I  knew  dear  papa 
pointed  a  pistol  at  you  in  the  Park ;  and  now  papa  will,  I  am  sure, 
make  you  an  apology." 

''I  will  go  on  my  knees  to  him.  Flossy,"  said  her  father,  "if  he 
will  only  give  me  his  forgiveness  and  friendship." 

"  There's  my  hand,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  you  will  find  it  a 
good  one  to  lean  on.  And  now,  sir,  let  us  sit  down  quietly  and 
discuss  your  case.  Let  me  look  into  your  afEairs  and  see  what  can 
be  done  to  help  you." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Brice,  "  tell  me  your  name,  and  please 
inform  me  how  you  discovered  mine." 

"  My  name,"  said  the  young  man,  "  is  Bobert  le  Diable,  and  my 
home  is  on  the  street.  I  am  to  be  found  there  all  day  long ;  but  wl 
card  left  for  B.  D.  at  the  restaurant  I  mentioned  will  always  find 
me.  I  found  your  name,  or  the  name  you  own  to  be  yours,  writtexx 
on  your  pocket-book  when  I  was  trying  to  find  your  street  and 
number  by  looking  through  it." 
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"I  did  own  to  the  name  once^^  replied  Brioe,  '^bnt  I  shall  go 
under  another  name  hereafter/' 

**  I  hope,'*  said  his  daughter,  '*  you  wiD  pick  out  a  pretty  one.  I 
shoold  so  like  to  be  called  Flossy  Garrolton,  after  aunf 

**  So  be  it,*'  said  Brioe ;  *'  you  are  Flossy  Carrolton  from  to-day, 
and  don't  forget  it.  Brice  is  dead,  and  here  goes  the  pocket-book 
into  the  fire." 

'*  My  good  friend,"  said  Flossy  to  Bobert  le  Diable,  "  hadn't  you 
better  change  your  name  ?  I  could  never  call  you  by  that  ugly 
word  DiahU,  for  you  know  I  understand  French." 

''  Then  call  me  Mr.  Bobert ;  that's  the  name  I  go  by." 

"Don't  feel  hurt,"  said  Flossy,  "for  you  are  too  good-looking 
to  haTe  such  an  ugly  name.  Call  yourself  Bobert  Olendoline-^ 
that  would  suit  you  so  welL" 

flossy  was  but  a  child,  although  a  woman  in  years,  and,  the 
effects  of  her  late  excitement  haying  worn  off,  she  was  once  more 
the  lively  little  kitten  that  soothed  her  other's  sad  and  lonely  hours. 

"  Now,  Flossy,"  said  her  father,  "  go  to  bed.  I  want  to  talk  with 
tiius  gentleman,  and  don't  want  you  here."  Whereupon  Flossy, 
kiasing  him  affectionately,  and  dropping  a  courtesy  to  Mr.  Bobert, 
disappeared  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Durijig  all  the  excitement  of  the  last  hour  Flossy,  though  caught 
in  deshdnUe,  did  not  fail  to  keep  her  person  properly  covered.  Only 
once  did  she  drop  the  shawl  from  her  beautiful  shoulders,  which 
die  might  have  been  proud  to  exhibit,  so  beautiful  were  they ;  and 
so  guileless  was  she  that  she  had  appeared  without  her  stockings 
before  the  stranger. 

When  Flossy  had  retired,  Brice  said  to  Bobert,  "  Now,  that  we  are 
alone,  I  will  unbosom  myself  to  you.  I  can  not  appear  in  a  worse 
light  to  yon  than  I  do  at  present,  after  an  attempt  to  rob  you,  and 
then,  after  your  generous  behavior,  threatening  you  with  an  iron  bar. 
Good  heavens  I  only  to  think :  if  you  had  been  in  the  humor  to 
do  so,  you  might  have  twisted  that  bar  around  my  neck  and  then 
turned  me  over  to  the  poUoe.  I  am  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Bobert,  and 
if  I  have  been  temporarily  brutalized  it  is  because  I  have  been 
driven  almost  to  despair  by  the  sight  of  my  dear  child  suffering 
for  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  when,  until  the  past  year,  she  had 
never  wanted  for  anything.  When  I  went  out  to-night  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  pawning  my  pistol  to  get  food  for  to-morrow. 
Eveiything  else  that  was  available  had  long  since  been  disposed  of. 
As  I  entered  the  Park,  the  devil  tempted  me,  and  you  know  the  re- 
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suit.  I  was  well  pnnislied  for  my  f oUj.  I  haye  been  three  weeks 
in  this  city,  and  have  been  unable  to  obtain  employment.  I  have 
no  friends  here,  and  people  don't  often  pick  one  up  in  the  street 
Bs  you  haye  done.  I  left  England  with  a  bad  stain  upon  me,  and 
the  broad  Atlantic  did  not  wash  it  off,  notwithstanding  we  were 
forty  days  on  the  passage.  The  trouble  with  me  was  this :  I  was 
chief  clerk  in  a  bank,  and  took  a  hundred  pounds  to  meet  a  press- 
ing diJBSiculty,  expecting  to  return  the  money  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Unfortunately,  I  was  detected  before  I  could  replace  it. 
The  laws  of  England  are  yery  seyere,  and  do  not  discriminate  be- 
tween a  large  and  a  small  offense.  I  knew  that  I  should  be  prose- 
cuted if  I  remained  in  England ;  so  I  secretly  departed  at  night 
with  Flossy  in  the  mail-coach  for  LiyerpooL  There  I  found  a  ship 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  New  York.  I  arriyed  here  with  only 
forty  pounds  in  my  pocket.  Flossy  does  not  know  why  we  left 
England.  She  was  delighted  with  the  change,  and  neyer  asks  ques- 
tions. I  hired  these  two  bedrooms  and  a  sitting-room  for  twenty 
dollars  a  month,  and  haye  hitherto  had  my  meals  sent  to  me  from  a 
caterer's ;  but  my  credit  ended  when  my  purse  was  empty. 

'^  Now  you  know  all,  sir.  I  am  by  nature  a  gentleman,  and 
my  instinc1»  are  honorable,  but  I  haye  not  sufficient  character  to 
bear  adyersity  like  a  man.  It  I  can  get  employment,  I  shall  do 
well ;  if  I  don't,  I  shall  haye  to  cut  my  throat  and  leaye  poor  Flossy 
to  the  charity  of  the  world.  Her  mother  died  ten  years  ago,  and 
she  has  no  one  but  me  to  look  to." 

^^  Your  case  is  by  no  means  desperate,"  said  Eobert.  '^ Eyery  day 
we  hear  of  instances  of  men  driyen  to  crime  for  the  want  of  a  little 
assistance,  while  wealthy  scoundrels  that  haye  ground  the  faces  of 
the  poor  and  robbed  widows  and  orphans,  go  scot-free.  You  are  a 
saint  compared  to  such  as  they.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  : 
I  will  start  you  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  month — yon 
to  be  my  coadjutor  in  a  business  that  will  pay  well.  If  you  suit^  I 
will  do  better  for  you." 

'*  Your  offer,"  said  Brice,  "  is  beyond  my  fondest  expectations. 
The  salary  you  mention  is  more  than  I  haye  had  for  years,  since  I 
took  to  horse-racing,  which  swallowed  up  all  my  property." 

'^Of  course,"  said  Bobert,  ''you  are  an  accountant,  and  can 
keep  books  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Brice,  "  that  was  my  business." 

"Then,"  said  the  other,  "the  matter  is  settled.    But  you  will 
haye  to  work  for  me  somewhat  blindly,  and  ask  no  questions." 
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"I  agree  to  anything/'  said  Brice,  ''that  will  bring  me  in 
twenty-four  Imndred  dollars  a  year/' 

"I  will  procure  you  another  set  of  apartments^''  said  Robert, 
''and  I  will  advance  you  two  hundred  dollars  to  fit  yourself  out  in 
a  quiet  way,  so  that  the  people  of  the  house  where  you  are  going 
will  have  proper  respect  for  you.  Everything  in  New  York  de- 
pends on  first  appearances ;  even  new  trunks  haye  a  great  effect. 
Should  you  require  more  money,  I  will  let  you  have  it.  I  will  haye 
the  rooms  fitted  in  a  manner  that  I  am  sure  will  be  agreeable  to 
your  daugliter.'' 

**  My  Gk>d9  sir  I "  said  Brice,  ''  how  can  I  place  myself  under 
SQch  obligations  to  a  stranger,  who  may  be,  for  what  I  know,  leading 
me  to  destruction  ?  I  must  haye  a  better  understanding  of  what 
you  intend  before  I  go  further  in  this  business.^ 

**  Just  as  you  please,''  said  Robert.  '^  I  couldn't  well  lead  you 
into  worse  scrapes  than  you  got  yourself  into.  But  as  I  see  I  haye  to 
deal  with  a  man  who  doesn't  appreciate  the  magnanimity  I  haye 
displayed  toward  him,  I  will  ttJse  my  leaye — wishing  you  good- 
night," and  he  moved  toward  the  door. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  leave  me  I "  said  Brice.  '^  I  am  a  fool 
and  a  churL  I  will  serve  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  with  no 
more  doubts  or  fears.  You  will  never  hear  an  objection  from  me 
again,  no  matter  what  you  tell  me  to  do." 

"  Well  and  good,"  said  Robert  "  Now  I  must  bid  you  good- 
night ;  my  people  are  waiting  for  me,  and  they  will  think  I  have 
been  kidnapped."  So,  placing  t&e  money  on  the  table  and  shaking 
Brice's  hand,  he  departed. 

The  Englishman  pondered  long  and  deeply  over  the  events  of 
the  night.  He  did  not  know  whether  to  consider  himself  a  lucky 
man  in  encountering  such  good  fortune,  or  a  fool  to  embark  in  an 
enterprise  about  which  he  knew  absolutely  nothing. 

*'But,"  said  he  to  himself,  "I  can't  starve,  and  he  can  deliver 
me  over  to  the  police  whenever  he  pleases.  He  can  rain  me  if  he 
likes.  Yet  I  think  I  have  one  hold  on  him  :  he  coaldn't  keep  his 
eyes  off  Flossy,  and  their  acquaintanceship  will  soon  ripen  into 
love.  With  a  son-in-law  like  that  by  my  side,  I  could  walk  over  all 
New  York ;  and  if  his  purse  is  as  well  lined  as  it  seems  to-night,  I 
can  never  want  for  a  bottle  of  brandy." 

With  that  he  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  the  fiery  liquid,  and 
retired  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BOBBBT  LE  DIABLE'S  HOME. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  Bobert  le  Diable  again  found  him- 
self in  the  street.  It  was  still  dark  and  rainy,  and  his  heaTj  clothea 
were  soaked  with  moisture. 

But  he  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the  weather,  and  strode  on 
as  rapidly  and  easily  as  when  he  commenced  his  wafer-sticking 
rounds  in  the  morning. 

He  passed  along  William  Street  to  John  Street,  and  thence  np 
to  Broadway,  which  he  kept  until  he  came  to  Broome  Street.  Here 
he  turned  to  the  right,  and,  going  about  six  blocks,  he  passed,  where 
the  buildings  were  very  sparse,  up  a  dark  alley,  and  stopped  before 
a  door  in  a  brick  wall  inclosing  the  back-yard  of  a  house.  He 
placed  his  finger  on  a  concealed  spring,  and  the  door  flew  silently 
open.  As  he  did  so,  the  whine  of  an  animal  could  be  heard  on  the 
rear  porch,  as  if  its  acute  instincts  heralded  a  visitor. 

Bobert  le  Diahle  placed  his  finger  on  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  house  that  was  coyered  with  wood.  A  narrow  door  opened 
to  admit  him,  and  closed  behind  him.  Another  whine  of  the  ani- 
mal showed  that  this  also  had  been  noticed. 

In  another  moment  he  entered  a  room  entirely  paneled  with 
walnut  wood.  Oandles  were  on  the  table,  and  a  wood-fire  was  burn- 
ing brightly  on  the  hearth. 

Bobert  le  Diable  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair  before  the 
fire.  '^  This  is  comfortable  I "  he  exclaimed.  '^  How  long  will  it 
last?" 

After  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  from  a  bottle  that  stood  upon 
the  table,  he  touched  a  knob  on  the  wall,  and  the  sound  of  a  cuckoo- 
clock  echoed  through  the  house.  There  was  the  sound  of  a  door 
shutting,  then  steps  could  be  heard  approaching.  The  door  of  the 
room  opened,  and  a  lovely  girl  stood  there,  her  eyes  beaming  with 
pleasure. 

''  Gome  in,  Myra,'*  said  Bobert  le  Diable.  ''  I  am  here  at  last- 
only  an  hour  later  than  three  weeks  ago  I  said  that  I  would  be.'' 

The  girl  approached  in  a  crouching  attitude,  as  an  Eastern 
slave  would  do,  and,  kneeling  at  his  side,  kissed  his  hand  respect- 
fully; then,  looking  up  into  his  &ce,  which  was  smiling  fondly  upon 
her,  she  said,  '^  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.    Time  has  passed  so 
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diearily  without  you,  and  yon  are  bo  regular  in  returning  that, 
when  your  hour  came  and  I  didn't  hear  the  cuckoo-clock,  I  became 
Tery  uneasy.  Even  Aysha  missed  you,  and  has  been  whining  ever 
since  eleren  o'clock.'' 

Bobert  le  Diable  looked  at  the  beautiful  girl  kneeling  before 
him,  seemingly  with  great  affection.  He  raised  her  to  her  feet,  and 
mid,  **  Don't  kneel  to  me,  child ;  that  is  an  observance  due  only  to 
God." 

He  put  his  arm  around  her,  and,  drawing  her  toward  him, 
seemed  about  to  kiss  her. 

The  girl's  form  quivered  as  she  held  her  face  up  expectantly. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  rich,  ripe  lips  trembled  with  emotion. 
Bobfflrt  started  back.  '^No,  child,"  he  said,  '^your  lips  should 
not  be  pressed  by  mine  when  you  are  betrothed  to  another."  He 
then  kissed  her  softly  on  the  forehead,  and  walked  toward  the 
fire. 

The  girl  stood  where  he  had  left  her,  with  her  head  bowed  in 
deep  humility  and  her  beautiful  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast. 
Suddenly  she  raised  her  head,  and,  extending  her  arms  beseechingly, 
she  approached  him,  and,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  clasped  his  hand  with 
her  trembling  fingers.  '^  Oh,  do  not  doom  me  to  this  I "  she  said. 
''  Though  Walter  is  all  that  any  one  could  honor  and  respect,  I 
have  no  love  for  him,  such  as  a  woman  should  have  for  the  man 
she  is  to  DQLarry.  Don't  send  me  from  you ;  let  me  stay  here,  where 
I  am  happy.  I  can  never  know  anywhere  else  such  kindness,  as 
jou  haye  extended  to  me;  and  Walter  would  not  wish  to  unite 
himself  to  one  who  can  not  love  him,  no  matter  how  much  she  may 
like  and  respect  hinL  We  can  never  be  anything  but  brother  and 
sister." 

*'  Why,  Myra,"  said  Bobert,  "  you  astonish  me  I  I  thought  this 
matter  was  settled  months  ago." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  she,  "  I  didn't  know  my  own  heart  then,  and  I 
partly  promised  you  to  marry  Walter  ;  but  I  find  that  love  won't 
cxxme  at  any  one^s  beck  and  call.  Love  is  perpetual  joy — ^not  such 
pain  as  you  would  fasten  upon  me  by  marrying  me  to  Walter.  I 
would  scorn  a  throne  if  I  had  to  share  it  with  one  whom  I  could 
not  love.  One  hour  of  joy  is  worth  to  me  more  than  the  wealth 
ofthe  Indies  I" 

''You  romantic  little  puss  I "  said  Bobert,  affectionately,  while  a 
tear  stood  in  his  eye.  ''  This  is  what  I  get  for  sending  you  to  a 
ftthionable  boarding-school,  where  you  have  been  reading  novels 
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and  neglecting  the  more  solid  branches  of  education.  Bise  from 
yonr  knees,  child  ;  you  unman  me/' 

''I  will  not  rise/'  she  said,  ^' until  you  promise  not  to  send  me 
away  from  you.''  She  spoke  so  beseechingly  that  he  could  do  no 
less  than  promise  something  in  order  to  console  her. 

He  lifted  her  up,  and  said,  ^^  Well,  Myra,  we  will  not  talk  about 
it  to-night.  I  won't  mar  the  pleasure  of  my  return  by  any  selfish 
conduct,  and  you  shall  neyer  do  anything  you  do  not  want  to. 
Poor  Walter,  though,  will  feel  this  dreadfully." 

'^Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  ''he  seldom  mentions  the  subject  to 
me,  and  I  think  has  only  acquiesced  to  please  you,  and  repay  some 
of  the  many  obligations  he  is  under." 

"Ah,  Myra  1"  said  Robert,  "you  little  know  what  exquisite 
beauty  is  yours,  and  what  a  loss  it  would  be  to  any  man  that  had 
set  his  heajrt  upon  you  not  to  obtain  your  hand." 

Myra's  beauty  was  such  that  one  could  gaze  upon  it  by  the  hour. 
She  was  in  her  nineteenth  year,  of  medium  height,  and  so  perfect 
in  face  and  form  that,  to  try  and  improve  either,  would  be  like 
painting  the  lily  or  gilding  refined  gold.  Her  eyes  were  large  and 
of  a  hazel  color,  and  her  dark,  auburn  hair  hung  in  rich  plaits  down 
her  shoulders. 

Her  costume  was  somewhat  Oriental  On  her  head  was  a  crim- 
son fez  trimmed  with  a  blue  silk  tassel,  such  as  are  worn  in  Turkish 
harems.  Her  bodice  was  of  blue  silk  over  a  rich  lace  yest,  and  her 
skirt  of  fine  muslin,  the  lower  edge  embroidered  with  silken  flow- 
ers. Her  little  feet  were  incased  in  blue  silk  slippers,  with  gold 
bows  upon  the  instep ;  and  her  arms,  half-bare,  were  ornamented 
with  rich  bangles,  the  gifts  of  Bobert  le  Diable  on  her  several 
birthdays. 

**Mr.  Robert,"  said  Myra,  ''you  take,  then,  no  account  of  me, 
and  you  think  less  of  Walter's  happiness  than  you  should.  Think 
what  a  fate  would  be  his  to  find  himself  united  to  one  who  could  not 
possibly  love  him,  and  who  would  be  obliged  to  pass  her  life  in  p^- 
petual  sorrow.  Oh,  think  of  me,  wandering  through  life  without 
an  aim  I  Oh,  no,  do  not  doom  me  to  such  a  fate  I  I  will  die  to 
serve  you  and  do  your  bidding.  Do  you  think  I  can  ever  forget 
the  cold,  pitiless  night,  six  years  ago,  when  you  picked  me  up  in  the 
street,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  went  to  beg  something 
to  keep  life  in  my  poor  dying  mother  ?  Gan  I  forget  how  you 
wrapped  your  cloak  around  my  shivering  form  and  went  to  my 
poor  mother's  bedside,  who  had  died  in  my  absence,  and  how  you 
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consoled  and  comforted  the  poor  orphan  in  the  hoar  of  her  bereaye- 
ment  ?  Ah  I "  she  eontinnedy  *^  I  neyer  shall  forget  the  ecstasy  I 
felt  when  you  brought  me  to  this  comfortable  home,  and  then 
brought  good  Mrs.  Beed  to  lead  me  in  the  way  of  truth  and  to 
practioe  the  preoepts  of  my  dear  mother.  Oan  I  forget  how  you 
proTided  me  with  teachers  to  instruct  me  in  all  that  a  good 
woman  should  know  ?  Yet  now^  when  I  am  of  an  age  to  apply  the 
knowledge  I  ha?e  acquired,  you  wish  to  turn  me  over  to  some  one 
who  will  find  neither  joy  nor  }>oetiy  in  me,  but  merely  a  deep  well 
of  tears.  Ah,  no,  Mr.  Robert,  you  will  not  do  that  I  Let  me  stay 
with  you  a  while  longer,  and  in  your  hours  of  weariness  try  to  drive 
away  the  sorrows  which  I  imagine  I  sometimes  see  weighing  you 
down.  Let  me  sing  to  you,  prattle  to  you  in  French,  your  favorite 
hmgoage.  You  have  giyen  me  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  let  me 
return  in  a  small  way  your  favors.  Now,  you  will,  won't  you  ? '' 
and  she  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  looked  up  into  his  face 
imploringly. 

Robert  could  not  help  clasping  the  beautiful  girl  in  his  arms 
and  kissing  her  passionately.  She  laid  her  beautiful  head  upon  his 
breast,  as  if  that  were  the  haven  she  sought  and  where  she  would 
like  to  linger  forever. 

At  length  he  unclasped  her  hands  and  raised  her  head  from  his 
breast,  and  seated  her  upon  a  chair  by  his  side.  He  was  overcome 
with  emotion,  while  Myra's  face  shone  bright  with  rapture  as  her 
passionate  eyes  expressed  the  happiness  of  her  soul. 

"  Myra,  my  child,"  said  Robert  le  Diablo,  ^'  my  life  is  a  precari- 
oos  one.  Events  may  occur  at  a  moment's  notice  that  will  separate 
me  from  you  forever.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  provide  a  protector  for  you.  You  are  unfit  to  battle  with 
the  world,  and  Walter  was  my  choice.  I  shall  never  force  you  to 
do  anything  against  your  will ;  but,  in  case  anything  should  happen 
to  me  to  prevent  my  return  to  you,  let  me  show  you  the  provision 
I  have  made  for  your  support." 

He  pressed  a  spring,  and  one  of  the  panels  in  the  wall  moved 
aside,  disclosing  a  small  closet. 

''In  this  closet,"  he  said,  ''are  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in 
mcmey,  and  some  jewelry  to  remember  me  by." 

"  As  if  I  should  want  anything  to  remember  you  by  I "  exclaimed 
Myra,  sobbing.  "  Oh,  don't  talk  so  sadly ;  you  will  break  my 
htsai  1 "  Then,  brightening  up,  she  exclaimed,  "  If  they  took  you 
to  the  end  of  the  world  I  should  find  you  I   I  wiU  never  leave  you." 
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Well/'  said  Bobert,  ''remember  this  seoi^t  deposit  of  money 
in  ease  you  need  it  for  any  purpose.  And  now,  Myra,  get  me  a 
cap  of  tea,  for  I  am  tired  and  want  some  refreshment." 

Myra  went  quickly  out  into  a  small  and  handsomely  furnished 
dining-room,  and  soon  returned  with  the  announcement  that  tea 
was  on  the  table.    Taking  his  hand,  she  led  him  out  to  supper. 

Everything  on  the  tea-table  was  in  good  taste,  and  Myra,  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  presided  at  the  urn;  for  her  heart  was  made 
happy  by  the  promise  she  had  receiyed  that  she  need  do  nothing 
contrary  to  her  wishes. 

She  knew  too  little  of  the  world,  and  of  the  accidents  to 
which  men  are  liable,  to  let  Bobert's  obscure  hints  worry  her.  She 
had  always  had  her  own  way,  and  felt  that  now  she  had  a  prom- 
ise that  she  was  not  to  leaye  her  benefactor,  which  was  all  she  had 
to  ask  for  in  life. 

The  tea  passed  very  cheerfully,  Bobert  listening  to  Myra's  pleas- 
ant Yoice  relating  the  occurrences  that  had  taken  place  during  his 
three  weeks'  absence. 

''Now,"  said  Bobert,  "let  me  see  Aysha ;  for  if  she  does  not  see 
me,  she  will  whine  all  night.    I  can  hear  her  now." 

Myra  went  out  of  the  room,  and  soon  reappeared,  leading  a 
small  lioness  by  a  chain.  The  animal  crawled  up  to  her  master, 
and  looked  into  his  face  affectionately.  Bobert  patted  her  head, 
and  she  licked  his  hand,  then  lay  down  at  his  feet,  closing  her  eyes 
as  if  supremely  happy. 

She  loves  you  so  much  ! "  said  Myra. 

She  ought  to,"  said  Bobert.  "  I  rescued  her  from  slavery  and 
death.  There's  an  interesting  story  connected  with  this  lioness, 
and  111  tell  you  about  it  to-morrow.  You  are  now  of  an  age  when 
you  should  know  my  history,  that  you  may  understand  my  anxiety 
about  your  future  welfare." 

Myra  placed  her  hand  upon  his  lips.  "No  more  of  that  to- 
night," said  she.  "I  am  happy  now — do  not  disturb  my  joy." 
And  they  talked  of  other  things. 

Bobert  le  Diable  presently  consulted  his  watch,  and,  finding  it 
past  two  o'clock,  exclaimed,  "It's  time  for  us  iJl  to  be  in  bed. 
Myra,  you  will  lose  all  the  roses  from  your  cheeks,  and  I  shall  be 
fit  for  nothing  to-morrow."  Taking  up  a  candle,  he  kissed  the 
girl  on  the  forehead,  patted  Aysha  on  the  head,  and  went  up-stairs. 

Myra  led  the  lioness  out  by  her  chain  and  fastened  her  to  her 
cage  on  the  back  porch.    Then  she  sought  her  chamber — a  pretty 
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litOe  room,  BimpI j  furnished,  looking  like  the  abode  of  innocence 
and  peace.  Myra  knelt  in  prayer,  thanking  Qod  for  his  mercies 
and  for  the  happiness  which  filled  her  breast,  and  then  slept  the 
deep  of  innocence,  withont  a  distrirbing  care  npon  her  mind. 

When  Robert  le  Diable  reached  his  chamber,  he  placed  the  can- 
dle on  the  mantel  and  sat  down  to  think.  What  a  whirl  his  mind 
had  been  in  since  six  o'clock  that  morning,  when  he  started  on  his 
mission  of  distribnting  wafers  I 

Bat  what  did  it  all  mean  ?  In  what  conld  this  man  be  engaged 
that  required  so  mnch  mystery — ^he  who  seemed  to  be  sorronnded 
with  luxury  and  able  to  dispense  money  with  prodigality,  yet  who 
entered  his  own  house  by  intricate  windings,  as  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  seen? 

M^i  who  hare  nothing  to  conceal  from  the  public  do  not  act  in 
this  way.  Yet  there  was  nothing  about  the  premises  that  indicated 
the  owner  to  be  anything  not  respectable  and  upright. 

Boberf  s  chamber  was  a  model  of  comfort  and  elegance.  To 
look  at  him  in  his  suit  of  coarse,  gray  cloth,  one  would  suppose 
him  to  be  free  from  luxurious  tastes ;    but  such  was  not  the 


In  all  about  him  he  saw  the  hand  of  Myra,  who  thought  noth- 
ing good  enough  for  him,  and  layished  the  money  he  gaye  her  upon 
his  bedroom,  and  in  improying  the  comforts  of  his  house.  His 
dressing-table  was  covered  with  specimens  of  Myra's  handiwork 
in  silk  embroidery.  She  had  selected  the  furniture — a  set  of  ma- 
hogany, beautifully  carved  by  an  artist  hand.  There  were  two  large 
arm-chairs,  a  lounge  upholstered  in  blue  damask,  and  a  book-case 
containing  a  selection  of  choice  volumes.  He  loved  to  look  at  all 
these  things,  as  he  loved  also  to  see  Myra  dressed  in  her  Oriental 
eostumeL  * 

In  this  retreat  he  breathed  the  air  of  freedom  and  rest  from  the 
cares  which  beset  him  in  the  city,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  spend 
here  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

This  had  been  Robert's  home  for  five  years ;  but  during  that 
time  no  stranger  had  entered  its  doors.  He  seemed  to  come  to  it 
as  a  resting-place  when  tired  of  the  outside  world. 

Here  lie  could  forget  for  a  while  the  mercenary  confiict  which 
raged  without,  the  everlasting  greed  for  money  which  he  saw  de- 
picted on  the  faces  of  the  covetous  wretches  that  rushed  about  like 
ghouls,  sucking  the  life-blood  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  not 
the  ability  to  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence.    Here 
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there  was  no  backbiting^  no  abnBe  of  friends ;  all  was  peace  and 
happiness. 

But,  heayens  I  what  a  reyelation  had  this  night  made  to  him  I 
He  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  be  able  to  read  the 
heart  of  that  innocent  girl^  whom  he  looked  upon  almost  as  his 
own  child^  and  on  whom  he  had  showered  benefits  without  an  idea 
that  her  gratitude  would  culminate  in  loye.  He  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, though  the  knowledge  came  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt 
and  disarranged  all  his  cherished  plans.  He  had  given  Myra  to 
one  for  whom  he  had  a  strong  affection — a  noble  heart  that  would 
beat  for  her  as  long  as  life  lasted ;  yet  how  could  he  sacrifice  this 
dear  child  to  carry  out  his  own  plans,  when  he  knew  that  every 
fiber  of  her  being  quivered  with  love  for  himself  ?  So  far  he  had 
never  thought  of  love ;  his  life  had  been  too  busy  to  become  entan- 
gled in  the  softer  passions,  although  his  heart  was  as  big  as  the 
ocean  so  far  as  love  for  his  kind  extended.  He  had  often  thought 
that  if  he  ever  did  lose  his  heart  it  would  be  with  one  who  resembled 
Myra,  though  he  had  never  dreamed  of  her.  She  was  to  him  always 
a  child — ^the  little  waif  he  had  picked  up  in  .the  street  that  rainy 
night,  and  whom  he  had  brought  to  his  home  out  of  pure  charity. 

He  had  never  fully  realized  until  to-night  how  beautiful  Myra 
was.  Like  a  bud  that  one  puts  into  a  vase  at  night  and  finds  un- 
folded in  the  morning,  so  had  Myra  sprung  from  girlhood  to 
womanhood,  with  all  a  lovely  woman's  grace  and  cultivation,  but 
losing  none  of  those  girlish  ways  that  generally  depart  from  the 
female  sex  after  the  age  of  twenty— ways  that  add  immeasurably 
to  the  charms  of  a  woman. 

Robert  had  never  once  reflected  that  the  time  would  come  when 
Myra's  heart  would  swell  with  passion's  throb  or  love's  fond  sigh, 
nor  did  he  ever  stop  to  consider  whether  her  heart  would  open  to 
receive  the  tender  libations  of  love..  He  had  thought  to  secure 
what  he  had  supposed  would  be  her  happiness  in  his  own  way,  and 
without  consulting  her  disposition,  for  he  considered  Walter  one 
whom  any  woman  would  delight  to  marry. 

Now  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  man  knows  but  little  of  the 
heart  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  He  was  now  perfectly 
aware  that  Myra  loved  but  him,  the  rough,  hardy  man  with  weath- 
er-beaten face. 

The  conceit  of  Myra  being  in  love  with  him  rather  pleased  Bob- 
ert,  while  it  made  him  anxious  for  the  young  girl's  future.  He 
was  under  thirty  years  of  age,  it  is  true,  but  the  battles  he  had 
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fongiii  in  his  straggle  fhrongh  life  made  him  look  older,  and  he 
Gonld  not  imagine  how  one  so  jonng  and  beautiful  could  let  her 
heart  go  out  to  him*  Nerertheless,  he  felt  that  she  loved  him  with 
a  loTe  that  would  never  change. 

*'A  short  time  since/'  said  he  to  himself,  ^'I  could  have 
plucked  this  rose  and  worn  it  near  my  heart  without  a  fear  that 
there  would  be  a  single  thornon  the  stem  to  sting  me ;  but  it  is  now 
too  late.  The  die  is  cast,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  refrain  from  giving 
pain  to  the  heart  that  loves  me.  I  will  so  conduct  myself  toward 
her  that  she  will  learn  in  time  to  look  upon  me  simply  as  a  friend.'' 
But  he  forgot  the  kisses  he  had  received  from  her  trembling  lips, 
and  the  sigh  of  happiness  that  she  breathed  as  he  clasped  her  in  his 
arms.  Yet  now  and  then  would  occur  the  sweet  ecstasy  of  those 
moments,  and  he  wished  he  had  known  her  feelings  when  last  he 
left  her. 

Bobert  retired  to  rest  with  many  conflicting  feelings,  and,  al- 
though he  had  been  upon  his  feet  nearly  all  that  day,  he  did  not 
dose  his  eyes  until  near  daybreak  next  morning.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  hardly  slept  at  all  when  the  breakfast-bell  awoke 
him,  but,  looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  it  was  nine  o'clock. 

When  Bobert  went  down  to  the  parlor,  Myra,  who  was  playing 
tiie  piano,  jumped  up  and  ran  toward  him ;  but  he  merely  lifted 
heir  hand  to  his  lips  and  Idssed  it  respectfully. 

''Thus,  Myra,"  said  he,  ''the  ladies  of  the  house  in  olden 
tzmea  were  saluted,  and,  as  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  I  must  treat 
jon  as  a  woman.  It  only  struck  me  last  night  how  you  had 
bloomed  into  maturity  and  beauty,  and  your  sex  is  entitled  to  all 
the  deference  we  can  pay  it." 

Myra  looked  disappointed,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  he 
had  never  before  omitted  kissing  her  affectionately  on  the  fore- 
head. 

"K  I  am  to  lose  your  affection,"  she  said,  '' because  I  am  a 
woman  in  stature  while  my  heart  is  stiU  that  of  a  child,  I  am  sorry 
erer  to  be  a  woman." 

**  Sit  down,  child,  and  play  for  me.  While  I  live  you  will  al- 
ways possess  my  warmest  affection,  and  no  other  shall  take  your 
place."    His  heart  smote  him  as  he  made  this  last  remark. 

Kyra  played  for  him  all  his  favorite  tunes,  although  her  heart  felt 
aad.  She  could  not  forget  his  warm  caresses  of  the  day  before,  and 
colder  ones  seemed  a  mockery  to  her  now.  She  wondered  if  he 
would  ever  give  her  a  warm  embrace  again. 
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Myra  did  not  know  that  ehe  lored  Robert  as  a  lorer,  bat  she 
felt  that  he  was  more  to  her  than  all  the  world  beside^  and  that  any 
change  in  his  affection  would  be  like  the  hand  of  death  laid  upon 
her. 

A  knock  on  the  door  announced  that  breakfast  was  ready ;  and 
Myra,  taking  Robert  by  the  hand  as  usual,  led  him  to  the  table. 

He  smilingly  offered  his  arm,  saying,  '^  My  princess  must  be 
treated  with  all  courtesy.'^  But  she  would  not  take  it,  and  retained 
his  hand.  When  they  reached  the  breakfast-room  he  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

'^  Ah  I "  said  he  to  himself,  ''I  have  a  difficult  part  to  play,  but 
this  poor  child  must  not  be  made  to  suffer.''  He  did  his  best  to 
cheer  her  up  with  the  promise  that  she  should  see  more  of  him  in 
the  future,  and  talked  of  the  happy  days  they  would  pass  together. 

In  the  breakfasi^room  an  elderly  lady  was  seated  by  the  fire,  who 
rose  as  Robert  entered  and  courtesied  respectfully.  He  extended 
his  hand,  saying,  ^*  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Reed  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  I "  She  pressed  the  offered  hand  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner. This  man  seemed  to  command  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
about  him,  as  if  he  were  a  superior  being. 

Mrs.  Reed  was  the  lady  that  Robert  had  selected  to  preside  oyer 
his  house  and  watch  oyer  Myra  in  his  absence.  Her  husband  had 
been  accidentally  killed,  and  she  left  penniless,  without  a  friend  in 
the  world.  Robert  had  giyen  her  a  helping  hand ;  and,  when  Myra 
came,  he  introduced  Mrs.  Reed  into  the  house,  where  she  acted  a 
mother's  part  toward  the  young  girl. 

''  I  can  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Mr.  Robert," 
said  Mrs.  Reed.  ^*  The  days  pass  dully  when  you  are  away.  I 
don't  know  what  we  should  do  but  for  Myra  and  her  piano." 

"  Well,  sit  down  and  pour  out  the  tea,  Mrs  Reed,"  said  Robert, 
''and  Myra  shall  sit  by  me."  This  droye  away  the  clouds  restiz^ 
on  the  girl's  brow,  and  breakfast  passed  merrily. 

Mrs.  Reed  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  lady  to  whom 
the  house  belonged.  All  bills  were  contracted  and  paid  by  her,  and 
eyerything  went  through  her  hands.  When  Myra  walked  abroad, 
she  accompanied  her.  No  one  knew  that  a  man  eyer  entered  the 
house,  for  Robert  le  Diable  always  went  and  came  by  night.  Mrs. 
Reed  neyer  cared  to  inquire  into  the  mystery.  She  only  knew  that 
Mr.  Robert  chose  to  haye  it  so,  and  that  was  enough  for  her.  His 
word  was  law.    So  they  had  liyed  for  the  last  fiye  years. 

If  any  one  had  suggested  to  Mrs.  Reed  that  Myra  and  her  bene* 
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factor  would  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  she  would  have  thought 
the  idea  preposterous. 

Mrs.  Beed  always  took  the  head  of  the  table  at  meals ;  but,  being 
elderly  and  delicate,  Bobert  did  not  exact  that  she  should  sit  up 
for  him  when  he  returned  home  at  night.  Eleven  was  his  hour, 
and  Myra  waited  for  him  and  gave  him  his  tea. 

There  were  three  other  members  of  the  household,  including  a 
cook  who  was  deaf,  who  had  neyer  been  up-stairs,  and  didn't  know 
that  such  a  person  as  Bobert  le  Diable  was  in  existence.  Mrs. 
Beed  made  up  her  own  room  and  that  of  Mr.  Bobert,  and  Myra  at- 
tended to  hers. 

Break&st  oyer,  Bobert  and  Myra  returned  to  the  parlor,  where 
the  sound  of  the  piano  was  soon  heard,  and  Myra's  sweet  Toice 
singing  some  of  the  simple  lays  that  her  benefactor  loved  so  well. 

As  Myra  sang,  Bobert  seemed  lost  in  deep  meditation.  Finally 
Myra  stopped  playing,  and  said,  ''You  are  tired,  Mr.  Bobert." 

**  No,  child ;  I  could  listen  to  you  forever.  Your  music  carries 
me  back  to  by-gone  years,  when  my  mother  used  to  sing  to  me. 
Bat  come  here  and  sit  by  me,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you."  « 

Myra  took  a  footstool  and  seated  herself  at  his  feet 

'*  Myra,"  said  he,  ''  I  am  going  to  stay  at  home  all  day;  and,  to 
amuse  you,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life,  which  has  been  an 
errentfal  one.  When  you  hear  my  story  you  will  wonder  that  I  am 
still  alive  and  possess  these  muscles  of  steel — which  alone  have 
enabled  me  to  go  through  hardships  enough  to  have  killed  any  ordi- 
nary man." 

*'  Oh,"  said  Myra,  "  I  so  long  to  hear  the  history  of  your  life  ! " 
and,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his,  she  placed  herself  in  a  listening  attitude. 
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"  I  HAVE  never  known  a  mother's  love,  Myra,  since  I  was  six  or 
seven  years  of  age.  I  don't  know  who  my  mother  was,  or  what 
vas  her  name.  I  do  not  even  know  within  a  year  or  two  how  old 
I  am  ;  but,  as  near  as  I  can  conjecture,  I  am  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age. 
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^'  I  can  remember  my  mother's  face  aa  if  I  had  seen  it  but  yes- 
terday. I  shall  neyer  forget  her,  although  time  and  grief  must  haTe 
made  a  great  change  in  her  if  she  is  still  living.  I  have  no  hope  of 
ever  seeing  her  again,  for  I  hare  not  the  least  idea  of  her  name 
or  place  of  residence. 

"  I  can  see  in  my  mind's  eye  her  sweet  face  and  mild  glance  as 
she  bent  over  my  bed  at  night  after  hearing  me  say  my  prayers, 
when  she  would  kiss  me  and  bid  me  go  to  sleep.  That  memory 
haunts  me  continually.  I  never  close  my  eyes  at  night  without 
seeing  my  mother's  beautiful  face  bending  oyer  me.  I  shall  carry 
that  vision  with  me  to  the  grave.  I  remember  a  little  boy  that 
played  with  me.  He  was,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  about  my  own 
age  ;  but  his  face  has  gone  from  my  memory.  I  remember,  too,  an 
old  man  who  was  kind  to  me  and  on  whose  knee  I  used  to  sit,  lis- 
tening to  his  stories.  His  features  faded  year  by  year  from  my 
memory  like  a  dream,  while  the  recollection  of  my  mother  seems 
to  grow  stronger  as  I  grow  older. 

**  They  say  that  the  incidents  of  early  youth  are  more  strongly 
impressed  on  the  mind  than  those  that  occur  later  in  life  ;  but  this 
I  hardly  believe.  The  events  of  youth  sometimes  come  back 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  but  they  come  rather  as  dreams 
than  as  realities. 

"  I  don't  know  how,  or  when,  or  why  I  left  my  fond  mother.  I 
only  remember  being  at  sea  in  a  large  ship  and  that  the  weather  was 
very  stormy.  I  was  sick  for  many  days.  Then  I  saw  strange  faces 
around  my  bed  on  shore,  and  I  cried  for  my  mother.  That  night 
she  came  to  me  in  my  dreams  and  comforted  me.  She  leaned  over 
me  and  told  me  always  to  say  my  prayers  when  I  went  to  bed, 
which  I  always  did  for  years.  Then  came  a  change.  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  task-master  who  was  teaching  me  to  walk  the  tight- 
rope. 

''  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter,  for  the  rope  was  placed  so  near 
the  ground  that  I  had  not  far  to  fall  should  I  make  a  misstep. 
There  were  four  other  little  boys  under  instruction,  and  there  was 
great  emulation  among  us ;  but  after  a  while  it  got  to  be  irksome, 
and  our  task-master  would  flog  us  if  we  didn't  perform  to  suit  him. 
We  had  to  learn  to  twist  our  limbs  until  it  seemed  that  we  had  no 
joints,  and  by  the  time  I  was  nine  or  ten  years  old  I  could  distort 
my  body  so  that  it  looked  like  nothing  human. 

"Gradually  our  tight-rope  was  raised  until  it  was  thirty  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  we  boys  were  required  to  run  quickly  along 
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it  with  a  balancing-pole  in  oar  hands,  then  to  ran  withoat  the 
pole,  and  finally  to  wheel  a  small  barrow  oyer  the  rope.  If  we 
Med,  we  were  sent  to  bed  withoat  oar  sapper  or  whipped* 

"When  I  had  been  aboat  three  years  ander  instraction,  I  was 
taken  to  a  circus  and  introduced  to  the  manager,  who,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  'put  me  throngh  my  paces.'  I  was  made  to  perform 
before  him  on  tbe  tight  and  slack  ropes,  tarn  somersaalts  from  a 
spiing-board,  banl  myself  ap  a  rope  '  hand  over  hand,'  as  the  sail- 
ors call  it,  stand  up  straight  with  a  small  boy  on  my  shoalders,  etc. 
My  performance  elicited  mach  applaase  from  the  manager,  who 
pndsed  my  stordy  appearance  and  pronoanced  my  physiqae  per- 
fect The  manager  tiien  made  me  ran  aroand  the  circns-ring  to 
see  what  endurance  I  had,  and  I  kept  on  antil  I  was  nearly  ez- 
baosted. 

''My  fooT  companions  were  pat  throagh  the  same  paces  as  my- 
self ;  bat  they  coald  in  no  way  compare  with  me,  and  the  manager 
said  they  required  farther  training. 

''Then,  after  mach  higgling,  a  bargain  was  concladed  between 
my  task-master  and  the  manager,  and  1  was  sold  to  the  circa&-man 
for  ISve  hundred  dollars. 

"  When  I  f onnd  I  was  to  be  separated  from  the  fonr  little  boys 
who  had  been  my  partners  in  afOiction  and  my  companions  in  play, 
I  borst  into  tears.  Although  I  remembered  the  harshness  of  my 
task-master,  I  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  boys,  for  whom  I  had 
formed  a  strong  attachment,  for  we  had  shared  all  our  joys  and 
aonowB  together. 

"I  was  now  to  be  torn  away  from  these  little  friends  and  trans- 
ferred to  strangers,  who  might  treat  me  even  worse  than  my  task- 
master had  done. 

*' When  I  cried,  the  wretch  said  to  the  manager,  '  Oh,  he  is  so 
fond  of  me !  That's  my  fault ;  I  am  so  easy  with  my  boys  that  they 
don't  learn  as  fast  as  they  would  with  a  harsh  master.  Besides,  I 
feed  'em  too  high ;  they  get  too  fat.'  He  all  the  time  knew  in  his 
heart  that  we  were  almost  starved. 

*"  Wen,'  said  the  manager,  'he  will  have  to  do  his  work  here  ; 
we  keep  no  cats  that  don't  catch  mice.  I  can't  afford  to  pay  five 
hundred  dollars  for  a  boy  that  don't  do  his  work  welL  Those  that 
won't  tumble  as  we  wants  'em,  we  makes  'em  do  it.  Stop  crying, 
boy,  or  111  wallop  you  1'  This,  thought  I,  is  worse  than  before ; 
but  I  checked  my  tears  and  looked  as  calm  as  I  could. 

*'  *  What's  this  boy's  name  ? '  said  the  manager. 
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'^ '  I  don't  know/  said  the  task-master,  'but  the  boys  calls  him 
Bobert  le  Diable.' 

^*  'Well/  said  the  manager,  'that's  a  first-rate  name  for  him.' 
So  from  that  day  to  this  I  haye  gone  by  that  name,  althongh  I 
have  several  others  for  occasion. 

"  *  Where  did  you  get  the  boy  ? '  said  the  manager. 

'' '  I  found  him  adrift  across  the  water/  said  the  other  ;  '  no  one 
owns  him.' 

''  *  You  know  I  must  register  him/  said  the  manager,  '  for  the 
authorities  in  some  places  are  mighty  particular  in  knowing  all 
about  children,  and  I'm  rather  particular  myself.' 

'' '  All  stuff,'  said  the  task-master ;  '  you  have  been  very  particu- 
lar about  those  I've  sold  you,  hain't  you  P ' 

''  'Has  he  any  clothes,'  asked  the  manager,  'besides  those  he 
has  on  ? ' 

"  '  Clothes  1 '  said  the  other.  '  What's  the  use  of  giving  clothes  to 
a  child  that's  performing  all  the  time  P  They  would  cost  a  fortune. 
I  always  make  'em  exercise  without  any  clothes.  He's  had  one  new 
suit  and  a  pair  of  shoes  since  he  came  to  me.  By  going  barefoot 
most  of  the  time  he  can  hold  on  with  his  feet  the  same  as  a  man 
can  do  with  his  hands. ' 

'"Now,  boys,'  said  the  manager,  'come  round  to-night  and  see 
the  youngster  perform.  I  intend  he  shall  open  on  the  saw-dust  as 
Bobert  le  Diable.' 

"  That  night  the  circus-tent  was  beautifully  lighted,  and  all  the 
boys  in  town  thronged  around  it  to  read  the  advertisement  concern- 
ing my  appearance,  and  to  speculate  upon  my  capabilities. 

"  The  lighted  tent  brought  to  my  mind  the  dim  remembrance  of 
something  of  the  same  kind  I  had  seen  before  ;  and  when  the  horses 
began  to  go  round  the  ring,  then  I  knew  I  had  seen  it  all  some- 
where. This  memory  affected  me  all  the  evening,  but  I  managed 
to  go  through  with  my  appointed  tasks  creditably,  and  elicited 
thunders  of  applause. 

"  I  performed  one  trick  not  in  the  bills  that  brought  the  house 
down.  After  turning  a  back  somersault,  I  took  my  feet  in  my 
hands  and,  turning  myself  into  a  hoop,  rolled  around  the  ring. 
In  tny  flesh-colored  tights  and  gold  spangles  I  looked  like  a  fixe* 
ball  going  over  the  saw-dust  To  make  the  affair  more  inter- 
esting, my  four  companions,  who  were  present  and  knew  the  trick 
as  weU  as  I  did,  jumped  into  the  ring,  turned  into  hoops,  and 
followed  after  me,  and  such  an  excitement  was  never  before  wit- 
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n^sed  in  that  circns-tent.  My  reputation  was  establifihed,  and 
from  that  night  Bobert  le  Diable  became  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  circns. 

''I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  still  retained  in  my  kit  or  bag 
the  suit  of  clothes  I  wore  on  the  day  I  was  decoyed  from  home. 
They  were  of  brown  cloth,  marked  with  the  initials  'J.  G./  while 
my  cloth  cap  was  marked  '0.  G.'  I  presume  these  must  be  the 
initials  of  my  name^  which  were  driven  out  of  my  memory  by  Hi- 
treatment.'' 

Myra's  eyes  had  been  filled  with  tears  for  a  long  time,  and  she 
now  sobbed  outright. 

''  If  the  narrative  of  my  unhappy  boyhood  makes  you  shed  tears, 
Myra,"  said  Bobert,  '*  I  don't  know  what  you  will  do  when  you 
hear  the  sufferings  of  my  early  manhood." 

Myra  dried  her  tears  as  well  as  she  could,  and  Bobert  proceeded 
with  his  story. 

**  I  have  that  suit  of  clothes  yet,"  said  he,  '^and  never  intend 
to  ])art  with  it.  There  was  a  tiny  picture-book  of  *  Old  Mother 
Hubbard  and  her  Dog '  in  One  of  the  pockets,  marked  in  ink, '  From 
Grandpa.'  I  was  so  afraid  my  master  would  take  this  from  me, 
that  I  cut  open  the  lining  of  my  coat  and  hid  it.  Perhaps  by 
means  of  this  book  I  shaU  yet  find  out  who  I  am. 

''I  remained  in  the  circus  company  until  I  was  about  sixteen 
yeans  old,  and  had  become  a  marvel  in  athletic  exercises  of  all 
kinda.  I  was  stronger,  even  at  that  age,  than  ordinary  men,  and 
no  one  ever  exceeded  me  in  activity. 

'*  During  the  time  I  was  with  the  circus  it  spent  five  years  on 
tiie  continent  of  Europe,  where  my  exploits  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  through  me  the  manager  made  a  good  deal  of  money. 
The  result  of  my  travels  was  that  I  learned  to  speak  the  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages,  which  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten. All  the  education  I  received  was  picked  up  from  my  inter- 
course with  the  world,  and,  having  a  good  memory,  I  never  forgot 
what  I  read. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  money  I  brought  the  manager,  he 
Seated  me  with  great  severity,  as  he  did  all  others  under  his  con- 
troL  He  once  knocked  me  down  when  I  slipped  and  failed  to^r- 
form  a  double  somersault.  The  blood  gushed  from  my  nose  and 
ears,  and  I  was  carried  off  senseless.  Tbe  audience  hissed  him  and 
left  the  circus." 

At  this  point  Myra  sobbed  piteously. 
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''Eeserve  your  tears,  child,  for  worse  things,"  said  Eobert,  "or, 
if  this  recital  pains  you,  I  will  stop." 

'*  Oh,  no,''  said  Myra ;  ^'  I  must  hear  it  to  the  end,  if  it  kills 
me." 

"Well,"  said  Bobert,  "I  was  treated  so  badly  that  I  deter- 
mined to  run  away  the  first  good  opportunity  that  offered.  About 
this  time  the  company  went  to  Marseilles.  The  brutal  manager 
treated  me  worse  than  ever,  though  I  performed  feats  that  none 
of  the  others  could  approach,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  please 
him.  It  was  no  use,  for  he. seemed  to  hate  the  rery  sight  of 
me. 

"I  went  down  to  the  mole  one  day,  and  there  I  saw  a  French 
brig  moying  out  of  the  crowd  of  shipping.  As  I  watched  ller 
moyements,  the  captain,  a  bright  young  fellow,  asked  me  if  I  didn't 
want  to  be  a  sailor.  I  said,  ^  Yes.'  '  Then  come  with  me,'  said  he, 
*and  see  the  world.'  ^  Wait  half  an  hour  until  I  can  get  my  kit,* 
I  said,  *  and  I  will  join  you.'  *  Oh,'  said  he,  '  you  will  have  plenty 
of  time  before  we  leave  the  basin,  but  hurry  up.' 

"I  ran  back  to  the  circus-tent  and  got  my  bag,  which  was 
stored  in  a  covered  wagon,  where  I  slept  with  five  other  youngsters. 
One  of  them  was  sick  in  the  wagon,  and  saw  me  leaving  with  the 
bag.  *  Where  are  you  going,  Diable  ?'  said  he,  faintly.  'I'm  go- 
ing to  sell  my  old  clothes.'  'No,'  said  he,  'you  are  going  away. 
Ood  be  with  you ;  you'll  never  see  me  again.'  I  clasped  his  hot 
hand,  bade  him  a  hasty  farewell,  and  left  the  accursed  tent  for- 
ever. 

"  I  went  on  board  the  brig — ^it  was  called  the  Gazelle — and  re- 
ported myself  to  the  captain,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  stand- 
ing out  of  the  harbor  under  full  sail 

"  The  next  two  years,  Myra,  were  the  happiest  of  my  life.  My 
woes  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  pleasures  of  the  voyage.  We  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  were  soon  on  the  great  ocean.  ; 
and,  oh  I  how  my  heart  swelled  to  think  I  was  a  free  man  and  no 
longer  subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant  I  Captain  Duprey  was  a 
charming  man,  adored  by  his  crew,  for  sailors  become  devoted  to  a 
kind  man  and  will  do  anything  to  please  him. 

I'  I  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  captain.  He  was  wonder- 
fully pleased  with  my  agility,  and  astonished  at  the  strength  I  dis- 
played. Although  probably  not  more  than  sixteen  years  old,  I  was 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  limbs  like  a  young  Hercules. 

"  In  a  month  I  could  beat  the  smartest  seaman  in  the  ship  in 
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geitiBg  out  bo  the  weather  earing,  and  my  performances  in  the 
rigging  astonished  all  hands. 

''At  the  Island  of  Madeira  we  laid  in  a  cargo  of  wine  for  the 
East  Indies,  and  remained  a  week  at  Funchal,  enjoying  onrselves  to 
our  heart's  content.  We  then  sailed  for  Eio  de  Janeiro,  sold  part 
of  our  cargo,  took  in  sugar,  and  sailed  for  Calcutta,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Canton. 

''  We  spent  a  year  trading  in  the  East  Indies,  our  Yoyage  being 
a  Incratiye  one.  Finally  we  filled  up  with  teas  and  silks  and  all 
the  curioaities  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world,  and  returned  to 
Marseilles,  where  we  arriyed  safely  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
months.  Our  Yoyage  was  so  successful  that  the  owners  gaye  each 
of  the  crew,  myself  included,  two  months'  extra  wages. 

''I  spent  six  months  longer  on  the  yessel,  during  which  time  she 
made  a  yoyage  up  the  Mediterranean.  On  her  return  to  Marseilles, 
haying  sayed  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  I  determined  to  yisit 
Ptois,  which  I  had  heard  was  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world. 
I  had  been  there  with  the  circus,  but  was  neyer  allowed  to  roam 
about.  I  determined  then  to  see  it  as  a  man  when  I  had  the  means 
of  enjoying  myself. 

'*!  accordingly  shipped  on  board  a  yessel  bound  for  Hayre,  and 
thence  took  passage  in  the  diligence  for  the  capital,  where  I  was 
set  down  at  a  third-class  inn  called  '  La  Fame,'  where  I  settled  my- 
self to  stay  till  my  funds  gaye  out. 

''As  I  settled  my  bills  regularly  eyery  week,  I  became  a  great 
&yorite  with  Pierre  Laroche,  the  landlord,  a  good  old  soul,  whose 
kindness  I  shall  neyer  forget. 

''I  stayed  at  the  inn  three  months,  indulging  myself  in  all  the 
amusements  of  Paris.  At  first  I  thought  there  could  be  no  end  to 
my  purse,  but  found  the  city  an  expensiye  place  to  liye  in,  except 
for  those  who  go  there  determined  to  practice  rigid  economy. 
When  I  found  my  money  running  low,  I  paid  my  landlord  two 
weeks'  board  in  adyance,  and  determined,  before  that  time  should 
dapse,  that  I  would  find  some  employment. 

"  The  two  y^rs  on  board  the  Gazelle  had  made  a  man  of  me. 
I  was  now  six  feet  tall,  with  powerful  muscles.  I  was  not  quite  so 
large  as  I  am  now,  but  stiU  able  to  manage  almost  any  two  me|^«  I 
was  a  picture  of  ruddy  health,  the  result  of  my  sea  life,  joined  to  a 
yigorous  constitution.  I  was  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  ready  to 
enter  into  any  yenture  that  might  turn  up. 

"  While  I  was  looking  around  for  something  to  do,  I  saw  a  pla- 
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card  in  the  Champs  Mysees  announcing  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  the 
celebrated  circus  of  Monsieur  Petard.  While  reading  the  an- 
nouncement,  I  heard  the  sound  of  music^  and,  walking  toward  it^ 
WBfi  told  that  the  circus  company  was  out  on  parade,  and  presently 
the  head  of  the  procession  came  in  sight. 

'^  First  came  a  car,  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  swan,  drawn  by  eight 
powerful  horses  richly  caparisoned,  and  containing  a  band  of 
music  of  twenty  pieces.  Then  came  four  other  gorgeous  cars,  each 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  containing  the  circus-riders  dressed  ia 
their  elegant  costumes.  Forty  men  and  women  followed  on  varie- 
gated horses,  and  in  the  rear  came  ten  trick-ponies,  a  cage  of  per- 
forming monkeys,  and  several  huge  dogs  as  large  as  bears. 

^'  The  sight  of  this  procession  stirred  me,  afi  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet does  an  old  war-horse.  Hard  as  had  been  my  circus  life,  I 
could  not  forget  the  triumphs  I  had  achieved  in  the  arena»  and  I 
trembled  with  excitement  as  I  gazed  at  the  pageant. 

^'  What  wafi  my  surprise  to  see,  in  the  rear  of  the  procession,  a 
handsome  carriage  with  a  banner  proclaiming  in  large  letters  that 
Bobert  le  Diable  was  to  exhibit  in  his  wonderful  performance  on 
the  tight-rope,  lifting  and  throwing  weights,  and  bareback  riding. 

^'  I  had  laid  aside  this  name,  thinking  it  an  inconvenient  one  for  a 
person  residing  in  Paris,  and  had  adopted  that  of  Bobert  le  Preux ; 
but  I  was  indignant  when  I  saw  the  name  by  which  I  had  gained 
celebrity  stolen  by  another — although  it  showed  my  genius  had 
been  appreciated. 

^'  The  idea  now  struck  me  that  I  would  expose  the  impostor.  I 
had  never  omitted  keeping  up  my  exercises,  and  in  calm  weather, 
when  the  ship's  crew  had  little  to  do,  I  helped  them  while  away 
many  a  weary  hour  with  my  exhibitions.  I  would  lift  a  barrel  of 
beef  and  hold  it  high  above  my  head.  I  would  take  two  sixty- 
pound  weights  on  my  little  fingers,  and  swing  them  around  my  head 
as  if  they  were  made  of  light  wood,  and  would  turn  somersaults 
upon  the  hard  deck  and  land  upon  my  feet. 

^^  When  visiting  foreign  countries  in  the  Gazelle,  I  would  ride 
the  wildest  horses  I  could  find  without  saddle  or  bridle,  and,  if  a 
horse  was  unmanageable,  it  was  only  necessary  to  turn  him  oyer 
to  n;e  and  I  would  soon  bring  him  under  subjection. 

'^  In  fact,  I  could  do  anything  of  this  kind  that  any  man  in  the 
world  could  do,  for  my  strength  and  activity  were  unsurpassed. 

^'I  found  that  the  circus-tent  was  pitched  near  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  I  immediately  called  on  Monsieur  Petard  and  in- 
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formed  him  that  I  waa  the  original  and  only  genuine  Bobert  le 
Diable,  offering  to  expose  the  pretender  to  that  title^  if  he  would  let 
me  appear  in  the  ring  that  night  after  the  sot-dimnt  Bobert  had 
finished  his  performance ;  and  that  if  M.  Petard  was  not  satisfied^ 
after  witnessing  my  performance^  that  I  conld  beat  any  man  in  the 
world,  I  would  pay  him  fiye  hnndred  francs — although,  in  fact,  I 
had  hardly  a  centime  left  in  my  pocket 

'*  The  manager  agreed  to  my  proposition,  hoping  either  to  win 
the  money  or  to  gain  an  important  addition  to  his  corps.  The 
only  trouble  was  to  obtain  a  suit  of  performing-clothes  that  would 
fit  my  figure;  but  M.  Petard  promised  to  haye  all  arranged  by 
erening. 

'*  That  eyening  I  went  to  the  arena — ^a  much  grander  affair  in 
every  way  than  the  circus-tent  in  which  I  had  been  wont  to  appear. 
It  was  decorated  with  silk  flags  and  banners,  and  was  calculated  to 
draw  the  people  of  Paris,  who  are  taken  only  with  grand  ezhibi- 
tiona. 

"  The  horses  made  their  entry  and  went  through  with  their  per- 
formances in  splendid  style.  The  acrobats  had  gone  to  refresh 
themselyes  after  their  labora,  when  'Monsieur  Vif,  the  original 
Bobert  le  Diable,'  was  announced  by  the  clown,  and  the  impostor 
entered,  bowing  and  scraping  to  the  audience  as  only  a  French- 
man can. 

**  Monsieur  Vif  was  an  athletic  young  fellow  of  thirty.  He 
commenced  by  throwing  about  fiye  small  boys  yery  much  at  the 
risk  of  their  necks,  spinning  plates  on  the  point  of  an  umbrella, 
opening  the  latter  while  the  plates  were  in  motion,  and  a  number 
d  other  sufficiently  common  feats.  Then  he  lifted  a  sixty-pound 
weight,  held  it  at  arms'  length,  and  threw  it  across  the  circus  ;  then 
he  went  through  the  trapeze  performance,  and,  bowing  and  gri- 
macing to  the  audience,  turned  to  leaye  the  arena,  when  he  per- 
ceived me  at  his  side. 

'' '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  said  I,  addressing  the  audience,  at 
the  same  time  laying  my  hand  on  Monsieur  Vif  s  shoulder,  '  this 
man  is  an  impostor.  I  am  the  genuine  Bobert  le  Diable,  as  I  will 
soon  show  you.' 

'^  Monsieur  Yif  looked  yery  indignant,  but  the  audience  shouted. 
They  thought  it  part  of  the  performance,  especially  when  the 
clown  sang  out,  'One  centime  on  the  big  fellow.' 

''Vif  now  realized  that  he  was  about  to  be  exposed,  and  he  said 
fiercely  to  me,  *  You  are  a  liar  I    Take  that,'  aiming,  as  he  spoke,  a 
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blow  at  my  head.  I  caught  him  by  tho  wrist^  twisted  his  arm  till 
it  was  nearly  dislocated^  and  then  pitched  him  into,  a  net  that  was 
slung  ten  feet  from  the  ground  to  catch  children  that  fell  from  the 
tight-rope.  '  lie  there/  said  I,  '  you  miserable  caricature  of  Bobert 
leDiablel' 

^'The  audience  still  thought  this  was  part  of  the  play^  and 
shouted  louder  than  ever.  The  manager  was  in  ecstasies,  and  the 
clown  scrutinized  me  with  a  lorgnette  made  of  gingerbread. 

''  I  now  went  to  work  in  earnest,  and  I  assure  you  I  astonished 
the  audience.  I  had  four  men  on  my  shoulders  at  one  time,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  another  powerful  fellow,  formed  a  pyramid 
of  seven.  I  then  took  a  hundred-pound  weight  in  each  hand,  raised 
them  high  aboye  my  head,  and  ran  around  the  ring,  the  clown  try- 
ing in  Tain  to  overtake  me  and  shouting,  ^  That  shows  that  Monsieur 
Yif  is  a  liar !    If  I  cafcch  him  I  will  throw  him  into  the  net.' 

^'  I  performed  that  night  some  wonderful  feats  of  strength,  such 
as  bending  iron  bars,  pitching  heavy  weights,  etc.,  which  nearly 
set  the  audience  crazy,  and  made  the  spectator  in  the  net  feel 
greatly  dismayed. 

"Then  they  brought  me  a  wild  horse,  which  no  one  had  ever 
been  able  to  ride,  and  which  took  four  men  to  hold. 

"'There,  Mr.  Eobert  le  Diable,'  said  the  clown,  *is  your 
brother.     If  he  doesn't  eat  you  up,  you  can  have  my  gingerbread.' 

"I  seized  the  bridle  and  looked  the  animal  steadily  in  the  eye, 
saying  to  tho  men,  'Let  him  go.'  The  horse  reared  and  pulled 
back,  snorting  with  temper ;  but  I  brought  his  head  down,  and, 
giving  a  twist  with  my  hand  to  the  curb,  I  threw  him  on  his  side 
and  planted  my  foot  on  his  neck. 

"  '  This  is  the  devil,  sure  enough,'  said  the  clown.  '  Bring  ua 
a  bottle  of  holy  water.' 

"  The  horse,  having  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  began  to 
kick  and  struggle,  and  I  lifted  him,  when  he  jumped  at  me  with, 
his  mouth  wide  open.  Giving  the  curb  another  twist,  I  threw  him 
again ;  but  he  was  up  directly,  and  struck  at  me  with  his  right 
fore-foot.  I  caught  his  leg  and  held  it,  and,  giving  the  curb  a  twist, 
flung  him  again.  I  had  dealt  with  wild  horses  before,  and  had  en- 
countered worse  cases  than  this. 

"  The  animal  now  refused  to  get  up  ;  so,  taking  a  whip,  I  be- 
labored him  soundly.  He  rose  in  a  perfect  foam,  and  trembling 
all  over;  but  he  held  his  head  down  and  made  no  movement. 
Throwing  the  bridle  over  his  neck,  I  jumped  upon  his  back  and 
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plied  the  irhip  until  he  flew  aronnd  the  track  like  mad.  In 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  I  took  hold  of  the  brute  I  had  con- 
quered him. 

''I  wound  up  by  taking  my  feet  in  my  hands  and  performing 
the  hoop-trick ;  and,  after  going  twice  around  the  ring,  I  rolled  out 
into  the  back  tent 

^'The  audience  w^re  80  much  delighted  with  my  performance 
that  they  called  me  out.  My  success  was  assured,  and,  before  I  left 
that  night,  the  manager  secured  my  services  at  a  salary  of  six  hun- 
dred francs  a  month,      i 

^'  I  continued  to  delight  Paris  for  sereral  weeks,  when  the  circus 
had  to  leave  for  the  provinces.  I  had  formed  many  acquaintances 
among  the  gentlemen  of  Paris,  who  saw  in  me  something  better 
than  the  ordinary  mountebank.  I  dressed  weU,  and  was  often  in- 
vited by  gentlemen  to  dine.  My  company  pleased  them,  for  I  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  had  a  pleasant  way  of  relating 
my  adventures. 

**  Among  the  acquaintances  I  thus  formed  was  a  man  who  had 
the  entr4e  into  the  best  society  in  Paris.  This  was  the  Count  of 
Montebello,  a  very  accomplished  gentleman  of  the  most  fascinating 
manners.  He  took  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  often  had  me  to  dine 
with  him.  I  became  much  attached  to  him,  and  would  have  done 
anything  in  my  power  to  serve  him. 

**I  have  hurried  over  many  of  the  events  of  my  early  life, 
MyiB,  but  I  think  I  have  told  you  enough  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
my  unhappy  condition  from  the  age  of  six  up  to  that  of  sixteen." 

**  Yes,"  said  Myra,  pressing  his  hand,  ''  and  my  heart  bleeds  to 
think  of  the  sufferings  you  have  undergone." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Bobert,  "  I  fear  you  will  hardly  have  the  fortitude 
to  hear  the  narrative  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  The  Count  of 
Montebello  several  times  offered  to  introduce  me  into  society,  say- 
ing to  me,  ^  Your  face,  figure,  and  address  will  make  your  fortune, 
and  you  are  throwing  away  your  talents  in  the  profession  you  are 
DOW  following.    Oive  up  the  circus*  and  take  to  something  else.' 

**  *  What  else  can  I  do  ? '  I  replied.  '  This  is  all  the  business  I 
know,  and  I  could  not  obtain  as  large  a  salary  at  anything  else.' 

**  *  Pshaw  I '  said  he,  '  ypu  speak  five  languages  ;  that's  a  good 
fortune  in  itself.  You  could  put  yourself  forward  as  an  instructor  of 
languages,  and,  with  my  influence  and  that  of  my  friends,  you  could 
double  your  present  salary.  Evefy  woman  in  Paris  of  any  note 
irould  patronize  you,  and  there's  no  knowing  what  good  fortune 
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yon  would  fall  lieir  to.    Those  magneidc  eyes  of  yours  would  win 
the  hearts  of  the  women/  " 

Myra  started  as  if  something  had  frightened  her. 

'^  The  count/'  continued  Bobert,  *^  constantly  resumed  this  snb- 
ject^  and  at  last  told  me  he  was  so  anxious  I  should  leave  the  cir- 
cus that  he  would  give  me  the  appointment  of  his  secretary  at  the 
same  salary  I  was  then  receiving.  '  It  need  not  be  known/  he  said, 
*  that  you  are  my  secretary,  and  you  can  establish  yourself  in  Paris 
as  a  linguist.  I  can  give  you  an  introduction  to  the  prime  minister, 
who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  employment  as  a  translator.'  The  argu- 
ments of  this  man  were  so  seductive  that  I  agreed  to  all  his  wishes. 

^'  I  called  the  same  afternoon  on  Monsieur  Petard,  and  he  was 
much  astonished  when  he  found  I  was  determined  to  leave  him. 

''He  offered  to  double  my  salary,  for  he  realized  that  I  was  the 
chief  attraction  of  his  circus.  I  told  him  that  I  was  now  more  than 
ever  determined  to  leave,  inasmuch  as  I  was  satisfied  he  had  beea 
unjust  to  me  in  not  paying  me  more  for  my  services.  Then  he 
threatened  to  call  the  law  to  his  aid  and  compel  me  to  fulfill  my 
contract. 

"  *Ah,  my  friend,*  said  I,  'how  easy  it  would  be  for  me  to  lay 
myself  up  with  a  sprained  foot  or  arm  and  make  you  pay  the  doc- 
tor'sbillsl' 

"  *  Sapristi  ! '  exclaimed  he,  *  I  didn't  think  of  that ! ' 

''  *  My  friend,'  said  I,  'you  are  going  to  travel  in  the  provinces. 
That  poor  M.  Yif  ,  who  has  played  the  part  of  sub  under  me,  can 
take  my  name  of  Le  Diable.  He  has  learned  my  way  of  doing  things, 
and  the  country  people  will  never  know  the  difference  between  M* 
Vif  and  the  veritable  Diable.' 

" '  Yes,'  said  Monsieur  Vif,  who  was  standing  by  listening  to 
us,  '  I  assure  you,  M.  Petard,  that  M.  Bobert  speaks  to  the  pointy 
and  I  shall  not  disappoint  you.' 

'' '  Paff  I '  said  the  manager,  '  that  wild  horse  will  eat  you  the 
first  time  you  attempt  to  ride  him.'  'I  will  undertake  all  but  rid- 
ing the  horse,'  said  M.  Vif.  'But  how  about  making  a  hoop  of 
yourself  and  going  twice  around  the  ring?'  'Well,  we'll  omit 
that,'  said  M.  Vif.  'How  about  swinging  two-hundred-ponnd 
weights  about  your  head  and  running  with  them  around  the  cir- 
cle ? '  'I  can  use  sheet-iron  weights  of  the  same  size,'  said  M.  Yif> 
'and  I  can  imitate  very  well  all  the  other  things.'  'Well,  needs 
must  when  the  devil  drives,'  said  M.  Petard.  The  affair  was  set- 
tled, and  I  rejoined  my  patron  at  dinner. 
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"^"Sow,'  said  the  count,  'Le  Preux,  we  must  begin  business 
this  yery  eyening.  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  to  the  Marquis 
and  Marquise  of  Gassarole.  They  are  the  leading  people  in  Paris. 
Once  get  a  footing  there,  and  you  can  go  where  you  will  in  this 
city.  The  marquise  is  yery  fascinating,  they  say,  for  I  don't  think 
slie  affects  me,  although  she  is  always  yery  ciyil,  and,  as  she  knows 
I  haye  an  xuilimited  number  of  acquaintances  among  young  men 
of  note,  she  requests  me  to  bring  them  with  me  when  I  think 
proper. 

'' '  The  marquis,  unlike  his  wife,  is  no  longer  young.  She  is 
bat  twenty-two.  As  he  is  yery  rich,  he  has  settled  a  million  francs 
on  the  marquise,  the  interest  of  which  is  her  pin-money.  They 
lire  in  a  splendid  mansion  on  the  Ayenue  de  CUchy,  and,  although 
the  marquise  is  propriety  itself,  she  adores  men  of  your  style.' 

**  So  it  was  arranged  that  at  nine  o'clock  the  Ooimt  of  Monte- 
beUo  should  call  for  me  at  my  new  lodgings  in  the  Bue  Tiyoli — ^f or 
I  had  left  the  Hdtel  la  Fame — ^in  his  handsome  cabriolet,  and  I 
yrsa  to  accompany  him  to  the  mansion  of  the  marchioness,  who 
was  to  hold  a  reception  for  a  few  select  people. 

'^  In  fifteen  minutes  after  the  count  cfdled  at  my  lodgings  we 
were  ascending  the  marble  steps  of  the  H6tel  Gassarole.  The  eo* 
trance  to  the  mansion  was  lighted  by  a  hundred  lamps,  and  at  the 
door  were  a  dozen  footmen  dressed  in  splendid  liyeries,  while  as 
many  more  were  in  attendance  in  the  grand  hall. 

*^  Sweet  music  from  the  garden  just  reached  the  ear,  while  the 
petfnme  of  orange-blossoms  floated  upon  the  air.  The  interior  of 
the  mansion  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  numerons  singing-birds, 
Eupposing  it  to  be  daylight,  were  twittering  away  as  if  their  little 
hearts  were  perfectly  happy. 

''All  that  money  could  purchase,  or  good  taste  supply,  was 
found  in  the  grand  salons  of  the  mansion.  I  can  not  describe  it 
all — in  fact,  I  hate  to  think  of  it,  for  it  was  through  the  enchant- 
ments of  this  fairy  realm  that  much  of  my  life  was  embittered,  and 
I  would  like  to  driye  the  memory  of  the  place  from  my  mind.  I 
haye  a  deep  abiding  feeling  of  reyenge  toward  those  who  liyed  in 
it,  and  whom  in  time  I  hope  to  punish  as  they  deserye. 

''When  I  entered  the  reception-room  with  the  count,  the  marchi- 
oness was  reclining  upon  an  ottoman  coyered  with  cream-colored 
damssk.  She  looked  yery  beautiful,  and  was  surrounded  by  sey- 
eral  distinguished-looking  gentlemen,  who  were  doing  their  best  to 
make  themselyes  agreeable.    As  I  entered  the  door  I  noticed  that 
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her  eye  brightened  tus  she  turned  toward  the  count  and  myself^  to 
the  neglect  of  her  devotees. 

"  The  count  approached,  rather  too  obsequiously,  as  I  thought, 
for  a  gentleman  whose  position  in  society  was  so  well  assured,  and 
presented  me,  who  followed  rather  timidly  in  the  rear,  for  I  had 
not  been  used  to  such  splendor.  Although  I  had  conversed  with 
grand  ladies  at  the  circus,  I  had  never  before  been  in  a  presence 
such  as  this. 

"  The  count  introduced  me,  saying,  *  Madame  la  Marquise,  per- 
mit me  to  introduce  to  you  my  esteemed  friend,"  the  Chevalier  le 
Preux,  whom  I  hope  you  will  find  B,preux  chevalier,^ 

"  'Welcome  to  my  house,  sir,'  said  she,  giving  me  the  tips  of 
her  fingers.  *  I  am  glad  to  welcome  any  friend  of  the  Count  of 
Montebello,  although  I  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  on  your  own 
account.'  As  she  passed  me  to  speak  to  the  count,  I  heard  her  say, 
softly,  '  What  a  magnificent-looking  man  !  *  which  I  now  know  was 
intended  for  me  to  hear. 

''  The  marchioness  then  resumed  her  seat,  and  insisted  on  my 
taking  a  position  on  her  right  hand.  She  took  pains  to  render  her- 
self very  agreeable  to  me,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  young  Paris- 
ians, who  remembered  seeing  mo  at  the  circus,  and  who  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  the  gaucherie  that  affected  my  whole  manner. 
They  stood  apart,  evidently  comparing  notes  about  me,  while  the 
marchioness,  not  regarding  their  movements,  seemed  anxious  that  I 
should  feel  at  ease. 

''  Beautiful  though  the  marchioness  was,  there  was  something  in 
the  glitter  of  her  eye  that  repelled  me.'* 

Myra's  hand  closed  on  Robert's  at  this  remark. 

"She  was  a  dark  beauty,"  he  continued,  "with  black  hair. 
Her  dress  ornaments  and  the  fittings  of  the  room  were  all  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  marchioness's  complexion.  Her  dress  was  a 
rich  corn-color,  trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  she  looked  more  like 
a  Spanish  beauty  than  a  Frenchwoman.  Her  manners  were  cer- 
tainly most  agreeable,  despite  little  peculiarities  that  I  noticed  in 
her  smile  and  general  expression  of  face. 

"  Few  people  came  that  evening,  considering  the  style  in  which 
the  house  was  illuminated.  They  seemed  to  be  distinguished  peo- 
ple, to  whom  the  marchioness  devoted  herself  with  all  the  grace 
practiced  in  the  highest  social  circles  of  Paris. 

"  There  was  no  dancing,  but  refreshments  were  served  in  one  of 
the  apartments,  of  which  the  guests  partook  as  it  suited  them. 
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I  hare  often,  Myra,  since  that  time,  drawn  eompaxisons  be- 
tween  that  assemblage  and  the  many  I  haye  attended  in  this  coun- 
try, where  you  are  wedged  up  in  a  crowd  so  dense  that  you  can't 
turn  around,  and  where  the  party-givers  seem  to  be  possessed  with 
the  idea  of  entertaining  as  many  people  as  they  can  squeeze  into 
their  house  and  making  them  enjoy  themselyes,  while  the  guests 
generally  are  abusing  their  entertainers  and  wondering  how  they 
came  to  give  a  party  I 

*^  The  French  are  considered  a  frirolous  people ;  but  Paris  is  the 
school  of  good  manners,  and  Parisians  the  only  ones  that  know  how 
to  entertain* 

"  When  the  guests  were  taking  their  departure,  the  Count  of 
Montebello  whispered  to  me  to  remain  till  the  last,  that  we  might 
have  a  few  words  with  the  marchioness  alone. 

''When  the  rest  of  the  company  had  departed  and  we  ap- 
proached to  take  leaye,  the  hostess  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
and  her  dark  eyes  glittered  with  that  peculiar  expression  I  have 
already  mentioned,  as  she  said,  '  Do  come  again ;  come  often.  It 
is  so  refreshing  to  meet  a  man  like  you,  who  has  seen  the  world  and 
can  talk  of  something  besides  the  caf  6s  and  clubs  of  Paris.  I  am 
bored  with  all  subjects  of  this  kind.'  I  blushed,  and,  promising  to 
repeat  my  visit,  took  my  leave. 

'^  The  count  laughed  when  we  got  into  the  carriage,  which  was 
waiting  for  us,  '  By  Greorge,  Le  Preux,'  said  he,  *  you  are  in  luck. 
She  never  said  that  much  to  any  one  before.  If  it  were  known  it 
would  compromise  her.' 

"  *I  shall  never  mention  it,'  said  L  'Nor  I,'  said  the  count, 
and  we  drove  home  without  further  conversation. 

"  Early  next  morning  the  count  called  at  my  lodgings,  and 
fonnd  me  dressing.  '  Here,  my  friend,'  said  he,  ^  is  a  note  of  invi- 
tation for  you  to  breakfast  with  the  marquise  at  half-past  one  to- 
day. Corpo  di  Bacco  I  but  you  are  making  rapid  headway.  It  is 
those  soft  eyes  of  yours  that  have  done  the  mischief ;  and,  after  all, 
our  marquise  has  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  no  wonder, 
when  she  is  tied  to  an  old  catamaran  like  that  husband  of  hers.' 

*' '  Pshaw  ! '  said  I,  '  don't  talk  nonsense.  The  marchioness  is 
kindly  disposed  toward  me — ^nothing  more.  She  cares  no  more  for 
me  than  for  you.' 

**  *  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  my  friend,'  said  the  count. 
'  Yoti  may  never  have  such  another  chance.  I  will  call  for  you  at 
one  twenty.' 
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''  When  we  repaired  to  the  Ildtel  de  Cassarole,  we  found  the 
marchioness  charmingly  dressed  in  white  muslin^  trimmed  with 
lace^  and  looking  cool  as  a  spring  morning.  When  breakfast  was 
announced,  we  were  ushered  into  a  charming  little  room  and  seated 
at  a  small  round  table. 

"  There  were  no  other  guests  than  the  count  and  myscll  Eyery- 
thing  was  served  in  fine  style,  and  the  yiands  were  seasoned  by  the 
lively  wit  of  the  hostess,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  entertaining  two 
gentlemen. 

**  The  breakfast  was  nearly  over,  when  the  door  opened  and  an 
elderly  gentleman  appeared,  standing  as  if  uncertain  whether  or  not 
he  was  welcome,  when  the  marchioness  jumped  up  and  said,  '  How 
fortunate  I  My  dear  husband,  you  are  just  in  time  for  breakfast. 
I  don't  often  have  this  pleasure.'  Taking  the  gentleman  by  the 
hand,  she  led  him  forward,  and  said,  ^  My  dear  Charles,  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  the  Count  de  Montebello  and  M.  le  Preux.' 

**  ^  I  already  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  count,'  said  the 
marquis.  ^  M.  le  Preux,  I  am  extremely  happy  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance. I  am  sure  you  are  enjoying  yourselves,  for  no  one  can 
be  in  the  presence  of  the  marquise  without  feeling  the  influence  of 
her  charming  society.' 

"  *  Ah,  flatterer  I '  said  the  lady,  *you  think  every  one  looks  at 
me  with  your  eyes,  and  that  your  poor  little  Elene  has  wonderful 
merit.  But  I  am  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good  little  wife,  who 
does  her  best  to  entertain  her  husband's  friends.  But,  my  dear, 
come  and  sit  by  us,  and  enliven  us  with  your  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, for  you  know  all  things  and  have  so  much  to  talk  about.' 

'^ '  Yes,'  said  the  marquis,  '  I  know  some  things  I  wouldn't  like 
to  talk  about.  I  will  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  nothing  more  ;  I  slept 
badly  last  night.' 

''I  thought  I  detected  a  look  of  intelligence  between  the 
count  and  the  marchioness ;  but  it  may  have  been  only  my  imagi- 
nation. 

.**  The  marquis  sat  down  and  drank  his  coffee,  and,  while  drink- 
ing, kept  up  an  animated  conversation.  He  drew  me  out  and  made 
me  tell  him  all  the  places  I  had  visited ;  '  for,'  said  he,  *  I  am  a 
Frenchman,  and  have  never  been  out  of  France.  I  can  not  get 
good  coffee  except  in  Paris,  and  as  for  the  wine  they  have  in  other 
places,  it  is  execrable.' 

''  I  told  him  of  many  things  he  had  read  about  but  never  seen, 
but  he  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  account  of  my  method  of 
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taming  wild  horses.  '  Ah  I '  said  he^  '  I  haye  one  horse  yon  couldn't 
tame.  He  would  bite  your  head  ofE.  Oh^  he  is  a  deril ;  bnt  he 
takes  sugar  out  of  my  wife's  hand.' 

''  I  noticed  that  all  the  marquis's  conyersation  was  addressed  to 
me,  and  not  to  the  count,  a  ciroumstance  that  did  not  seem  to  dia* 
tnrb  the  latter  in  the  least. 

''  The  Marquis  of  Oassarole  was  probably  about  sixty,  although 
he  looked  older  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  apparent  age  of 
himself  and  wife  was  striking. 

**  He  was  a  gentleman  in  manner  and  conyersation,  but  in  all 
he  said  the  cynic  was  continually  peeping  out.  His  maxim  was  : 
'the  nature  of  man  is  bad^-the  nature  of  woman  is  worse.'  After 
conyersing  a  while  and  sipping  his  coffee,  the  marquis  politely  took 
his  leaye,  the  marchioness  kissing  her  husband's  withered  cheek. 

**  Then  the  count  said  that,  unhappy  as  it  made  him,  he  mast 
leaye  his  charming  hostess,  as  he  had  business  that  would  not  wait 
claiming  his  attention. 

''  *  But,'  said  the  marchioness,  '  your  friend  will  remain,  for  I 
haye  three  weary  hours  to  be  alone  before  I  put  on  my  riding-toilet  ? ' 

''  Of  course  I  was  only  too  happy  to  stay,  and  the  count  de- 
parted. 

''  When  he  was  gone  the  marchioness  said,  *  Now  we  will  repair 
to  my  boudoir,  where  I  admit  my  best  friends  only,'  and  she  rang 
for  a  seryant.  '  Henri,'  said  she,  '  I  am  not  at  home  to  any  one.' 
We  repaired  to  the  boudoir,  which  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  while  birds  were  singing  as  if  en- 
joying their  freedom  in  the  woods.  There  was  eyerything  that  was 
calculated  to  captiyate  the  senses ;  and  I,  who  was  unaccustomed 
to  such  beautiful  surroundings,  could  not  help  being  oyercome  by 
italL 

^^ '  Ah,'  said  I,  'how  beautiful  all  this  is  I  You  must  be  yery 
happy  with  so  indulgent  a  husband.' 

**  *  Yes,'  replied  the  marchioness, '  happy  in  a  certain  sense,  but 
ererything  palls  upon  me ;  I  haye  too  much.  It  doesn't  bring  me 
the  kind  of  happiness  I  want.  I  would  giye  eyerything  for  two 
hours  of  your  fresh  conyersation,  your  original  ideas,  and  to  hear 
you  relate  your  tray  els,  which  you  do  so  charmingly.' 

'^  ^  I  can  not  find  words  to  thank  you,  madame,'  I  replied,  and 
blushed  like  a  girl. 

<' '  Ah,  one  can  see,'  she  said,  '  you  are  not  of  Paris — ^you  are  so 

iageinious  1    Half  the  women  in  this  city  pay  these  compliments 

10 
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without  meaning  thenu  They  are  th^  small  talk  of  society,  and 
generally  signify  nothing ;  but  I  mean  them  seriously.  You  will 
never  succeed  in  Paris  until  you  are  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  refined  society.  If  you  are  not  on  your  guard,  some  one  will  take 
you  in.  You  must  haye  a  monitor.  Let  me  be  the  one/  and  her 
eye  softened  as  she  looked  at  me  with  the  kindness  of  a  mother 
watching  over  me. 

'^  *  Ah/  said  I,  '  I  should  be  too  happy  to  hare  such  a  monitor, 
for  under  such  auspices  I  could  hold  my  own  in  Paris.' 

''  ^  And  then/  said  she,  '  after  I  have  fairly  launched  you  on  the 
sea  of  fame,  you  will  desert  me  for  some  painted  doU,  of  which  there 
are  plenty  hereabouts.' 

'^  'Do  I  look  like  one  of  that  kind  V  said  L  ^  I  assure  you, 
madame,  that  I  only  desire  to  live  and  die  in  your  service.  I  know 
that  I  shall  never  find  any  one  for  whom  I  shall  feel  more  respect 
than  I  do  for  you.' 

'^  She  laughed  outright  '  This  is  delicious  I  To  think  that  I 
should  be  the  one  to  discover  such  a  pearl ;  it  would  be  thrown 
away  on  any  one  else.  My  dear  child,  you  must  never  use  the  word 
respect  in  Paris,  except  as  applied  to  a  servant.  Servants  profess 
to  respect  us,  their  superiors,  although  they  laugh  at  our  foibles  ; 
but  the  words  love,  friendship,  admiration,  and  adoration  are  the 
ones  used  in  polite  society.  You  have  much  to  learn,  and  I  must 
see  you  every  day  to  give  you  lessons  in  the  usages  of  our  polite  so- 
ciety.' 

'' '  Oh,  happiness  unspeakable  I '  said  I.  '  I  can  never  repay  you, 
madame,  for  your  kind  interest  in  me.' 

'' '  You  are  a  godsend  to  me,'  replied  the  marchioness.  '  I  am 
tired  of  all  the  men  in  Paris ;  they  bore  me  to  death.  You  are  to 
me  like  a  fresh  new  book,  from  whose  pages  I  can  gather  original 
ideas.  The  more  I  read  the  more  I  am  interested.  You  are  to  me 
a  revelation,  a  dream,  and  I  fear  to  awake  and  have  it  fleet  away. 
Yet,  with  all  your  magnificence  of  form  and  feature,  you  are  but  a 
child  to  me  in  years  and  experience.' 

''  What  could  I  say  to  all  this  flattery  ?  Nothing ;  and  I  kept 
silent. 

*^  'Now,'  said  the  marchioness,  '  tell  me  your  age  and  place  of 
birth.' 

'' '  I  don't  know  where  I  was  bom,  madame,'  said  L  '  To  be 
frank  with  you,  I  am  a  chevalier  dHndustrie,  an  adventurer.  I  am  a 
waif  that  no  one  owns.   I  have  no  relatives  on  earth  that  I  am  aware 
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of,  and  no  memory  of  anything  concerning  my  infancy  except  a 
dear  mother^s  sweet  face  and  mild,  affectionate  eyes.^ 

**  *  So  much  the  better/  she  said.  *  No  one  can  claim  yon ;  yon 
will  suit  my  purposes  better.  I  intend  to  take  charge  of  your  in- 
terests.   And  yonr  age  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  nineteen/  I  replied,  '  although  I  look  older/ 
^Astonishing/  said  the  marchioness.     '  With  such  a  matured 
form  and  the  limbs  of  a  Hercules — ^I  can  hardly  believe  it,'  and, 
rising,  she  twisted  my  curls  in  her  beautiful  fingers." 

Hyra  gaye  a  nervous  twitch  at  this  part  of  the  story. 

''  *  Poor  child  1 '  said  the  marchioness,  '  you  are  three  years 
younger  than  I  am,  and  the  difference  in  our  ages  will  give  me 
many  privileges  I  could  not  otherwise  have.  I  can  have  you  as 
my  cavalier,  and  can  see  you  daily  without  exciting  remark ;  for 
the  world  will  say  he  is  so  young  and  the  marchioness  so  irre- 
proachable.   I  will  take  you  into  the  best  society.' 

"  She  kept  her  word.  For  a  week  I  breakfasted  with  her  daily 
alone,  and  in  the  evening  I  with  some  other  gentleman  rode  with 
her,  for  we  were  never  alone  together  in  public.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  I  was  perfectly  infatuated  with  her. 

*^  On  the  seventh  day  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  marchioness 
the  Ck>unt  of  Montebello  called  at  my  lodgings  for  me  to  take  a 
stroU.  We  walked  along  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  when  the 
comit  called  my  attention  to  a  shop  filled  with  curiosities,  ancient 
arms,  and  all  sorts  of  lumber.  'This  fellow,'  said  the  count,  *  has 
the  best  collection  of  old  arms  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  in  Europe. 
He  has  almost  impoverished  me  by  selUog  me  antiquities  at  the 
most  extortionate  prices.  I  have  a  beautiful  collection  purchased 
from  him ;  but  I  do  not  dare  to  go  into  his  store  now,  for  I  can  not 
resist  buying  an  article  if  it  strikes  my  fancy.' 

"  *  You  have  never  shown  me  your  collection,'  said  I. 

*'  *No,'  he  replied ;  *I  send  idl  the  arms  to  Italy,  where  they 
are  put  up  on  the  walls  of  my  house  there.  Look  I '  he  said,  sud- 
denly;  'see  that  beautiful  Malay  creese.  It's  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  It  has  been  an  heirloom  in  some  great  family.  How  did 
this  old  wretch  of  a  dealer  come  by  it  ?  I  say,  Le  Preux,  go  in 
and  price  it,  and,  if  the  rascal  doesn't  ask  over  a  thousand  francs,  buy 
it  for  me.  If  I  went  in,  the  old  man  would  persuade  me  to  take  it 
at  two  thousand.    Here's  the  money.    I'll  walk  on  till  you  join  me.' 

''I  did  not  hesitate  to  do  as  requested,  and  entered  the  shop, 
while  the  count  walked  on.    I  asked  to  look  at  the  creese,  which 
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was  handed  me  by  the  shopkeeper^  an  old  man  with  pieroing  gray 
eyes.     On  asking  the  price,  he  said  fiye  hundred  francs* 

^'  'Too  much/  said  L  'I  know  these  trinkets  well ;  I  hare 
handled  them  often,  and  this  is  not  an  uncommon  specimen.' 

'' '  Nonsensel '  said  the  dealer ; '  the  Count  de  Montebello  would 
giye  me  a  thousand  francs  for  this  lovely  article.  Do  you  know 
the  count  ?    He  is  a  connoisseur  in  these  things.'  ^ 

'*  *  No/  said  I,  '  and  it  isn't  likely  I  am  as  rich  as  he  is.' 

'^ '  The  count  is  not  rich/  said  the  man,  'and  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  my  money  from  him.  I  hare  to  make  a 
discount  on  every  bill  I  send  him.' 

''I  thought  this  information  peculiar,  as  it  did  not  tally  with 
what  the  count  had  told  me  ;  but  it  was  none  of  my  business,  so  I 
paid  the  old  fellow  his  price,  and,  taking  the  creese,  was  walking 
out  of  the  shop,  when  the  old  man  said,  politely,  '  WiU  you  please 
favor  me  with  your  name  and  address  ?  When  we  sell  valuable 
articles  we  like  to  know  who  the  purchasers  are.' 

'' '  No  matter  about  my  name,'  said  I.  '  You  have  your  money, 
and  that's  all  that  is  necessary.' 

'' '  Well,'  said  the  shopkeeper,  'one  can  have  little  difficulty  in 
finding  you,  for  there  are  not  many  in  Paris  who  resemble  you.' 

'^  I  ^en  joined  the  count  and  gave  him  the  creese.  We  walked 
a  little  farther,  and  then  parted  to  go  to  our  respective  quarters. 

"  When  I  got  home  I  found  a  note  from  the  marchioness  invit- 
ing me  to  breakfast  with  her,  as  she  was  sad  and  wanted  to  be 
cheered  up.  Her  dear  marquis  was  quite  sick,  she  wrote,  and  in- 
visible to  her  even ;  and  her  note  ended  with  some  flattering  ex- 
pressions of  her  interest  in  one  so  young. 

"I  had  a  vague  feeling  of  disixust  when  I  read  the  note ;  and 
that  night,  when  I  went  to  bed,  I  saW  the  sweet  face  of  my  mother 
bending  over  me,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  awoke,  and  could 
sleep  no  more.  All  the  morning  I  felt  uneasy — ^why,  I  could  not 
tell — and  did  not  get  over  this  dread  feeling  until  I  had  walked  half 
a  dozen  miles  around  the  city.  Then  I  went  home,  dressed,  and 
repaired  to  the  H6tel  de  Cassarole. 

"  I  found  the  marchioness  sad  and  weary ;  but  she  soon  became 
cheerful,  and  chatted  on  as  usual.  When  breakfast  was  over,  she 
led  me  to  her  boudoir,  and  gave  orders  to  Henri  that  she  was  not 
at  home  to  any  one. 

"  Myra,  I  would  give  worlds  if  I  had  never  seen  that  woman — ^if 
I  had  never  gone  to  that  breakfast ;  for  she  threw  a  net  around 
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me  that  bound  erery  limb^  and  breathed  words  into  my  ear  that 
dased  my  senBes. 

''She  giadoally  laid  aside  the  mask  of  sisterly  character  and 
addressed  me  in  words  of  passion*  She  lay  in  my  arms,  and  I  kissed 
those  ripe  lips  nntil  my  senses  quite  forsook  me.'' 

At  this  Myra  slowly  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  and  sat  up- 
right. Robert  did  not  notice  the  morementi  but  proceeded  with 
hisstory^ 

''  The  marchioness  persuaded  me  to  come  to  her  room  that  night, 
that  we  might  enjoy  ourselres  without  fear,  and  gave  me  a  key  with 
which  to  enter  the  garden-gate  and  the  house.  In  an  eyil  hour  I 
consented,  and  then  she  hurried  me  away  and  would  permit  no 
farther  caresses.  I  imagined  that  I  saw  the  steel  glitter  in  her  eyes 
as  she  bade  me  farewell,  but  I  was  so  intoxicated  with  passion  that 
I  could  not  reason  with  myself.  I  had  drunk  more  wine  than  was 
usual,  and  when  I  got  home  I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed  and  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

''Eleven  o'clock  was  the  hour  that  I  was  to  be  at  the  mansion. 
I  was  to  enter  the  garden-gate  and  follow  the  portico  around  until 
I  came  to  a  door,  which  I  was  to  pass  through,  then  cross  a  cham- 
ber which  would  lead  to  another  room,  where  I  would  find  the 
marchioness  waiting  for  me. 

"At  the  appointed  hour  I  was  at  the  garden-gato,  but  my  hand 
trembled  so  that  I  could  hardly  put  the  key  in  the  lock.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  trembled.  I  had  faced  eyery 
danger ;  was  always  ready  to  imdertake  anything :  why,  then,  did 
I  tremble  then  ?  It  was  because  I  was  entering  a  man's  house  like 
a  thief  to  commit  the  worst  of  crimes. 

"Ihadneyer  wronged  any  one  before;  now  I  was  about  to  injure 
a  poor  old  man  who  had  treated  me  with  kindness,  and  who  had 
laTished  millions  upon  the  wife  who  was  now  about  to  betray  him. 

"  Bat  my  reason  had  fled.  I  could  only  see  that  beautiful  woman 
who  had  giyen  up  eyerything  to  meet  me  clandestinely.  What 
greater  insult  could  I  offer  her  than  not  to  go  to  the  appointed 
place  ?  Beason  said,  '  It  is  a  crime  she  wants  you  to  commit — ^flee 
from  crime.'  Passion  said,  'Poor  fool  I  another  soon  will  fill  your 
place,  and  the  woman  who  now  loyes  you  will  become  your  bitter 
enemy.'  Conscience  said,  '  You  will  dishonor  an  old  man's  gray 
hairs.'  Passion  said,  'How  dared  he  eyen  permit  a  young  and 
beautifnl  woman  to  be  tied  to  him  through  his  years  of  decrepi- 
tude when  she  is  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ?    Is  it  not  an  honor  to 
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be  loved  by  such  a  woman  ?  Does  not  she  make  all  the  sacrifice  ? 
What  do  I  lose  ?  I  will  meet  her,  and  sacrifice  all  doubts  in  the 
happiness  awaiting  me.' 

^'Passion  conquered,  and  Beason  and  Conscience  went  away, 
weeping  sorrowfully  oyer  one  who  had  thrown  aside  their  counsels 
to  embark  in  crime. 

"  On  I  went,  following  the  directions  I  had  receiyed.  I  had 
passed  into  the  house.  A  light  shining  through  a  nearly  closed  door 
piloted  me,  like  the  light-house,  I  thought,  that  had  so  often  shown 
me  the  way  into  port.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  ignis  fatuus 
leading  me  to  destruction. 

'^  I  opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  A  single  light  was  burning 
behind  the  rich  hangings  of  a  couch.  The  room  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  luxury.  '  All  this  for  me,'  said  I  to  myself,  'and  I  to  hesi- 
tate I    The  marchioness  awaits  me  behind  those  curtains' 

^'I  stood  beside  the  couch — oh,  horror! — was  it  not  a  hideous 
dream  ?  No,  it  was  the  horrible  reality  I  had  to  face.  There  was 
no  marchioness  with  ripe  lips  and  passionate  eyes  waiting  to  em- 
brace me,  but  the  dead  body  of  her  murdered  husband,  with  wide- 
staring  eyes,  that  I  saw  before  me.  But — ^horror  of  horrors  1 — ^the 
creese  that  I  had  purchased  the  day  before  was  sticking  in  the  old 
man's  heart ! 

''  I  said  to  myself,  '  This  is  death  to  me  if  I  am  caught  here,'  and 
I  turned  to  fly  from  the  spot ;  but  the  door  through  which  I  had 
entered  the  room  was  fastened. 

'^  The  other  door  was  unlocked,  and  I  hurried  through  it  into  a 
wide  hall  and  passed  rapidly  on,  seeking  an  outlet  to  the  street.  I 
ran  against  a  servant  half  asleep,  who  exclaimed,  '  Pardon  me,  M. 
le  Preuz,'  for  he  knew  me.  Further  on  I  ran  against  another.  My 
weight  threw  him  down,  and  his  fall  aroused  two  of  his  comrades 
who  were  dozing.  They  all  recognized  me,  for  it  was  light  enough 
in  the  hall  for  them  to  do  so. 

"  The  porter  rushed  to  open  the  door,  but  I  pushed  him  aside 
and  darted  down  the  steps.  I  heard  the  fellow  say,  '  Bless  me,  he 
is  crazy  I '  But,  not  heeding  the  remark,  on  I  rushed,  running 
against  people  in  the  streets,  who  swore  at  me  for  a  clumsy  fellow. 
Finally  I  reached  my  lodgings  and  flung  myself  exhausted  upon  a 
sofa. 

'^  I  had  lost  my  head  entirely,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  recall  what  had  happened.  Looking  in  the  glass,  I  was 
shocked  at  my  own  appearance — ^my  face  as  white  as  marble  and  my 
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eyes  starting  from  mj  head.    Mj  nose  was  bleeding  from  the  exer- 
tions I  had  made. 

"My  coolness  soon  began  to  return,  and  a  glass  of  brandy 
soothed  my  shattered  nerves.  I,  who  had  never  before  known  what 
it  was  to  have  nerves,  to  be  so  shattered  at  the  sight  of  a  dead 
body  I  Bnt  those  dreadful  staring  eyes,  the  dropped  jaw  and  pro- 
truding tongue  of  the  dead  man,  were  still  before  me,  and  I  could 
not  drive  away  the  sight  I  raised  the  windows,  for,  though  the 
night  was  cool,  I  was  suffocating  for  the  want  of  fresh  air.  I  could 
look  upon  the  streets  of  the  great  city  with  its  myriad  lights  and 
people  hurrying  hither  and  yon.  I  wondered  if  any  knew  of  the 
tragedy  at  the  H6tel  Oassarole. 

**  I  thought  I  had  made  a  mistake  and  got  into  the  wrong  room, 
and  fancied  how  horror-struck  the  marchioness  would  be  when  she 
heard  of  the  murder  in  the  morning.  Was  it  not  my  duty  to  haye 
announced  the  fact  and  helped  to  ascertain  who  the  murderer  was  ? 

"  Instead  of  that,  I  was  seen  rushing  away  from  the  dead  man's 
room.     What  excuse  could  I  give  for  being  there  ? 

'' '  Perhaps  I  shall  be  suspected  of  the  murder,'  I  thought,  and 
I  stood  aghast  at  the  thought. 

**  Then  my  danger  rose  before  me  in  its  hideousness.  I  could 
see  the  servants  testifying  to  my  strange  behavior ;  the  porter  at  my 
door  would  give  evidence  of  my  hurried  exit  from  the  house. 
Then  the  man  who  sold  the  creese  would  testify  to  my  buying  it, 
and  my  refusal  to  give  my  name.  And  who  would  believe  me  if 
I  said  I  bought  the  creese  for  the  Count  of  Montebello  ?  And  how 
came  the  creese  there  ?  The  coxmt  must  have  been  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  murder,  and  yet  what  object  had  he  ?  He  was 
a  nobleman,  and  already  had  the  entrie  into  the  Hdtel  de  Gassarole. 

''  'And  then,'  thought  I,  '  what  will  the  marchioness  think  of 
me — ^the  murderer — ^whom  she  was  expecting  to  meet — to  find  I 
had  8top})ed  on  the  way  and  killed  her  husband — ^perhaps  attracted 
by  his  gold  ? 

"  *  God  in  heaven,  have  mercy  on  me  I'  I  exclaimed,  'or  I  am 
heL  *  I  paced  my  apartment  like  a  maniac  until  my  eyes  rested  on  the 
water  in  the  hand-basin,  and  a  handkerchief  lying  beside  it,  bloody 
from  the  discharges  from  my  nose.  My  blood  almost  froze  in  my 
veins  to  think  that  any  one  entering  the  room  would  see  these 
evidences  of  guilt  1 

^'But  let  me  breathe  a  few  moments  ere  I  go  on." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

BOBEBT  LE  DIABLE  COXTIS^ITES  HIS  8T0BT. 

*^  Ik  the  midst  of  my  dismay/'  resumed  Bobert,  '^  three  gms 
d^armeSf  accompanied  by  the  procureur  du  roi  and  his  secretary^ 
entered  my  room.  I  was  thnnderstmok  and  ooold  not  speak.  No 
explanations  were  asked.  I  was  seized  and,  without  a  word^  placed 
in  irons.  I  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  like  a  child,  but  in  a  few 
moments  my  speech  came  back  to  me. 

'^'I  am  innocent  of  this  murder,  although  appearances  aro 
against  me/  I  exclaimed. 

''  *  Who  hinted  there  was  a  murder  ?  *  said  the  procureur  du 
roiy  sharply.  *  I  would  advise  you,  young  man,  to  be  cautious  and 
say  nothing.  I  detain  you  now  to  secure  your  person  until  the 
arriyal  of  the  prefect  of  police.  The  Marquis  de  Oassarole  was 
found  murdered  to-night  in  his  bed,  and  you  were  seen  in  the  house 
under  very  BUBpioiousciioumstanoes.  If  you  have  any  eipliuiationB, 
make  them  when  you  are  brought  before  ihejuge  d^instruetion.* 

*^  Just  then  the  prefect  arrived,  and,  having  received  the  report 
of  the  procureur f  he  commenced  investigating  the  room,  a  clerk 
writing  down  the  proceedings  as  he  went  along. 

**  The  prefect's  attention  was  first  attracted  by  the  basin  and 
bloody  handkerchief.     *  A  bungler  I '  he  said,  aside. 

''  ^  I  can  account  for  that,'  said  L  ^  My  nose  has  been  bleeding, 
and  I  washed  my  face.' 

^^  ^Perhaps,'  he  said.  'Give  me  all  your  keys.'  He  then  ex-> 
amined  everything  in  the  room.  In  the  drawer  of  my  dressing- 
table  he  found  the  scabbard  of  a  creese.  '  This  corresponds,'  said 
he,  '  to  the  weapon  found  in  the  marquis's  body ;  write  that  down.' 

'*  When  I  saw  this  evidence  against  me  the  perspiration  stood 
upon  my  forehead  in  great  drops. 

**  On  a  further  search  they  found  behind  a  wardrobe  a  box  of 
burglar's  tools,  containing  boring-bits,  steel  saws,  files,  and,  among 
other  things,  a  magnetic  needle  for  ascertaining  the  position  of  iron 
bolts  inside  a  door.  '  This  is  rather  damaging  evidence,'  remarked 
the  prefect. 

*^  *  I  never  saw  these  articles  before,'  I  said  to  him,  earnestly.  I 
began  to  think  I  was  dead,  and  that  these  things  were  happening 
in  another  world* 
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''In  aaother  drawer  they  found  a  bag  of  gold  and  a  package 
containing  fiye  one-thonsand-franc  notes. 

''  'Are  these  yours  ?'  inquired  the  prefect 

"  'No/  said  I,  '  I  never  saw  them  before.' 

"  In  one  of  my  boots  they  found  a  gold  watch,  with  chain  and 
nais,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Cassarole  family*  '  How  do  you  ac« 
ooont  for  these  ?'  said  the  prefect 

" '  I  know  nothing  about  them/  I  replied^  quite  indifferent  to 
what  they  might  find.  I  saw  that  I  was  lost,  and  determined  to 
meet  my  fate  like  a  man. 

"  A  pocket-book  i>artly  consumed  by  fire  was  found  in  the  grate, 
but  still  bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  murdered  marquis. 

"There  was  eyidenoe  enough  against  me  to  conyict  me  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  my  blood  froze  in  my  veins.  I  could  already  see 
the  executioner  standing  over  me,  the  crowd  of  people  exulting 
OTcr  my  fate,  and  my  body  thrown  into  a  felon's  grave. 

"  I  thanked  God  that  I  had  no  one  to  lament  my  fate — ^no  rela- 
tives to  disgrace — and  I  hoped  that  my  sweet  mother  had  long  since 
descended  to  her  grave,  that  she  might  not  trace  in  Le  Preux,  the 
murderer,  the  child  she  once  loved  so  welL 

'"If  I  have  sinned  in  thought,'  I  mused,  'I  have  paid  dearly 
lor  it  This  murder  has  saved  me  from  a  crime,  and  I  shall  go  to 
my  grave  innocent  of  having  broken  any  of  Gk>d's  ordinances.' 
The  bitterest  enemies  I  had  in  the  world  would,  I  thought,  forgive 
me  if  they  knew  how  I  had  suffered." 

Myra  clasped  Robert's  fingers  with  a  feverish  pressure. 

"  The  prefect  made  every  effort  to  obtain  still  further  evidence 
against  me :  took  up  the  carpet,  sounded  the  walls  and  floor,  but 
nothing  more  was  found ;  and  I  was  committed  to  prison. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  commissaire  of  police  and  the  police  sur- 
geon had  visited  the  Hdtel  Gassarole.  The  surgeon  found  that  the 
marquis  Iiad  been  struck  by  a  powerful  hand  right  through  the 
heart,  and  that  he  must  have  died  instantly.  There  was  little  or 
no  blood  visible,  the  hemorrhage  being  altogether  intemaL  The 
aerrants'  testimony  showed  that  the  marquis  had  been  for  some  time 
ailing,  and  that  on  the  night  of  his  death  he  had  retired  to  rest 
earlier  than  usual ;  that  the  marchioness  had  seen  him  and  bade  him 
good-night,  and  tiiat  Henri,  the  servant,  had  fastened  all  the  win- 
dows and  doors  except  the  door  by  which  he  went  out,  and  that 
after  he  left  the  room  he  heard  the  marquis  lock  and  bolt  that  door. 
The  marquis  had  with  him  two  candles,  one  of  which  was  lighted. 
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Henri  farther  stated  that  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  was  on 
dnt J  in  the  main  hall,  M.  le  Preux  hurried  from  the  marquis's  room, 
ran  against  him,  and  ruBhed  out  of  the  front  door — ^sdl  of  which 
was  corroborated  by  the  other  servants.  Thinking  it  very  strange, 
they  went  into  the  marquis's  room  and  found  him  murdered. 

^*  It  was  further  ascertained  that  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  the 
marchioness  was  having  a  little  supper  in  her  apartments,  at  which 
five  gentlemen  were  present,  including  the  Ootmt  de  Montebello  ; 
and  that  when  the  servants  made  the  horrible  discovery,  they  called 
out  the  Count  de  Montebello,  who  sent  at  once  for  the  police  au- 
thorities. 

"  The  other  four  gentlemen  testified  that  they  had  arrived  at 
the  house  a  little  before  eleven,  and  had  just  taken  seats  at  the 
table  when  the  Count  de  Montebello  was  called  out ;  that  the  mar- 
chioness, following  to  see  what  had  happened,  fainted  in  the  hall 
on  hearing  the  news,  and  that  she  had  been  insensible  nearly  all  the 
time  since,  under  charge  of  her  physician. 

^'The  servant,  Henri,  also  testified  that  the  marquis's  watch, 
a  bag  of  gold,  and  some  notes  had  been  taken. 

'*  All  this  evidence  indicated  me  as  the  murderer,  and  I  was 
not  surprised  that  everybody  believed  me  guilty. 

*'  Then  the  detectives  were  set  to  work  to  find  out  how  the  rob* 
bery  and  murder  were  committed.  The  French  detective  is  a 
creature  by  himself  ;  there  is  none  other  on  earth  like  him.  His 
methods  are  peculiar,  and  he  neglects  not  the  smallest  object  that 
will  afford  him  an  item  of  information. 

"  The  detectives  commenced  their  work  in  the  garden  adjoin- 
ing the  Hdtel  Cassarole.  They  found  in  the  beds  the  impress  of 
two  different  sets  of  shoes — one  a  gentleman's  boot  with  high  heels, 
the  other  a  slipper  without  heels  ;  and  they  found  that  the  gar- 
dener's shoes  were  wholly  unlike  these  impressions. 

**  Both  sets  of  footprints  were  followed  across  the  garden-beds  to 
the  door  in  the  porch  where  I  entered,  and  there  they  ended,  a  few 
dirt-marks  only  being  found  on  the  carpet.  The  door  leading  trora 
the  porch  was  closely  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  a  small  bor- 
ing-bit had  been  used  over  the  iron  bolt  that  fastened  the  door  on  the 
inside.  After  boring  the  hole  the  bolt  had  been  shot,  and,  after 
turning  the  key  with  a  pair  of  nippers,  the  murderer  had  entered. 

*^  The  door  was  found  bolted  and  locked  on  the  inside,  and  the 
hole  filled  with  a  composition  so  much  resembling  the  wood  of  the 
door  as  to  be  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes. 
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''The door  leading  to  the  marquis's  room  had  been  similarly 
It  with,  and  liad  also  been  found  locked  and  bolted  on  the  in- 
adfi  ten  minutes  after  I  had  rushed  through  the  hall. 

"  The  magnetic  needle  found  in  my  room  was  clearly  the  in- 
Btmment  used  by  the  murderer^  and  this  fact  told  with  fearful 
effect  agamst  me  in  the  oourt-roonu 

"It  was  not  discoyered  whose  were  the  second  set  of  footsteps, 
and  how  it  was  that  the  outside  door  was  fastened  on  the  inside,  as 
a  murderer  wonld  naturally  leaye  that  way  for  escape  open. 

"  There  was  really  no  hope  for  me,  and  I  had  lost  the  courage 
wliich  had  hitherto  been  part  of  my  nature.  I  could  not  explain 
why  I  was  in  the  house  that  night,  for  to  do  so  would  compromise 
the  marchioness.  Besides,  if  I  told  the  truth,  who  would  belieye 
me  ?  1  made  up  my  mind  to  die,  and  not  to  make  any  dis- 
closures. 

"  I  was  taken  to  the  Prison  of  St.  Pelasgie  and  locked  up  in  a 
dark  cell  by  myself.  The  jailer,  as  he  put  irons  on  my  hands  and 
feet,  said,  *  Well,  M.  Robert  le  Diable '  (for  all  Paris  knew  me),  '  I 
have  seen  you  perform  prodigies  of  strength,  but  these  will,  I  think, 
hold  you  until  the  executioner  caUs  for  you.' 

"  'Do  you  think,'  said  I,  'that  these  fetters  would  hold  me  if 
I  wanted  to  break  them  ?  Do  you  think  the  gens  cPannes  could 
have  taken  me  if  I  had  thought  proper  to  haye  resisted  them  ?  No. 
I  respect  the  law,  and  if  you  put  on  cobweb  fetters  I  would  wear 
them  until  the  law  remoyed  them.' 

" '  Nonsense,'  said  the  jailer,  '  these  fetters  will  hold  you  fast 
enough.' 

"  *  Would  you  like  me  to  show  you  my  strengtl\  ? '  said  I,  de- 
Biroufl  of  impressing  this  man  with  my  power,  '  and  will  you  prom- 
ise me  not  to  make  use  of  it  against  me  ? ' 

" '  Yes,'  said  he,  *I  would  like  to  see  it,  and  won't  mention  it.' 

"  *  Then  put  two  pairs  of  handcufEs  on  my  wrists,  for  these  are 
only  tin  ones.'  He  did  so,  and  with  one  twist  I  sent  both  pairs 
flying  across  the  cell.  Then,  stooping  and  taking  the  chains  at- 
tached to  the  fetters  on  my  ankles  in  my  hands,  I  broke  them  as  if 
they  were  threads. 

'' '  Bobert  le  Diable  is  a  good  name  for  you,'  said  the  jailer, 
'but  you  mustn't  try  to  escape.'  He  went  out  of  the  cell,  and  soon 
retnmed  with  four  men,  who  loaded  me  with  chains,  which  were 
secured  to  a  large  ring  in  the  walL  '  There,  my  man,'  said  he, 
'they  wiQ  hold  you.' 
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'^  I  reproached  the  jailer  for  his  treachery,  but  he  merely  shnigged 
his  shoalders  and  said, '  You  are  Robert  le  Diable/  and,  leaving  me 
a  supply  of  bread  and  water,  he  and  his  assistants  departed. 

''Next  day  the  Oount  of  Montebello  got  permission  to  see  me 
alone.  It  was  thought  he  could  elicit  something  from  me  that 
would  throw  light  on  the  murder,  and  perhaps  discover  who  was 
my  confederate,  for  the  police  were  satisfied  that  two  persona  were 
concerned. 

'' '  My  poor,  dear  friend  1 '  said  the  count,  on  entering  my  cell, 
Hhis  is  dreadful  Tell  me  how  it  all  happened,  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  you  are  innocent  of  this  murder.' 

*^  *  Thank  God  I'  said  I, '  that  one  person  believes  me  innocent. 
I  had  no  more  to  do  wifch  it  than  you.' 

^*  *  Was  it  to  meet  the  marchioness  that  you  went  into  the  house  P ' 
said  the  count,  and  he  looked  at  me  with  a  penetrating  glance.  '  I 
know  she  loves  you,  and  is  more  deeply  grieved  for  your  condition 
than  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  murmurs  constantly,  **  Poor 
LePreuxI"' 

" 'No,' said  L  '  What  put  that  into  your  head  P  Even  if  it  were 
so,  I  would  die  sooner  than  hint  at  such  a  thing.' 

*'  'Well  said,  my  dear  Le  Preux,'  said  the  count.  '  Your  secret 
ia  sacred  with  me.  As  a  man  of  honor  you  could  do  no  less,  and 
such  an  imputation  upon  the  charaoter  of  the  marchioness  would 
bring  down  the  anathemas  of  all  Paris  on  your  head.  You  would 
lose  what  sympathy  there  is  for  you,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  a 
great  deal' 

'' '  Best  satisfied  on  that  point,'  said  L  '  Hot  pincers  would  not 
bring  out  anything  from  me  derogatory  to  the  marchioness.  But, 
count,  I  do  not  understand  how  the  Malay  creese  I  purchased  for 
you  was  found  in  the  marquis's  body.' 

'*  'Ah  I'  said  the  count,  '  I  do  not  understand  it  either.  The 
creese  was  stolen  from  my  room  by  some  one  who  knew  my  habits 
and  wanted  to  lay  the  blame  on  me,  knowing  I  was  intimate  at  the 
H6tel  Gassarole.  But  why  they  should  have  hit  upon  that  plan  I 
can  not  conceive,  for  I  was  witii  the  marchioness  and  two  gentle* 
men  from  the  time  she  left  the  marquis's  room  until  the  murder 
was  discovered.  One  doesn't  like  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  matters 
in  any  way,  and  I  now  ask  you  the  favor  not  to  mention  purchasing 
the  weapon  for  me.  It  will  do  you  no  good,  and  may  give  me  an- 
noyance. No  one  would  believe  you  unless  I  corroborated  what  you 
said.    And  as  I  can  prove  that  the  creese  was  taken  from  my  room. 
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the  court  would  say  yoa  were  trying  to  oonneot  my  name  with  the 
murder  to  dear  yourself.' 

'''But/  said  I,  'am  I  to  make  no  effort  to  saye  myself  P' 

'"Make  no  effort  of  that  kind,'  said  the  count.  'I  am  yonr 
friend,  and  will  employ  the  best  counsel  for  you,  and  the  mar- 
chioness, who  loyes  you  and  heUeves  you  innocent,  will  more 
heayen  and  earth  in  your  behalf.  The  police  will  soon  find  the 
guilty  man,  or  men  rather,  for  there  were  two  persons  engaged  in 
the  aflbir,  and  all  you  haye  to  do  is  to  be  prudent  and  reticent  in 
r^ard  to  the  matters  of  which  I  haye  spoken.' 

'"I  will  die  before  I  will  compromise  my  friends,'  said  I, 
whereat  the  marquis  rose  and  shook  me  warmly  by  my  manacled 
hand. 

"'Don't  mind  these  ruffles,'  he  said*  '  We  wiU  wreathe  your 
brow  with  flowers  when  your  innocence  is  proclaimed ; '  and  he 
left  me  to  reflect  upon  my  folly,  and  with  strong  doubts  of  the 
count's  integrity. 

"  I  now  recalled  to  mind  certain  looks  of  intelligence  that  I  had 
obseryed  pass  between  the  count  and  the  marchioness,  and  I  remem- 
bered that  peculiar  glitter  of  her  gray  eyes  that  made  me  shudder. 
I  lemembered  that  she  would  always  find  some  excuse  to  follow  the 
count  out  and  haye  something  to  say  to  him,  although  she  professed 
to  me  not  to  like  him.  There  had  been,  I  began  to  see,  a  perfect 
understanding  between  the  two,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not 
ppoye  my  suspicions  ;  my  only  chance  of  salyation  was  not  to  excite 
their  enmity. 

"  My  old  friend,  the  landlord  of  La  Fame,  was  the  only  other 
person  who  eyer  came  to  see  me  in  the  way  of  frieq^Lship.  When 
he  came  into  my  cell  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  He  grasped 
me  warmly  by  the  hand  and  said,  '  My  boy,  I  know  you  are  inno- 
cent, though  appearances  are  against  you.  Such  a  deed  is  con- 
tnry  to  your  nature.  You  did  not  care  for  money,  and  had  no 
debts.' 

"  *  Thank  you,  old  friend,'  I  replied,  '  for  your  good  opinion. 
I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  as  innocent  as  you  are  of  this  crime,  but  I 
can  neyer  make  my  innocence  manifest.  I  shall  either  be  executed 
or  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  Death  is  preferable  to  the  latter. 
You  can  do  me  but  one  fayor.  The  prefect  of  police  has  in  his 
hands  some  money  and  effects  belonging  to  me.  Haye  a  power  of 
attorney  made  out  to  take  possession  of  eyerything  of  mine.  Pay 
my  landlord  for  my  room  up  to  the  end  of  the  month,  according  to 
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mj  agreement,  and  when  I  am  dead  see  that  I  have  decent  burial 
If  I  eyer  get  free  I  will  claim  my  clothes,  but  keep  everything  else 
to  remember  me  by.' 

"  The  old  man  wept,  '  I  will  do  as  you  request/  said  he,  and 
the  keeper  announced  that  the  allotted  time  for  visitors  had  expired. 
We  parted  to  meet  no  more,  but  I  signed  the  power  of  attorney,  and 
the  old  man  carefully  preserved  my  effects. 

"  When  my  case  came  before  the  juge  dHnstruction,  all  the  wit- 
nesses were  examined  and  the  most  minute  circumstances  inquired 
into.  I  found  that  a  French  court  is  a  very  different  affair  from 
an  English  or  an  American  tribunal  In  France  everything  is  done 
to  accumulate  evidence  against  the  accused,  and  he  is  expected  to 
prove  himself  innocent  or  be  condemned.  The  office  of  procureur 
de  roi  is  a  court ;  that  of  prefect  of  police  is  a  court ;  the  office 
of  ju>ge  d^instruction  is  a  grand-jury  and  court ;  and  then  comes 
the  Court  of  Assize,  which  winds  up  the  business,  as  from  it  there 
is  practically  no  appeal. 

"  After  all  the  evidence  was  taken  before  the  juge  d^insfruction 
I  was  called  upon  by  that  functionary,  in  the  most  compassionate 
tone,  to  admit  the  crime  and  name  my  accomplices,  so  that  justice 
would  be  appeased.  The  judge  kindly  informed  me  that  it  would 
go  much  harder  with  me  unless  I  made  a  confession,  and  that  by 
not  informing  on  my  confederate  I  was  letting  a  villain  run  loose 
upon  society  who  would  perhaps  commit  still  greater  crimes,  and  I 
would  be  particeps  criminis  in  all  he  did,  as  if  my  own  sins  were 
not  enough  without  burdening  me  with  the  sins  of  others. 

" '  But,'  said  I  to  the  judge,  *  I  have  committed  no  crime  and 
have  no  confederate.  I  could  make  statements,  but  they  would 
not  be  believed.' 

"  '  Speak,'  said  the  judge,  *and  clear  yourself  if  you  can.  Yon 
are  too  young  to  die  without  an  effort  to  save  yourself.' 

'^ '  My  life  is  dear  to  me,'  I  said,  ^  but  my  honor  is  dearer,  and 
I  would  rather  die  than  violate  it  I ' 

^'The  people  in  the  court  applauded  this  sentiment,  but  the 
judge  sternly  admonished  them  to  be  quiet.  '  We  are  dealing,'  said 
he,  'with  stern  facts,  and  if  this  man  is  concealing  anything  from 
the  court  calculated  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  he  is  committing 
a  great  crime.  His  ideas  of  honor  should  yield  to  the  demands  of 
the  law.' 

'^  At  this  moment  a  man  rose  to  his  feet  in  the  farther  end  of 
the  room.    It  was  the  Count  of  Montebello.    He  looked  sternly  at 
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me,  and  the  words  '  Be  caref  al '  came  to  my  ears.  The  jndge  looked 
aroimd  at  the  sound,  as  did  many  others,  but  no  one  noticed  it 
further. 

''I  remembered  too  well  the  conyersation  I  last  had  with  the 
oonnt,  and  trembled  for  fear  that  I  had  made  a  bitter  enemy ;  so  I 
answered  the  jndge  firmly,  '  I  may  be  wrong ;  that  rests  with  my 
conscience.  But  I  prefer  not  to  give  evidence  that  will  compromise 
any  one  unless  certain  of  what  I  am  saying.  I  only  insist  that  I  am 
innocent  of  this  crime.    I  hare  no  more  to  say.' 

<<  Turning,  I  saw  the  count  leaving  the  court-room,  his  face 
radiant,  and,  catching  my  eye,  he  smiled  kindly  upon  me. 

'^  The  judge  then  said,  '  Prisoner,  your  case  has  been  carefully 
investigated,  and  you  have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
to  the  court  any  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  You  have 
declined  to  defend  yourself,  and  the  court  believes  you  to  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  with  which  you  are  charged.  Tou  stand  committed 
to  appear  in  twenty  days'  time  before  the  Court  of  Assize.' 

'^ThuB  ended  my  examination  before  the  jtige  dHnstruction. 
It  was  equivalent  to  a  condemnation. 

"  I  can  not  tell  you,  Myra,  with  what  feelings  I  went  back  to  my 
dreadful  cell  again,  to  be  chained  to  the  wall  like  a  wild  beast,  and 
the  horrid  twenty  days  I  spent  anticipating  my  final  trial.  I  longed 
for  the  time  to  come  that  my  sufferings  might  be  ended.  Life 
might  be  desirable  under  different  circumstances,  but  I  did  not  care 
to  possess  it  pent  up  with  darkness  and  rats,  for  the  latter  came 
out  of  their  holes  at  intervals  to  partake  of  my  prison  fare.  The 
face  of  the  brutal  keeper  was  a  treat  to  me  when  he  came  twice  a 
day  to  bring  my  food  and  examine  my  fastenings. 

"  The  day  before  I  was  to  appear  at  the  Court  of  Assize  a  ray  of 
hope  dawned  upon  me.  As  I  ate  my  bread  a  small  note  dropped 
upon  the  floor  in  the  writing  of  the  Count  of  Montebello.  I  could 
luodly  read  it  for  excitement,  but  at  length,  by  the  dim  light  which 
straggled  into  my  cell,  I  read  as  follows  : 

" '  Be  cheerful  The  countess  will  testify  in  your  favor  to-mor- 
row, and  her  evidence  will  acquit  you.' 

'*  That  night  I  slept  soundly,  and,  when  called  upon  to  appear 
before  the  court  next  morning,  I  was  in  better  spirits  than  I  had 
been  before  since  my  arrest. 

''Let  me  hurry  over  the  proceedings  of  the  assize  court.  It  was 
almost  a  repetition  of  the  investigation  by  the  juge  dHnstrucHon. 
The  evidence  as  to  my  criminality  was  overwhelming,  but  I  still 
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kept  up  a  bold  front,  expecting  to  be  exonerated  when  the  mar- 
chioness gave  her  testimony.  I  could  not  imagine  what  it  was  to 
be^  but  woman's  love  I  thought  would  find  a  way  to  clear  me. 

**  At  length  the  marchioness  appeared,  supported  by  her  father 
and  the  Count  of  Montebello,  and  I  could  see  that  she  trembled 
Tiolently.  I  had  been  told  by  the  keeper  that  she  had  been  ill  in 
bed  ever  since  the  murder. 

**  The  marchioness  took  her  place  in  the  witness-chair,  but  on 
the  first  question  she  went  into  the  most  terrible  hysterics.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  her  to  her  house,  where  the  prefect  said 
he  would  send  and  have  her  testimony  taken. 

"*  Never  mind,'  said  the  judge,  *her  testimony  will  not  be 
important.    The  evidence  is  complete  already.' 

'^My  lawyer  then  addressed  the  court,  saying  his  client  ex- 
pected that  the  marchioness's  evidence  would  be  very  important  to 
him.  The  judge  replied,  *  Do  not  trifle  with  the  court  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  evidence  that  bereaved  woman  can  give  will  help 
the  accused.  Not  a  single  word  has  yet  been  said  in  his  favor,  and 
no  more  witnesses  will  be  summoned.  If  the  marchioness  gives 
any  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  accused,  he  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
it' 

**  My  lawyer,  who  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  had  hitherto  not 
much  to  say  except  to  demur  to  evidence  or  to  the  rulings  of  the 
court  In  his  mind  he  believed  me  guilty,  and  couldn't  help  telling 
me  so.  now  easily  I  could  have  changed  his  opinion,  and  perhaps 
turned  the  current  in  my  favor  I    But  honor  forbade. 

*' '  Not  to  consume  the  time  of  the  court,'  said  the  judge,  '  and 
as  another  case  comes  on  this  afternoon,  the  prisoner  will  state  all 
he  knows  of  his  crime  and  inform  the  court  who  were  his  confed- 
erates.' 

" '  I  have  nothing  to  say,'  I  answered,  'except  that  I  am  en- 
tirely innocent,  and  that  I  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  the  mar- 
chioness to  clear  me.' 

'^ '  Remember,'  said  the  judge, '  that  this  is  the  last  opportunity 
you  will  have  to  speak  in  your  own  defense.  As  things  stand  now, 
your  case  is  hopeless.' 

'^  The  evidence  of  the  marchioness  was  finally  submitted  to  the 
court  by  a  notary.  She  accused  me  of  the  murder  of  the  marqoisi, 
declared  that  she  had  suspected  me  of  the  crime  from  the  first,  and 
affirmed  that  on  the  day  before  the  murder  I  had  asked  her  many 
questions  in  regard  to  the  marquis's  room,  etc. 
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^I  jumped  up  breathless  with  indignatioii.  '  Let  me  speak^'  I 
cried  to  the  jndge.     ' I  will  expose  this  woman.' 

''  'Too  late/  said  the  judge ;  'yonr  chance  is  gone,  and  yonr 
malice  deprives  you  of  all  sympathy.  Captain  of  the  guard,  make 
the  prisoner  preserve  order.'  Two  gens  cTarmes  took  their  stand 
by  me,  and  I  was  silent. 

'^  I  made  nO  more  attempts  to  speak,  but  buried  my  face  in  my 
haads  and  resigned  myself  to  my  fate. 

"  The  jury  was  out  but  fifteen  minutes,  and  returned  a  verdict 
of  murder  in  the  second  degree.  The  lenity  of  the  verdict  was 
because  the  jury  believed  I  had  a  confederate,  who  may  have  struck 
the  &tal  blow.  A  French  jury  is  always  disposed  to  consider  any 
point  favorable  to  a  prisoner.  Before  I  left  the  circus  I  had  be- 
come a  great  favorite  with  the  public  ;  all  the  jury  had  seen  me 
perform,  and  they  gave  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

''  When  the  verdict  was  rendered  the  judge  addressed  me  as 
follows : 

'^ '  Prisoner,  you  have  been  convicted  of  a  horrible  crime  after 
being  allowed  every  indulgence  to  defend  yourself.  You  have  not 
ofEered  a  single  particle  of  evidence  in  the  way  of  a  defense.  You 
have  borne  the  self-confident  bearing  of  a  man  who  thought  his 
phymcal  triumphs  and  popularity  with  the  multitude,  easily  led 
away  by  show,  would  clear  him  before  a  jury  of  intelligent  men. 
You  have  descended  to  the  basest  means  to  help  you  out  of  your 
dilemma,  but,  though  the  verdict  is  lenient,  you  have  been  found 
guilty.  Your  sentence  is  to  serve  in  chains  in  the  galleys  for  life, 
and  may  you  repent  of  your  sins.' 

''  I  was  not  unmanned  at  this  sentence,  for  I  was  too  full  of  in- 
dignation. '  May  you  live  to  repent  of  this  unjust  sentence,'  said  I 
to  the  judge,  'and  to  find  that  the  guilty  ones  are  those  who  dwell 
in  high  places.'  And  with  these  words  I  walked  firmly  out  of  the 
oonrt  between  my  guards. 

''  All  the  papers  of  Paris,  of  course,  had  accounts  of  the  trial  and 
descriptions  of  the  murderer,  but,  as  I  saw  none  of  them,  the  arti- 
cles did  not  annoy  me. 

''At  the  end  of  ten  days  orders  came  from  the  government  that 
all  those  condemned  to  the  galleys  should  be  marched  to  Toulon 
to  work  on  the  hulks,  a  set  of  old  vessels  used  for  the  confinement 
atconviots. 

'*  Here  was  the  end  of  my  earthly  hopes,  for  I  could  see  no  re- 
lief but  in  death,  and  how  soon  that  came  I  did  not  care. 
11 
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The  day  after  the  order  came  we  started  for  Toulon.  There 
were  forty  oonyicts  chained  together  two  by  two,  a  long  chain  run- 
ning down  the  middle  of  the  line  and  fastened  to  a  locked  chain 
around  our  waiste. 

'^  My  companion  in  misery,  with  whom  I  was  to  eat^  drink,  and 
sleep  as  long  as  either  of  us  liyed,  was  a  liyely  Frenchman  sentenced 
for  killing  his  wife — ^a  deed  he  gloried  in. 

'''We  are  comrades  now,  my  boy,'  said  he.  'My  name  is 
Pierre  Couteau.    What  is  yours  ? ' 

'"Mine  is  No.  36,'  said  L  'I  hare  no  other  from  this  until 
death.' 

"  Thus  I  was  launched  again  upon  the  world,  to  be  the  compan- 
ion of  the  most  hardened  wretehes  and  to  hold  communion  with  all 
that  was  vile. 

"  One  who  should  read  my  story,  Myra,  would  scarcely  belieye 
it,  but  would  imagine  I  had  woyen  together  a  tissue  of  falsehoods. 
But  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction ;  and  eyents  constently  take  place 
in  Paris  more  remarkable  than  those  connected  with  myself.  Few 
imagine  how  blind  juBtice  is  in  a  country  famouB  for  its  civilization ; 
but  justice  in  France  too  often  means  finding  a  yictim  to  yindicate 
the  majesty  of  the  law  and  to  show  the  world  that,  no  matter  how 
the  perpetrators  of  crime  may  coyer  their  tracks,  in  that  country 
they  are  sure  to  be  discoyered." 

As  Bobert  proceeded  with  his  tale  Myra  pressed  close  to  his 
side,  as  if  to  shield  him  from  harm,  and  when  he  told  her  how  he 
was  chained  to  the  brutal  murderer,  she  clasped  his  hand  in  hers, 
and,  dropping  her  head  upon  it,  she  sobbed  like  a  child.  "Ah  I " 
said  she,  "  why  should  you  haye  been  made  to  suffer  so,  and  you  ao 
young  ?  " 

He  let  his  hand  remain  passiye  in  hers,  and  went  on  without 
noticing  her  words  or  actions. 

.  "  We  were  taken  at  night  in  yans  to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  Paris,  and  were  then  told  to  get  out  and  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way.  French  conyicts  are  self-sustaining,  and  all  that  is  known  of 
the  galley-slayes  is  that  they  are  working,  under  the  hot  sun  of  Au- 
gust or  the  cold  blasts  of  December,  to  expiate  the  offenses  for 
which  they  were  conyicted. 

"  No  question  is  asked  about  any  one  that  has  been  sent  to  the 
galleys.  Some  of  my  companions  were  sentenced  for  ten,  some  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  others  for  life.  How  the  poor  fellows  with 
the  shorter  terms  counted  eyery  day  that  passed  I    '  I  haye  only 
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nineteen  years  and  three  himdied  and  eixty-two  days  to  eerre/  said 
Pierre  Oontean,  *  and  yon  ? '    '  I  am  for  life/  said  I,  coldly. 

'' '  I  am  sorry  for  yon,  my  boy  ;  yon  are  so  yonng  and  strong. 
I  shall  be  fifty-two  when  I  get  ont,  if  I  don't  escape  sooner.' 

**  *  Escape  I  *  I  said.  *  Who  conld  escape  with  all  those  mnskets 
pointrng  at  him  ?  The  gnards  wonld  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  pnt 
a  ball  into  any  one  that  should  try  it' 

'*  ^  Who  knows  ?'  said  Gontean.  'This  is  my  second  term.  I 
served  three  years  before,  and  escaped  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
What  won't  a  braye  heart  accomplish  ?  With  such  a  stout  fellow 
as  you  at  my  side,  and  with  such  blows  as  the  one  you  gaye  that 
old  marquis-^why,  yon  alone  could  whip  a  dozen  guards.' 

^* '  Silence  I '  said  I,  ^  I  am  innocent  I  neyer  shed  blood  in  my 
life.' 

'^ '  Ha !  ha  I '  laughed  Pierre  Gouteau,  '  that's  the  old  story. 
The  young  man  who  was  chained  to  me  last  year  told  me  the  same 
^^g ;    7^^  when  better  acquainted,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
stabbed  a   girl  in  a  fit  of   jealousy.     I   honored   him  for  his. 
pluck. ' 

'^ ^Gracious  heayen  I'  said  I  to  myself,  'am  I  to  be  tied  for 
twenty  years  to  a  brute  that  glories  in  murder  ?' 

**  It  was  some  relief  to  get  out  of  the  yan  and  haye  the  chance 
of  walking  once  more,  although  we  had  the  weight  of  our  heayy 
chains  to  carry,  and  our  guards  were  ready  to  use  their  whips  on 
the  slightest  proyocation. 

**  I  had  been  so  long  confined  that  my  limbs  had  become  swollen, 
jet,  though  I  could  not  haye  liberty,  I  could  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and 
the  green  fields  we  were  now  passing. 

''  The  swallow,  as  he  darted  toward  our  line  and  then  sailed  off 
in  search  of  food,  made  me  long  for  my  freedom ;  but  the  glitter  of 
his  wings  and  his  merry  chirp  made  my  heart  feel  glad.  It  was  so 
much  better  than  the  companionship  of  rats  in  a  dark  ceU.  Hap- 
piness, thought  I,  is  but  comparatiye,  and  no  doubt  many  a  home 
that  we  are  passing  holds  hearts  heayier  than  mine.  Eyery  palace 
has  its  skeleton-closet 

^  We  were  many  days  on  the  road,  making  soldiers'  marches. 
Our  guards  went  through  the  same  fatigue,  but  they  had  not  the 
heavy  chains  to  carry.  Their  limbs  were  free,  and  they  could 
chooae  their  companions. 

'*0n  the  third  day  of  the  march  my  companion.  No.  21,  said  to 
me, '  When  two  conyicts  are  chained  together,  one  always  commands 
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the  other's  services.  I  intend  to  command,  as  you  are  bat  a  boy  ; 
you  will  serre  your  father  in  serring  me.' 

"^Nererr  saidL 

'' '  Then,'  said  he,  '  I  will  starve  yon ;  yon  shall  have  no  bread 
until  yon  snbmit,  and  if  you  report  me  to  the  guard  I  will  make 
your  iite  a  hell  to  you  by  ways  you  know  not  of.  The  guurd  shall 
lash  you  fifty  times  a  day.' 

'^  With  that  he  grabbed  my  allowance  of  bread,  for  we  were  then 
sitting  by  the  roadside  eating  our  evening  meaL 

" '  Giro  me  that  bread,'  said  I,  *  or  I  will  punish  you.' 

"  *  Pshaw  1 '  said  he,  *  I  like  that— a  boy  like  you  to  talk  that 
way  I  Why,  I  weigh  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  and  look 
at  my  arm.' 

^'  I  seized  his  arm  and  leg  and  brought  them  together  so  sud- 
denly that  he  had  no  time  to  think.  I  held  him  as  if  in  a  vise. 
'I  giye  it  up,'  said  Pierre  Oouteau ;  'you  are  a  mastodon  I  I  will 
serve  you,  and  I  believe  you  will  be  a  good  comrade*' 

'^  ^  Yes,'  said  I,  'but  don't  attempt  to  impose  on  me,  for  yoa 
have  no  idea  of  my  strength.'    . 

"  'Yes,  I  have,  my  mastodon ;  I  want  no  further  proof  of  it' 
This  was  our  only  difficulty.  It  was  to  our  interest  to  be  friends. 
Pierre's  conversation  was  reckless  and  brutal,  and  his  companion- 
ship was  disgusting,  but  I  bore  with  him  as  well  as  I  could^  for  it 
was  useless  to  complain. 

"When  we  arrived  at  Toulon  we  were  marched  to  the  dock- 
yard and  rowed  to  the  hulks  by  a  set  of  convicts  worse-looking 
than  ourselves.  Our  convict  clothing  was  new,  and  our  shoes  still 
held  together ;  the  others  had  no  shoes.  Our  faces  were  compara- 
tiyely  fair ;  theirs  were  burned  blacker  than  those  of  Indians,  and 
their  feet  were  as  hard  as  those  of  a  cameL 

"  I  shall  never  forget  how  those  wretches  jeered  and  laughed  at 
us,  calling  us  Paris  swells.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  French  wit 
in  their  remarks,  in  spite  of  its  vulgarity. 

" '  Oh,  Ood  I '  said  I  aloud,  '  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  become  like 
these.' 

" '  1^0,'  said  Pierre, '  we  shall  escape  before  that  time.  These  are 
third-termers,  and  ready  for  the  devil  to  roast.' 

"  Our  long  chain  was  here  taken  off  and  fetters  were  rireted  on 
our  ankles  and  triced  up  by  small  chains  fastened  to  the  waist- 
chain,  and  we  were  put  in  a  long  iron  cage  on  the  deck  of  a  hulk, 
with  port-holes  grated  vnth  heavy  bars.     Each  of  us  received  a 
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coarse  blanket  and  a  meal  of  bread  and  sonp.    Then  we  went  to 
sleep  and  rested  until  gun-fire  next  morning. 

'^  Soon  after  daylight  we  were  landed^  and  had  to  carry  heavy 
stone  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  dock-yard. 

''No.  21  said  to  me^  'We  must  make  a  good  reputation  at  the 
start  Most  of  these  feUows  get  ill-treated  because  they  are  lazy 
and  troublesome.  Let  us  astonish  the  guards.  My  strength  and 
yours  combined  is  equal  to  at  least  fire  ordinary  men^  so  let  us  com- 
mence with  the  largest  stones.  If  we  get  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  guards^  they  will  trust  us  better  and  give  us  greater  indulgences, 
and  this  will  enable  us  to  escape  sooner.' 

"  Pierre  was  always  talking  of  escaping,  but  I  had  little  idea  of 
release  from  my  captivity  except  by  death. 

"The  government  was  building  a  quay-wall  of  granite,  the 
blocks  for  which  were  hauled  on  skids  to  the  place  where  they  were 
required.  It  usually  took  a  dozen  convicts  to  haul  a  stone  of  three 
hundred  pounds  weight.  'Here  is  one/  said  I,  'of  five  hundred 
pounds  weight '  (all  the  stones  were  marked) ; '  let  us  commence  with 
that' 

" '  Mother  of  mercy ! '  cried  Pierre,  '  do  you  take  me  for  an  ele- 
phant?' 

" '  No,*  I  replied, '  but  you  are  strong,  and  I  wiD  lift  two  thirds.' 

" '  Gome  on,  then,'  said  he.  And  we  bore  the  stone  to  the  quay- 
walL  Such  an  unexampled  piece  of  industry  drew  the  attention  of 
erery  one  to  us.  The  other  convicts,  who  were  hauling  skids, 
dropped  their  ropes  to  look  at  us.  The  guards  walked  to  the  end 
of  their  beats  to  observe  us  better,  and  even  the  oflBcers  came  out  to 
see  our  performance. 

'"Ah  I  Paris  swells,'  cried  the  convicts,  'you  will  soon  tire  of 
that  amusement  Stick  to  the  skids  ;  ifs  healthier.'  We  did  not 
heed  their  remarks,  but  worked  on  until  the  commandant  ordered 
us  to  desist     Our  reputation  was  made,  and  we  did  not  forfeit  it 

"  I  was  two  years  in  the  convict  gang  of  Toulon,  and,  although 
I  underwent  all  the  mental  torture  that  can  possibly  be  conceived, 
I  never  received  a  blow  from  a  whip— which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  by  convicts  generally.  I  conformed  to  all  the  rules,  was  cheer- 
ful in  manner,  and  had  exhibited  no  desire  to  escape. 

'"They  are  letting  up  on  us  two,'  No.  21  remarked  to  me  one 
day, '  and  after  a  while  we  shall  be  trusted.  Then,  my  boy,  I'll 
show  you  how  I  can  get  away  to  America,  where  there  are  no  hulks 
and  no  hanging  for  killing  a  wife.' 
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'^  There  was  a  girl  of  abont  twelve  years  of  age  that  was  permit- 
ted to  come  into  the  dock-yard  daily  to  sell  cigars  to  the  workmen. 
She  was  an  interesting  child  and  a  general  fayorite,  and  often  came 
near  to  No.  21  and  myself^  sometimes  giving  ns  a  little  tobacco  or 
a  piece  of  bread. 

"  One  day^  as  my  yokefellow  and  myself  were  sitting  apart  from 
the  others  on  a  large  stone,  she  dropped  her  basket  near  ns  as  if  by 
accident,  and  the  contents  were  scattered  on  the  ground.  While 
on  her  knees  picking  up  her  property  she  threw  us  two  rolls  of 
bread.     '  Freedom  I '  she  whispered,  and  moved  on. 

''*Take  one,'  said  No.  21.  'No  one  will  suspect  you.*  In 
obedience  to  this  direction,  I  slipped  one  of  them  into  the  breast  of 
my  shirt. 

"  We  passed  on  board  the  hulk  at  sunset^  with  the  bread  in  our 
hands.  No  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  examiners,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  search  the  convicts  in  case  of  suspicion.  As  soon  as  we 
could  safely  do  so  «we  broke  open  the  bread,  and  found  inside  of 
each  roll  of  bread  a  small  file  and  steel  saw.  These  we  quickly  con- 
\  cealed  over  a  beam. 

'^I  then  altered  my  shirt,  so  that  in  the  large  seam  of  the  back 
I  could  insert  my  two  instruments ;  and  No.  21  made  a  similar  ar- 
rangement for  the  disposition  of  his  tools. 

''  A  month  after  this  incident  a  vessel,  bringing  guns  for  the 
navy  to  Toulon,  struck  a  rock  oft  a  point  of  land  sheltering  the  bay 
and  sunk.  A  large  lighter  filled  with  diving  apparatus — ^wind- 
lasseSy  winches,  etc. — ^was  prepared  to  raise  the  guns,  and  two  con- 
vict launches  were  detailed  to  tow  the  lighter  out  to  the  wreck 
and  assist  in  raising  the  guns.  No.  21  and  I  were  among  those  de- 
tailed for  this  work,  and  we  went  to  the  task,  with  our  saws  and 
files  safely  concealed  in  the  back  of  our  shirts.  At  daylight  the 
lighter  started  in  tow  of  the  launches.  These  launches  were  large, 
heavy  boats,  having  twenty-six  large  oars  each. 

''  When  we  reached  the  place  of  wreck  the  lighter  was  moored 
over  the  main  hatch  of  the  sunken  vessel  and  secured  head  and 
stem  so  that  she  would  not  swing  with  the  tide ;  and  the  two 
launches  were  hauled  alongside  of  her,  one  on  each  side.  Each 
launch  had  four  guards  with  loaded  muskets  stationed  in  the  stem- 
sheets  to  guard  against  a  rising  of  the  convicts,  of  which,  however, 
there  was  little  probability. 

'^We  worked  all  that  day,  and  recovered  sixteen  guns  from, 
the  vesseL    Ten  more  only  remained.    In  the  afternoon  the  com- 
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mandant  of  the  dock-yard  sent  word  for  the  work  to  proceed  all 
nigbty  as  there  were  indications  of  rough  weather,  in  which  case 
the  wreck  would  break  up  and  make  it  difficult  to  recover  the  rest 
of  the  guns. 

''Orders  were  giyen  for  our  boat's  crew  to  work  from  eight 
o'clock  till  midnight^  the  other  from  midnight  till  four  o'clock, 
and  so  on  till  the  guns  were  recoyered. 

''At  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  a  cold,  piercing  rain  set 
in.  The  guards  stood  it,  wrapped  in  their  great-coats,  until 
nine  o'clock,  and  then,  considering  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
any  one  escaping,  chained  the  launches  to  the  lighter  and  went 
on  board  the  latter  to  seek  protection  under  a  deck  abaft  the 
windlass* 

"  No.  21  and  myself  pulled  the  bow-oars  of  our  launch,  and  our 
bow  was  on  a  line  with  the  bow  of  the  lighter.  When  it  ran  flood- 
tide,  the  current,  which  was  yery  strong,  ran  from  forward  aft ; 
whcm  it  ran  ebb,  the  tide  was  from  aft  forward,  the  lighter  being 
moored  head  and  stem.  The  derricks  and  windlass  were  amid- 
ships, and  the  other  boat  lay  sparred  ofF. 

"  We  worked  all  the  first  watch  at  the  lifting  apparatus,  and 
were  relieved  at  midnight  by  the  other  boat's  crew.  The  guard  saw 
us  seated  on  our  benches,  or  thwarts,  where  we  were  expected  to 
deep  as  well  as  we  could*  As  the  rain  continued  pouring  in  tor- 
rents, the  guard  soon  withdrew  again  to  the  shelter  of  the  lighter. 
The  noise  of  the  rain  was  so  great  that  a  man's  voice  could  not  be 
heard  at  a  few  feet  distance. 

"'Now  is  our  time,'  said  I  to  No.  21,  'and  we  must  be  quick 
about  it' 

"  We  had  each  one  shackle  on  our  legs  to  file  through,  besides 
a  small  chain  that  held  the  shackle  up.  We  began  to  file  at  these 
rapidly,  and  finished  the  work  in  an  hour,  using  great  care.  Each 
of  our  oars  had  a  lanyard  to  it,  which  let  it  go  down  even  with  the 
water.  We  agreed  to  take  an  oar  apiece,  No.  21  to  slip  over  the 
starboard,  I  over  the  larboard  side. 

"  The  tide  was  now  running  half  ebb,  and  about  two  miles  an 
hou.  We  dropped  quietiy  into  the  water,  cut  our  respective  oars 
loose,  and  drifted  away  with  the  tide.  The  rain  still  fell  in  tor-  * 
rents,  and  a  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  out  of  the  harbor ;  but,  as  the 
line  of  ebb-tide  passed  close  to  the  point,  we  calculated  to  reach  it 
and  not  drift  out  to  sea. 

"No.  21  and  myself  kept  together  until  after  we  lost  sight  of 
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the  lighter's  lanterns ;  then  we  began  to  strike  oat  for  the  pointy 
which  we  were  fast  approaching. 

'^  No.  21  said  to  me,  '  That  was  my  daughter  that  gave  ns  the 
files.    I  told  her  before  I  left  Paris  to  follow  me.' 

'^ '  God  bless  her  I '  said  L  '  Farewell,  Pierre,  until  we  meet 
again/  and  I  began  to  leave  him. 

^'I  was  about  one  hundred  yards  ahead  of  him  when  I  saw  a 
light  approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  harbor,  and  soon  the 
hull  and  spars  of  a  vessel  loomed  close  to  me.  Her  bow  struck  my 
oar,  and  I  had  just  time  to  catch  her  chain  bobstay,  and  was  drawn 
along  at  a  furious  rate.  I  raised  myself  by  main  strength  on  to  the 
bobstay,  the  foam  of  the  vessel's  bow  coming  up  to  my  neck.  *  Thank 
God  I'  I  exclaimed,  'I  am  saved.' 

'^  I  now  went  to  work  to  file  off  my  waist-chain,  which  I  did  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  and  was  then  free  of  all  incumbrances. 

''It  was,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  I  got  rid  of  my  irons.  By  this  time  the  vessel  had  run  at 
least  sixteen  miles.  I  intended  to  let  her  run  until  I  was  discov- 
ered, which  would  not  probably  be  until  seven  o'clock;  'then,'  I 
argued,  '  the  ship  will  be  at  least  sixty  miles  from  Toulon,  and  will 
not  turn  back  for  the  sake  of  delivering  me  up.'  I  was  so  ex- 
hausted, however,  by  cold  and  fatigue,  that  I  found  I  must  get  on 
board  the  vessel  if  possible ;  so  I  crawled  in  over  the  bow,  and 
found  the  lookout  fast  asleep  on  his  watch.  There  was  a  dim  light 
forward,  where  the  crew  slept,  and,  looking  down,  I  saw  three  men 
sound  asleep  in  their  berths. 

"Kothing  disturbs  a  sailor  in  his  watch  below,  and  I  went  down 
among  the  sleepers.  I  picked  out  the  largest  shirt  and  pair  of 
pantaloons  I  could  find  and  put  them  on ;  I  then  put  on  a  pair  of 
shoes,  a  sou'wester,  and  an  oil-skin  coat,  and,  thus  equipped,  went 
on  deck  and  threw  my  convict  clothes  overboard. 

"  Aj3 1  came  up  from  below  the  man  at  the  bow  said,  '  Pep6,  is 
it  seven  bells  yet  ? '  '  No,'  I  replied.  The  lookout  fell  back  under 
his  tarpaulin  and  I  moved  aft  cautiously. 

"  One  man  was  leaning  under  the  lee  of  the  mainmast,  one  was 
at  the  helm,  and  two  or  three  seemed  to  be  asleep  under  the  lee  of 
the  cuddy. 

"  I  again  went  forward  and  tried  the  fore-hatch  cover,  and  found 
I  could  lift  it.  Then  I  looked  into  the  cook's  caboose,  and  found 
there  some  hard  bread  and  a  piece  of  pork.  The  tea-kettle  being 
on  the  galley  ready  for  the  morning  breakfiistj  I  took  it  along  with 
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me,  and  descended  with  my  plunder  into  the  fore-hatch,  hauled  the 
coTer  oyer  after  me,  and  laid  down  on  the  cargo  to  deep. 

"  Some  time  after  I  heard  all  hands  called,  and  supposed  it  was* 
half  after  seyen.  I  congratulated  myself  that  we  were  now  at  least 
serenty  miles  from  Toulon,  and  that  I  would  not  be  discoyered  for 
some  time  yet 

''I  moyed  further  aft  upon  the  cargo  and  breakfasted  upon  a 
pott  of  my  plunder.  I  remained  in  those  close  quarters  for  three 
days. 

**  And  now,  Myra,"  said  Bobert,  pausing  in  his  narrative,  "you 
must  be  tired  with  this  long  story.  After  dinner  I  will  tell  you 
the  rest.  Of  course,  I  have  omitted  many  details,  and  must  leave 
it  to  your  imagination  to  fill  them  in." 

''  I  am  strangely  interested,"  said  Myra,  "  in  all  that  you  have 
told  me.  Oh,  what  misfortunes  have  followed  you,  and  how 
bravely  you  have  borne  up  against  them  I  I  hope  you  soon  came 
to  the  end  of  your  troubles." 

**3fo,  child,"  he  replied,  "only  the  beginning — ^but  you  shall 
know  aU.  My  life,  I  fear,  is  ddomed  to  disappointments.  I  have 
not  taken  the  right  course  to  avoid  them,  but  while  I  live  you 
shall  be  my  care.    Now  play  something  for  me." 


CHAPTEB  Xm. 

BOBSBT  LE  DLUBLB  GO]SrCLin)ES  HIS  8T0BY. 

Arbb  dinner  Hyra  was  anxious  to  have  Bobert  continue  the 
stoiry  of  his  life,  and,  taking  his  hand  in  hers,  she  led  him  to  the 
parlor,  where  he  resumed  his  narrative.  • 

"At  the  end  of  the  third  day,"  said  Bobert,  "a  storm  broke, 
which  continued  until  morning.  The  night  following,  the  hatches 
wexe  left  off,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cargo  from  heating,  and  I  passed 
a  mure  pleasant  time  than  when  everything  was  shut  close,  for  the 
heat  had  been  almost  suffocating. 

"After  midnight,  hearing  no  movement  on  deck,  I  put  my 
head  above  the  hatch  to  get  more  air.  The  vessel  was  nearly  be- 
eafaned,  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  a  knot  and  a  half  an  hour. 
Everybody  was  asleep  except  the  man  at  the  wheel,  as  is  customary 
on  board  Mediterranean  merchant-vessels. 
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''  As  there  waa  no  moon,  I  determined  to  risk  going  on  deck. 
As  near  as  I  could  judge,  we  were  bound  up  the  Mediterranean,  per- 
haps to  Malta,  where,  once  on  shore,  I  would  be  a  free  man.  I 
could  not  consider  myself  free  while  on  board  a  French  yessel,'  for 
if  the  captain  suspected  me  of  being  a  convict  he  was  bound  to  turn 
me  oyer  to  the  first  French  ship-of-war  he  met 

'^  Seeing  a  moyement  among  the  crew  aft,  I  slipped  below.  I 
heard  the  steps  of  the  men  coming  forward,  and  heard  one  of  them 
say,  '  I  saw  it  standing  right  here,  and  it  disappeared  as  if  it  went 
oyerboard.'  *  I  saw  it  too,'  said  another  ;  '  it's  a  queer  ghost  that 
goes  about  stealing  grub  and  clothes.  I  must  tell  the  captain  about 
it  to-morrow.' 

'' '  Ah  !'  thought  I,  *  I  must  be  more  careful.'  The  calm  lasted 
two  days  more,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  our  yoyage  the  cook,  com- 
ing down  below  for  wood,  detected  me  as  I  was  lying  on  the  cargo. 
He  rushed  on  deck,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  down  to  see  who  was  there. 

'^ '  Gome  on  deck  and  show  yourself,'  shouted  the  captain,  and, 
finding  it  useless  longer  to  attempt  concealment,  I  came  out 

'^  ^  There's  my  clothes,'  said  one  ;  '  my  sou'wester,'  said  another ; 
'  my  oil-skin  coat,'  said  a  third ;  '  and  he's  the  man  that  took  my 
kettle,'  chimed  in  the  cook. 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  ^  I  am  the  man — ^necessity  knows  no  law.' 
'Where  did  you  come  from  ? '  said  the  captain. 
*  From  Toulon,'  I  replied. 

'  A  conyict  by  all  that's  holy  I '  exclaimed  the  captain.  '  Seize 
him  and  tie  him.'  But  the  sailors  did  not  seem  anxious  to  obey. 
The  big  burly  captain  was  the  only  one  that  appeared  inclined  to 
trouble  me. 

"  *  Look  here,  captain,'  said  I,  'I  am  no  conyict ;  only  a  poor 
sailer  who  wanted  to  see  his  mother  in  Malta.  You  will  find  me  a 
good  worker.  I  can  hand,  reef,  and  steer,  and  navigate  into  the 
bargain,  and  will  help  discharge  cargo  when  we  get  into  port' 

'^  The  captain,  finding  his  crew  were  not  interested  in  delivering 
me  up,  at  length  said,  *  Well,  you  will  receive  no  wages,  and  will 
get  a  thrashing  if  you  don't  do  your  work  well.'  He  was  a  brutal 
fellow,  and  used  to  frequently  thrash  his  men,  as  I  soon  dis- 
covered. 

"  '  All  right,'  said  I, '  about  the  working  part  As  to  the  thrash- 
ing part,  there  are  no  four  men  on  board  this  vessel  that  can  do 
that'    The  captain  looked  me  all  over,  and,  being,  perhaps,  of  the 
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nme  opinion^  walked  away,  the  crew  laughing  at  him  in  their 
deeyes. 

*'  *  Bully  for  you  I '  said  the  sailoiB.  '  It's  the  first  time  old 
Beelzebub  ever  met  his  match.'  Then  they  took  me  forward  and 
gaTe  me  a  hearty  breakfast 

**  I  did  all  the  hard  work  on  board  that  polaoca — kept  eyery- 
body's  lookout,  steered  nearly  all  the  watches  through,  and  was 
soon  a  uniyersal  fayorite.  Eyen  the  captain  found  no  fault 
with  me,  although  he  eyed  me  in  a  surly  manner  that  I  did  not 
like. 

'^  We  had  rounded  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and  Cape  Bon  was  in 
sight.  The  wind  was  light,  and  it  looked  squally  astern.  It  seems 
that  the  captain  was  intending  to  go  into  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  hoping 
to  find  a  French  ship-of-war  there  to  which  he  could  deliyer  me 
up,  for  he  did  not  belieye  my  story,  and  one  of  the  men  told  me 
what  he  was  going  to  do. 

*^  At  three  o'clock  the  wind  was  yery  shifty  and  squally.  All 
hands  were  sent  aloft  to  reef  topsails  and  furl  light  sails,  the  only 
persons  on  deck  being  the  captain,  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  my- 
setL    Cape  Bon  was  then  about  two  miles  ofL 

**  I  was  hauling  up  the  mainsail  all  by  myself,  when  the  squall 
struck  the  yesseL  It  was  more  than  I  could  do  to  handle  the  sail, 
which  was  fluttering  in  the  wind. 

**  *  You  infernal  lazy  conyict  I '  cried  the  captain  in  a  rage,  'get 
that  sail  in  or  111  flog  you.  Take  hold  here  with  me,'  and  betook 
hold  of  the  dew-garnet  to  haul  upon  it  '  Take  hold  at  once,  you 
lubber,  or  I'll  brain  you.' 

''  I  deliberately  folded  my  arms  and  said,  '  111  work  for  no  man 
that  treats  his  crew  like  dogs.  Your  sail  may  go  to  pieces  for  what 
I  care.' 

**  *  You  are  none  of  my  crew,  you  yile  conyict,'  he  howled,  and, 
rushing  at  me,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  my  head  which  I  warded  off, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  lying  senseless  upon  the  deck. 

**  The  man  at  the  wheel  rushed  to  the  captain's  assistance,  when 
I  took  him  by  the  collar  and  tied  his  hands  behind  him.  I  then 
put  the  helm  hard  down,  and  the  yessel  flew  up  into  the  wind, 
throwing  eyerything  aback. 

**  There  was  a  small  dinghy  hanging  at  the  stem.  It  was  but 
fli6  work  of  a  moment  to  lower  her,  and  I  was  soon  on  my  way  to 
the  shore,  which  was  about  a  mile  off. 

^'  I  knew  the  captain  would  not  come  to  for  some  time,  and 
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before  the  crew  could  get  down  from  aloft  I  should  be  on  shore  in 
Africa^  out  of  reach  of  French  rale. 

''  Eyerything  tamed  out  as  I  expected*  The  wind  being  in  my 
fayor,  I  soon  landed  on  the  beach  and  hauled  up  my  boat. 

**I  now  strode  up  to  the  Plains  of  Carthage^  and^  looking  sea- 
ward, the  polaoca  seemed  to  be  floundering  about  without  any  one 
to  control  her.  The  men  were  still  aloft,  trying  to  furl  the  sails, 
but  the  wind  had  increased  to  half  a  gale,  and  the  yessel  was  too 
weak-handed  for  the  men  to  handle  the  canyas  without  some  one 
to  guide  her  with  the  helm. 

^'  I  don't  suppose  the  men  on  the  yards  eyen  noticed  the  boat 
leaye  the  polaoca,  and  it  looked  to  me  as  if  the  captain  and  the 
helmsman  were  still  hars  de  combat.  It  was  no  business  of  mine^ 
howeyer,  and  I  turned  my  face  inland. 

'''Here,'  thought  I,  'am  I  standing  on  the  site  of  the  great 
city  of  Carthage,  Bome's  most  formidable  riyal.  For  centuries  it 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  ancient  world,  which  lost  its  most 
powerful  counterpoise  when  Carthage  felL' 

'"But  where,'  I  asked,  'are  the  remains  of  the  great  city  that 
once  stood  so  majestically  upon  this  plain,  whose  soldiers  gaye  the 
Bomans  more  trouble  than  all  their  other  adyersaries  put  together, 
whose  fleets  carried  terror  all  through  the  Mediterranean,  and 
whose  commerce  coyered  the  sea  ? ' 

"I  could  see  nothing  except  a  few  mounds  rising  aboye  the 
plain,  and  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct.  I  wandered  on  for  seyeral 
miles,  until  I  came  to  some  ruins  of  temples  and  tombs.  Into  one 
of  the  latter  I  descended,  and  found  it  a  place  where  I  could  spend 
the  night,  and  be  secure  from  pursuit  in  case  I  was  followed. 

"  A  fire  had  lately  been  burning,  and  I  found  a  broken  crock 
partly  filled  with  fresh  water.     I  drank,  and  laid  down  to  sleep. 

"  About  daylight  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  some  animal 
rushing  into  the  tomb  and  whining  piteously.  Looking  up,  I  saw 
a  young  lioness,  with  a  scarlet  collar  around  her  neck  and  part  of  a 
spear-handle  sticking  in  her  hip. 

"  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  pet  animal,  perhaps  the  property 
of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  that  had  escaped  and  had  been  wounded  by 
hunters. 

"  Going  toward  the  lioness,  I  patted  her  on  the  head.  She  licked 
my  hand.  I  then  pulled  the  broken  jayelin  from  her  side.  It 
seemed  to  relieye  the  animal,  which  immediately  commenced  to 
lick  the  wound. 
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*^  I  onoe  more  had  a  companion,  and  ona  that  did  not  seem  difl- 
posed  to  leaye  me. 

''  That  eyening  I  saw  some  Arab  tents  in  the  distance,  and,  as 
I  was  ahnost  starring,  I  went  toward  them.  I  found  a  man  tend- 
ing a  flock  of  sheep,  and,  making  signs  to  him,  he  gaye  me  a  piece 
of  meat,  some  black  bread,  and  dates.  I  returned  to  the  tomb  and 
diyided  my  meat  with  the  lioness. 

"  That  night  the  animal  crawled  quietly  ont  of  the  tomb  and 
disappeared,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she  retomed  with  a  lamb 
and  laid  it  at  my  feet,  licking  the  blood  that  came  from  its  throat. 
So  I  was  now  proyisioned  for  a  siege. 

''On  the  third  day,  about  noon,  I  heard  yoices  outside,  and 
recognized  that  of  the  captain  of  the  polacca.  He  had  eyidently 
gone  into  the  goleta,  anchored,  and  was  now  out  hunting  for  me. 

'*  *  There  are  marks  of  blood  on  these  steps,'  said  the  captain. 
'Fll  go  down  and  see  what  it  means.'  I  stood  close  to  the  aper- 
tme,  and  as  I  did  so  the  muzzle  of  a  long  musket  protruded  through 
the  entrance,  followed  by  the  captain. 

^^  I  struck  him  a  blow  with  my  open  hand.  The  gun  went  off, 
and  he  fell  forward  on  his  &ce.  As  he  fell,  the  lioness  struck  him 
on  ihe  head  with  her  paw.  Then  the  animal  uttered  a  frightful 
howl,  and  I  heard  the  party  outside  scampering  off.  I  looked  out 
and  saw  three  men  running  away,  whom  I  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  polacca. 

''  Finding  this  to  be  no  longer  a  safe  place,  I  stripped  the  cap- 
tain's senseless  body,  put  on  his  clothes,  and  went  out  of  the  tomb, 
followed  by  the  lioness. 

''I  took  the  road  to  the  beach,  where  some  fishermen  were 
hauling  a  seine,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  point  where  I  struck  it. 
Their  boat  was  afloat  near  me,  jhstened  by  a  rope  to  a  stake.  It 
was  a  fine  fishing  boat,  with  mast  and  sail  up.  I  jumped  into  the 
boat  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  The  lioness  followed,  and  we 
were  soon  going  rapidly  out  of  the  bay,  with  a  fresh  wind. 

''  I  was  reduced  to  such  straits  to  saye  my  life  that  I  neyer 
stopped  to  consider  that  I  was  depriying  those  poor  people  of  the 
means  of  making  a  liying.  The  hand  of  eyery  man  seemed  to  be 
against  me,  and  I  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast.  Had  those  fisher- 
men been  notified  that  an  escaped  conyict  was  concealed  in  the 
mins  of  Carthage,  they  would  haye  left  their  nets,  eyen  if  full  of 
fish,  and  joined  in  pursuit  of  me ;  such  is  the  loye  of  mankind  for 
hunting  each  other  down* 
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''In  this  respect  man  is  more  cmel  than  the  bmte  creation. 
The  latter  hnnt  each  other  only  when  in  want  of  f ood^  and  fre- 
quently display  great  courage  in  attacking  animals  of  greater 
strength.  But  what  courage  is  there  in  hunting  a  poor  wretch 
escaping  from  a  hideous  bondage  ? 

''My  conscience  was  soon  quieted  with  regard  to  taking  the 
boat.  I  carried  on  all  sail^  to  lay  as  great  a  distance  as  possible 
between  me  and  the  goleta.  I  was  the  more  induced  to  do  this  as 
I  saw  the  polacca  lying  in  port  close  to  a  French  brig-of-war. 

"  No  doubt  the  captain  of  the  French  brig  had  been  informed 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  my  case^  and  would  have  sent  his  ma- 
rines on  shore  to  hunt  for  me  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  but 
there  were  certain  forms  to  be  first  gone  through  with.  He  had 
first  to  see  the  French  consul-general,  who  must  communi<iate  with 
the  prime  minister,  and  then  the  prime  minister  must  refer  the 
matter  to  the  bey — all  proceedings  that  require  much  time  and 
diplomacy. in  all  Eastern  countries,  in  this  instance  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  me. 

"  The  last  I  saw  of  the  fishermen  they  were  hastening  toward 
the  goleta,  three  miles  away,  doubtless  to  procure  another  boat  in 
order  to  pursue  me.  I  calculated,  however,  that  they  could  not 
start  in  pursuit  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  by  that  time  my  sail 
would  be  out  of  sight  below  the  horizon. 

"At  sundown  I  saw  nothing  in  pursuit  of  me,  I  hoped  by  the 
morning  to  pass  the  south  end  of  Sardinia  and  coast  the  shore  of 
that  iskmid,  so  that,  at  a  moment's  notice  of  danger,  I  could  beach 
the  boat  and  take  to  the  mountains,  where  I  would  be  safe  and  be 
able  in  time  to  get  on  board  some  yessel  bound  to  America,  where 
I  was  determined  to  go  if  possible. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  a  brig  came  in  sight 
astern  and  rapidly  gained  on  my  boat.  In  four  hours  she  was 
close  alongside.     She  carried  the  American  fiag  flying  at  the  peak. 

"A  long,  slab-sided  Yankee,  without  coat  or  vest,  sang  out  to 
me  from  the  stem,  '  Halloo  !    Where  yer  bound  ?  * 

" '  I  am  in  distress,'  said  I,  '  and  want  to  get  aboard.' 

" '  Well,  scoot  her  alongside  and  grab  a  rope,  but  don't  miss  ifc. 
My  motto  is  never  to  stop  for  man  or  beast.' 

"I  sheered  alongside,  dropped  the  tiller,  and  made  fast  the  rope 
to  the  forward  thwart.  Then  a  parley  commenced.  I  invented  a 
story,  how  my  crew  had  run  off  with  my  vessel,  had  captured  thia 
fishing  boat,  put  me  and  the  lioness  into  it,  and  sailed  away. 
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'*  *  Where  are  yon  bound  ?*  I  asked. 

'^  'To  Rio  Janeiro/  said  the  skipper. 

'^ '  That  will  suit  me  exactly/ 1  said.  *  My  fellows  are  bonnd  for 
Montevideo,  and  Til  take  the  whole  of  them  if  I  can  find  a  French 
man-of-war  in  port' 

" '  French,  eh  ? '  said  the  Yankee.  '  Ton  speak  tamal  good 
English  for  a  frog-eater,  but  yon  don't  think  I'm  goin'  to  take 
that  critter  aboard,  do  yon  ?'  pointing  to  the  lioness. 

''Yes,  I  do,'  said  I,  as  I  clambered  up  the  side ;  and  Aysha,  as 
I  had  named  the  lioness,  after  the  Ph>phet's  wife,  jumped  on  board 
after  me. 

'"Wen,  here's  a  kettle  of  fish,'  said  the  Yankee;  'boardin' 
an  American  yessel  without  permission  I  What'U  Congress  say  to 
that?  There'll  be  war  with  France  in  less  than  four  months. 
But  yon  are  a  whopper,'  he  continued ;  '  you'd  do  a  lot  of  work, 
wouldn't  you  ?  I  am  short-handed,  and  intended  to  stop  at  Gibral- 
tar and  git  two  more  men«  What  kin  you  do  ?  Perhaps  I  needn't 
to  stop.' 

"  '  I  can  hand,  reef,  and  steer,'  said  I,  '  and  nayigate,  and  can 
hoist  out  more  cargo  than  any  three  men  in  your  brig.' 

" '  Then,'  said  the  captain,  '  I  needn't  go  into  Gibraltar,  Of 
course,  youll  work  your  passage,  and  pay  for  the  animal's  feed 
when  you  get  to  ]EUo.' 

"  '111  tell  you  what  111  do,'  said  I ;  'you  can  haye  my  boat, 
sails  and  all,  for  the  animal's  food — ^ 

"  'And  passage,'  said  he.  'Haul  up  the  mainsail,  back  main- 
topsail,  let  go  bowlines,  ease  ofE  jib-sheet,  down  helm.  I  said  that 
I  neyer  stopped  for  man  or  beast,  but  I  do  sometimes  for  a  boat 
with  a  tamal  good  sail  in  her.  Get  up  yard  and  stay  tackles. 
Here,  kumel' — speaking  to  me — 'you  and  I  histe  one  end  and  the 
erew  the  other.  I  wanted  a  launch,  and  this'U  do  until  I  can  swap 
her  off.* 

"  The  boat  was  soon  amidships,  and  we  filled  away  again. 

"  The  captain  proceeded  at  once  to  business.  '  My  mate  is  dead,' 
he  said.  '  My  second  mate  can't  nayigate ;  you  can.  If  youll  take 
mate's  berth,  it's  youm,  proyided  you'll  do  it  on  seaman's  wages. 
Yes  or  no?' 

"'Yes/ I  replied. 

"'Well,'  said  he,  'come  and  sign  shippin'  articles,  mess  along 
er  me,  $t  ceUrarJ  I  signed  the  papers,  and  was  installed  first 
officer  of  the  brig  Jasper,  of  Nantucket,  Captain  Abel  Jewsharp. 
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''  We  ran  oat  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  with  a  fine  wind  and 
steered  for  Madeira,  where  we  stayed  three  days  and  took  in  a  lot 
of  wine  for  the  Bio  market  We  were  fifty-two  days  from  the 
Straits  to  Bio,  with  fair  winds  and  pleasant  weather  all  the 
way. 

''As  we  sailed  into  the  beantifol  harbor  of  Bio  Janeiro,  with  its 
glorious  mountains  and  broad  sheet  of  water,  my  eyes  were  de- 
lighted with  the  sight  of  two  American  frigates,  the  Constitution 
and  the  Java.  I  felt  that  I  was  now  under  the  protecting  folds  of 
the  American  fiag,  and  that  no  one  would  dare  molest  me.  But 
how  little  I  knew  of  these  things  I 

''As  soon  as  we  anchored,  the  captain  went  on  shore  to  take  his 
papers  to  the  consul.  During  his  absence  the  captain  of  an  Ameri- 
can brig,  the  Belle,  came  on  board  to  see  if  he  could  purchase  any 
wine.  He  told  me  he  should  sail  next  day  for  New  York,  and  I 
engaged  to  go  with  him  as  mate. 

"  When  Captain  Jewsharp  returned  on  board  I  informed  him  of 
the  arrangement  I  had  made  with  the  captain  of  the  Belle. 

" '  What  in  thunder  will  I  do  P '  said  Captain  Jewsharp.  '  Hera 
hey  I  bin  supportin'  you  and  giyin'  you  a  free  passage,  and  treatin' 
you  like  a  lord,  an'  you  desert  me  the  first  occasion  that  ofEers. 
That's  as  much  as  I  could  expect  from  a  frog-eating  Frenchman.' 

'"That  remark  decides  the  matter,'  said  L  'I'm  not  a 
Erenchman.' 

" '  Then  you  told  me  a  tamal  lie,'  he  answered.  *  Well,  you 
may  go.  There's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  oyer  came  out  of  it. 
Ill  git  a  mate  that'll  giye  you  six  an'  beat  you.  Git  out  the  wine 
while  I  go  ashore,'  and  off  he  started. 

"  He  returned  in  half  an  hour  and  told  me  to  go  on  shore  with 
him  to  the  consul's  and  sign  the  necessary  papers.  When  we 
reached  the  mole  I  noticed  a  dozen  soldiers  marching  toward  ua. 
Two  policemen  suddenly  stepped  forward,  seized  me,  and  put  on 
hand  and  foot  irons. 

"I  was  completely  taken  by  surprise ;  but  it  would  hare  been 
death  to  me  to  haye  resisted  a  file  of  soldiers  with  loaded  musketa. 
I  did  not  understand  the  matter  at  all,  but  still  supposed  I  was 
going  before  the  American  consul. 

"  '  How  do  you  like  that  P'  said  Abel  Jewsharp.  'It  ain't  the 
first  time  you'ye  been  in  irons.  You're  the  feller  that  escaped  from. 
Toulon  when  I  was  there.  I  knew  yer  by  the  mark  on  yer  anm^ 
which  I  saw  yesterday  when  yer  had  yer  sleeyes  rolled  up.    You^ll 
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haye  to  go  back  to  the  galleys,  as  they'Te  an  eztradition  treaty  here 
with  France.' 

'^I  was  too  horrified  to  speak*  I  was  conducted  by  my  guard  to 
the  police  department,  and  there  I  was  arraigned,  examined,  and 
condemned,  without  eyidence  and  without  an  opportunity  of  a 
hearing." 

**  0  heayens  1 "  exclaimed  M^ra,  bursting  into  t^ars,  "  what  a 
&te  I  and  I  was  so  happy  thinking  you  would  soon  be  in  New  York, 
under  the  American  flag." 

''The  American  flag  I"  said  Bobert,  ynth  contempt.  ''I  saw 
ui  American  midshipman,  with  cocked  hat  and  dirk  on,  going  down 
to  his  boat,  and  sang  out  to  him,  '  Tell  your  captain  they  are  car- 
rying to  prison  an  American  citizen  who  has  committed  no  offense*' 
An  I  got  for  this  was  a  shower  of  blows  from  the  muskets  of  the 
soldiers. 

"I  belieye  some  inquiry  was  made  in  the  matter  by  the  consul, 
but  he  was  pleased  to  be  satisfied  with  the  police  report  that  I  was 
an  escaped  French  conyict,  who  had  conunitted  murder,  and  that 
my  description  had  been  sent  to  Bio  by  the  French  police  authori- 
ties. 

*'My  clothes  were  stripped  off  after  I  left  the  police  court,  and 
I  was  put  into  a  conyict's  dress  and  heayfly  chained,  for  the  re- 
port from  France  represented  me  as  the  most  herculean  and  brutal 
of  men. 

''  After  being  in  prison  about  six  hours  only  I  was  marched  out 
and  put  with  a  gang  of  conyicts,  the  worst-looking  set  of  wretches 
that  I  erer  laid  eyes  on. 

"•  I  was  labeled  No.  36,  the  number  I  bore  at  Toulon.  My  com- 
panion was  an  old  man  who  wept  all  the  time. 

''  We  were  bound  for  the  diamond  mines,  two  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Bio.  To  tell  you  all  the  sufferings  I  endured  march- 
ing under  a  tropical  sun  would  be  impossible.  But  I  neyer  let  my 
captors  see  that  I  suffered,  or  exhibited  the  least  impatience. 

''  I  helped  the  poor  old  man  by  my  side  along  as  well  as  I  could, 
bat  OIL  the  sixth  day  out  he  fell  dead.  After  that  I  had  no  com- 
panion, but  extra  chains  were  put  on  me. 

*'  We  were  fifteen  days  marching  two  hundred  miles,  and  finally 
arriyed  at  the  diamond  mines,  worn  out  with  fatigue.  Fiye  of  our 
niimber  died  on  the  journey. 

"  The  wretched-looking  country  to  which  we  were  taken  beg- 
gars description.    The  sun  poured  down  all  day  long,  when  it  did 
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not  rauij  and  the  corral  or  pen  we  Uved  in  was  not  eneen  fit  for 
beasts.  But  I  can  not  give  an  account  of  all  I  suffered ;  it  would 
fill  a  book. 

"  I  was  here  chained  to  a  man  who  had  worked  in  the  mines 
six  years,  and  had  only  one  year  to  serve.  Few  that  are  sent  to 
these  mines  liye  as  long  as  that.  Only  think  how  men  have  to  suf- 
fer in  procuring  the  diamonds  with  which  women  adorn  them- 
selves I    They  are  not  worth  the  blood  and  money  they  cost.         * 

''  My  new  companion  turned  out  to  be  as  agreeable  a  person  as 
one  could  expect  under  the  circumstances.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished mineralogist,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  mines  for  aome 
political  offense,  and  his  conversation  made  the  days  pass  less 
wearily. 

'*  The  o£Scers  and  soldiers  at  the  mines  that  guarded  the  con- 
victs were  all  there  for  punishment.  The  only  independent  person 
was  the  government  agent,  who  received  a  large  salary,  and  domi- 
nated over  everybody.  It  was  not  a  happy  community,  and  a  man 
fientenced  to  the  mines  had  better  jump  over  the  first  precipice  he 
comes  to  than  to  serve  his  term*  A  release  seldom  comes  except 
by  death. 

'^  The  man  to  whom  I  was  chained  had  a  retreat  to  which  he 
resorted  every  day  after  labor  was  over.  It  was  under  the  lee  of  a 
large  rock  shaded  by  trees.  Here  we  sat  in  leisure  moments  day 
after  day,  the  old  man  imparting  to  me  varied  and  useful  informa- 
tion. I  always  felt  sorry  when  the  guard  ordered  us  into  the  cor- 
ral. 

^' Three  weeks  after  our  acquaintance  commenced  the  old  mia- 
eralogist  fell  ill,  and  I  attended  him  like  a  brother.  He  was  still 
chained  to  me,  but  I  did  all  the  work,  for  which  he  was  very 
grateful. 

'^  On  the  third  day  of  his  illness  we  sat  down,  after  we  had 
returned  from  work,  in  our  accustomed  place  under  the  shade  of 
the  rock.  For  a  long  time  my  companion  was  silent.  At  length 
he  spoke : 

'^  *  My  young  friend,'  said  he,  '  I  feel  that  I  can  not  live  long. 
I  did  hope  to  serve  out  my  term  and  get  away  from  here,  but  tl^e 
government  always  imposes  a  term  through  which  no  man  can  live. 
You  are  of  such  strength  that  you  may  be  able  to  endure  it,  and 
finally  get  away.  I  therefore  desire  that  you  shall  benefit  by  n&y 
gains,  for,  although  I  have  been  closely  watched,  I  have  succeeded 
in  accumulating  great  wealth.    The  ground  we  are  now  sitting  oxi 
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contains  all  m j  findings  that  I  hare  secreted  from  time  to  time. 
Thiee  feet  under  the  flat  stone  on  whioh  I  am  sitting  are  diamonds 
worth  thonsandfl  of  dollars.  Yon  need  not  attempt  to  secnie  any 
from  the  diggings.  That  wonM  probably  bring  yon  nnder  snspi* 
cion  and  get  yon  in  tronble.  There  is  hardly  a  single  oonviot 
here  that  has  not  at  some  time  been  detected  in  secreting  yaln* 
able  stones  and  been  scTerely  pnnished  for  it.  Gain  the  oonfi* 
dence  of  the  bmtes  in  command,  and  they  will  not  watch  yon 
closely.  When  I  am  dead,  all  this  bnried  wealth  is  yonrs  when 
yon  are  liberated,  as  I  tmst  yon  will  be.  Come  here  at  the  heb 
moment  and  secnre  the  diamonds.  Yon  will  remember,  I  trust, 
the  old  man  in  the  days  of  your  prosp^ty,  and  breathe  a  sigh  to 
his  memory.' 

**  I  pressed  his  hand,  imd  nothing  more  was  said.  Three  days 
laterhedied.  I  was  truly  grieved,  and  shed  tears.  The  commandant 
was  tonched  with  my  grief,  and  allowed  me  to  bury  my  companion  in 
a  substantial  coffin  constructed  by  myself.  As  I  had  always  con- 
ducted myself  with  propriety,  I  was  not  chained  to  any  one  after 
the  old  man's  death. 

'^  I  worked  hard  in  the  mines  and  secured  a  great  number  of 
diamonds,  and,  what  was  unusual,  neyer  attempted  to  conceal 
any,  whidi  caused  me  to  be  trusted  more  and  more.  My  life  glided 
along  then  with  less  hardship,  if  not  more  pleasantly. 

'*  One  day,  on  my  return  from  work,  an  English  nayal  officer, 
who  was  Yisiting  the  mines,  passed  near  me.  I  said  suddenly  to 
him,  'Will  you  please  inform  the  United  States  consul  at  Bio 
that  an  American  citizen  is  confined  here  for  no  crime,  and  that 
it  is  hn  duty  to  procure  my  rdease  ? ' 

*'  ^  Say  you  are  an  Englishman,'  he  replied, '  and  I'll  take  you 
back  with  me.  What  a  shame  that  these  blackguards  should  keep 
a  man  like  you  at  this  kind  of  work  I  What  a  captain  of  a  top 
you'd  make !  I'm  up  here  with  authority  to  take  away  any  Brit- 
isher I  may  find  who  will  serve  in  his  Majesty's  navy.' 

'*  *  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  I,  'but  I  am  an  American,  and  must 
come  out  of  this  as  an  American.  Could  you  not  mention  me  to 
the  captain  of  the  Oonstitution  ? ' 

'' '  Yes,  I  will,'  he  said ;  'but  better  say  you  are  an  English- 
man, and  weTl  haye  you  out  at  once,  or  knock  Bio  down  with  our 
guns.' 

"  I  thanked  the  officer  again,  and  he  walked  away. 

"  Three  weeks  after  that  an  order  came  for  my  liberation.    As 
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no  order  had  been  sent  from  France  for  my  extradition,  the  au- 
thorities at  Sio  were  glad  to  get  ont  of  trouble  for  taking  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  out  of  an  American  yesseL  The  commandant  was  di- 
rected to  treat  me  with  consideration.  My  clothes  were  sent  to 
me,  and  once  more  I  was  a  free  man,  I  was  eyen  giyen  a  room  in 
the  barracks  while  I  remained  at  the  mines^  which,  of  coarse,  was 
not  long. 

'^  At  night  I  yisited  the  spot  where  the  old  mineralogist  had 
concealed  his  treasure,  and  below  the  rock,  as  he  had  told  me,  I 
found  eight  large  diamonds.  I  had  no  time  to  examine  the  stones;, 
but  concealed  them  about  my  person.  As  I  was  now  exempt  from 
search,  I  had  little  apprehension  of  further  trouble. 

^' Eight  days  afterward  I  reported  myself  to  the  consul  at  Bio, 
who  told  me  that  a  British  officer  had  reported  my  condition  to 
him,  and  spoken  of  the  handsome  manner  in  which  I  had  behayed 
in  refusing  to  be  liberated  except  as  an  American.  The  British 
admiral  told  the  consul  if  he  didn't  haye  me  liberated  he  would 
demand  me  as  a  British  subject ;  and,  said  he,  '  if  they  don't  giye 
him  up  I'll  send  my  marines  up  there  to  fetch  him.'  The  Ameri- 
can commodore  also  put  in  a  demand,  and,  in  consequence,  I  was 
free  once  more,  priyileged  to  go  where  I  pleased. 

^^  At  Bio  I  locked  the  door  of  my  room  at  the  hotel  and  ex- 
amined my  diamonds.  I  had  learned  enough  from  the  mineralo- 
gist to  know  their  approximate  yalue.  The  two  larger  I  judged 
worth  at  least  fifteen  thousand  dollars  each,  and  the  others  from 
three  to  ten  thousand  apiece — in  all,  some  seyenty-fiye  thousand 
dollars. 

^^  I  was  oyerjoyed  at  my  windfall,  but  I  coxQd  not  help  thinking 
of  the  poor  old  man  who  had  worked  in  yain  for  six  long  years  to 
accumulate  this  wealth. 

'^I  sewed  all  the  stones  in  the  lining  of  my  coat,  except  the 
smallest  one,  which,  the  next  day,  I  carried  to  a  diamond-store  and 
submitted  to  the  proprietor's  inspection. 

^'He  offered  me  eighteen  hundred  dollars  for  it,  which  I  con- 
cluded to  accept.  A  day  or  two  afterward  I  sailed  for  London  iin 
a  fast-sailing  British  ship. 

'^  To  make  a  long  story  shorter,  I  sold  all  my  stones  in  tlio 
rough,  in  London,  for  seyenty-two  thousand  dollea*s.  The  dealer* 
said  they  might  be  worth  more,  but  he  had  to  run  some  risk  in  tlie 
cutting. 

I  was  yery  anxious  to  get  to  America,  and  soon  after  took  pas- 
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sage  in  a  Liverpool  packet^  and^  when  I  landed  in  New  York,  felt 
for  the  first  time  thoroughly  secure  from  French  tyranny. 

''I  had  no  sooner  landed  than  I  began  the  search  for  my  pet 
lioness  Aysha,  for  I  knew  that  Captain  Jewsharp  would  conyert 
her  into  cash  as  soon  as  he  reached  New  York. 

''  One  day  I  entered  a  circus  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  In 
one  part  of  the  tent  were  some  cages  of  animaLs,  and  a  lioness  that 
had  been  lying  down  jumped  up  on  seeing  me  and  began  to  howl. 
I  recognised  Aysha  at  once,  but  so  altered  I  She  was  all  skin  and 
bone,  and  her  eyes  had  a  fierce,  lurid  expression.  I  walked  up  to 
the  cage,  put  my  hand  in,  and  Aysha  licked  it  with  joy. 

" '  Stranger,*  said  the  keeper  to  me,  *  you  are  very  rash.  I 
wonder  that  animal  didn't  tear  your  arm  ofL  She's  the  most  dev- 
ilish critter  we  have  in  the  show.' 

"  *  Open  the  cagenloor  and  let  me  go  in,'  said  I.  'I  will  show 
you  how  easy  it  is  to  manage  her.' 

"  *  Not  for  the  world,'  said  the  keeper.  '  We  never  allow  any  one 
to  go  near  her.  She  will  turn  on  you  before  you  know  it,  unless 
you  have  the  power  of  controlling  animals  that  I  don't  possess.'  All 
this  time  Aysha  was  licking  my  hand  through  the  bars  of  her  cage. 

'' '  It  b^ts  all,'  said  the  keeper,  ^  how  that  animal  acts  toward 
you.  Here  is  the  key,  if  you  think  you  can  go  in  without  risking 
your  life.' 

''  I  went  into  the  cage  and  sat  down.  Aysha  crawled  up  to 
me  and  laid  her  head  in  my  lap,  testifying  in  every  way  her  joy  at 
seeing  me.  Then  I  opened  the  cage-door  and  Aysha  followed  me 
oat,  the  keeper  and  all  hands  running  away  in  terror.  Presently, 
finding  the  animal  was  quiet  and  that  it  obeyed  all  my  commands, 
the  keeper  came  back. 

'^  *  This  lioness  is  my  property,'  said  I.  *  She  was  stolen  from 
me.    What  will  you  take  for  her  ? ' 

^  ^Nine  hundred  dollars,'  said  the  keeper,  ^  is  the  price  we  paid 
for  her  to  a  ship-captain.' 

^ '  Yes,'  said  I,  '  Abel  Jewsharp,  who  stole  her  from  me.  Well, 
I  will  give  you  what  you  paid  for  her.' 

" '  Take  her,'  said  the  man ;  ^  she  is  no  use  to  us.  We  can't 
manage  her,  and  you  can.'  That's  the  way  I  regained  possession  of 
Ajsha. 

"  Soon  after  this  incident  I  purchased  this  house.  The  rest  you 
ksow.  So  now,  my  child,  my  story  is  ended.  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  am  engaged  in  enterprises  that  wiU  either  make  or  break  me. 
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I  may  be  utterly  rained,  and  again  thrown  back  by  adversity  into 
many  of  the  horrors  through  which  I  have  passed  before. 

^*  I  forgot  to  mention  that  a  year  after  I  settled  here  I  sent 
Walter  to  Paris  with  a  letter  to  my  old  landlord  of  La  Fame,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  send  me  all  my  effects.  I  told  him  how  I 
had  escaped,  and  that  I  was  doing  well  and  was  happy.  In  reply  I 
receiyed  a  letter  congratulating  me,  and  giving  me  one  piece  of 
news  that  quite  staggered  me.  It  was  that  the  Count  of  Monte- 
bello  and  the  marchioness  were  married  in  less  than  a  year  after  the 
murder  of  the  marquis. 

'' '  My  God  I'  I  said,  'I  see  it  all  now.'  I  was  the  tool  and  the 
victim  of  these  murderers.  I  determined  to  be  rerenged.  I  saw 
that  from  the  very  first  the  count  had  inveigled  me  into  the  meshes 
of  the  net,  and  how  adroitly  he  had  managed  to  fix  the  murder 
upon  me.  I  remembered  how  those  steel-gray  eyes  of  the  mar- 
chioness would  glitter  when  she  clasped  my  hand  in  hers  in  lover- 
Uke  fashion,  while  she  doubtless  said  to  herself,  '  0  fool  I  I  am 
sacrificing  you  to  the  man  I  love,  and  your  head  shall  fall  by 
the  axe,  or  your  youth  be  spent  in  the  hulks,  while  my  love 
and  I  enjoy  the  fruition  of  our  hopes  far  out  of  reach  of  your 
revenge.' 

'^  There  never  was  a  case  of  murder  where  the  perpetrators  so 
completely  succeeded  in  fixing  the  crime  on  another.  Not  a  single 
doubt  ever  entered  the  mind  of  any  one  that  the  marchioness  and 
count  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  mar- 
chioness had  the  sympathy  of  all  Paris. 

**  The  old  landlord  informed  me  that  the  world  of  fashion  was 
somewhat  shocked  at  a  marriage  made  so  suddenly,  considering  the 
grief  exhibited  by  the  widow  at  her  husband's  death ;  but  the  mar- 
chioness gaye  a  grand  entertainment  that  eclipsed  anything  that 
had  been  seen  before  in  the  gay  city.  People  applauded^  and  said  : 
'Ah,  she  is  divine  I  Her  house  will  be  even  more  channing  than 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  marquis,  who  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
an  old  dolt  that  did  not  appreciate  his  charming  wife.' 

"  I  wonder  what  Paris  will  say  when  I  bring  these  murderers  to 
the  scaffold  or  to  the  galleys  I  The  Count  of  Montebello^  no  doubt, 
did  the  deed  with  his  own  hand,  after  the  wife  had  stupefied  her 
husband  with  drugs. 

''I  shall  devote  my  life  and  fortune  to  bringing  these  two 
wretches  to  justice,  but  I  can  not  return  to  Paris  at  present,  nor 
have  I  yet  sufficient  money  to  carry  out  my  plans.     It  is  this 
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money  I  am  working  for  now  that  caQsefl  me  to  lead  a  life  of  mys- 
teiy.    And  I  may  fail  ia  my  object  after  aU. 

"  Erom  my  earliest  recollection,  the  world  has  been  hard  upon  me. 
Where  I  haye  performed  kind  actions  I  haye  been  rewarded  with 
ingntitade ;  where  I  haye  giyen  loye  I  haye  encountered  treachery 
in  retncn.  I  haye  neyer  had  sympathy  extended  to  me  from  any 
q[iiarter.  In  my  interconrse  with  the  outside  world  I  haye  found 
nothing  but  ayarice  and  dishonesty,  and  among  my  most  intimate 
acquaintances  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  trust  my  interests." 

''  Would  you  not  trust  me  ?  ^  said  Myra»  raising  her  tearful 
eyes  to  his.     ''  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  for  you." 

"  Of  course,  my  child,"  said  Bobert,  "  I  would  trust  you  in  eyery 
way.  But  you  are  not  my  outside  world ;  you  are  my  guardian 
angel,  and  when  I  am  about  to  engage  in  what  people  might  call 
unlawful  acts  I  think  of  your  innocent  face,  and  the  thought  stays 
my  hand. 

''  But,  Myra,  you  may  as  well  know  the  worst  of  me.  My  life 
is  a  reckless  one.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  history  ?  My  hand  is  against  the  rich,  that  I 
may  help  the  poor.  If  I  perform  a  good  action  to-day,  I  mar  it 
to-morrow  by  doing  something  not  in  consonance  with  the  laws  of 
sodety ;  and  I  help  the  poor  with  the  gold  I  squeeze  from  the  grip 
of  the  purse-proud  money-maker.  Although  you  haye  known  me 
only  as  the  beneyolent  Mr.  Robert,  who  is  always  helping  the  op- 
pressed, you  must  know  me  also  as  one  who  strips  the  rich  to  enable 
me  to  carry  on  my  beneyolence." 

Myi»  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  ''  I  do  not  understand,"  she 
said,  "nor  do  I  want  to.  I  know  no  one  so  good  as  you,  and  I 
could  not  be  made  to  belieye  that  you  would  oyer  do  anything  that 
would  bring  a  blush  to  your  cheek." 

*'  Perhaps  not,  Myra, "  be  replied.  "  The  cheek  may  be  too  hard- 
ened to  blush ;  but,  child,  let  me  always  haye  your  affection,  no 
matter  what  I  may  be,"  and  Bobert  stooped  and  kissed  her  brow, 
oyer  which  the  rich  blood  mantled  as  she  felt  the  pressure  of  his 
lips. 

''And  now,  Myra,"  he  said,  ''I  must  to  business,  for  I  haye 
much  to  do  before  I  go  away  to-night  I  haye  deyoted  many  hours 
to  giying  you  an  outline  of  my  life  up  to  the  time  I  arriyed  in 
New  York.  It  is  better  you  should  not  know  all  that  has  since 
occurred.  If  in  the  future  you  hear  of  acts  at  which  your  nature 
HiToItBy  remember  that  I  haye  much  to  forgiye  in  the  world,  and 
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that  it  most  pay  the  penalty  for  the  cmdty  it  has  practiced  upon 
me. 

''Now  send  Walter  to  me  in  the  paneled  room,  I  sent  word  to 
him  to  meet  me  here  at  this  hour." 

Myra  arose  and  went  to  comply  with  Bohert's  request^  her  inno- 
cent face  full  of  wonder  at  all  she  had  heard. 

Bobert  le  Diable  was  waiting  in  the  paneled  room  when  a  young 
man  neatly  dressed  entered  and  bowed  low. 

''How  are  you,  Walter  ?''  said  Bobert,  extending  his  hand,  which 
the  youth  took  respectfully. 

"  Well,  thank  you,  sir.    All  your  orders  have  been  carried  out." 

"  Sit  down  and  tell  me  all,"  said  Bobert 

"  You  see,  all  this  paneled  work,  sir,  looks  just  as  it  did.  I 
hired  the  man  you  told  me  of,  and  kept  him  here  while  he  did 
the  work,  bringing  him  here  blindfolded  at  night,  and  using  the 
same  precaution  when  he  went  away.  I  saw  him  on  board  the 
schooner  bound  for  Porto  Bico,  and  he  signed  a  contract  not  to 
return  for  two  years,  I  paying  him  one  thousand  dollars. 

"Here,  sir,  are  three  closets  apparently  with  shelyes  twenty* 
two  inches  deep  and  thirty  inches  wide.  By  touching  this  knob  the 
closet  will  descend  to  the  walled  room  below,  which  has  no  apparent 
outlet  but  the  door  of  which  you  know.  This  square  of  floor  near 
the  window,  set  in  so  neatly  no  one  could  detect  it,  rises  on  touch- 
ing a  spring,  and  steps  are  revealed  leading  to  the  cellar.  You  see 
that  one  in  this  room  has  the  choice  of  four  different  ways  of  leaving 
it  I  have  seen  the  captain  of  the  schooner  and  given  him  your 
orders.    Kimble  is*waiting  below,  sir,  until  you  want  to  see  him." 

"  All  right,'*  said  Bobert,  "  you  have  done  welL  Now,  Walter,  I 
want  to  inquire  how  your  wooing  with  Myra  progresses  ?  " 

"Ah,  sirl"  replied  the  young  man,  "very  poorly,  I  fear 
Myra  will  never  cast  her  eyes  upon  me  in  other  than  a  sisterly 
fashion.  When  I  speak  to  her  of  love  it  pains  her,  and  she  asks 
me  to  desist  I  love  her  too  much  to  make  her  feel  uncomfort- 
able." 

"  Well,  patience,  Walter,"  said  Bobert.  "  Borne  was  not  built  in 
a  day.  You  may  win  in  the  end.  If  anything  happens  to  me,  you 
will  be  Myra^s  only  protector.  When  I  go  away  I  confide  her  to 
your  care.  Ood  knows  if  I  shall  ever  return  here.  Bemember, 
Walter,  all  that  I  have  done  for  you,  and  try  and  return  it  by  your 
care  for  Myra  if  anything  happens  to  me." 

"I  shall  never  forget  what  you  have  done  for  me,"  said  Wal- 
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ter.  **  How  could  I  forget  the  time  when  I  was  arrested  as  a  thief, 
and  you  gave  bonds  for  me,  secured  me  counseli  and  not  only 
cleared  me  of  the  charge,  but  fixed  it  upon  the  proper  person  P  You 
hare  supported  me  and  my  poor  sick  mother  ever  since,  and  my 
life  will  always  be  at  your  service.  Words,  sir,  can  never  express 
my  thanks ;  but,  inde{)endently  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  you,  I  would 
die  to  serve  Myra." 

*^  Then,''  said  Bobert, ''  I  shall  feel  comforted  when  I  leave  her. 
Myra  may  stiU  come  to  look  upon  you  in  a  different  light,  and  she 
is  a  girl  worth  waiting  for.    Now  send  Nimble  to  me.'' 

Presently  an  odd-looking  lad  with  a  queer  old  face  appeared. 
The  new-comer,  who  was  dressed  in  a  blue  suit,  was  of  so  slight  a 
figure  that  it  seemed  as  if  one  could  Bpaia  his  waist  with  his  hand. 

He  knelt  and  kissed  his  master's  hand*  **  I  longed  so  to  see 
you.  Master  Bobert,"  he  said.  **  I  thought  you'd  never  send  for 
me." 

''Everything  in  time.  Nimble.  But  how  gets  on  the  school- 
ing?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  don't  think  even  you  would 
find  fault  with  me.  I  stand  head  in  all  my  dasses,  and  that's  say- 
ing a  good  deal  for  one  that  you  picked  up  starving  in  the  streets 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  who  then  scarcely  knew  how  to  read." 

''  Well,  Nimble,"  said  Bobert,  ^*  I  have  sent  for  you  to  give  you 
BOBie  instructions  before  I  go  away.  In  case  you  hear  of  my  get- 
ting into  trouble  you  must  find  me.  I  leave  that  to  your  instinct. 
Here  in  this  little  secret  closet " — and  he  touched  a  knob  in  the 
panel,  causing  a  door  to  fly  open — ''you  will  find  a  strong  malle- 
able wire  with  a  bullet  attached,  so  that  it  can  be  thrown  up  to  a 
window.  In  this  bundle  is  a  tiny  file  and  saw  for  cutting  iron. 
When  you  find  where  I  am,  get  these  to  me,  and,  if  you  receive  a 
message  from  me,  come  wherever  I  am,  and  with  several  disguises. 
Remember  what  I  have  taught  you  from  time  to  time,  and  be  cau- 
tious how  you  proceed.    Now,  good-night." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  boy,  who,  knowing  Bobert  le  Diable's 
humor,  left  the  room. 

That  evening  Bobert  spent  with  Myra,  but  at  eleven  o'clock  he 
said,  "Now,  my  child,  I  must  leave  you,  and  may  not  see  you  for 
flome  time." 

Myra  burst  into  tears.  Bobert  embraced  her  fondly,  and  left  her 
weeping  upon  the  sofa.  As  he  passed  Aysha,  the  lioness  whined. 
He  patted  her  head  and  went  into  the  paneled  roonu 
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Here  he  armed  himself  with  a  double-barreled  pistol  and  dirk- 
knife.  Touching  a  spring  in  the  panel,  a  door  opened,  and  he  was 
soon  in  the  street. 


OHAPTEB  XIV. 

THE  HTSIEBIOUS  ASSBHBLY. 

Ik  the  center  of  a  row  of  houses  in  Pine  Street  there  stood  an 
old  brick  building  that  had  the  appearance  of  being  uninhabited. 
Cobwebs  hung  around  the  closed  shutters,  and  the  heayy  hinges  of 
the  door  were  coyered  with  rust.  It  did  not  look  like  a  desirable 
house  to  rent.  Next  door  to  it  was  a  smaller  house  of  a  little  more 
modem  appearance,  but  far  from  inyiting.  This  place  was  kept 
as  an  eating*house  by  one  Hans  Hammel,  a  German,  whose  dingy 
sign  appeared  oyer  the  front  door. 

It  was  sundown.  The  street*lamps  were  not  yet  lighted,  and 
the  lamps  in  Hans  Hammel's  establishment  were  not  yery  numer- 
ous nor  yery  brilliant.  The  house  looked  as  if  it  were  ordinarily 
frequented  by  common  wayfarers  only,  yet  on  the  eyening  in 
question,  which  was  the  night  following  the  one  in  which  Bobert 
le  Diable  left  home,  it  appeared  to  be  occupied  by  a  good  many 
people  of  different  sexes. 

As  a  person  entered  the  house  the  burly  proprietor  would  aak 
him,  *^  Will  you  haf  shops  mit  brod  ant  putter,  or  eks  mit  zhrimp  ? 
for  dat's  all  ter  ish.    Effery  potty  likes  dem  zhrimp." 

If  the  answer  was  ''  eks  mit  zhrimp,"  Hans  Hammel  would  pass 
the  speaker  into  the  next  room>  where  he  would  ascend  a  long,  nar- 
row stairway  until  he  reached  the  room  aboye,  which  contained  five 
painted  pine  tables,  the  tableware  and  other  furnishings  b^g  of 
the  commonest  description. 

Only  one  guest  at  a  time  was  admitted  to  this  priyate  parlor^ 
and  he  or  she  was  blindfolded  by  the  waiter,  led  into  a  closet  and 
placed  face  to  the  waUL  The  closet  would  then  reyolye  on  a  piyot^ 
and  the  occupant  would  presently  find  himself  in  another  room,  m 
company  with  others  that  had  arriyed  before.  This  performance 
seemed  to  be  understood  by  all,  yet  no  one  knew  where  he  waa,  or 
how  he  got  into  the  room. 

A  detectiye  would  hardly  haye  discoyered  the  contriyanoe,  for 
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in  appearance  fhexe  was  a  ckset  on  each  side,  oontaming  a  lot  of 
bottles  and  other  mbbish. 

The  Toom  into  which  penons  were  thus  introdnoed  had  all  the 
shuttera  closed  and  was  lighted  by  two  dim  oil-lamps.  The  women 
present  wore  thick  veils,  and  the  men  had  their  faces  covered.  All 
were  apparently  strangers  to  each  other  and  known  only  to  the 
chief,  who  sat  at  a  small  table  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Back  of 
him  were  f  onr  other  persons,  also  disguised. 

The  room,  which  was  in  the  old  hoHse  we  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, was  once  nsed  for  merchandise.  It  was  some  fifty  feet 
long  by  thirty  wide.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment  were 
benches  where  persons  entering  cbnld  sit  in  obscurity,  no  one  rec- 
ognizing them. 

The  man  at  the  table  had  a  large  nose,  a  red  face,  and  a  long, 
white  beard.  A  pair  of  huge  blue  goggles  added  a  little  to  his 
personal  appearance.  A  dark  gown,  like  that  of  a  jndge,  covered 
him  from  head  to  foot  The  fonr  satellites  in  his  rear  were 
eqmpi)ed  in  somewhat  similar  fashion. 

At  Beren  o'clock  the  chief  of  the  society  (for  a  society  it  evi- 
dently was)  broke  the  silence.  '' Connect  the  bell  and  post  the 
gnard,^  said  he.    "  Gome  forward.  No.  6.** 

A  woman  of  uncertain  age  advanced  to  the  table.  A  thick  cur- 
tain was  dropped  behind  her,  so  that  she  was  cut  ofl  entirely  from 
the  outside.     ^*  Speak,**  said  the  duel 

*'  Here  are  the  house-keys,"  she  said.  ''  You  can  take  impres- 
Qona,  and  I  can  return  them  by  nine  o'clock.  -  The  silver  is  in  the 
dining-room  closet,  top  shelf.  There  are  some  bank-notes  in  the 
library-desk.  There  is  no  jewelry  in  the  house,  most  of  the  family 
being  away.** 

The  keys  were  handed  to  the  four  men,  who,  after  taking  im« 
piessions  in  wax,  returned  them  to  the  woman. 

''What  is  the  number  of  the  house  P"  said  tilie  man  with  the 
white  beard. 

''No.  67  Bowling  Green,'*  said  the  woman. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  man.  '^  There  are  your  instructions," 
handing  her  a  paper  in  cipher.  "  Now  go  home."  She  was  then 
blindfolded  behind  a  screen  which  hid  the  closet-door,  and  pivoted 
out.  As  she  passed  through  the  dining-room  Hans  Hammel  in- 
quired, "  How  you  like  dem  zhrimp  P  All  der  gals  likes  dem." 
The  woman  made  no  reply,  but  disappeared  through  the  door  into 
the  street. 
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*^  Gome  forward^  No.  9/'  said  the  man  in  the  white  beard.  A 
young  mail  advanced  to  the  table. 

*^  Well,  what  news  P ''  said  the  ohief. 

'^  A  rope-ladder  will  be  let  down  jbrom  the  second  story,  back 
window,  of  Wiseman  &  Co.'s  jewelry  store  at  twelye  o'clock  to-mor« 
row  night.  The  man  on  watch  will  be  dragged,  and  after  ten 
o'clock  will  know  nothing." 

''All  right,"  said  the  chief ;  ''yon  have  done  well  and  may  go." 
He  made  some  notes  with  a  pencil  as  the  man  was  pivoted  out. 

When  the  man  got  down-stairs  Hans  Hammel  asked  him,  "  How 
yon  like  dem  zhrimp,  vich  effry  potty  likes  ?"  The  man  went  into 
the  street  without  replying. 

"  No.  10,"  said  the  ohief. 

A  girl  of  slight  figure  tripped  up  to  the  table.  ^'  I  am  sorry  to 
tell  your  honor,"  said  she,  "  that  K.  W.  is  under  suspicion  of  tak- 
ing Mrs.  Buggles's  diamonds.  His  room  has  been  shadowed  by  a 
new  detective — a  man  of  seventy,  who  understands  his  business.  The 
K.  W.  had  been  away  a  week  or  so,  they  thought  in  the  house.  I 
cleaned  up  and  dusted  the  room  every  day  except  the  day  after  the 
robbery." 

"Involuntary  contribution,  if  you  please,"  said  the  chief. 

"I  beg  your  honor's  pardon,"  said  the  girl,  "but  the  last  night 
on  which  he  came  in  with  a  night-key  he  smoked  a  cigar  in  the 
room  and  left  the  ashes  on  the  mantel,  which  the  detective  saw  and 
made  a  note  of.  He  changed  his  collar  and  his  boots^  and  the  old 
man  questioned  me  so  closely  that  I  became  nervous,  and  he  saw 
that  I  was  trying  to  fool  him.  That  afternoon  I  mailed  a  letter 
for  the  K.  W.,  putting  him  on  his  guard.  The  same  day  the  land- 
lady hired  another  girl  to  help  me  with  the  work,  but  she  is  a  fool, 
and  I  don't  think  the  landlady  suspects  anything." 

"That  shows  how  easily  you  can  be  gulled,"  said  the  chief. 
^'The  landlady  is  in  league  with  the  detective,  and  the  girl  is  there 
to  shadow  you.  This  is  serious.  I  always  knew  that  K.  W.  was  at 
fool  and  would  get  us  into  trouble.  Notify  him  not  to  hide,  if 
there  is  no  evidence  against  him,  but  go  back  to  the  house  and  put 
on  a  bold  front.    He  got  the  diamonds,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  them's  all  safe,  and  no  one  but  me  knows  she  had. 
'em,  for  she  never  wore  'em  but  once,  and  then  I  helped  dress  her«^' 

"  Well,  go  now,"  said  the  chief,  "and  shadow  the  new  girL" 

"  La  me  I "  said  No.  10,  "  to  think  that  there  girl  should  be  so 
artful  when  she  looks  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  montii  I  ** 
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And  Jane  BoaSy  alias  No.  10,  whisked  off,  to  be  salated  by  Hans 
Hanmiel  as  she  passed  through  the  dining-room. 

^'No.  11,"  called  out  the  chief ,  and  a  stout  man  of  perhaps 
thirty-six  years  of  age  walked  up. 

''  Welly  sir,''  said  he,  ''  I  have  dug  under  the  yaxdt  of  the  Hud- 
son Bank  and  hare  cut  away  the  floor  until  I  can  see  the  bottom 
of  the  strong  box.  It  will  be  ready  to  crack  at  midnight  day  after 
to-moirow.  I  hired  the  house  next  door  for  a  month  at  a  hundred 
dollars  renf 

**  Cheap,  if  we  get  the  swag  in  the  yault.  There  ought  to  be 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  there,''  said  the  chief  as  he  made  a 
note.     **  How  about  the  watchman  inside  ?  " 

''Hell  drink  with  me  an  hour  before  he  goes  on  watch/'  said 
No.  11,  "  and  an  hour  afterward  will  be  so  sound  asleep  that  no 
ordinary  noise  will  wake  him." 

''Well,  good-night,"  said  ihe  chief.  "They'll  think  that  the 
Vandeusen  afbir  will  keep  us  shady  for  a  time,  so  we  shan't  be 
watched  so  closely.  Oood-night ;  be  on  time.  Take  No.  13  with 
you,  and  bring  me  the  swag  as  soon  as  you  secure  it.  Fill  up  the 
hole  from  the  next  house  if  you  have  time,  so  as  to  show  as  little 
trace  of  your  work  as  possible."    The  man  passed  out. 

"Ah  I  yer  likes  dose  zhrimp  ?"  said  Hans.  "I  neyer  see  der 
man  rot  wasn't" 

"No.  14,"  said  the  chief,  and  an  old  man  walked  to  the  table. 
"Wen,  watchman,  what  of  the  night  P" 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  No.  14,  "  are  the  keys  of  the  front  and  side 
doors  of  the  house  in  Church  Street.  Mr.  Garr  giyes  a  party  three 
iiights  from  now.  I  go  on  watch  at  twelye.  The  girl  as  tends  the 
front  door  gaye  me  the  keys.  She  must  haye  them  by  ten  o'clock. 
Take  the  impressions  and  let  me  go.  The  silyer's  in  an  iron  chest 
in  the  dining-room.    They  keep  a  small  dog  in  the  house." 

"  Bother  the  dog,"  interrupted  the  chief.  "  Tell  the  girl  to  giye 
it  this  pill  at  nine  o'clock.  It  will  make  him  sleepy  and  stupid, 
80  that  he  won't  trouble  us.    What  is  your  number  ?  " 

"No.  715  Battery," said  the  night-watchman,  "and,  your  hon- 
or, there's  no  flour  in  the  barrol  and  no  molasses  in  the  jug,  and  the 
young  ones  are  piping.  My  row  of  houses  only  pays  me  fifteen 
doDars  a  month,  and  I  can't  liye  on  that." 

"  Here's  a  month's  pay  for  you,"  said  the  chief,  "  and  youll  get 
moie  if  we  are  successfuL  Oood-night"  And  the  watchman,  like 
the  rest,  was  piyoted  ofE. 
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Mr.  Hammel  addressed  him  as  he  vent  out :  '^  Ah  1  dose  shrimp 
done  makes  jer  sick,  eh  ?  Veil*  eat  some  more,  an'  dose  ahrimp  yill 
makes  yer  feel  petter  as  goot ;  effrj  potty,  olt  an'  young,  likes  dem." 

'^  Step  up.  No.  15,"  said  the  chief. 

A  respectable-looldng  old  woman  took  her  stand  at  the  table. 

<'  Well,  Mrs.  Marsh,  I  know  you  have  good  news  for  me." 

**  Hush,  for  God's  sake  I  Don't  mention  my  name,"  said  the  old 
woman.  ^ '  No.  15,  if  you  please.  Missus  has  just  receiyed  a  beauti- 
ful box  of  diamonds  from  Paris,  prioe  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  I 
heard  her  say  so ;  but  III  have  to  drug  the  whole  family  to  get  them. 
Missus  sleeps  in  the  front  room  oyer  the  halL  The  diamonds  are 
in  the  top  drawer  of  her  bureau.  No.  690  Broadway ;  here's  the 
front-door  key."  An  impression  of  the  key  was  taken  and  tho  old 
woman  dismissed. 

'^  Ah  I "  said  Hans,  '^yer  looks  as  if  yer  eats  all  dose  zhrimp 
yerself ;  efiry  potty  loyes  dem  zhrimp." 

No.  20,  a  stout  lad  of  sixteen,  now  came  forward. 
Well,  my  plum,"  said  the  chief,  '^  how  do  the  cherries  hang  ?  " 
Bipe,  sir,"  answered  the  boy, ''  and  ready  to  pick.  I  shall  sleep 
in  the  broker's  ofiSce  fiye  nights  from  this,  and  will  drug  myself  at 
ten  o'clock.  You  can  enter  then,  as  the  door  will  be  unlocked, 
with  marks  of  pincers  on  the  key.  You  must  shoot  the  bolts. 
There  is  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  strong*box.  I  haye 
two  heayy  horse-blankets  ready  for  your  men  to  work  under.  They 
must  tie  and  gag  me,  but  see  that  I'm  left  room  to  breathe.  I'U 
giye  our  watchman  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  he'll  be  drunk  and 
adeep  before  eleyen  o'clock." 

**  You  are  a  trump,"  said  the  chief ;  '^  nothing  coold  be  better 
planned." 

'^  I  will  driye  two  small  pins  where  the  bolts  are,"  said  the  bay, 
'^  so  that  your  men  will  haye  no  trouble  in  locating  them." 

''Good-night,"  said  the  chief;  but,  as  the  boy  hesitated  and 
twisted  his  hat  about  in  his  hand,  the  chief  handed  him  a  fiye-dol- 
lar  note. 

''  I  wouldn't  ask  it,  yer  honor,"  said  he, ''  but  I  promised  the 
gals  to  take  'em  to  the  theatre  to-morrow  night." 

As  he  passed  out  old  Hans  said,  ''  Oh  I  little  poy,  I  can  see  dose 
zhrimp  stickin'  out  eSry  part  off  yer  potty.  You'll  be  sick  ef  yer 
eats  too  much  off  dem  zhrimp." 

''  Oome  forward,  21  and  22,"  said  the  chief,  and  two  respect- 
able-looking  girls  went  behind  the  screen. 
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^'  Well,  gir]%  what  good  news  have  you  ?  " 

''  Yon  like  to  haye  got  na  into  a  mess,  sticking  yonr  red  wafer  on 
the  door,"  said  one  of  them.  '^  Yon  mnstn^t  do  it  again.  Stick  it 
on  the  next  house,  and  we  will  see  it.  Old  Sneaker  swore  it  was  a 
signal  from  our  beans,  and  he  wouldn't  let  us  go  out  the  whole 
eyening.  So  we  stayed  in,  and  saw  the  head  clerk  put  five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  cash-box.  It  will  be  too  late  to  put  it  into  the 
bank  till  Monday.  So  you  must  get  it  to-morrow  night,  or  you 
may  not  get  it  at  alL  We  stay  there  four  nights  in  succession,  and 
Eels,  the  shop-boy,  stays  there  with  us.  He's  awful  fond  of  rasp- 
berry jam,  and  we  have  promised  him  some ;  and  if  youll  giye  us  a 
powder  to  mix  with  the  jam  that  will  put  him  to  sleep,  you  can 
come  and  go  as  you  please.  We'll  unlock  the  door  for  you,  and 
youHl  haye  no  trouble." 

''All  right,  girls — ^the  number  ?" 

"  No.  460  Grand  Street.  And  now,  sir,  if  you  please,  we'd  like 
a  little  spending  money ;  we  only  gets  four  dollars  a  month  wages." 

''There's  ten  apiece  for  you,"  said  the  chief,  noting  down 
something  on  paper.     ''  Oood-night,  and  don't  squeik." 

As  the  girls  went  through  the  dining-room,  Hans,  who  was  half 
adeep^  yawned  and  said,  ^'  Ah  I  mine  {nittish  gals,  jer  eats  dose 
loyely  shrimp  to-night  mit  a  goot  digestion.  You  look  ash  'appy  ash 
a  chile  mit  der  piece  off  merlasses  canty." 

So  the  proceedings  went  on  until  nearly  deyen  o'clock,  when 
Nob.  41,  42,  and  43  were  called,  and  up  stepped  three  strapping 
iellowB. 

"  Ha,  my  artful  dodgers  I "  said  the  chief,  "  you  look  kennish. 
What  say  you?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  spokesman,  'Hhis  has  been  a  slow  job,  but 
we  haye  aoryeyed  the  premises  and  hooked  the  fish.  We  haye  been 
doing  work  for  Morton^  the  banker,  for  three  days,  strengthening  the 
wall  in  tihe  rear  of  his  strong-box.  We  put  in  cement  that  won't 
harden  for  a  long  time,  so  we  can  pick  out  the  stones  when  we  want 
to.  The  bead  clerk  deeps  in  the  bank  with  loaded  pistols.  We 
haye  arranged  with  him  to  let  us  get  through  the  wall,  but  we  are 
to  iron  and  gag  him.  He  assures  us  that  th^re^s  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand doUan  in  the  yault,  an  impression  of  the  key  of  which  we  got 
from  the  derk,  and  had  a  brass  one  made.  But  wa  are  to  see 
that  the  derk  gets  ten  thousand  of  the  loan.  How  will  that  do, 
sir?" 

"Pretty  wdl,  only  ten  thousand  is  too  much.     Half  that 
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amonnt  would  haye  been  enough.  The  clerk's  salary  is  only  a 
thousand  a  year^  and  he  has  no  hope  of  adyancement.  He  has 
served  Morton  eight  years  in  the  capacity  of  chief  clerk,  and  is 
greatly  trusted.  '  What  fools  we  mortals  be/  A  few  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  added  to  his  pay,  and  that  man  would  have  been  honest 
Morton  could  have  well  afforded  to  increase  his  salary,  since  he  has 
made  thousands  for  the  bank.  That's  the  way  with  rich  people. 
They  fairly  suck  the  life-blood  out  of  their  dependents,  who  have 
families  to  provide  for,  and  spend  in  one  night  the  salary  of  three 
or  four  clerks  in  entertaining  each  other.  Let  them  suffer.  Take 
charge  of  the  job,  you  three,  and  put  it  through." 

Now  that  the  women  were  all  gone,  there  remained  in  the  room 
ten  men  of  different  ages.  They  took  the  veils  from  their  faces  and 
stood  revealed  to  each  other. 

The  chief  took  out  his  notes  and  gave  to  each  his  allotted 
work,  and  said :  '*  I  want  all  those  cribs  cracked  without  faiL  Kow 
go,  one  after  another,  and  don't  let  more  than  two  be  seen  together 
in  the  street." 

After  these  men  had  departed  there  were  left  only  the  chief  and 
the  four  persons  who  sat  behind  him.  The  chief  turned  to  them- 
and  said  :  ^'  Oracking  Morton's  crib  will  make  an  awful  stir,  he  is 
so  powerf uL  He  will  spend  fifty  thousand  dollars,  if  necessary,  to 
find  out  who  has  borrowed  from  him.  Indeed,,  the  whole  city  will 
be  in  a  buzz  if  we  succeed  in  all  we  have  undertaken.  This  arrest 
of  K.  W.  bothers  me.  He  will  prattle,  I  fear.  We  must  shadow 
him.    Who  will  undertake  it  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  spoke  up  a  small  man,  ''and  spike  his  tallow  if  I  find 
him  sneaking." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  the  chief.  "  Now  let  us  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  man  in  the  box  there.  He  has 
been  seen  sailing  in  company  with  English  Charley,  who  evidently 
thinks  he  is  going  to  get  something  out  of  him.  Shall  I  send  him 
to  the  schooner  and  settle  with  him  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  they  all  in  chorus,  "and  God  help  him  when  Mercy 
gets  his  grip  upon  him." 

''  That's  settled,  then,"  said  the  chief ;  ''now  let  us  scatter.  I 
must  be  at  my  rooms  by  twelve  o'clock,  ready  to  lay  out  my  work 
in  the  morning." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ALULK  Di.BE  SC0BE8  A  SUOCESS. 

'Wbxs  the  members  of  the  mysterioiis  assemblj^  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  departed  from  the  old  building  in  Pine  Street,  the 
chief  pansed  to  leave  some  orders  with  Hans  in  regard  to  the  man 
in  the  boi^  to  whom  reference  had  been  made. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  street-lamps  threw  a  dim  light 
upon  objects  near  them,  while  those  a  little  remote  were  wrapped 
in  gloom.  The  old  watchmen  had  nearly  all  slipped  off  into  booz- 
ing dens,  where  they  might  be  seen  drinking  away  what  little  sense 
nature  had  famished  them. 

Occasionally  our  acquaintances  of  the  secret  loft  would  come 
across  a  watchman  seated  on  a  cellar-door,  with  his  dim  lantern  by 
his  8ide»  taking  all  the  comfort  he  could  get  on  such  an  uncomfort- 
able perch.  These  were  of  a  class  who  had  no  money  to  spend  in 
drinking  dens,  and  so  they  served  as  landmarks  to  rogues ;  al- 
though, to  tell  the  truth,  the  latter  bothered  themselves  little  about 
them. 

It  is  likely  that,  out  of  the  fifty  people  that  entered  Hans 
Hammel's  house,  not  a  single  one  was  noticed  by  a  watchman. 
Had  any  stray  guardian  of  the  night  lounged  into  Hans  Hammel's, 
that  worthy  would  have  clasped  him  in  his  ahns  and  said,  '^  Mine 
tear  frent,  how  you  vos  now  ?  Mein  Gk>tt  I  but  I  vos  glat  ter  she 
yer,^  and  he  would  have  taken  him  to  the  ceUar,  where  a  good  fire 
was  burning,  and  have  soon  put  him  to  sleep  over  a  mug  of  ale^ 
just  enough  drugged  to  quiet  him  effectually. 

No  one  of  the  fraternity  of  watchmen  ever  dreamed  that  Hans's 
establishment  was  a  den  of  robbers,  although  they  often  dropped  in 
of  a  night  to  drink  a  mug  of  beer,  feeling  sure  they  would  not  be 
called  npon  to  pay  for  it. 

*'  No,  no,"  said  the  generous  Hans,  ''  I  neffer  sharge  der  prave 
garohenB  off  der  proberty  off  der  beeples  nottin' — mein  Oott,  no  I 
y ot  yon  dinks  I  vos— a  prute  ?  Trink  as  mush  as  yer  likes,  vich 
yerll  find  petter  as  goot.  All  I  shall  asksh  is  jusht  loog  out  a ' 
leetle  for  mein  proberty — not  too  mush,  for,  mein  Oott !  dose  rop- 
peiB  der  dinks  if  der  sees  yer  here  too  mush  Hans  Hammel  got 
moniflliy  an'  dose  roppers  might  zhoot  yer.'^ 

So  Mr.  Hans  Hammel  had  everything  his  own  way,  so  far  as  the 
18 
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watchmen  were  oonoemed.  He  would  go  down  to  the  little  cellar, 
and,  walking  on  tiptoe,  his  finger  on  his  lips — "  Hirt  I "  he  Would 
say.  "  Mein  Gott  I  be  carefnls.  Dose  shenUemans  ub  stairsh  eatin' 
dose  zhrimp  Tich  effery  potty  likes  mush  nod  see  yer,  der  garohens 
off  der  proberty  off  der  skidershins.  Trink  ant  pe  'appy,  bud  makes 
no  noish,  ant  Ten  yer  goesh,  valk  ub  der  shellar  stebs ;  yer  are  saye 
mit  me.'' 

So  the  old  watchmen,  after  enjoying  their  mugs  of  ale,  would 
steal  out  and  discuss  on  some  oonyenient  door^steps  the  yirtues  of 
Hans  HamjneL 

*'  The  most  whole-souled  citizen  of  New  York,"  one  would  say. 

''Yes,"  another  would  afSrm,  '*  the  watchman's  best  friend ;  his 
loss  would  be  a  public  calamity." 

''  Ah,  God  forbid  that  anything  should  happen  to  him  I  We 
must  look  out  for  his  property."  So  this  rendezvous  of  burglars 
being  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  ^police,  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  any  one  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  within. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  visitors  to  the  rendezvous  were  linked 
together  in  crime,  the  chief  took  special  pains  that  none  of  them 
should  be  able  to  point  out  the  room  in  which  the  assembly  met 

After  the  members  were  blindfolded  the  waiter  led  them  around 
the  room  through  the  door  and  back,  with  an  occasional  caution  to 
mind  the  door  and  not  to  strike  themselves,  until  he  put  them  in  the 
closet,  where  they  were  pivoted  into  the  assembly-room*  The  same 
ceremony  was  repeated  on  their  return.  No  one  suspected  the 
location  of  the  room,  or  supposed  it  to  be  adjoining  the  one  where 
they  were  blindfolded.  They  thought  it  in  some  distant  part  of 
the  house. 

No  one  knew  the  chief  except  as  they  saw  him  at  the  assembly. 
If  they  had  met  him  on  the  street  in  ordinary  dress  they  would, 
never  have  suspected  it  was  he.  Even  the  four  principal  confeder- 
ates did  not  know  him  except  under  some  disguise.  He  alwaya 
came  first  to  the  rendezvous  and  put  on  his  disguise,  and  was  tke 
last  to  leave.  The  whole  scheme  was  well  calculated  to  deceive 
a  police  force  such  as  New  York  possessed  in  those  days. 

Here,  then,  were  planned  those  mysterious  robberies  that  ha^ 
for  so  long  baffled  the  authorities  of  the  city.  All  classes  of  tb.e 
oommimity  seemed  to  be  represented  at  the  meetings ;  and,  in  maxxy 
cases,  persons  there  were  driven  to  become  thieves  from  the  f^c^ 
that  while  their  employers  were  rolling  in  wealth  they  reoeivo^ 
only  the  most  niggardly  wages. 
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These  remarks  are  not  intended  aa  an  apology  for  crime^  but  as 
a  vanung  to  those  who  are  amassing  millions  from  the  labors  of 
the  poor.  Let  them  remember  that,  while  they  are  rolling  in  luxury 
and  free  from  temptation,  the  poor  are  obliged  to  liye  from  hand  to 
month,  with  temptation  staring  them  constantly  in  the  face. 

When  people  haye  all  they  want,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
Bhonld  yield  to  temptation ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  reasons  why 
they  ahould  be  tolerant  of  the  poor  wretches  whom  they  haye 
diiyen  to  crime  by  their  own  meanness. 

This  applies  particularly  in  onr  day  to  the  great  monopolists 
and  gpecnlators,  who,  by  means  of  their  wealth,  are  enabled  to 
enact  laws  maUng  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorw*  How  sel- 
dom do  we  hear  of  any  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  workiog 
elaaaes,  who  are  obliged  to  take  what  their  employers  choose  to  giye 
them,  or  go  without  anything  1  What  is  more  natural  under  such 
drenmstancee  than  for  the  employes  to  cheat  their  mastecs  when 
they  haye  a  chance,  and  finally  to  drift  into  crime  and  the  peniten- 
tial? 

The  three  men  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  task  of  robbing 
Mr.  Morton's  bank  wended  their  way  to  Front  Street,  and  stopped 
at  a  eommon-looking  edifice  that  might  pass  for  a  Bailors'  board- 
ing-house. They  went  up-stairs  to  the  room  they  had  hired  and 
lat  down  on  the  rickety  chairs. 

**  I  say.  Bill,"  said  one, ''  it  strikes  me  that  the  chief  ain't  got  all 
the  brains  in  the  establishment.  I  was  thinking  as  we  came  along 
vhat  a  mess  we  would  get  into  if  we  went  through  that  walL  Now 
I'Te  thought  of  a  better  plan.  We  will  see  the  chief  clerk  and  ar- 
nnge  it  with  him.  At  noon  the  cashier  and  three  of  the  clerks  go 
to  lunch,  while  the  chief  clerk  and  an  under  clerk  stay  in  the  bank, 
and  a  watchnian  sits  on  the  front  steps.  We  can  dress  as  three 
shells,  and  go  into  the  front  door  of  the  bank  when  we  see  the  cash- 
ier and  the  other  clerks  haye  gone.  As  I  go  up  the  steps  I  will 
drop  half  a  dollar,  which  the  watchman  will  pick  up  and  call  my 
attention  to,  and  I  will  say,  'Keep  it  for  your  honesty  and  drink 
lay  health  with  it.'  Ten  to  one  he  will  go  for  a  drink,  and,  if  he 
does,  I  win  iron  and  gag  the  chief  clerk,  while  you  two  throw  a  bag 
OTer  the  youngster's  head  and  tie  his  hands  behind  him.  Three 
muiutee  will  be  time  enough  to  pocket  the  contents  of  the  strong- 
box, and  s  wagon  and  swift  horse  will  soon  take  us  out  of  sight  of 
the  watclunan.  If  the  watchman  don't  go  for  his  drink  we  must 
try  the  other  way." 
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The  oihen  were  mach  pleased  with  the  plan  of  their  oomiade, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  try  it.  **  There  is  one  thing  we  were  fortu- 
nate in/'  said  the  one  addressed  as  Bill^  *^  and  that  was  in  disguising 
onrselyes  so  thoroughly  when  we  were  working  on  the  walL  Our 
wigs  would  fool  any  one.'' 

On  the  day  of  the  robbers'  meeting  Allan  Dare  had  closeted 
with  him  at  his  place  of  residence,  Gabrielle,  the  girl  who  had 
been  directed  to  shadow  Jane  Boss. 

Gabrielle  had  been  for  three  days  closely  watching  the  post-ofiSce 
to  see  if  any  one  called  for  the  letter  sent  to  K.  W.,  but  no  one 
came.  The  postmaster  directed  that  no  letter  should  be  deliyered 
to  those  initials  from  six  in  the  evening  till  eight  in  the  morning, 
during  which  time  Gabrielle  was  ofi  watch.  A  policeman  with  a 
warrant  in  his  pocket  for  the  man  named  Cole,  was  always  on 
the  alert  to  arrest  any  one  whom  Gabrielle  should  point  out  to 
him. 

On  this  morning  a  delicate-looking  boy  appeared  at  the  post- 
office  window,  and  inquired  for  a  letter  addressed  to  K*  W.  The 
clerk  was  a  long  time  in  finding  the  letter,  in  the  mean  while  Ga- 
brielle being  notified,  who  soon  appeared  at  the  window  to  inquire 
if  there  were  any  letters  for  her.  As  soon  as  the  clerk  saw  her  he 
gave  the  boy  the  letter  for  K.  W.  The  boy  started  toward  Broad- 
way, Gabrielle  following  at  a  short  dist^ce,  and  the  policeman 
following  her. 

The  boy  loitered  along,  gazing  into  the  shop-windows,  and  at 
length,  after  consulting  a  clock,  quickened  his  steps  and  tamed 
into  Fulton  Street.  At  the  end  of  the  first  block  he  stopped  at  a 
house  and  put  his  hand  on  the  door-knocker.  Then  Gabrielle 
pounced  upon  him  and  held  him.  '^  Ah,  little  thief,  you  picked 
my  pocket  1  **  she  exclaimed.  **  There  is  my  purse  in  your  bosom.^" 
she  said  as  she  adroitly  placed  it  there. 

The  boy  trembled.     There  was  the  purse  which  the  girl  said 
was  hers.    How  was  he  to  prove  that  he  did  not  steal  it  ? 

^'I  ain't  no  thief,''  said  the  boy,  whimpering.    '^Come  in  Ixere 
and  Fll  prove  it." 

The  door  opened  and  they  passed  in,  Gabrielle  lingering  a  little 
and  abusing  the  boy,  until  the  pohceman  arrived  and  took  his  sta- 
tion by  the  door.  The  boy  opened  a  door  on  the  right,  and  Ga- 
brielle dragged  him  up  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  writing  at  a  desk 
and  who  raised  his  eyes  in  astonishment. 
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"  la  this  here  thief  yonm  ?  '*  said  Gabrielle.  "  He's  gone  an' 
stole  my  pnrse^  an'  I  found  it  stickin'  in  his  bnzzim^  an'  I'm  going 
to  take  the  law  on  him  for  it." 

"He's  no  thief,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  man.  "I've  had  him 
in  my  employ  some  time,  and  he  is  honest  as  the  snn." 

"  Then  the  sun  must  be  a  big  thief,"  said  the  girl,  "  for  here's 
mj  purse  that  I  tuck  out  of  his  buzzim.  What  do  you  call  that 
if  it  am't  stealin'  ?    I  had  a  doUar  and  a  shillin'  in  it" 

"  I  went  to  the  post-ofBce,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  got  your 
letter,  and  neyer  stopped  on  the  way  or  spoke  to  any  one." 
.    "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  the  girl ;  *'  you  ain't  got 
no  letter.     Seein'  is  believin' ;  it's  aU  an  excuse." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  boy,  handing  the  letter  to  his  employer. 
"Toull  believe  it  now,  won't  you  ?  " 

**  Not  unless  the  gentleman  will  say  it's  his  letter.  How  do  I 
know  but  what  youVe  been  stealing  a  letter  out  of  some  one's 
pocket?" 

''Yes,  my  girl,"  said  the  man,  "this  letter  is  mine,  and,  to 
convince  you,  I  will  open  and  read  it.  You  don't  suppose  I  would 
commit  a  criminal  act  by  opening  another  person's  letter  F"  and 
he  opened  the  letter  and  began  to  read. 

In  a  moment  his  hand  shook  and  his  knees  trembled.  He 
snatched  his  hat  and  made  toward  the  door,  without  an  apology 
for  his  sudden  exit.  As  he  stepped  into  the  street,  (Gabrielle,  who 
was  close  behind,  called  out,  '^  Seize  him  I "  and  before  the  man 
could  collect  his  senses  the  policeman  held  him  by  the  collar. 

It  was  but  a  moment,  however,  for  the  fugitive,  although  not 
ft  stout  man,  was  a  powerful  one.  He  shook  the  policeman  off  and 
was  about  to  take  to  his  heels  when  Oabrielle  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck  from  behind,  and  encumbered  him  with  her  weight  so 
that  he  could  not  move.  The  i)oliceman  now  soon  had  him  in 
irons. 

A  crowd  collected,  and  a  couple  of  constables  coming  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  the  policeman  said  to  one  of  them,  '^  Here, 
Traddles,  help  me  to  get  this  fellow  in-doors."  The  constable 
lending  a  hand,  the  prisoner  was  taken  within  and  the  door  locked 
upon  the  crowd. 

It  did  not  take  Gabrielle  many  minutes  to  go  all  through  the 
house,  locking  aQ  the  doors  and  securing  the  keys. 

The  house  had  evi4ently  been  used  by  the  prisoner  asa  sleeping 
^aoe.    One  bedroom  up-stairs  was  scantily  furnished,  and  there 
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was  a  oot  for  the  boy.    These  two  persons  were  apparently  the  sole 
occapants  of  the  premises. 

In  the  oonfudon  the  boy  had  disappeared.  ''Bad  lot  that/'  she 
said.     ''  He  has  carried  off  my  pnrse/'  and  so  he  had. 

After  the  man  was  locked  in  the  parlor,  under  charge  of  a  con- 
stable, Oabrielle  wrote  a  note  and  sent  it  by  the  policeman  to  the 
restaurant  comer  of  Broadway  and  Leonard  Street.  In  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  there  was  a  knock  at  the  street-door,  and  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Baymond  sent  in  his  card.  Gabrielle  went  out  at  once  to 
him.  The  reverend  gentleman  said  to  her,  ''Gabrielle,  I  come 
apparently  to  see  this  gentleman  in  a  law  case.  You  understand  ?  '^ 
He  then  took  the  keys  of  the  house  and  put  them  in  his  pocket 

The  Bey.  Mr.  Baymond  now  examined  the  house  carefully,  feel- 
ing the  wall-paper  with  the  point  of  his  penknife.  He  particularly 
examined  the  fireplace  in  the  prisoner's  bedroom.  There  was  no 
fire  burning,  but  it  was  full  of  ashes  and  half-bumed  wood.  On 
examining  the  bricks  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  he  found  that 
the  mortar  for  three  courses  of  bricks  was  newer  than  the  rest  He 
immediately  forced  the  bricks  up  with  the  tongs.  There  was 
nothing  visible  but  an  iron  plate.  "  Under  that,''  he  muttered. 
"  The  fellow  is  a  bungler.    I  said  so  from  the  first" 

With  some  trouble  the  plate  was  removed,  and  beneath  it  ap- 
peared several  small  boxes.  One,  of  Bussia  leather,  contained  a 
diamond  necklace,  evidently  belonging  to  Mrs.  Buggies.  Another 
contained  four  rows  of  black  pearls,  then  considered  more  valuable 
even  than  diamonds.  The  small  boxes  contained  four  watches  and 
two  diamond  bracelets. 

The  Bey.  Mr.  Baymond  rubbed  his  hands.  "  This  will  do  for 
the  present    There's  quite  a  fortune  stowed  away  in  the  fireplace." 

He  now  quickly  restored  the  iron  plate  and  the  bricks  to  their 
places,  and  pushed  the  ashes  back  into  the  fireplace.  Then  he 
lighted  a  fire  and  sat  down  in  front  for  a  quiet  smoke. 

No  one,  to  look  at  this  man,  would  have  supposed  that  he  had 
achieved  a  great  victory  over  the  gang  of  robbers  that  infested  the 
city,  and  that  he  was  about  to  carry  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  old 
chief  of  police,  who  had  been  so  roundly  abused  by  the  jiress. 

He  finished  smoking  his  cigar,  and,  locking  the  door  of  the 
room,  went  down-stairs.  Gabrielle  was  seated  in  a  chair  in  the 
halL  "  Wait  here,"  said  he,  "until  the  prisoner  is  removed ;  then 
lock  the  front  door  and  bring  me  the  key." 

Allan  Dare,  for  it  was  he,  walked  slowly,  like  a  decrepit  manj 
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until  he  eaw  a  hack,  iirhich  he  signaled,  and  entering  rode  to  the 
police-office. 

He  found  the  chief  of  police  sitting  oyer  the  fire  and  yery  much 
oat  of  sorts ;  in  his  hand  was  a  newspaper  that  he  had  been  read- 
ing. 

''Weil,  Bare,"  he  said,  ''  glad  to  see  you,  bat  I  wish  yon  would 
come  in  any  other  disguise  than  that.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  haye  to 
fork  oireir  a  fiye-doUar  bill  for  the  church.    Haye  you  any  news  ?  " 

**  Not  a  great  deal,"  said  Allan,  ''  but  I  haye  bagged  Oole  and 
haye  the  darbies  on  him.  I  haye  reooyered  Mrs.  Buggles's  dia- 
monds and  Mrs.  Yandeusen's  black  pearls,  two  diamond  bracelets, 
tmd  four  gold  watches." 

''  The  deyil  you  haye  I "  exclaimed  the  chief.  ''  Excuse  me, 
reyerend  sir,  but  I  came  near  swearing,"  and  he  danced  around  the 
room  with  excitement.    ''  Tell  me  all  about  it ;  Fm  crazy  to  know." 

AHan  Dare  locked  the  door,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  the 
boxes  containing  the  jewelry,  laid  them  before  the  amazed  chief  of 
police. 

**  Well,  well,"  said  the  latter,  ''  this  repays  me  for  months  of 
mortification — ^and  all  done  within  a  week.  I  am  satisfied  now  that 
I  haye  hitherto  been  surrounded  by  a  set  of  imbeciles." 

**  I  hope,  sir,  that  after  this,  when  a  croaking  old  preacher  com- 
plains to  you  that  I  haye  run  off  with  his  granddaughter,  you  won't 
belieye  him." 

''  Hush !  don't  oyer  mention  that  again ;  but  I  salute  you,  Mr. 
Yidooq  Le  Ooque,  as  the  great  master  of  your  profession." 

**  That  is  the  greatest  compliment  I  eyer  reoeiyed,"  said  Allan. 
''And  now,  sir,  send  a  carriage  to  No.  809  Fulton  Street  for  the 
prisoner.  I  place  these  jewels  in  your  possession.  Most  of  the 
credit  for  this  job  is  due  to  that  bright  girl  GabrieUe,  who  must 
be  amply  rewarded." 

"  She  shall  be,"  said  the  ohiel  ''  I  will  make  the  owners  of 
the  properiy  pony  up  well,  which  they  will  be  quite  willing  to  do. 
How  sit  down  and  tell  me  how  the  work  was  done." 

''  I  had  just  sat  down  to  breakfast,"  said  Allan  Dare,  ''  when 
Gafarielle  sent  me  a  note  announcing  success.  I  jumped  up  and 
went  to  the  scene  of  action  without  tasting  a  mouthful  So,  if  you 
win  oome  around  to  a  restaurant  with  me,  we  will  take  a  priyate 
room  and  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  oyer  a  good  breakfast" 

''But,  first  and  foremost,  Dare,"  said  the  chief,  ''let  me  write 
a  &w  lines  for  the  newspapers.    It  will  afford  a  subject  for  conyer- 
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sation  in  eyery  houBO  in  New  York.''  He  sat  down  and  wrote  aa 
follows : 

''Important  arrest  and  recoyery  of  stolen  goods. 

'^The  yillain  who  stole  the  diamonds  from  Mrs.  Buggies,  in 
Dnane  Street,  and  the  black  pearls  from  Mrs.  Yandensen,  has  been 
arrested  by  onr  yigilant  police.  In  his  possession  were  found,  also, 
four  gold  watches  and  two  diamond  bracelets,  which  will  be  re- 
turned to  their  owners  by  the  chief  of  police,  upon  their  proying 
their  right  to  the  property.'* 

*^  That's  almost  too  modest,"  said  the  chief,  ''but  it's  modeled 
after  Perry's  report  of  his  yictoiy  on  Lake  Erie." 

''It  reminds  me,  also,  of  Osesar's  Veniy  vidi,  viei"  said  Allan 
Dare. 

Oyer  the  breakfast,  which  was  now  in  order,  the  chief  reoeiyed  a 
full  account  of  the  whole  affair  from  beginning  to  end* 
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ALADDnr. 

Wheit  the  newspapers  camQ  out  the  next  morning  there  was 
great  excitement  throughout  the  city.  The  item  concerning  the 
arrest  of  the  thief  was  inserted  just  as  the  chief  of  police  wrote  it, 
which  whetted  the  curiosity  of  the  people  to  know  more.  The  news- 
gatherers  for  the  daily  papers  rushed  to  the  police-office  to  learn  par- 
ticulars, but  it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  chief  to  withhold  thenu 
The  papers,  howeyer,  managed  to  make  seyeral  columns  of  reading 
matter  out  of  the  scanty  details  furnished. 

The  excitement  hourly  increased,  for  it  was  hinted  that  further 
deyelopments  had  been  made,  showing  that  there  was  an  extensiye 
organization  of  house-breakers  existing,  of  a  character  neyer  before 
known. 

'  The  newspaper-offices  were  thronged  by  citi2sens  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  latest  information,  and  the  presses  were  forced  to  their 
utmost  to  enable  the  editors  to  supply  the  demand  for  extra  oopiee. 
All  that  was  certainly  known,  howeyer,  was  that  a  man  was  in  jaQ 
and  some  jewels  had  been  recoyered,  but  who  the  man  was,  or 
where  or  by  whom  arrested,  no  one  knew. 
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Mr.  Eton  had  just  opened  his  paper,  and  his  wife  had  taken  a 
seat  by  his  side,  when  the  merchant  suddenly  exclaimed,  ''  Good 
gracious  I  Fanny,  they  have  captnred  one  of  the  robbers  at  the  Van- 
deosen  ball  and  recoTered  some  of  the  jewelry  I " 

''  You  don't  mean  it  1 "  said  Mrs.  Eton,  jumping  up.  ''  Have 
they  reooyered  my  diamonds  ?  " 

''No,  dearest,''  he  replied,  ''and  I  don't  care  if  they  neyer  do. 
The  house  of  Eton  &  Go.  can  stand  the  loss  of  ton  sets  of  diamonds 
without  wincing.  I  am  not  going  around  whining  oyer  the  loss  of 
a  little  jewelry,  as  old  Yandeusen  does  oyer  his  wife's  black  pearls 
—which  are  not  half  as  pretty  as  whito  ones,  anyhow." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  darling  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Eton,  in  her  most  win- 
ning way.  "  Oh,  but  I  did  long  for  a  set  of  black  pearls,  just  to 
show  those  Vandeusens  they  were  not  the  only  ones  that  could  wear 
them.  But  if  you  think  whito  pearls  are  prettier,  I  will  be  satis- 
fied with  three  strings  of  them,  but  not  smaller  than  marrowfat 
peas." 

"  Humph  I "  said  Mr.  Eton,  looking  at  his  wife  oyer  his  spec- 
tacles, "I  should  think  so." 

"  Yes,  you  dear  old  duck  of  a  darling,"  said  the  innocent  wife ; 
"I'm  proud  when  I  wear  handsome  jewelry,  as  it  shows  people 
how  rich  you  are.  I  heard  a  person  remark  at  old  Yandeusen's 
ban  that  Eton  &  Co.  must  be  coining  money,  as  Mrs.  Eton  wore 
inch  magnificent  diamonds." 

"  Why  do  you  call  Yandeusen  old,  Fanny  ? "  said  Mr.  Eton  ; 
"he  is  only  fifty." 

"Why,  darling,  he  looks  twenty  years  older  than  you.  When 
you  walk,  your  step  is  as  elastic  as  a  boy's." 

"  You  shall  haye  the  pearls,  darling,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  "  but  I 
will  giye  you  a  whito  set  first.  They  will  bettor  become  your  youth 
and  beauty." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Eton  arriyed  at  his  office  he  wrote  to  his  agent 
in  Paris  to  send  a  set  of  false  pearls,  not  to  cost  oyer  four  hundred 
dollarai,  but  to  send  a  bill  at  eighteen  thousand. 

That  eyening,  after  dinner,  Deyille  came  in,  when  Mr.  Eton  de- 
clared that  he  must  go  to  his  club.  "  I  hope,  darling,"  he  said  to 
his  wife,  "  that  youll  make  yourself  yery  agreeable  to  Deyille  while  I 
am  absent"  ;  and  to  Deyille  he  remarked,  "I  hate  to  leaye  my  wife, 
even  for  an  hour ;  she  makes  my  life  pass  so  charmingly,  and  is  al- 
ways flo  thoughtful  of  my  comfort ;  but  men  in  my  position  haye 
duties  to  perform,  and,  as  I  am  an  important  club  man,  and  chair- 
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man  of  the  committee  on  expenditures,  I  must  go  there  to-nighi" 
Neither  Mrs.  Eton  nor  Deville  interposing  any  objections^  he  de- 
parted. 

Mrs.  Eton  asked  Deyille,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  what  he 
thought  of  the  news  in  regard  to  the  arrest  of  a  robber  and  the  re- 
coTery  of  jewelry.  Deyille  replied  that  he  thought  the  whole  gang 
would  be  captured,  for  he  was  satisfied  there  must  be  an  extensive 
organization,  with  some  very  able  man  at  the  head  of  it.  ''  We  can 
not^"  said  he,  'Mepend  even  on  our  own  servants,  who,  in  many 
cases,  are  probably  leagued  with  the  thieves.'' 

**  Dear  me  I "  said  Mrs.  Eton,  '<  how  do  I  know  that  my  French 
maid  is  not  one  of  the  gang  P  She's  got  such  a  queer  name— Louise 
Mathilde  lolanthe  Brio  &  Brae.    I  call  her  Lu." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Deville,  "that  you  will  not  find  out  whether 
she  is  honest  until  after  your  new  set  of  diamonds  are  walked  o9 
with." 

"And  my  old  bear  is  going  to  give  me  a  set  of  pearls  worth 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  I  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  And  all 
the  time  I  do  not  love  him  a  bit — ^although  he  thinks  I  do." 

"  He  had  better  give  you  a  ship  and  cargo  at  once,"  said  De- 
ville ;  "perhaps  that  would  open  your  heart  to  him." 

"  Oh,  heavens  I  he  is  awful,  and  I  am  so  tired  of  coddling  him. 
Do  you  know  the  old  song  ? — 

« <  A  young  man,  a  young  man  eyer  for  me. 
May  and  December  can  nerer  agree.' 

But  tell  me,  false  knight,  what  were  you  doing  when  you  spent  all 
last  evening  at  the  Mortons  P  I  was  so  angry  that  I  Went  up-stairs 
and  rubbed  at  the  spot  where  you  kissed  me  the  other  night  until 
I  nearly  rubbed  the  skin  off." 

"  That  was  a  mistake  on  my  part,"  said  Deville.  ^'  I  sihoiild 
have  had  more  respect  for  your  husband,  who  has  always  treated 
me  so  confidingly—" 

"And  who,"  she  sidd,  excitedly,  "you  would  betray  to-morrow 
if  you  had  not  become  enamored  of  Miss  Morton's  ugly  black  eyes. 
Do  you  deny  that  ?" 

"  I  deny  nothing,"  said  Deville,  "  but  I  can  not  think  Misa 
Morton's  eyes  ugly." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Mrs.  Eton,  "  I  see  how  it  is  ;  you  are  just  devoted 
to  that  girl.  If  you  visit  there  again  youll  break  my  heart,''  and 
she  burst  into  tears,  while  Deville  sat  quietly  by  without  attempt- 
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ing  to  soothe  her.  ^'  To  think  that  yon/'  she  continued,  sobbing, 
''shonld  be  taken  with  a  girl  just  from  school,  with  a  figure  like  a 
French  doll,  and  as  awkward  as  a  young  calf,  while  I,  who  am  de- 
Yoted  to  you,  and  haye  a  figure  and  style  that  every  one  of  the 
women  of  fashion  enyy,  can  not  win  a  smile  from  you.'' 

*'  Oh,  yes,  you  can,''  said  Deville,  quietly.  **  If  you  will  only  get 
a  note  in  Mrs.  Vandeusen's  handwriting,  and  signed  with  her  name, 
giying  me  permission  to  take  a  friend  of  mine  to  her  Saturday  re- 
ception, I  will  gire  you  all  the  smiles  you  want.'' 

''And  you  won't  look  at  Miss  Morton's  ugly  eyes  ?*"  she  said, 
brightening  up. 

**  No,"  said  Derille,  "I  won't  look  at  her  eyes." 

''  Well,  then,  you  shall  haye  the  note  to-morrow,  for  next  Mon- 
day MiB.  Yandeusen  and  her  daughter  start  for  New  Orleans.  The 
doctor  has  ordered  them  to  leaye  as  soon  as  possible,  for  Miss  Yan- 
deusen has  consumptiye  symptoms." 

''Then,"  said  Deyille,  "we  are  friends  again,  and  I  will  call 
to-morrow  for  the  note.  Now  I  must  go,  for  I  haye  so  much  to 
do  this  eyening."  He  arose  and  offered  her  his  hand,  but  Mrs. 
Eton  pouted  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"And  this  is  your  promise  to  Mr.  Eton,"  she  said,  "not  to 
leaye  me  alone  this  eyening,  with  the  city  full  of  robbers  I"  Here 
she  sobbed  outright. 

Deyille  was  not  made  of  stone,  so  he  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and, 
putting  his  arm  around  her  waist,  raised  her  beautiful  head  and 
kissed  her  pouting  lips.  She  clasped  his  hand  neryously  and 
looked  np  into  his  face,  her  look  telling  all  that  was  in  her  heart. 

He,  howeyer,  seemed  to  be  impelled  only  by  an  impulse  of  kind- 
ness. It  was  as  if  he  had  kissed  a  spoiled  sister.  Then  he  arose  to 
go,  she  clinging  to  him  until  he  got  to  the  door.  As  the  door 
closed  she  flung  herself  into  an  easy-chair  and  seemed  to  be  ab* 
Borbed  in  a  reyerie. 

Mr.  Eton  came  home  about  an  hour  later,  and  his  wife  ran  to 
meet  him  with  eyery  appearance  of  affection. 

"  O  darling  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  how  I  haye  missed  you  I 
You  must  manage  to  stay  at  home  oftener.  I  feel  so  lonely  when 
you  are  away.  Deyille  has  been  so  stupid  I  could  hardly  get  a  word 
oat  of  him.  I  think  the  story  that  he  has  left  his  heart  in  Europe 
must  be  true." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Eton ;  "  but,  Fanny,  you  must  try  and  keep 
him  as  our  honored  guest.    He  will  be  a  millionaire  yet,  and  I 
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want  to  keep  in  with  him.  I  might  some  day  need  an  adyance, 
though  the  honse  of  Eton  &  Go.  could  lay  him  out  twice  oyer  just 
now— but  who  knows  ?  " 

That  eyening  Bobert  le  Diablo  called  at  Brice's  quarters  and 
found  the  father  seated  on  the  sof a,  haying  apparently  quite  recoy- 
ered  from  his  late  adyenture.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with 
brass  buttons.  His  handsome  daughter  (in  a  neat  gray  costume 
with  lace  sleeyes  and  scarf)  was  hemming  some  handkerchief  by 
his  side. 

Bobert  looked  in  astonishment  at  the  metamorphosed  girl  and 
took  in  her  singular  beauty^  while  old  Brice  lost  not  a  single  ex- 
pression of  his  face. 

''  You  look  better,  Mr.  Brice,  than  when  last  I  saw  you,"  said 
Bobert. 

''Yes/'  said  Brice,  ''I  am  better,  but  I  had  to  sit  three  days 
with  beefsteaks  oyer  my  eyes  to  take  out  the  swelling  and  bruises. 
Eyen  now  I  am  not  quite  free  of  them.  Confound  that  fist  of 
yours ;  you  might  as  well  haye  hit  me  with  a  sledge-hammer  at 
once.'* 

"  You  naughty  man !  *'  said  Flossy,  "  I  don't  think  I  can  eyer 
like  you  for  striking  papa.  You  ought  to  haye  let  him  shoot  you — 
but  then  I  wouldn't  haye  these  nice  clothes.  What  do  you  think 
of  me,  sir  ?  " 

''  That  you  are  simply  beautifid  beyond  imagination." 

"  You  dear,  nice  man  1 "  was  the  quick  reply.    *'  Papa  never  said 
that  much  to  me.    He's  been  so  busy  admiring  himself  that  he 
took  yery  little  notice  of  me.    I  haye  been  dressed  up  three  days, 
waiting  for  you  to  come,  for  I  knew  you  would  say  something  nice 
to  me.    I  was  out  all  the  morning  the  day  after  you  left  ns,  and 
found  a  Madame  Bobinet,  who  had  a  stock  of  dresses  already  made 
up,  and  who  supplied  me  with  what  I  required  for  the  present.     I 
bought  you,  Mr.  Bobert,  a  Bussia-leather  pocket-book  in  yrbicli 
to  put  your  money  and  notes,  for  I  noticed  you  pulled  them  out  of 
your  pocket  the  other  night,  and  that's  not  nice." 

'^I  must  tell  you,"  said  Bobert,  after  thanking  her  for  the 
pocket-book,  "that  you  are  to  moye  to-morrow  into  your  new 
quarters,  with  which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  charmed.  I  will  call 
for  you  at  ten  o'clock.  And  here,  Mr.  Brice,  is  your  first  month's 
pay  in  adyance,"  which  the  gentleman  in  question  pocketed  very 
readily. 
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''Mr.  Bobert,"  said  ilossj,  "don't  forget  that  we  are  now  to 
be  known  as  the  Carroltons/'  and  she  langhed  merrily. 

"Now,**  said  Bobert,  "I  mast  bid  you  good-night/*  and  he 
started  for  the  door. 

"  Wait,'*  said  Elossy,  rnnning  after  him,. "  yon  dear,  good  man, 
I  most  reward  yon  for  yonr  kindness,**  and  she  raised  herself  on 
her  toes  and  kissed  his  cheek.     "  Now  go  to  sleep  on  that.** 

"  Yon  are  a  bright  little  kitten,**  said  Bobert,  "  and  ought  one 
day  to  make  some  good  man's  heart  glad.'* 

"  Yes,**  said  she,  "that*s  what  I'm  going  to  be— a  nice  little  kit- 
ten— ^men  take  so  Idndly  to  helpless  ones." 

At  ten  next  morning  Bobert  called  with  a  hack  and  took  father 
and  daughter,  with  their  trunks,  to  No.  69  Ghambers  Street,  where 
he  led  the  way  up-stairs  to  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms,  consisting 
of  a  parlor  and  two  bedrooms. 

On  the  center-table  in  the  parlor  was  a  large  bouquet,  in  the 
center  of  which  the  name  "  Flossy  "  appeared  in  yiolets. 

"  Oh,  you  darling  man !  *'  screamed  the  girl  when  she  saw  the 
flowers,  and,  seizing  his  hand,  she  kissed  it. 

"If  he  stands  that,**  thought  Carrolton,  as  he  is  now  to  be 
called,  "  he  is  adamant** 

Then  they  went  to  examine  the  bedrooms,  where  erery  comfort 
was  to  be  found. 

'^  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  pay  for  all  this  grandeur,'*  said  Carol- 
ton,  "out  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  month.*' 

"  These  are  my  quarters,"  said  Bobert,  "for  which,  at  present, 
I  hare  no  use ;  therefore  your  rent  will  be  nothing.  Your  meals 
will  be  sent  to  you  from  the  caterer's ;  you  can  order  what  you 
please." 

"And  what  seryioe  am  I  to  render  for  all  this  ?"  said  Garrol- 
ton. 

"  Merely  buy  and  sell  stocks  as  I  direct,"  said  Bobert  "  You 
are  to  operate  in  Wall  Street" 

"What  a  relief  I"  said  Carrolton,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "I 
thought  I  had  to  do  some  deyiUsh  thing  or  other ;  but  you'ye  found 
my  price,  and  I'd  go  to  the  devil  for  yotu** 

'^  And  what  am  /  to  do,"  added  Flossy,  "  for  aU  that  I  am  get- 
ting?" 

"  Why,  play  the  sweet  little  kitten  that  you  are,**  replied  Bob- 
ert ''  And  here  is  a  silver  card-case  full  of  visiting-cards,  with  your 
name.  Miss  Flossy  Carrolton,  engraved  upon  them.    To-morrow 
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Madame  Bobinet  will  call  with  an  assortment  of  dresses  and  milli- 
nery, such  as  the  most  fashionable  ladies  wear — ^bonnets,  gloves, 
fans— everything,  in  fact,  that  a  lady  wants*  Here's  five  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  for  them ;  don't  say  a  word.  When  I  call  to-morrow 
I  shall  expect  to  see  yon  dressed  in  a  charming  costume."  With 
these  words  he  disappeared. 

Flossy  stood  looking  at  the  notes  in  her  hand*  '^  Papa,"  she 
cried,  **  this  gentleman  must  be  Aladdin  of  the  wonderful  lamp. 
Ton  never  had  anything  like  this  since  Fve  known  yon,  papa. 
We  lived  in  awful  poor  quarters  in  England,  and  the  place  we've 
just  left  was  simply  a  pig-pen." 

''  Well,  child,"  said  the  father,  ''  we  certainly  Mem  to  bo  in 
luck.    I  only  hojie  everything  is  all  right." 

**  Why,  popsy,  what  a  goosey-gander  you  are  I  as  if  that  hand- 
some gentleman  could  do  anything  wrong.  He's  an  angel  in  dis- 
guise." 

''Yes,  Flossy,"  said  her  father,  ''but  the  angel  who  rebelled 
against  Ood  in  heaven  was  as  handsome  a  being  as  the  celestial 
light  ever  shone  upon,  yet  he  wajs  cast  out  of  heaven  for  his  wicked- 


ness." 


"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  said  Flossy.  **  I  only 
know  that  I  adore  Mr.  Bobert,  and  only  hope  he'll  remember  to 
bring  me  a  handsome  breast-pin,  for  he  has  forgotten  that.*' 

"Ah I  woman, 'Woman,"  exclaimed  Carrolton,  "how  little  it 
takes  to  tickle  your  vanilrjr !  Ig'lossy,  you  are  like  all  the  rest  of 
your  sex." 

"  Why,  dear  old  pdpsy,"  said  the  girl,  "of  course  I  am.    Have 
not  I  a  part  to  play,  else  why  these  dresses,  ornaments,  bank-notes  ? 
I  don't  know  what  else  is  coming,  and,  papa  dear,  you  know  your 
little  Flossy  has  seen  nothing  but  hard  times  all  her  lif  e,  and  has 
borne  them  cheerfully.     Now,  you  dear  old  pop,  I'm  going  to 
swing,  launch  right  out  on  the  sea  of  life  and  dance  over  the  bil- 
lows.   I  shall  play  my  part  like  a  Httle  kitten,  full  of  glee,  and, 
while  you  are  dealing  in  Wall  Street  stock,  I  shall  purchaae  stock 
in  tip-top  society.    I  havn't  spent  my  eighteen  years  of  gypsy  life 
without  picking  up  some  stray  bits  of  experience.     I  haTe  seen 
what  straits  you  have  been  in,  and  what  ability  you  displayed  in 
getting  out  of  them.    Do  not  fear  that  your  littie  Flossy  will  not 
be  equal  to  any  emergency.    Now,  popsy.  111  give  you  a  kSas  and 
lead  you  into  lunch,  which  is  ready.    Oome  and  see,"  she  said,  run- 
ning back,  "  sueh  a  lunch  as  you  never  saw,  and  such  a  chanmng 
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wt  of  table-waie  I  I  don't  see  why  Aladdin  didn't  stop  and  Innoh 
irith  HE,  just  to  see  how  the  little  kitten  enjoys  her  snrronndings,'' 
At  that  moment  Bobert  walked  in  nnannotmced.  They  in- 
Tited  him  to  Innch^  and  he  sat  down.  Presently  he  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  small  box,  whioli  he  placed  in 
Eossy's  hand.  ''  There's  a  lady's  watch  and  chain  for  yon,"  he 
ttid^  ^<to  make  yonr  toilet  complete." 

IloflBy's  eyes  dilated  when,  on  opening  the  box,  she  saw  a  tiny, 
gold  watoh  set  with  pearls,  and  a  chain  of  ezqnisite  workmanship. 
''  0  Aladdin  ! "  she  exclaimed,  ^*  yon  are  indeed  wonderfoL 
Why,  I  thought  this  was  a  breast-pin,  as  yon  didn't  send  one,  and  I 
sapposed  all  fashionable  young  ladies  wore  them." 

''Always  call  me  Aladdin,  Miss  Flossy,"  said  Bobert.  ''You'll 
find  half  a  dozen  breast-pins  here  before  night  Now,  Mr.  Carrol* 
ton,  there  will  be  a  handsome  carriage  here  at  four  o'clock,  and  I 
vant  you  and  Miss  Mossy  to  ride  out  on  the  Bloomingdale  Boad 
tihis  afternoon,  and  let  the  people  see  you.  I  would  like  you  to 
dresB  in  T^frUiih  style." 

''We  shall  be  delighted  to  oblige  you,"  said  Oariolton.  "I  am 
djing  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  I  haven't  been  out  since  the 
night  you  oatiied  me  home." 

"  And  now,  good-day,"  said  Bobert,  as  he  rose  from  the  table. 
''Ton  will  not  see  me  again  for  aweek." 


CHAPTEB  XVn. 

AKOTHSB  GBBAT  BOBBSBY. 

Four  days  after  the  arrest  of  Cole,  or  E.  W.,  the  citizens  of 
New  York  were  again  startled  by  the  announcement  in  the  papers 
of  six  more  audacious  robberies* 

A  merchant  on  Broadway  had  five  thousand  dollars  taken  from 
his  iron  chest,  although  there  were  three  persons  sleeping  in  the 
building  at  the  time — a  young  man  and  two  girls,  all  of  irreproach- 
able character.  A  house  on  Bowling  Oreen  had  been  entered,  and 
some  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  silverware  had  been  carried 
dL   A  house  in  Church  Street  had  been  entered,  and  all  the  silver. 
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and  jewelry  to  a  considerable  amount^  had  been  taken.    Two  honses 
on  the  Battery  had  been  similarly  rifled  of  yaluables. 

But  worst  of  all  was  the  bold  robbery  of  Morton  &  Oo/s  banking- 
honse  in  broad  daylight. 

It  seems  that  three  well-dressed  men  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  watchman,  and  most  of  the  clerks, 
at  luncheon  to  enter  the  bank.  The  chief  clerk  and  an  assist- 
ant were  quickly  bound  and  gagged  by  the  robbers,  the  bank- 
vault  opened,  and  when  the  cashier  and  other  clerks  returned  from 
luncheon,  it  was  found  that  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars  in  bank-notes  and  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold  coin  had 
been  carried  off.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  business  was  how 
the  thieves  got  into  the  chest  containing  the  money,  which  was 
found  locked  and  the  key  in  the  chief  clerk's  pocket. 

The  natural  inference  was  that  the  watchman,  who  had  deserted 
his  post  on  the  front  steps  of  the  bank,  was  in  collusion  with  the 
robbers,  although  the  cashier  found  him  at  the  door  when  he  re- 
turned, a  few  minutes  after  the  robbery. 

As  near  as  the  cashier  could  learn  from  the  statements  of  the  two 
clerks,  who  were  terribly  frightened,  the  robbers  were  not  in  the 
bank  more  than  five  minutes,  during  which  time  two  stood  guard 
with  loaded  pistols  while  the  other  rifled  the  vault 

A  person  in  the  street  saw  three  men,  answering  the  description 
given  by  the  watchman,  get  into  a  covered  wagon  and  drive  rapidly 
up  Broadway,  but  this  circumst^ce  did  not  arouse  his  suspicion. . 

The  poor  watchman  was  of  course  immediately  arrested  and 
committed  to  jail.  He  had  occupied  the  position  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  was  receiving  the  enormous  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars 
a  month.  The  plan  of  the  robbers  to  get  rid  of  him  while  they 
operated  in  the  bank  had  been  only  too  successf  uL 

To  describe  the  excitement  of  the  citizens  at  this  new  and  ex- 
tensive raid  on  their  property  would  be  impossible.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  robbers  were  revenging  themselves  upon  the  city  for  the 
arrest  of  Cole,  and  some  of  the  more  timid  souls  began  to  think  it 
the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  trouble  them  at  all,  if  they  would  be  con- 
tent to  work  on  a  smaller  scale. 

As  for  Mr.  Morton,  he  was  almost  crushed.  The  amount 
stolen  consisted  of  special  deposits  that  he  might  be  called  upon 
at  any  moment  to  make  good ;  and,  although  his  private  means 
were  large,  it  was  not  possible  at  a  moment's  notice  to  command 
the  amount  likely  to  be  required.    When  a  bank  meets  with  a 
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heavy  loes  the  depositors  are  merciless.  Already  demands  were 
made  at  the  oounter  that  were  promptly  liquidated,  bnt  checks 
began  to  ponr  in  so  rapidly  that  it  was  fefiu*ed  the  cash  left  on  hand 
wonld  soon  be  exhansted. 

Mr.  Morton  sat  at  his  desk  looking  yery  gloomy.  He  was 
thinking  that  he  should  haye  to  sacrifice  some  yalnable  real  estate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  his  depositors.  He  thought  oyer  the  names 
of  bankers  to  whom  he  could  apply,  but  the  suryey  did  not  giye 
him  much  satisfaction.  He  feared  that  most  of  them  would  be 
rather  glad  to  hear  of  his  troubles,  as  it  would  add  to  their  own 
importance. 

At  this  moment  word  came  that  Mr.  James  Deyille  desired  an 
interyiew,  and  that  gentleman  was  accordingly  ushered  into  Mr. 
Morton's  priyate  ofSce. 

Mr.  Morton  receiyed  Deyille  coldly,  which  was  strange,  consid- 
ering  that  Deyille  had  been  introduced  at  his  house  a  few  eyenings 
before.  But  Mr.  Morton  looked  with  some  suspicion  on  a  young 
man  who  discounted  notes  at  a  less  rate  than  his  brother  bankers — 
something  in  the  eyes  of  the  fraternity  next  door  to  a  crime. 

Deyille  had  consoled  himself  for  Mr.  Morton's  coolness,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  yisit  to  the  house,  by  conyersing  with  the  beautiful 
Louise,  who,  although  quite  as  haughty  as  her  father,  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  brilliant  oonyersation  of  Deyille,  or  to  his  handsome 
face  and  figure. 

Oeoige  May  hung  around  her  .most  of  the  time  when  Deyille 
was  present,  and  seemed  somewhat  restless  at  Louise  giying  any 
attention  to  another  while  he  was  present ;  but  Louise  was  thorough- 
ly able  to  manage  any  number  of  loyers. 

A  smile  or  two  thrown  in  George  May's  direction  soon  made 
him  feel  easy  in  mind,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  he  stood  high  in 
Louise's  fayor,  and  was  resolyed  to  make  her  his  wife. 

On  this  particular  eyening  Louise  Morton  seemed  determined  to 
draw  Mr.  Deyille  on.  She  saw  that  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off 
her,  and  drank  in  eyery  word  she  uttered.  She  seemed  to  look 
through  him  with  her  beautiful  dark  eyes,  which  at  times,  when 
she  said  something  seyere,  had  a  sinister  expression  that  made  the 
heart  recoil. 

When  Deyille  took  his  leaye,  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  he 
ezpieaaed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  call  again,  to 
which  Miss  Morton  answered,  **  I  am  always  glad  to  see  my  father's 
friendB." 

14 
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It  might  have  been  his  imagination,  but  be  thought  he  detected 
some  hantenr  in  her  manner  as  she  said  this,  and  he  went  to  his 
rooms  to  meditate  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  over  his  cigar. 

After  Deville's  departure  Louise  set  to  work  to  yex  George 
May  by  singing  Deville's  praises.  **  What  a  handsome  man  1"  she 
murmured.  ^^  What  fine  eyes — and  such  a  figure  I  I  do  so  like  tall 
men.*' 

'*  And  yet/'  said  May,  spitefully,  '*no  one  knows  where  the  fel- 
low came  bom,  or  who  he  is." 

Louise  jumped  up,  her  eyes  glittering  like  those  of  a  panther. 
^'Haye  you  dared,"  she  exclaimed,  ''to  introduce  into  this  house 
a  man  of  whom  you  know  nothing  P  " 

''  He  has  the  enMe  of  the  best  society,"  said  May,  ''and  this 
must  be  my  excuse." 

"That's  excuse  enough,"  said  Louise  ;  "  but  it  was  spiteful  in 
you,  Mr.  May,  to  say  anything  about  him.  I  am  sure  he  is  far 
better  than  any  of  the  old  Knickerbockers  and  Vandemoodles  we 
met  the  other  night  at  Vandeusen's.  And  the  man  talks  so  well, 
I  hope  he'll  come  again." 

"Yet,"  said  May,  "  you  were  not  very  gracious  to  him,  and  did 
not  ask  him  to  repeat  his  visit." 

"Wasn't  I  ?"  she  said.  "I  suppose  you  expected  me  to  em- 
brace him,  and  ask  him  to  breakfast  to-morrow.  That's  not  my 
way.    I  keep  men  at  their  proper  distance." 

"  So  it  seems,"  rejoined  May,  "  for,  although  I  have  laid  my 
heart  at  your  feet,  you  have  done  nothing  but  trample  on  it." 

"  George  May,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  Don't  I  send  you  on  all 
my  errand»  ?  If  I  want  a  spool  of  silk,  who  gets  it  but  you  ?  Who 
selects  my  music  but  you  P  And  haven't  I  had  you  running  all  over 
New  York  to  obtain  a  pretty  Skye  terrier  for  me  P  What  more 
could  a  man  want  than  this  P  What  selfish  creatures  men  are,  to 
be  sure  1 " 

"  If  those  are  proofs  of  affection,"  said  May,  "  I  Biippoae  I 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  but  I  would  like  some  kind  words  now  and 
then,  and  soft  looks  from  those  beautiful  eyes." 

She  looked  at  him  scornfully.  "  No  man  gets  that  from  me  yet 
a  while.  George  May,  you  are  too  prosy ;  let  us  talk  of  something 
else." 

"  No,"  said  May,  "  you  are  tired  of  me,  and  I  will  leave  yon, 
hoping  to  find  you  in  a  kinder  mood  to-morrow."  She  looked 
quite  indifferent,  and  May  went  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
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Ae  May  left  the  room  Mr.  Morton  entered.  ^'  Loaifle^''  said  he^ 
'4  want  to  haye  some  conyersation  with  you.'' 

"Yes,  papa.^' 

"The  first  thing  I  haye  to  say  to  you,  Louise,  is,  that  I  hope 
Mr.  Deyille  will  not  be  asked  to  tiiis  house  again.'' 

"  Why,  papa  ?  " 

"  Because,  my  chUd,  no  one  knows  who  he  is  or  where  he  came 
from.'' 

"Perhaps,  papa,  he  is  a  Eoiickerbocker  or  a  Yandemoodle  in 
disguise — although  I  hope  he  has  not  the  misfortune  to  belong  to 
any  of  those  antediluyian  families.  I  only  know  that  he  is  the 
handsomest  man  I  haye  seen  in  society,  while  report  says  he  is  get- 
ting on  in  bufiiness,  and  will  soon  eclipse  all  other  bankers.' 

"Nonsense,  my  child,  don't  belieye  all  you  hear.  A  man  who 
win  discount  a  noto  half  per  cent  lower  than  regular  banker's 
rates  can  not  be  a  person  of  much  principle.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
it  he  hadn't  ten  thousand  dollars  in  his  bank.  Mahogany  count- 
ers and  plate-glass  windows  do  not  amount  to  much.  You  always 
find  solid  bankers  occupying  yery  modest-looking  buildings, 
Lonise." 

"  Like  yours,  papa  ?  That  is  such  a  dingy  old  place  that  it  is 
a  trial  to  me  to  enter  it  when  I  go  down  town." 

"Then  don't  go  there,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  somewhat  nettled. 
"But  listen  to  me.  I  haye  launched  you  into  society  at  consider- 
able expense,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  make  any  mistakes  in  your 
dibut.  You  should  be  yery  careful  in  selecting  your  acquaintances, 
for  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  haye  your  name  connected  with  that 
of  a  parvenu.  When  you  do  marry,  I  want  you  to  be  connected 
with  the  first  families  of  the  country.  Your  education,  wealth, 
and  beauty  will  command  such  an  alliance." 

**  With  the  Vanderdonks  and  the  Yandemoodles  ?  Yes,  papa,  it 
would  be  charming ;  but  am  I  to  be  married  right  off  ?  Are  you  not 
going  to  allow  me  a  little  time  to  look  about  and  enjoy  life  ?  And 
Uien,  papa,  I  can't  help  the  expense  you  haye  been  put  to ;  it 
wasn't  my  fault  that  I  was  sent  into  the  world." 

"Louise,"  said  her  &ther,  "you  are  a  most  proyoking  girL 
Will  you  neyer  listen  respectfully  to  what  I  haye  to  say  for  your 
own  good  ?  My  desire  that  you  should  haye  only  the  best  associ- 
ates, and  should  connect  yourself  with  the  best  families,  is  certainly 
a  laudable  ona" 

"  Yes,  papai  but  from  whom  are  we  descended  ?    I  neyer  heard 
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you  speak  of  our  ancestors.    Are  we  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Yanderdonks  or  the  Yandemoodles  F '' 

'^  Hush,  Louise,  don't  be  disrespectful.    I  am  the  founder  of  my 
family,  although  the  Mortons  are  an  ancient  and  honorable  race." 

*'  Why  don't  we  wear  their  coat-of-arms  on  the  panel  of  our 
carriage?'' 

By  this  time  Mr.  Morton  was  quite  out  of  patience.  Looking 
sternly  at  his  daughter,  he  said :  '^  Louise,  you  have  been  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  me,  and  haye  formed  associations  that  I 
have  had  hard  work  to  break  up.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  cau- 
tioned you  against  inviting  a  man  to  my  house  of  whom  I  know 
nothing." 

"  I  will  tell  Peter,  when  Mr.  De ville  calls,  that  you  don't  want 
him  to  visit  here." 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  miss ;  you  will  merely  tell 
Peter  to  say  you  are  not  at  home." 

^'  Yes,  papa,  but  that  wouldn't  be  the  truth,  and  mamma  says 
a  white  lie  is  the  meanest  thing  in  the  world." 

"  You  are  trying  to  divert  me  from  the  thread  of  my  conversa- 
tion," said  Mr.  Morton.     '^  I  might  as  well  come  to  the  point  at 
once.    When  I  paid  Madame*  Boulanger's  school-bill  she  said  she 
was  afraid  I  would  not  be  pleased  with  the  little  progress  you  had 
made,  but  that  it  was  not  her  fault,  for  she  had  done  all  she  could 
to  advance  you,  but  that  you  were  unmanageable  and  set  her  at 
defiance ;  and  worse  still,  that  you  had  become  involved  in  a  love 
affair  in  her  school  with  a  brother  of  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
which  was  only  found  out  after  you  went  away.     Madame  Bou- 
langer  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  by  finding  a  package  of  letters 
addressed  to  you,  which  you  left  on  top  of  a  high  shelf,  some  of 
which  letters  were  quite  abhorrent  to  the  madame's  sense  of  pro- 
priety.   Here  are  the  letters,^'  said  Mr.  Morton,  taking  a  package 
from  his  pocket.     ^'Had  they  fallen  into  unfriendly  hands  they 
would  have  ruined  you.    I  have  read  them,  and  the  expressions 
used  toward  yourself  are  simply  shocking." 

''Yes,  papa  dear,"  said  Louise,  "but  those  letters  are  not 
mine.  Madeline  Spanker,  my  chummy  at  school,  had  mj  permis- 
sion to  let  her  lover  address  his  letters  for  her  to  me.  Madeline 
kept  them  in  an  old  hat-box  in  my  room,  and  used  to  pass  half  her 
time  reading  them." 

Louise  told  this  lie  as  calmly  as  any  woman  of  the  worlds  initi- 
ated in  aU  its  ways,  could  have  done. 
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'^Buty''  said  her  father,  somewhat  staggered  bj  his  daughter's 
coolness,  ''some  of  Madame  Boulanger's  most  tmsted  scholars 
report  that  yon  would  retire  to  your  room  under  pretense  of  not 
feeling  well,  and  wonld  steal  out  abont  dusk,  and  sometimes  be 
absent  an  hour  from  the  house,  slipping  in  again  through  the  base- 
ment when  the  supper-bell  rang/' 

''Oh,  papa!''  said  Louise,  "to  suspect  me  of  such  a  thing  I 
Why,  that  was  Madeline  Spanker,  who  used  to  slip  out  and  take  a 
walk  with  her  lover/' 

"But  I  am  told,''  said  Mr.  Morton,  "that  you  wear  a  gold 
ring  with  a  man's  name  engrayed  on  the  inside.  Let  me  see 
it" 

Louise  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  "  It's  all  a  lie,"  she  said, 
"from  beginning  to  end.  The  way  I  came  to  have  the  ring 
is  this :  Madeline  Spanker  got  me  to  wear  it  for  her  when  we  were 
cat  of  her  room,  and  I  would  give  it  to  her  to  wear  when  we  were 
up-staiis.  I  came  away  in  a  hurry  and  forgot  to  give  the  ring  up. 
Here  it  is,  papa  ;  you  can  see  it  if  you  like,"  and  she  handed  the 
ring  to  him. 

.Mr.  Morton  examined  the  ring  closely.  It  was  marked  inside 
"Edgar."  Then  he  put  it  in  his  J)ocket.  "Any  way,"  he  said, 
"it's  an  ugly  business,  and  no  young  lady  of  proper  notions  would 
bare  lent  herself  to  such  improprieties.  It  is  on  account  of  doubts 
entertained  by  me  regarding  you  that  I  am  anxious  you  should 
form  no  more  associations  of  this  kind.  You  must  associate  only 
irith  those  in  your  own  sphere.  I  shall  make  further  inquiries  into 
this  matter,  for  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied,  Louise,  with  your  state- 
ment" 

"  Poor  me ! "  exclaimed  Louise,  coTering  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  sobbing.  "I  am  to  be  condemned  on  the  word  of  that  horrid 
old  woman,  who,  I  can  tell  you,  papa,  is  a  most  disreputable  char- 
acter, as  I  can  prore."  She  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa  and  wept 
bitterly. 

Mr.  Morton  hated  a  scene,  so  he  rose,  and,  saying,  "  We  shall 
see,"  left  the  room  without  making  any  attempt  to  soothe  his 
dan^ter. 

He  had  no  sooner  departed  than  Louise  stood  up,  without  a  tear 
in  her  eyes,  which  were  glittering  with  hate  and  temper. 

"  The  old  hag  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  to  expose  me  in  this  way.  I 
Tin  make  her  life  intolerable." 

Then  she  took  from  her  pocket  a  perfumed  note  and  threw  it 
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into  the  fire.     ^'  They  shall  not  find  that  out,  at  all  events/'  she 
mattered.     '^  I  must  be  more  cautions  in  future.'' 

Mr.  Morton  was  much  depressed  with  the  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  interview  until  the  robbery  of  the  bank,  a  few 
days  after,  drove  it  from  his  mind.  When  Deville  called  he  was 
not  in  the  best  of  humor. 

After  formal  salutations  had  passed,  Mr.  Morton  said,  ^'Hr. 
Deville,  to  what  may  I  attribute  the  honor  of  this  visit  ?  " 

"  To  nothing,  sir,  but  to  show  my  respect  and  sympathy  for  a 
gentleman  who  has  met  with  a  misfortune." 

"  Sympathy  1 "  said  the  banker,  frowning.  "  I  ask  no  sympathy 
from  any  one,  if  that  is  all  you  came  for,  sir.  Ton  see  I  am  very 
busy ;  the  affairs  of  my  bank  take  up  all  my  time." 

*'So  I  see,"  said  Deville,  preserving  his  calmness ;  ''but  my 
sympathy  consists  in  offering  you  the  use  of  my  bank.  I  will  honor 
all  checks  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  meet  on  the  instant,  for  I  see 
your  depositors  are  pressing  you.  Or  I  will  send  over  the  amount 
you  may  require  to  relieve  yourself." 

*'You,  sirl"  said  the  banker,  gasping  for  breath.  ''Why, 
you  astonish  me.  My  friends  have  not  come  forward  quite  as 
promptly  as  I  expected  to  offer  their  services ;  and  Mr.  Eton,  on 
whom  I  depended,  was  one  of  the  first  to  withdraw  his  deposits. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  your  action  would  not  stay  the  tor^ 
rent." 

"K  you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Deville,  "how  much  would  you 
require  to  meet  all  demands  ?  " 

"  More  than  you  ever  dreamed  of,  young  man,"  said  Morton, 
sarcastically.  "I  shall  need  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I 
have  more  than  that  out  in  loans  of  hand,  but  can  not  make  them 
available  at  short  notice.  Thank  you  for  your  offer,  but  you  can 
not  help  me ;  it  would  require  too  much  money." 

"If  you  will  permit  me,"  said  Deville,  "I  will  deposit  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  your  bank  in  half  an  hour." 

"Great  heavens  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Morton  to  himself,  *'liow  un- 
just have  I  been  to  this  man  !  Sir,"  he  said,  taking  DeyiUe  by  the 
hand,  "you  are  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  and  I  shall  always  honor 
and  respect  you — yet  in  my  heart  I  did  you  injustice.  I  am  not 
one  who  lightly  gives  his  friendship  to  any  one.  I  am  perhaps  a 
cold,  calculating  man,  yet  I  honor  nobleness  of  character^  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  remain  your  debtor  all  my  days.  I 
could  have  tided  over  this  difficulty  had  there  been  the  least  warn- 
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ing  of  a  rash  on  the  bank,  but  it  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and 
I  almost  snnk  under  the  blow. 

''My  life  has  been  fortunate  in  money  matters,  so  that  I  am  not 
used  to  reverses,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mortification  to  me  to  be 
obliged  to  close  my  bank  even  temporarily.  Thanks  to  you,  I  shall 
not  need  to  do  so  now,  and  my  credit  will  be  more  than  secured. 
In  an  hour  more  I  might  have  been  forced  to  close  my  doors.  But 
my  depositors  will  soon  bring  their  money  back,  when  they  find  I 
have  ample  funds  to  meet  all  demands.  But  what  a  treacherous 
world  this  is,  and  how  little  can  friends  be  depended  on  in  an 
emergency  I  '* 

DeTille  listened  quietly  to  Mr.  Morton's  remarks.  ''I  had 
better  go  and  send  over  my  deposit,''  he  said,  ''for  I  see  checks 
are  coming  in  faster  than  your  clerks  can  pay  them." 

"But  before  you  go,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  "let  me  say  to  you 
that  I  trust  hereafter  we  shall  be  warm  friends,  and  that  you  will 
make  my  house  your  home.  My  wife  and  daughter  will  always 
make  you  welcome,"  and  he  pressed  Deville's  hand  warmly. 

DeviUe  shortly  returned  with  two  clerks  carrying  packages  of 
notes.  As  soon  as  the  crowd  of  depositors  that  were  surging 
aroand  the  counter  perceived  that  the  resources  of  the  bank  were 
unlimited  they  commenced  to  waver,  and  many  of  them  went  home 
without  stopping  to  get  their  money. 

Next  day  most  of  the  money  that  had  been  drawn  from  the  bank 
was  again  deposited,  and  Mr.  Morton's  credit  stood  higher  than 
ever. 

"Louise,"  said  Mr.  Morton  that  evening,  "I  have  made  a  great 
mistakfl  in  regard  to  Mr.  Deville.  I  want  him  received  and  treated 
as  my  warmest  friend." 

"Yes,  papa ;  have  you  found  out  that  he  is  related  to  the  Yan- 
demoodlee  or  Ihe  Knickerwinkles  ?  I  always  thought  he  would 
torn  out  to  be  a  prince  in  disguise." 

"No,  my  child,  but  he  is  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  and  I  am 
under  obligations  to  him  such  as  I  can  never  repay." 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Morton  had  come  out  of  the  day's  struggle 
saccesafnlly,  he  had  rather  a  sore  heart  He  had  lost  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the  robbery — a  large  fortune  in  those 
dajB — and  then  his  wife's  diamonds  had  been  stolen.  It  would 
take  time  to  repair  these  great  losses,  and  -  the  banker's  anxiety  of 
mind  was  so  great  that  he  seemed  to  become  older  and  grayer  from 
day  to  day. 
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On  his  return  to  his  lodgings  Deville  found  a  note  from  Mi& 
Eton,  inclosing  one  in  Mrs.  Vandeusen's  handwriting,  as  follows : 

My  dbae  Mrs.  Eton  :  It  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  receiye,  at  any  time,  a  visit  from  Mr.  Deville  and  any  friend  he 
may  bring  with  him. 

He  will  always  be  welcome  at  my  house.  I  leave  to-morrow 
morning  for  New  Orleans  with  my  daughter,  and  shall  expect  to 
see  Mr.  Deville  on  our  return.  Yours  lovingly, 

Emma  Vakdbusek. 

Deville  smiled  pleasantly  when  he  read  this  note,  which  he 
locked  up  carefully  in  his  writing-desk. 

Mr.  Vandeusen  did  not  accompany  his  wife  and  daughter  on 
their  journey.  He  was  too  much  involved  in  his  gas  project,  which 
at  this  time  was  going  on  swimmingly.  The  company  had  been 
formed,  and  the  stock  was  up  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  share, 
with  a  prospect  that  it  would  pay  finally  twenty-five  per  cent  divi- 
dend. 

Every  night  Mr.  Vandeusen's  house  was  brilliantly  illuminated^ 
and  the  street-lamps  threw  their  bright  light  over  the  throng  of 
people  that  assembled  to  gaze  on  the  novel  spectacle  of  night  turned 
into  day. 

All  the  iron-foundries  in  the  city  were  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing pipes,  which  were  being  laid  along  the  streets  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort of  pedestrians,  who  often  blessed  Mr.  Yandeusen  for  his 
zeal ;  but  he  went  ahead  in  despite  of  criticism,  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture for  his  vindication. 

The  day  of  the  run  on  Mr.  Morton's  bank  Mr.  Eton  returned 
home  from  his  counting-house  in  high  good  humor. 

'^  I  have  done  a  good  business  to-day,  darling,"  he  said  to  his 
wife.  *'  Two  ships  came  in  from  China  loaded  with  teas.  Tea 
will  go  off  like  hot  cakes.  Silks  have  advanced,  and  I  will  get  rid 
of  mine  by  the  end  of  the  week.  I  have  saved  twenty  thousand 
dollars  by  withdrawing  my  deposits  from  that  purse-proud  fellow, 
Morton,  who  by  this  time  to-morrow  will  be  a  financial  wreck.  He 
couldn't  buy  his  wife  another  set  of  diamonds,  and  I  don't  see  how 
he  can  possibly  stand  the  loss  of  so  much  money  in  a  lump." 

"Why,  darling,"  said  his  wife,  "you  ought  to  have  had  pity 
on  him,  for,  even  if  you  had  lost  the  money,  the  house  of  £ton  & 
Go.  could  stand  it." 

"  Business  is  business,  Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Eton.    "  I  must  look 
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out  for  the  pennies  if  I  want  the  dollars  to  take  care  of  themselyes. 
A  man  who  tmsts  his  chief  clerk  with  the  key  of  the  strong-box 
while  the  cashier  goes  out  to  lunch  isn't  much  of  a  banker.  It 
rather  pleases  me  to  see  these  haughty  aristocrats  get  a  knock  oc- 
casionally. Ha  I  ha  I  they'll  neyer  catch  Job  Eton  that  way.  I 
hayen't  much  faith  in  bauks^  and  what  money  I  haye  by  me  is  kept 
in  a  stone  yault,  the  key  always  in  my  pockety  and  a  watchman 
with  a  double-barreled  shotgun  always  on  hand.  That's  the  way 
to  keep  money  secure,  Fanny." 

"  Oh,  darling  I"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  *'  I  am  sorry  for  the  way  you 
haye  acted  to  Mr.  Morton.  I  don't  loye  you  a  bit  to-night."  She 
went  out  of  the  room,  leaying  Eton  with  no  company  but  his  news- 
paper. 


•CHAPTER   XVm. 

THS  OLD  80LDIEB  AJSTD  THE  DBATHAN. 

Words  can  not  express  the  consternation  of  the  old  chief  of 
police  when  he  heard  of  the  extensiye  robberies  that  had  been  com- 
mitted in  one  twenty-four  hours.  He  started  at  once  for  the  quar- 
ters of  Allan  Dare,  whom  he  found  quietly  reading  the  papers  and 
tzying  to  learn  something  that  would  giye  him  a  clew  to  the 
aflbiir. 

''What  do  you  think  of  this  business,  Allan  ?"  exclaimed  the 
almost  breathless  chief.  ''  This  will  neyer  do ;  I  shall  haye  all  the 
newspapers  down  on  me." 

''Probably  you  will,"  said  Allan  Dare,  handing  the  chief  a 
chair.  "  They  would  hardly  lose  such  an  opportunity  to  amuse  the 
public.  These  robberies  satisfy  me  that  there  is  a  great  organiza- 
tion of  thieyes  in  this  city,  directed  by  some  person  of  superior  ca- 
pacity. Cole  probably  belonged  to  the  society,  but  he  was  a  bungler. 
The  blows  lately  struck  show  what  an  able  general  is  conducting  the 
campaign." 

"What  are  we  to  do  about  it  ?  "  asked  the  chief. 

"Ton  know,"  said  Allan,  "that  I  ordered  the  girl  Gabrielle 
to  shadow  Jane  Boss.  Oabrielle  behayed  so  stupidly  in  the  house 
where  she  was  employed  that  Jane  took  her  for  an  idiot^  and  paid 
so  little  attention  to  her  that  Gabrielle  had  many  opportunities  of 
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watching  her.  Three  nights  ago  she  saw  the  Boss  girl  go  out,  and 
followed  her,  never  losing  sight  of  her,  although  she  tamed  and 
twisted  about  like  a  hare. 

"  Gabrielle  followed  the  girl  to  a  low  eating-house  in  Pine  Street, 
where  she  disappeared.    Oabrielle  placed  herself  on  watch  across 
the  street,  and  in  the  coarse  of  half  an  hour  saw  some  forty  people, 
men  and  women,  enter  the  house.    After  a  time  Oabrielle  went  into 
the  eating-house.    It  was  a  dirty  place,  with  a  few  old  tables  and 
chairs,  and  an  old  German  with  a  white  apron  acting  as  master  of 
ceremonies.     '  Vot  vill  yer  av  ? '  he  said ;  '  shops  mit  pred  and  put- 
ter, or  dose  zhrimp  vich  eflfry  potty  likes  so  mush  ? '     *  I  will  take 
a  cup  of  coffee,'  said  GabrieUe.     'Yell,' he  said,  've  doshent  shell 
dose  dings.'    '  Then  I  will  take  a  cup  of  tea,'  said  Gabrielle.    *  Mein 
Gott  I '  said  the  German, '  dosh  yer  dinks  I  shell  dose  tings  too  ?  No, 
no,  goes  home,  goot  girls ;  we  shells  nettings  but  shops  and  dose 
zhrimp.'    So  Gabrielle  went  away.    She  saw  no  one  in  the  dining- 
room  out  of  the  many  that  had  entered  ;  and  the  few  persons  she 
saw  leaye  the  building  came  from  a  cellar  below  the  dining-room. 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  is  one  of  the  thieves'  rendezyoTis,  for  no 
doubt  they  have  several." 

^^  But  what  were  the  women  doing  there  ?  "  said  the  chief. 

**  They  are  the  tools,"  said  Dare,  "  with  which  burglars  work. 
They  open  houses  from  the  inside,  give  information,  take  keys  from 
doors  to  give  impressions,  make  dogs  temporarily  sick,  so  that  they'll 
give  no  alarm,  and  a  thousand  other  deviltries.  Why,  sir,  I  spent 
a  year  amon^  the  thieves  of  Paris  just  to  learn  their  tricks.  In  a 
few  dajrs  I  shall  have  some  assistants  that  I  can  depend  upon,  and 
then  you  will  see  us  begin  to  do  something." 

'^  By  that  time,"  said  the  chief,  despondingly,  '^  half  the  houses 
in  New  York  will  be  robbed.    Why  not  examine  this  public-house  ?  " 

'^  That  would  put  the  rogues  on  their  guard.  But  I  will  find  out 
all  about  it  before  the  week  is  out,  and  the  thieves  be  none  the  wiser. 
In  the  mean  time  we  will  have  to  use  such  of  the  police  as  we  can 
trust  to  try  and  act  on  the  information  I  shall  gain.  I  will  go  at 
once  to  Morton's  bank  and  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  bank- 
bills  stolen.  As  to  the  gold,  that's  all  melted  up  by  this  time. 
Attention  should  be  paid  first  to  great  matters;  the  small  ones 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  Now,  sir,  will  you  please  write  a 
note  introducing  me  to  the  banker,  and  asking  permission  for  me 
to  examine  the  premises,  and  obtain  such  testimony  as  may  be 
needed  F  " 
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*'  I  will  leave  you,"  said  Allan  after  the  note  was  written.  '^  It 
vould  not  do  to  have  ns  seen  together,  and  I  haye  to  put  on  my 
disguise  before  leaving  for  the  bank." 

On  his  way  to  the  office  the  chief  stopped  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
chop-house  for  lunch/and,  when  he  reached  his  office,  was  told  that 
a  man  was  waiting  to  see  him. 

The  person  in  question  was  an  odd-looking  character.  He  had 
but  one  arm  and  one  leg,  the  arm  having  seemingly  been  ampu- 
tated at  the  shoulder,  and  the  leg  above  the  knee.  He  had  an 
ordinary  wooden  leg,  very  wide  trousers,  and  carried  a  heavy  crutch. 
He  had  one  dark,  fierce-looking  eye,  and  over  the  other  a  green 
patch  ;  his  hair  was  long,  black,  and  unkempt,  his  clothes  shabby, 
and  of  a  semi-military  cut  Altogether  this  man  was  not  an  agree- 
able spectacle,  no  matter  how  much  he  might  excite  one's  sympa- 
thies. 

The  chief  looked  at  the  stranger  while  he  with  difficulty  tried 
to  rise  from  his  chair.  ''Keep  your  seat,  my  man,"  he  said,  ''and 
say  your  say.    What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

The  man  spoke  in  broken  English.  "  As  you  see,  sir,"  said  he, 
'^I  am  a  wounded  soldier.  I  was  at  Waterloo,  and  was  for  three 
years  afterward  in  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides  at  Paris,  but  my  daughter 
and  her  husband  determined  to  immigrate  to  America,  and  brought 
me  with  them,  as  I  couldn't  live  away  from  my  daughter  and  her 
child.  Two  years  ago  my  son-in-law  got  into  bad  habits  and  began 
to  abuse  me.  Finally  he  turned  me  out  of  doors.  Of  course,  a 
man  in  my  condition  can't  do  much,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
b^.  I  am  only  half  a  man,  and  yet  the  monster  that  married  my 
daughter  turned  me  into  the  street." 

"  If  what  you  say  is  true,  he  must  be  a  wretch  indeed>"  said  the 
chief  of  police. 

"  All  true,  sir,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  think  I  can  get  even  with 
him.    He  is  engaged  in  work  that  will  bring  him  to  jail." 

"What  t"  exclaimed  the  chief,  his  mind  ranning  on  the  recent 
robberies,  and  believing  he  was  about  to  receive  important  infor- 
mation. "  Where  does  he  live  ?  What's  his  name,  and  what  has 
he  been  doing  ?  " 

"  His  name,  sir,  is  Pierre  Ohauvel ;  he  lives  at  340  Front  Street, 
and  his  crime  is  house-breaking." 

"  House-breaking ! "  cried  the  chief ;  "  can  you  prove  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  I  can." 

"  And  what  may  your  name  be  P  "  asked  the  chief. 
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My  name/'  said  the  stranger,  qxiietly,  "  is  Allan  Dare.    Per- 
haps yon  have  heard  of  me." 

**  Sold  again  I ''  exclaimed  the  chiel  ''  But  where  in  the  name 
of  heaven  are  your  leg,  your  arm,  and  your  eye  P  *' 

"  They  are  all  here,**  said  Allan, "  stowed  away ;  hut  I  hope  you 
are  satisfied  that  I  know  how  to  disguise  mysell'' 

The  disguise  was  simple  enough  when  Ailan  explained  it  to  the 
chief.  The  missing  arm  merely  hung  down  at  the  side.  The  lower 
part  of  one  leg  was  triced  up  inside  the  wide  trousers,  the  patch 
being  easily  applied.  The  nose  was  of  silver,  enameled  to  repre- 
sent that  of  a  drunkard. 

''But  how  do  you  expect  to  gain  admittance  to  the  bank  in  this 
guise  ?  "  asked  the  chief.    "  They  would  order  you  out  as  a  loafer.*' 

*'  Not  with  your  note.  When  they  see  how  I  go  to  work  I  wiU 
soon  obtain  admittance.  I  came  only  to  let  you  see  me  in  one  of 
my  characters.'' 

"  The  devil  wouldn't  know  you  in  your  present  shape,"  said  the 
chief,  ''  and  I  begin  to  think  you  must  be  in  league  with  his  Sa- 
tanic majesty.  You  would  have  made  a  fortune,  Allan,  if  you  had 
gone  on  the  stage." 

"All  the  world's  a  stage,"  said  Dare,  ''on  which  every  man 
plays  his  part.  I  am  playing  mine.  I  am  fitted  for  nothhig  so 
well  as  this."  He  bade  the  chief  good-afternoon,  and  wended  his 
way  to  Mr.  Morton's  bank. 

He  found  the  bank  about  closing  business  for  the  day,  and  that 
many  of  the  clerks  were  gone. 

When  Dare  entered  the  bank  the  chief  clerk  called  to  him,  ex- 
claiming, "  What  do  you  want  ?    Clear  out  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dare,  "  when  I  am  told  to  go  by  your  master," 
and  he  eyed  the  clerk  with  his  one  orb  as  if  he  would  bore  him 
through.  He  did  not  like  the  chief  clerk's  looks  in  the  least ;  he 
had  a  sort  of  hang-dog  expression  that  was  not  reassuring. 

"  Oive  this  note  to  Mr.  Morton,"  said  Dare,  "  and  don't  keep 
me  waiting."  He  gave  the  order  in  tones  so  peremptory  that  the 
clerk  did  not  hesitate  to  obey. 

Mr.  Morton,  on  reading  the  note,  came  immediately  out  of  his 
private  office ;  but,  when  he  saw  the  curious-looking  figure  before 
him,  he  said,  "There  must  be  some  mistake  here." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Dare,  "there  is  no  mistake."  Then  in  a  low 
voice  he  continued,  "I  am  the  detective  sent  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery of  the  robbery." 
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''Ah  I"  said  Mr.  Morton  ;  ''but  why  this  unBeemly  disgoiBO  ?" 
"  Becanse,"  said  Dare,  '*  I  must  neyer  be  known  by  any  one,  or 
else  my  occapation's  gone.    I  ask  yon  to  humor  me  in  this  matter. 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  your  chief  clerk  alone." 

'^  What  can  you  haye  to  say  to  him  ? "  asked  the  banker  in 
surprise. 

"  Only  do  as  I  ask,  sir,  and  you  will  see  the  good  effects  of  it" 
Mr.  Morton  looked  askance,  but  the  man's  language  was  good, 
and  he  had  the  indorsement  of  the  chief  of  police.  He  thought  it 
strange  that  the  man  should  want  to  see  the  chief  clerk,  but  he 
called  to  the  clerk,  saying,  "  Mr.  Mann,  a  person  wishes  to  speak 
to  you.** 

The  derk  came  forward,  looking  rather  pale  and  shaky,  which 
was  perhaps  not  extraordinary,  considering  his  late  experience. 

"A  priyate  room,  bub,**  said  the  detectiye ;  ''no  one  must 
hear  us  talk.** 

"In  here,  then,*'  said  the  clerk,  shaking  all  oyer,  as  he  led 
the  way  to  a  small  apartment  "  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  ** 
he  said. 

"Want  o*  you  ?**  said  Dare.  "Nothin*,  bub,  but  you  wants 
suthin'  of  me.  The  boys  leaye  for  furren  parts  to*morrow,  an* 
wants  to  see  you  at  oust,  to  diyide  the  swag.*' 

"  Hush,  for  Ood's  sake  I  **  exclaimed  the  trembling  clerk.  "  I 
want  nothing  from  any  one.  What  do  you  mean  by  talking  to  me 
in  this  way  P*' 

"  You  want  your  share  of  the  job,  don*t  you  ?  **  said  Dare  ;  "  or 
will  you  compromise  for  ten  thousand,  and  let  me  pay  you  on  the 
spot  ?  But  you'd  better  see  the  boys  at  oust  and  get  your  share. 
They'll  haye  to  go  abroad.     It's  gettin'  too  hot  for  *em  here.** 

By  this  time  the  clerk's  teeth  were  chattering  as  if  he  were  suf- 
fering from  cold,  and  Allan  Dare  knew  that  he  had  his  man. 

"Step  out  as  soon  as  it's  dark,**  said  Allan,  "and  see  the  boys, 
or  they'll  be  likely  to  come  and  see  you,  for  they  ain't  goin'  to 
leaye  this  without  some  security  that  you  won't  peach  after  they're 
gone." 

"  For  Ood's  sake,  hush  I  '*  cried  the  clerk ;  "  youll  ruin  me.  I'm 
mined  anyhow.  What  wiU  become  of  me  I  What  will  they  think 
outside  of  my  being  closeted  with  such  a  looking  fellow  as  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  yeteran  of  Napoleon's  army,"  said  Dare,  "  and  if  any- 
body makes  insinuations  against  me  I'll  smash  his  head  with  my 
cmtclL    Now  take  a  pull  at  this  here  brandy,  and  when  you  come 
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out  you  won't  have  that  ague-fit '•    He  handed  the  clerk  a  pocket- 
fiasky  who  speedily  drank  half  a  tumbler  of  raw  brandy. 

Dare  now  walked  into  Mr.  Morton's  room.  ^^  I  have  questioned 
your  chief  clerk^  Mr.  Morton/'  said  he^  '^  about  some  points,  and 
he  hafl  satisfied  me ;  but,  as  it  is  getting  dark,  I  will  call  again  in  the 
morning  to  continue  my  investigation.  You  may  think  my  method 
a  little  singular,  but  I  hope  it  will  prove  successful." 

**  But/'  said  Mr.  Morton,  '^  you  don't  seem  to  have  done  much 
hitherto.  Our  police  and  detective  system  ifl  the  worst  in  the 
world." 

'^  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  but  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
New  York  police  only  a  short  time.  I  caught  the  thief  who  stole 
Mrs.  Buggles's  diamonds  the  week  after  the  robbery,  and  secured  all 
the  evidence  necessary  to  send  him  to  the  penitentiary." 

''  If  that's  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Morton  *^  I  have  strong  hopes 
that  you  will  succeed  now." 

''  Don't  notice  anything  in  the  appearance  of  your  chief  clerk," 
said  Dare,  *^  and  let  him  go  to-night  without  any  remark." 

"  Good  heavens  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Morton,  "you  don't  suspect 
Mm  t    Why,  the  rascals  treated  him  brutally." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  the  other,  "please  do  as  I  ask  you,  and 
don't  spoil  my  plans."  So  saying,  he  hobbled  out  of  the  bank  and 
up  the  street,  to  where  a  covered  wagon  was  standing,  with  a  boy  of 
about  seventeen  years  holding  the  reins. 

The  old  soldier  got  in  the  vehicle  with  little  difBculty,  notwith- 
standing his  disability.  "Drive  on,"  said  he  to  the  boy^  '^and 
stand  near  the  bank-door,  so  that,  without  being  seen  myself,  I  can 
see  who  goes  out.  You  stand  by  to  jump  when  I  tell  you,  and 
shadow  the  man  I  am  after.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  unbuckle 
this  strap  and  relieve  my  leg,  which  is  a  great  deal  cramped." 

The  wagon  remained  near  the  bank-door  for  half  an  honr^  and 
Dare  began  to  fear  that  his  man  had  escaped.  At  length  he  saw 
through  the  crack  in  the  curtain  the  person  he  wanted,  and  ex- 
claimed to  his  companion,  "  That's  the  man  coming  down  the  steps, 
with  a  bell-crowned  hat  and  camlet  cloak.  Follow  him,  and  never 
leave  him  until  you  can  identify  the  men  he  goes  to  meet." 

The  clerk  stopped  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  bank-steps^  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  street.  He  then  "t^alked  slowly  to  Fnlton 
Street,  and  then  more  rapidly  to  Front  Street,  where  he  stopped 
before  the  sailor's  boarding-house  we  previously  had  occasion  to 
visit. 
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The  boy  was  at  the  clerk's  heels,  neyer  osce  losing  sight  of  him, 
although  the  shades  of  night  were  rapidly  falling  oyer  the  city^  the 
dingy  lamps,  eyen  when  lighted,  seeming  bat  to  make  darkness  yisi- 
ble. 

When  the  clerk  reached  his  destination  he  looked  all  around 
him,  and  then  suddenly  darted  in  at  the  front  door,  but,  quick  as 
lightning,  the  boy  was  at  his  side  as  he  reached  the  landing. 

'^  Can  you  tell  me,''  said  the  boy,  *^  where  I  can  find  Joe  Dobbs  ? 
Tye  a  message  for  him." 

I  don't  know  any  such  person,"  said  the  clerk. 
All  right,"  said  the  boy,  '^  I'U  find  him,"  and  he  went  along 
the  dark  entry,  looking  at  the  doors,  but  all  the  time  keeping  close 
watch  upon  the  clerk. 

The  latter  knocked  at  the  third  door.  ''  Gome  in,"  said  a  rough 
Toice.     And  in  went  the  clerk,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

The  boy  was  at  the  door  as  soon  as  it  closed,  and  his  eye 
was  at  the  key-hole.  He  could  see  nearly  eyerything  in  the 
room  and  hear  most  of  the  conyersation,  for  the  door  was  not 
Tery  thick. 

Two  stout,  sailor-looking  fellows  were  playing  cards  at  a  table. 
"  Hello ! "  said  one,  *'  here's  old  milksop  come  for  his  swag.  Well, 
you  are  quick  on  the  trigger,  and  no  mistake.  Well,  old  fellow, 
we'ye  shipped  for  forren  parts,  and  if  you  take  a  hand  in  the  game 
I'd  like  to  win  a  outfit  from  your  share  of  the  swag." 

"  No,"  said  the  clerk,  **  I  neyer  play ;  I'ye  better  uses  for  my 
money." 

'^Ah,  yes  I"  said  the  other,  '^I  know  the  milksop's  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher ;  has  a  gal  that  teaches  in  the  same  school ;  walks 
oat  with  her  on  the  Battery  Sunday  eyenin'  with  a  prayer-book 
stickin'  outer  his  pocket;  picks  up  a  hankeroher  some  one  has 
dropped,  an'  adyertises  it  in  the  papers,  with  his  name  in  big  let- 
ters, an'  all  the  people  say,  ^  What  a  nice  man  I '  Who'd  suspect 
that  you'd  eyer  rob  a  till  ?  " 

*^  I  haye  no  time  to  talk  nonsense,"  said  the  clerk.  '^  I  want 
my  money.  I  haye  risked  my  life  to  help  you,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  kept  waiting.    I  was  sent  here  for  it." 

"  Sent  here  I "  said  the  man.    "  Who  in  thunder  sent  you  here  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  clerk,  "  an  old  soldier— «  Frenchman — a  large 
man  with  only  one  leg,  one  arm,  and  one  eye." 

'^  Ah  I  I  see,"  said  the  other,  '^  the  chief  out  on  a  lark.  So  he 
sent  you  I  Well,  he  means  business.   Just  you  sit  down  and  wait  till 
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Ben  the  Joker  comes  in."   And,  looking  at  a  hnge  silrer  watch^  he 
said,  ^'  Ben'U  be  here  in  exactly  half  an  hour." 

The  clerk  sat  down  on  a  sea-chest,  and  the  two  men  went  on  with 
their  game.  The  boy  at  the  key-hole  started  for  the  street  and  ran 
like  a  deer  to  Allan  Dare's  quarters,  which  he  reached  in  about  ten 
minutes,  to  find  Allan  waiting  for  him  dressed  as  a  drayman. 

The  boy  quickly  told  his  story,  and  informed  Dare  that  the 
other  man  would  be  at  the  rendezvous  in  half  an  hour. 

Dare  wrote  on  a  card,  '^  Giye  the  boy  ten  stout  men,  with  orders 
to  arrest  those  he  points  ouf 

The  boy  fairly  flew  to  the  police  ofSce,  and,  arriving  there,  found 
the  chief  just  about  departing  for  home.  He  gave  him  the  card, 
and  the  chief  summoned  his  assistant  '^  Ten  good  men  at  once. 
Is  the  van  at  the  door  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  sir,**  was  the  reply. 

''  Then  call  the  captain  of  the  watch." 

It  was  about  the  time  when  the  captain  of  the  watch  came  to 
get  his  orders  for  the  night,  and  there  were  a  number  of  policemen 
waiting  about. 

As  the  captain  of  the  watch  came  in  the  chief  said,  **  Take  this 
boy  for  a  guide ;  arrest  those  he  points  out.  Don't  let  the  driver 
spare  his  horses — quick,  be  off  1 " 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  well-loaded  van  was  off  at  a  rat- 
tling pace,  and  very  soon  stopped  a  short  distance  from  the  Front 
Street  boarding-house,  where  they  all  got  out 

The  boy  led  the  way,  the  policemen  following,  until  he  stopped 
at  the  door  which  he  had  seen  the  clerk  enter.  Loud  and  boister- 
ous conversation  was  going  on  inside. 

The  captain  of  the  watch  forced  the  door  open,  and  four  persons 
stood  revealed — one  of  them  the  clerk. 

In  another  instant  the  candles  were  blown  out,  but  the  police- 
men crowded  into  the  room  and  a  scuffle  ensued.  Knock-downs 
were  given  and  taken,  and  in  the  excitement  policemen  clubbed 
each  other.  The  boy  rushed  into  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  of 
which  had  been  opened  by  the  occupant  when  he  heard  the  noiae, 
and  seized  a  couple  of  lighted  candles,  with  which  he  returned  to 
the  scene  of  action . 

There  he  witnessed  a  bloody  spectacle.  Men  were  on  the  floor 
bathed  in  blood,  while  the  three  thieves  were  standing  in  a  corner^ 
wielding  heavy  clubs  and  bringing  down  a  policeman  at  every  blow. 
The  clerk  had  crawled  under  the  table. 
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When  the  light  appeared,  the  outlaws  made  a  rash  for  the  door 
orer  the  bodies  of  the  prostrate  polioemen,  and  might  have  made 
good  their  escape  but  for  a  stalwart  drayman,  who  at  that  moment 
appeared  at  the  opening  and  laid  the  foremost  villain  senseless 
vith  a  blow  of  his  fist,  caught  the  upraised  club  of  the  second  and 
thrust  him  violently  against  the  waU,  injuring  him  so  much  that 
he  could  not  move.  The  third  man  seemed  to  be  appalled  at  the 
&te  of  his  oomradesy  and  the  drayman,  seizing  him  by  the  collar, 
clasped  on  his  wrists  a  pair  of  handcufb  before  he  was  aware  of  it 
Then,  turning  to  the  police  officer,  he  said,  **  Captain,  take  care  of 
this  fellow.    The  others  need  no  one  to  take  care  of  them  just  now.'' 

He  then  hauled  the  trembling  clerk  from  under  the  table,  say- 
ing, "  Come,  bub,  the  swag  ain't  youm  yet." 

«  My  God  1"  exclaimed  the  clerk,  "  Tm  lost." 

''Yes,"  said  the  drayman,  ''you  are.  And  now,  captain,  if 
yonll  allow  me  to  advise  you,  Fd  leave  a  guard  here  and  see  that 
nothing  is  touched  until  the  chief  of  police  comes.  Now,  I'll  bid 
jou  good-night.  If  I  happen  to  be  in  your  neighborhood  when 
jou  are  having  a  scrimmage  at  any  future  time,  I'll  step  in  and 
lend  a  hand." 

The  captain,  who  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  blow  received 
from  one  of  his  own  men,  managed  to  express  his  thanks,  and 
added,  "I  only  wish  you  had  been  here  a  little  earlier." 

The  drayman  went  to  a  wagon  stationed  at  a  post  near  by, 
followed  by  the  boy,  who  jumped  upon  the  front  seat  and  took  the 
reins. 

"To  the  police  station,"  said  the  drayman.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived  there  the  drayman  walked  into  the  chiefs  office,  and  was 
met  by  that  functionary,  who  called  out,  "  What  do  you  want,  man, 
and  how  dare  you  come  in  without  knocking  ?  " 

"  I  dare  anything,  your  honor,"  said  the  other.  * "  My  name  is 
Dare." 

"  Ah  I "  said  the  chief,  "  sold  again ;  and  yet  I  might  have 
known  if  I  had  thought  a  moment.  I'm  gettbig  old,  Dare,  and 
youll  have  to  take  my  place." 

"  I  couldn't  be  half  as  useful  there  as  I  am  now,"  said  Allan. 
"  We  wiU  make  a  good  team  in  the  end.  I  bring  you  news  that  will 
make  your  heart  glad.  The  three  bank  robbers  are  all  in  the  hands 
ol  the  police,  but  in  all  my  life  I  never  saw  ten  men  get  such  a 
drubbing  as  yours  did  from  those  three  fellows.  If  I  had  not 
stepped  in  as  I  did  the  rascals  might  have  escaped." 

15 
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Allan  Dare  then  gave  the  chief  an  account  of  the  whole  a&air. 
"Now/*  said  he,  "keep  the  door  of  the  room  locked  and  the  win- 
dows nailed  down,  and  you  and  I  will  inspect  the  place  to-morrow. 
I  must  get  away  before  the  policemen  return,  for  I  don't  want 
them  to  see  me.  They  think  I  am  an  angel  who  came  to  help  them 
in  their  extremity.    I  will  communicate  with  you  to-morrow." 

Dare  jumped  into  the  wagon,  and  was  soon  at  his  quarters. 

"  Now,  Gabrielle,"  said  he  to  the  boy,  "  go  home  to  your  mother, 
get  your  supper,  and  keep  a  watch  over  Jane  Soss.  You're  done 
well  to-day.  Here  is  twenty  dollars ;  y6u  shall  have  more  here- 
after." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Gabrielle  as  she  drove  off. 

Allan  Dare  now  prepared  himself  for  a  good  night's  rest. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    8TB0KG-B0XES. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  bank-robbers  set  Ne.w  York  all 
ablaze.  The  chief  of  police  was  more  than  rewarded  for  former 
censure  by  the  glowing  tributes  of  the  press  to  his  energy  and  abil- 
ity. Hundreds  of  citizens  called  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
late  success.  Every  one  felt  that  New  York  would  now  enjoy  com- 
parative immunity  from  thieving  operations  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  was  the  popular  impression  that  the  whole  gang  had  been  cap- 
tured. 

The  four  thieves,  after  an  examination  before  the  recorder, 
were  committed  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

The  momihg  after  the  capture  of  the  robbers,  the  chief  of  police 
called  at  Allan  Dare's  quarters,  and  found  him  dressed  as  the  Bev. 
Mr,  Raymond. 

^^Dare,"  said  the  chief,  ''if  I  am  seen  associating  with  yoa  in 
that  rig  I  shall  lose  my  reputation  for  consistency.  People  will  say 
I  am  deceitful,  as  I  have  always  been  considered  hostile  to  the 
clergy.    I  wish  you  would  wear  some  other  dress." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Dare,  ''but  if  you  want  to  deceive  people, 
put  on  the  surplice.  Most  people,  women  especially,  believe  in 
the  clergy,  and  this  disguise  of  mine  is  very  difficult  to  penetrate." 

They  stepped  into  a  close  carriage  and  were  driven  to  the  sailor 
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boarding-honfie  in  Front  Street  They  entered  the  room  where  the 
robbers  had  been  captared^  and  the  policeman  in  charge  was 
directed  to  await  orders  below. 

In  this  room  were  three  miserable  cot-beds,  a  pine  table,  three 
chairs,  and  three  seamen's  chests.  The  honse  was  one  of  the 
places  where  sailors  are  taken  in  and  swindled  ont  of  their  hard- 
earned  wages.  One  wonld  hardly  look  for  bank-robbers  in  snch  a 
place,  or  think  the  fraternity  wonld  dare  to  tmst  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  greater  rascals  than  themselves. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  chests  but  seamen's  clothing,  and 
an  examination  of  the  walls,  floors,  ceiling,  etc.,  afforded  no  evi- 
dence against  the  prisoners. 

^^Itis  evident,''  said  Dare,  '^that  the  master-hand  holds  all 
the  money,  and  for  the  present  it  is  ont  of  onr  reach.  Let  ns 
have  the  landlord  np,  sir." 

The  landlord,  who  soon  appeared,  was  by  no  means  prepossess- 
ing in  appearanee,  yet  his  testimony  was  straightforward  enongh. 

It  seems  the  three  men  had  only  been  a  week  in  his  honse,  and 
churned  to  have  come  from  Philadelphia.  They  were  well-behaved, 
piud  their  bills,  and  said  they  wished  to  sail  ont  of  "New  York,  as 
wages  were  higher  than  in  Philadelphia.  They  had  shipped  on 
board  a  vessel  bonnd  to  Bremen,  and  had  worked  all  that  day  get- 
ting in  cargo. 

"By  heavens  ! "  said  Dare,  after  the  landlord  had  withdrawn, 
'*  these  are  expert  thieves ;  they  have  left  no  tracks,  but  their  con- 
nection with  the  clerk  will  convict  them." 

The  chief  and  Dare  went  away  disappointed,  leaving  the  board- 
ing-house under  surveillance  of  the  police. 

'*What  astonishes  me  most,"  said  Dare,  *'is  how  quietly  the 
rogues  have  disposed  of  their  booty ;  but  I'll  find  it  yet.  My  force 
ia  too  small,  but  in  a  week  or  two  I  shall  have  a  couple  of  good 
detectives  here  who  worked  for  me  in  Paris ;  then  I  shall  get  along 
better." 

That  evening  Mr.  Eton  was  reading  from  the  paper  additional 
particulars  of  the  capture  of  the  robbers  to  his  wife,  who  listened 
with  great  attention. 

"Lbl,  darling  I "  said  she,  "  what  a  wonderful  man  the  drayman, 
that  knocked  down  the  three  robbers  after  they  had  killed  all  the 
police,  must  be  ! " 

"No  one  was  killed,  Fanny ;  the  ten  policemen  were  whipped 
by  {he  three  men,  that's  all." 
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''  Oh  I  is  that  all  P ''  said  Mrs.  Eton.  ''  Then  I  don't  want  to 
hear  any  more  about  it  I  think  the  police  ought  all  to  be  killed, 
because  they  haven't  found  mj  diamonds.  It  was  easy  enough  for 
them  to  find  that  horrid  old  Mrs.  Buggles's  diamonds  and  Hrs. 
Yandeusen's  pearls.  It  would  hare  been  so  interesting  to  see  my 
name  mentioned  iii  the  papers,  telling  how  the  diamonds  had  been 
found,  and  people  would  ask  a  thousand  questions,  and  get  me  to 
show  them  the  diamonds." 

''  Y^"  muttered  Eton  to  himself,  ''  and  find  tibey  were  not 
set  open.  Fanny,"  he  said,  ''  if  you  whine  any  more  oyer  those 
diamonds  I  won't  give  you  the  set  I  have  ordered  from  Paris. 
Hayen't  I  told  you  that  the  house  of  Eton  &  Go.  can  stand  the  loss 
of  a  dozen  sets  like  the  one  lost  without  minding  it  ?"  .Consider- 
ing the  kind  of  diamonds  they  were,  this  was  no  doubt  true 
enough. 

**  Ah,  you  dear  old  darling  I "  said  Mrs.  Eton,  ''  you  are  too 
good  to  me,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  loye  you*  I  wonder 
Mr.  DeyiUe  and  Mr.  May  don't  come  to  dinner*  The  soup  is  get- 
ting cold.  You  asked  them  to  come  at  fiye  precisely — didn't  you, 
dear?" 

''  Yes,"  he  said, "  at  fiye  precisely."  Just  then  the  gentlemen  in 
question  were  announced. 

The  dinner  went  off  well,  as  Mrs.  Eton's  dinners  generally  did. 
Eyerything  was  well  served,  the  conyersation  spirited,  and  Mr. 
Eton  drank  his  sherry  with  so  much  gusto  that  his  tongue  quite 
ran  away  with  him.  He  talked  much  about  the  robbers^  and  how 
he  would  like  to  see  any  of  them  try  to  rob  Mm,  stating  that  in  his 
cotrnting-house  was  a  strong-box  that  would  defy  any  burglar  in 
the  world. 

''  But,"  said  Deville, ''  these  are  not  ordinary  robbers ;  they  defy 
all  tiie  locks  and  bolts  made  in  the  country.  I  believe  I  haye  the 
only  strong-box  proof  against  fire  and  burglars  in  New  York.  I  im- 
ported it  from  England.  I  don't  believe  in  your  American  arti- 
cles." 

**  111  bet  you  ten  dollars,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  '^  that  mine  is  stronger 
than  yours." 

*^  I  never  bet,"  said  Deville,  ''but,  if  you  like,'  you  can  examine 
mine  and  111  examine  yours,  and  Mr.  May  shall  be  umpire.  If 
the  decision  is  against  me,  I  will  give  Mrs.  Eton  the  handsomest 
supper  the  Maison  d'Or  can  provide." 

''  Qood  I "  said  Eton, ''  and  we'll  examine  the  safes  to-morrow. ^^ 
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After  dinner  the  TiBitora  exoxued  themselyesy  as  they  had  an  en- 
gagement to  attend  the  theatre* 

When  they  were  gone  Mrs.  Eton  exclaimed :  ''Yon  dear  old 
darling  I  don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Deyille  giyes  the  most  beantiful 
sappers  in  New  York  ?  If  yon  lose  the  bet  yon  will  haye  to  giye  a 
hundred-dollar  snpper." 

''  Plahaw  I  Fanny,''  said  Mr.  Eton.  ''  Why,  I  can  bny  Deyille  ont. 
The  honse  of  Eton  &  Go.  conld  pay  for  twenty  snppers  where  he 
ooidd  pay  for  one ;  besides,  I  donH  expect  to  lose."  • 

"  I  hope  not,  darling,  for  Mr.  Deyille  is  so  yain  abont  anything 
he  has ;  bat  I  want  my  darling  to  haye  eyerything  bettor  than  any 
(me  else.  Bnt  remember,  pet,  if  yon  should  by  any  possibility  lose, 
yoQ  must  giye  a  splendid  snpper  for  the  credit  of  the  honse  of  Eton 
ft  Co.,  for  it  will  be  the  talk  of  the  town." 

"  Yon  shall  haye  it  your  own  way,  Fanny ;  the  honse  of  Eton 
&  Co.  won't  allow  any  one  to  excel  it." 

The  next  day  at  noon  Messrs.  Eton,  Deyille,  and  May  went  to 
Mr.  Eton's  connting-honse  to  examine  the  strong-box.  Mr.  Eton 
imlocked  the  outer  door  of  the  yanlt,  which  was  solidly  built  of 
granite.  Inside  this  was  a  massiye  iron  chest  studded  with  locks 
and  bolts,  which  Mr.  Eton  opened — also  proud  to  display  the  wealth 
that  was  piled  inside,  which  consisted  of  bales  of  bank-notes  and 
hags  of  gold  and  silyer. 

''There,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  'Met  the  burglars  get  the  keys  of  that 
ehest  if  they  can.  I  always  carry  them  in  my  pocket. "  So  saying, 
he  locked  the  chest  with  a  self-satisfied  air. 

"Yest,"  said  Deyille,  "your  strong-box  is  a  yery  fine  one,  and 
probably  secure  against  burglars,  but  you'll  say  mine  is  a  bettor  one 
when  yon  see  it." 

"Then  let  us  go  and  take  a  look  at  it,"  said  Eton,  "and,  if  I 
think  it  a  bettor  strong-box  than  mine,  I  will  pay  for  the  supper. 
Bnt  dont  forget  my  additional  security  in  the  shape  of  a  watehman, 
aimed  with  a  double-barreled  gun  loaded  with  buckshot." 

"  Mr.  May  will  decide,"  said  Deyille,  "  and  if  I  lose  I  shall  pay 
for  the  entertainment  with  more  than  pleasure,  for  I  haye  been 
wanting  an  excuse  to  ask  Mrs.  Eton  to  a  supper  for  a  long  time." 

They  proceeded  to  DeyiUe's  bank,  which  was  elegantly  fitted 
up  in  a  style  before  unknown  in  New  York — ^mahogany  counters 
wiih  brass  railings,  and  wire  net-work  to  keep  off  thieyes. 

Deyflk's  strong-box  was  inclosed  in  a  brick  yault  with  double 
doors  of  iron.    It  was  a  huge  afhir,  coyered  with  thick  iron  plates. 
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and  reaching  half-way  to  the  top  of  the  vault  Three  doors  opened 
into  the  box^  which  was  divided  into  as  many  sectionsy  separated 
by  partitions  filled  in  with  asbestos,  as  a  guard  against  fire.  All 
three  doors  locked  with  a  spring,  but  there  was  no  key-hole  visible 
by  which  they  could  be  unlocked.  No  one  but  Deville  himself 
knew  the  secret.  He  had  an  iron  chest,  of  the  ordinary  pattern 
then  in  vogue,  in  which  money  was  deposited  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  day,  of  which  his  cashier  kept  the  key. 

'*  AH'  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  "  but  you  haven't  a  stone 
vault  like  mine  to  cover  your  safe." 

**  I  have  something  better,"  replied  Deville.  **  You  see  that 
large  affair  over  the  strong-box  ?  Well,  that  acts  like  a  candle  ex- 
tinguisher. It  is  made  of  the  best  iron,  and  no  ordinary  instru- 
ment can  cut  it.  I  have  a  little  steam-engine  that  lowers  it  over 
the  safe  at  night  and  hoists  it  up  again  in  the  morning.  As  it 
weighs  four  tons,  no  burglars  would  be  likely  to  lift  it  off." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  cried  Eton,  "  but  why  can't  the  robbers  get  up 
steam  and  hoist  it  off  ?  " 

"Because,"  said  Deville,  '*I  set  an  alarm-clock  at  night  be- 
fore I  go  home,  and  any  one  who  tampers  with  the  cover  will 
start  an  alarm  that  can  be  heard  half  a  mile  off.  Besides,  to  guard 
against  all  accidents,  I  take  off  the  cylinder-head  from  the  engine, 
and  my  boy  carries  it  to  my  lodgings  every  night,  where  I  lock  it 
up  in  an  iron  chest.  I  explain  this  to  all  my  depositors,  and  I  have 
more  of  them  than  any  other  banker  in  New  York." 

*^  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  the  supper,"  said  Mr.  Eton ; 
"  but,  Deville,  my  boy,"  slapping  him  familiarly  on  the  back,  '*  I 
can  beat  you  in  one  thing.  My  safe  has  in  it  at  this  time  more 
money  than  yours.  The  house  of  Eton  &  Co.  can't  be  beaten 
there." 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  what  you  have,"  said  Deville,  **  and^  of 
course,  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,  I'll  show  you  my  accumulation." 

"  I  have  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  that  box  of  mine," 
said  Mr.  Eton,  proudly.  "  Since  that  robbery  of  Morton's  bank 
(by  which  I  came  near  losing  a  large  amount)  I  prefer  not  to  trust 
my  money  in  banks." 

"  But,"  said  Deville,  *'  no  one  lost  a  cent  by  Mr.  Morton^  and 
his  credit  is  higher  than  ever." 

"  Humph  I  yes,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  ^'but  I  didn't  go  back  to  liim. 
Now  tell  me,  Deville,  honor  bright,  how  much  of  your  own  money 
have  you  in  your  box  ?  " 
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^  I  hare  oyer  f  onr  hundied  thonsand  dollars  of  my  own  in  bank- 
mUa,"  leplied  Deyille,  '^  seventy  thonsand  in  Erie  Canal  stock, 
sixty  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  six  hundred  thousand  on  de- 
posit; and  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many  bonds  there  are  belonging 
to  other  people." 

The  merchant  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishmeot.  ^'I  always 
predicted,"  said  he, ''  that  you  would  be  the  leading  banker  in  New 
York  some  day,  and  now  I  am  satisfied  of  it."  Mr.  Eton  now  in- 
vited the  two  gentlemen  home  with  him  to  luncheon,  and,  when 
there,  told  his  wife  of  the  wonderful  safe  he  had  seen,  but  said 
nothing  about  the  money. . 

When  the  company  had  gone,  Mr.  Eton  said  to  his  wife, 
'^Faany,  the  hotise  of  Eton  &  Ga  could  buy  DeyiUe  out  in  half  an 
boar ;  he  is  all  safe  and  brass  railings." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  fond  wife,  "no  one  could  beat  my  darling 
at  anything."  Eton  kissed  her  and  went  back  to  his  strong-box 
and  money-bagS)  while  his  beloyed  Fanny  went  up-stairs  to  write  a 
note  to  Deyille,  congratulating  him  on  his  success  oyer  her  old  bear, 
and  felicitating  herself  on  the  coming  supper  at  the  Maison  d'Or. 

Then  she  ordered  her  carriage  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  dawd- 
ling oyer  store-counters,  and  bought  a  magnificent  dress  at  Vande- 
Toort  &  Flandin's  in  which  to  appear  at  the  supper. 

In  the  end  Mr.  Eton  will  find  the  promised  supper  an  expensiye 
entertainment,  although,  no  doubt,  he  would  maintain  that  the 
house  of  Eton  &  Co.  could  stand  twenty  suppers  of  the  same  kind 
without  wincing. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AK  II!7GEKI0nS  8TBATAGEH. 

The  ''nine  days'  wonder"  about  the  robberies  began  to  subside, 
and  the  papers  were  anxiously  looking  around  for  something  new. 

Mrs.  Yandeusen  and  her  daughter  had  been  gone  more  than  a 
fortnight,  and  Mr.  Yandeusen  had  receiyed  no  news  from  them,  so 
that  he  was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy.  Mr.  Fancy,  his  chief  clerk, 
shared  his  uneasiness,  for  he  was  yery  much  attached  to  Miss  Yan- 
deusen, who  reciprocated  the  feeling.  It  was  considered  a  settled 
thing  in  the  family,  and,  now  that  the  female  portion  were  away, 
Hr.  Frederic  Fancy  stayed  at  the  Yandeusen  house  to  keep  the  old 
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gentleman  company,  and  diacass  with  him  the  prospeotiye  profits 
of  the  gas  company. 

It  was  the  custom  of  this  solid  man  of  New  York  to  breakfast 
at  eight,  to  smoke  his  cigar,  and  then  drive  to  his  office  in  Maiden 
Lane — a  long  ride  that  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
and  bow  to  the  great  enlightener,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
bow  in  return. 

On  the  morning  of  which  we  write,  Mr.  Vandeusen  and  Mr. 
Fancy  were  discussing  the  probable  reasons  for  this  silence  of  the 
wife  and  daughter,  and  expressing  a  fear  that  something  serious 
had  happened. 

''  Who  knows,"  said  Mr.  Vandeusen,  *^  but  what  they  may  have 
been  taken  ill  on  the  road,  with  no  one  to  help  them — ^" 

''  Or  capsized  in  a  stage-coach  and  broken  some  of  their  limbs  F  " 
said  Mr.  f^aney. 

''  Or  that  my  daughter  has  been  taken  sick  with  measles,  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  some  country  doctor — ^* 

**  Or,"  said  Mr.  Fancy,  ''  they  may  hare  fallen  in  with  some 
agreeable  gentlemen  on  the  way  and  forgotten  us. "  Here  he  groaned 
inwardly. 

'^  I  ought  to  have  sent  three  or  four  carrier  pigeons  wi&  them 
in  a  cage,"  said  Mr.  Vandeusen,  ''  and  then  they  could  have  sent 
us  messages  from  time  to  time.  The  mails  are  so  slow  they  take 
twelye  hours  to  come  from  Philadelphia.  If  I  don't  hear  yery  soon 
I  shall  put  all  my  business  in  Mr.  Birch's  hands  and  start  oS  to 
join  them." 

''  I  hope  in  that  case  you  will  let  me  accompany  you,''  said  Mr. 
Faney,  "  for,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  I  could  be  very  usefuL" 

**  Why,  of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Vandeusen.  "I  should  as  soon 
think  of  flying  as  leaving  you  behind.  Who  would  I  have  to  write 
for  me,  and  make  out  my  instructions  to  Mr.  Birch  ?  But  it  makes 
me  nervous  to  talk  about  the  matter.  Let  us  go  down  to  the  oflSce, 
and  perhaps  we  may  get  letters.  The  mail  will  be  here  by  noon." 
So  they  turned  to  depart,  but  not  before  Mr.  Frederic  Faney  had 
looked  in  the  glass  to  adjust  the  beautiful  curling  locks  that  Miss 
Vandeusen  thought  so  much  ol 

Just  then  came  a  loud  knock  at  the  street-door,  and  the  servant, 
who  answered  the  summons,  reported,  *'A  gentleman  just  from 
missus,  sir,  wishes  to  see  you  at  once." 

Mr.  Vandeusen  rushed  to  the  hall,  followed  by  Mr.  Faney,  and 
there  they  found  a  tall  stranger  in  a  traveling  dress.    He  was  a 
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man  of  about  fifty,  with  gray  hair  and  wearing  gold  spectaoles.  In 
one  hand  he  carried  a  leather  yalise  and  in  the  other  a  gold*headed 
cane.  His  appearance  was  that  of  intense  refipeotability,  although 
his  diefis  was  a  little  soiled  with  travel. 

The  stranger  bowed  low  to  Mr.  Yandensen — ^who  would  not  bow 
down  to  so  great  a  man  ? — and  said,  ''  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Vandeusen,  which  she  considered  so  important  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  risk  it  in  the  nuul,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
yon  would  get  it  some  hours  sooner  if  I  brought  ii" 

Mr.  Vandeusen  tore  open  the  letter  that  the  stranger  handed 
him  and  read  but  a  few  words,  when  he  sank  upon  a  chair,  exclaim- 
ing, *'  My  GK)d,  this  is  terrible !  Eugenie  is  dying  I  What  shall  we 
do  ? "    With  these  words  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  ''  although 
flhe  was  yery  low  when  I  left,  and  Mrs.  Vandeusen  was  obliged  to 
stop  at  Cincinnati.  The  physician  said  that  your  daughter's  case 
is  a  Tery  bad  one,  but  I  do  not  think  he  considers  it  hopeless." 

**  How  long  were  you  coming  here,  sir  ? "  asked  Mr.  Vandeusen. 
^Excuse  me  if  I  have  failed  to  show  you  proper  courtesy  in  not 
asking  you  into  the  parlor — ^but  this  blow  has  upset  me  entirely. 
Walk  in,  sir." 

''Yon  need  make  no  excuses,"  said  the  stranger.  ''I  can 
sympathize  in  the  grief  of  a  father ;  but  if  you  wish  to  see  your 
daughter  aliTe  you  must  hasten  to  her.  I  was  seven  days  getting 
here,  the  roads  are  in  such  bad  condition." 

''  When  does  the  steamboat  start  for  South  Amboy  P  "  inquired 
Hr.  Vandeusen. 

In  one  hour,"  said  the  stranger. 

Here,  James,"  said  Mr.  Vandeusen  to  the  serrant,  ''pack 
my  raUse  at  once ;  put  in  clothes  enough  for  ten  days,  and  bring 
down  Mr.  Fancy's  valise  also.  Make  haste  I  we  must  be  off  immedi- 
ately." 

"  Shall  I  hare  time  to  stop  for  a  moment  in  Maiden  Lane  to 
deliver  a  message  at  my  office?"  asked  Mr.  Vandeusen  of  the 
stranger. 

"  I  fear  not,"  was  the  reply ;  "  that  would  lose  you  your  pas- 
sage, and  you  would  have  to  wait  over  till  Monday,  as  there  is  no 
boat  on  Sunday,  and  you  would  lose  the  connection  at  Wheeling. 
No,  sir,  I  fear  it  would  never  do.  Your  daughter  cries  for  you 
all  the  time." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Vandeusen,  "  let  us  be  ofi.    Frederic,  write 
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two  lines  to  Mr.  Birch  ;  tell  hiin  to  take  charge^  and  say  that  I  will 
write  him  from  Cincinnati  what  to  do  in  my  absence/' 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Yandensen  had  receiyed  ran  aa  follows  : 

'^GnroiHHATi,  May  J^  18^, 

*'  Mt  deab  Husbakd  :  Gome  to  ns  as  soon  as  possible,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  sacrifice.  Our  darling  Eugenie  is  dyingy  and  I  am 
almost  broken-hearted.  The  journey  was  too  much  for  the  dear 
child.  She  sank  under  the  fatigue,  and  I  am  now  at  an  inn  without 
a  friend  and  without  a  comfort 

'^  I  have  intrusted  this  to  a  kind  stranger,  who  promises  to  de- 
liver it  to  you  the  moment  he  arrJves  in  New  York.  He  has  been 
of  great  service  to  me.  Oh,  husband,  hasten,  or  you  will  never  see 
your  dear  child  again  I  Your  heart-broken 

"Emma." 

The  stranger,  whose  name  was  Smith,  offered  to  deliver  to  Mr. 
Birch  the  letter  of  instructions  so  hastily  written,  and  his  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  sorrowing  father.  "  If  ever  you  need  a 
friend,*'  said  he,  *^  don't  fail  to  call  upon  me.'' 

The  horses  were  urged  to  their  utmost  speed,  and  Mr.  Yan- 
densen and  his  chief  clerk  reached  the  South  Amboy  boat  just  five 
minutes  before  she  left  the  pier. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Vandeusen  and  his  companion  departed 
than  the  stranger  followed  in  the  hack  which  had  brought  him* 
At  Grand  Street  he  alighted  and  dismissed  the  hackman.  He 
walked  down  that  street  until  the  hackman  had  got  out  of  sight, 
and  then  returned  to  Broadway,  and  walked  along  that  street  until 
he  reached  the  restaurant  on  the  comer  of  Leonard  Street.  Here 
he  ordered  breakfast  in  a  private  room,  and  also  materials  for 
writing. 

When  he  was  shown  into  his  room  he  took  out  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Birch,  which  had  been  hurriedly  sealed  with  a  wafer,  and,  slipping 
a  penknife  carefully  under  the  seal,  opened  the  letter  and  read  as 
follows : 


tt 


My  deab  Mb.  Bibch  :  I  have  just  received  the  most  pain- 
ful news.  My  daughter  is  dying  on  the  road,  in  Cincinnati .  I 
must  take  this  morning's  steamer  or  never  see  her  again.  Take 
entire  charge  of  the  office  until  my  return,  and  conduct  matters 
just  as  I  would.    I  will  write  daily  when  I  reach  my  journey's  end. 
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I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  leacli  the  steamboat^  and  must  say 
farewelL  Yours  truly, 

"  H.  Vakdbusbn/' 

After  that  the  strEmger  finished  a  hearty  breakfast,  and,  when 
the  break&st  things  were  removed,  he  locked  the  door  and  sat  down 
to  write  with  Mr.  Vandeusen's  letter  before  him,  written  in  the 
clerkly  hand  of  Mr.  Frederic  Fancy. 

The  stranger  wrote  as  follows,  copying  the  style  of  writing  as  if 
it  had  been  his  own  : 

"  My  deab  Me.  Bibch  :  Don't  judge  me  harshly.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  leave.  Troubles  are  culminating  so  rapidly  that,  did  I 
not  make  my  escape  now,  I  could  not  do  so  at  all. 

"  To-morrow  the  gas  stock  will  be  worthless,  so  I  do  you  a  kind- 
ness by  advising  you  to  sell  to-day  for  what  you  can  get 

*^  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  try  and  find  me,  as  no  one  knows  whither 
I  am  gone.  There's  my  house ;  let  them  take  that  and  pay  them- 
selves. H.  Vakdeusbx." 

The  stranger  folded  and  sealed  this  precious  document,  put  it 
into  his  pocket,  and,  taking  his  valise  and  cane,  walked  up  Broad- 
way to  Maiden  Lane  and  so  on  to  the  ofSce  of  the  Manhattan  Oas 
Company,  where  some  twenty  people  were  assembled  outside  the 
door. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  '*  said  the  stranger  to  a  by-stander.  "  Why 
is  the  oflice  closed  ?  '^ 

It  was  one  of  the  clerks  who  answered :  ^^  Mr.  Fancy,  the  head 
clerk,  comes  down  every  morning  to  open  the  doors.  He  is  never 
later  than  half-past  nine,  and  it  is  now  after  eleven.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  him  to  let  us  in.  The  president  is  always  here  by  ten.  I 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  it." 

Then  the  stranger  knew  that  Mr.  Fancy  had  carried  off  the  key 
of  the  o£Sce  in  his  pocket,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  pick  the 
lock  to  enter  the  office. 

**  Here  is  a  note,"  said  the  stranger  to  the  clerk,  '*  addressed  to 
Mr.  Birch.    A  gentleman  asked  me  to  leave  it  at  the  office  as  I 


**  Mr.  Birch  went  to  Philadelphia  yesterday,"  said  the  clerk, 
''and  will  not  return  for  two  days  ;  but  111  give  him  the  note  when 
he  comes  back." 

So  the  stranger  walked  away,  leaving  the  clerks  waiting  for  Mr. 
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Frederic  Faney,  who  by  this  time  had  doubtless  discovered  that  he 
had  carried  off  the  office-key^  and  was  not  a  little  perplexed  thereby. 

The  stranger  now  called  a  hack  and  drove  to  the  house  in  Broad- 
way just  above  Chambers  Street,  and,  telling  the  driver  to  wait 
twenty  minutes  for  him,  jumped  out,  keeping  his  back  to  the 
driver  and  leaving  his  valise  in  the  carriage.  Had  the  driver  seen 
his  face  he  would  not  have  recognized  him,  for  the  stranger's  hair 
was  now  chestnut-color  instead  of  gray. 

The  stranger  went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  Garroltons,  where 
he  found  Flossy  in  the  parlor,  dressed  in  white  muslin  trimmed 
with  lace,  and  with  a  bouquet  of  damask  roses  in  her  belt.  Her 
beautiful  arms  were  bare,  while  her  wrists  were  adorned  with  the 
handsome  bracelets  Bobert  le  Diable  had  sent  her. 

Flossy  jumped  up  and  ran  toward  him.  ''  What  do  you  think 
of  me  now,  Mr.  Bobert  ?  Aren't  I  lovely  ?  aren't  I  a  little  kitten  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Bobert,  "the  loveliest  kitten  I  ever  saw.  You 
will  set  all  Ifew  York  in  a  blaze  when  they  see  more  of  you." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Flossy,  "  you  ought  to  have  seen  my  get-up.    The 
other  evening,  when  papa  and  I  went  out  driving,  the  people  all 
stared  and  looked  after  oui'  carriage  as  we  passed.    I  am  sure  they 
admired  me.    I  owe  it  all  to  you  for  sending  Madame  Bobinet  here 
with  those  beautiful  dresses.    I  wore  my  carriage  costume  of  cam- 
el's-hair  cloth  in  pink,  kilted  skirt  of  faille  set  to  a  lining  of 
silesia,  the  overdress  forming  a  shirred  tunic  opening  away  from 
the  tournure,  with  a  basque-waist  pointed  in  front  and  square  in 
the  back,  the  sleeves  finished  with  a  Kfigerie  of  crSpe  lisse.    Only 
think  I  sixteen  yards  of  faille  twenty-two  inches  wide,  and  six 
yards  of  cloth  forty-eight  inches  wide,  in  that  dress  I   Then  around 
my  neck  the  loveliest  little  white  fur  collar  you  ever  saw,  topped 
off  with  the  cunningest  poke-bonnet  in  the  world,  with  a  long 
ostrich-plume  in  very  light  blue  and  salmon-pink.    And  then  my 
parasol — salmon-pink  trimmed  with  Valenciennes — and  light  sal- 
mon-colored gloves  I    What  do  you  think  of  all  that  ?    Papa  said, 
*  Flossy,  you  will  ruin  me  if  you  dress  in  this  extravagant  style' — 
when  you  sent  me  all  my  pretty  things  I   I  laughed  in  his  face,  and 
he  laughed  too." 

So  Flossy  ran  on,  and  would  have  continued  to  do  so  indefi- 
nitely had  not  Bobert  stopped  her. 

''  I  am  satisfied,  Miss  Flossy,"  said  he,  ''  that  you  wiU  look 
beautiful  in  anything  you  put  on.  I  thought  you  a  perfect  picture 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you,  but  when  you  were  dressed  in  all  those 
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frillfl  and  furbelows  yon  must  have  been  enchanting.  You  shall 
put  it  an  on  for  my  benefit  some  day,  and  I  will  judge  for  my- 
self. Order  what  you  please  from  Madame  Bobinet,  and  I  will 
pay  the  bills.  But  now  I  want  to  see  your  &ther  on  priTate  busi- 
ness.'^ 

Flossy  tripped  off  to  oall  her  father^  and  Garrolton  soon  appeared 
with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  for  he  had  been  writing  in  his  bedroom, 
and  bade  Bobert  good-morning. 

"  How  much  gas  stock  did  you  buy  yesterday,  Mr.  Garrolton  P '' 

"  Twelye  thousand  dollars'  worth/'  was  the  reply. 

''  Well,"  said  Bobert,  ^*  get  down  to  the  street  at  onoe ;  there's 
the  deYil  to  pay  in  gas  stock.  By  tiiree  o'clock  it  will  be  down  to 
par ;  to-morrow  you  can  buy  it  for  thirty  dollars  a  share.  Now 
carry  out  my  instructions  to  the  letter.  From  how  many  brokers 
did  you  purchase  yesterday  F  " 

**  From  seyen  altogether,"  said  Garrolton. 

**  Then  diride  the  twelve  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stock  into 
seren  'parts,  and  go  to  each  broker  and  order  him  to  sell  your  shares 
at  once  before  the  stock  falls.  Tell  them  that  you  belieye  the  gas 
company  doesn't  amount  to  a  row  of  pins ;  that  thl3  president  has 
^sappeared,  and  the  Tice-president  can't  be  found ;  that  the  com- 
pany's office  is  closed,  and  eyen  the  clerks  can't  get  in.  Leave  the 
rest  to  me.  Now  be  off,  sharp,  and  see  what  a  row  there'll  be  in 
an  hour  or  two.  Sell  out  at  the  best  price  you  can  get,  but  sell  any- 
how." 

With  these  words  Bobert  disappeared.  The  hackman  had  waited 
in  yain  for  his  fare,  but  at  last  drove  off,  consoling  himself  with 
the  dollar  he  had  received  and  the  leather  valise  left  in  the  carriage, 
for,  although  he  found  it  empty,  it  more  than  paid  for  his  loss  of 
time. 

Shortly  after  Boberf  s  visit  Garrolton  sought  the  office  of  Jacobs 
&  Co.,  brokers,  and  said  to  them,  ^'  I  want  to  sell  my  gas  stock. 
What  is  the  selling-price  this  morning  ?  " 

*'  132,"  said  the  broker. 

*'  Then,"  said  Garrolton,  *'  you  may  have  mine  for  130." 

<<  Done  I "  said  the  broker.  '*  I  can  afford  to  take  it  at  that 
price,  as  there  are  parties  after  it ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  higher  to- 
moiTow." 

As  Garrolton  walked  out  of  the  office  he  said,  knowingly,  ''  Gas 
stock  will  never  touch  120  again." 

The  broker  laughed.    ''  There's  a  fool  for  you,"  remarked  he 
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to  his  clerk ;  "  he  might  have  got  three  per  cent  more  for  hifl  stock 
just  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log." 

Garrolton  played  the  same  game  in  each  of  the  broker's  offices 
where  he  had  purchased  the  stock,  but  when  he  came  to  the  seyenth 
broker  he  asked  but  128  for  his  stock. 

*'  My  God,  sir  1 "  exclaimed  the  broker,  "you  are  shaving  your- 
self terribly.  Why,  the  stock  will  be  up  to  134  by  to-morrow,"  and 
he  looked  at  Garrolton  as  if  he  thought  he  must  be  deranged. 

"  Well,  that's  all  I  ask,*'  said  Garrolton.  "I  don't  want  to  take 
advantage  of  you.'' 

The  idea  of  any  one  taking  advantage  of  a  broker  was  so  good 
that  the  man  could  hardly  help  laughing  in  Garrolton's  face.  He 
made  all  haste  to  hand  out  the  money  and  secure  the  certificates  of 
stock. 

When  the  transaction  was  concluded  Garrolton  remarked,  "Mr. 
Shavem,  you  may  think  me  green,  but  by  this  time  to-morrow  gas 
stock  won't  be  worth  thirty  doUars  a  share."  And  he  walked  away. 

"  The  man's  crazy,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Shavem.  "  What  in  thun- 
der can  he  mean  ?  Is  it  possible  there's  anything  wrong  about  the 
stock  ?  Here,  John,"  to  the  oflSce-boy,  "  run  up  to  the  gas  com- 
pany's office  and  see  if  anything  new  is  up." 

The  boy,  glad  of  any  excuse  to  get  out  of  the  office,  went  off 
at  steamboat  speed.  Arrived  at  the  gas  office,  he  found  a  crewd 
assembled  around  the  doors,  which  were  still  closed,  while  the  clerks 
were  quite  unable  to  answer  the  questions  showered  upon  them  by 
the  excited  crowd. 

"  What's  the  office  shut  for  ?  "  asked  one.  "  Is  there  a  bust-up, 
or  is  old  Yandousen  dead  ?  " 

*^  I  have  a  draft  here,"  said  another.  '^  It  must  be  paid  before 
three  o'clock." 

^'  I'd  break  the  d — d  door  down,"  said  a  red-faced,  choleric-look- 
ing man. 

'^  Hafi  any  one  been  to  Yandeusen's  hoi^se  to  see  if  he  is  sick  ?  " 
inquired  another. 

*'  He  and  his  chief  clerk  wouldn't  both  be  sick  at  the  same 
time,"  said  another ;  '^  and  if  the  clerk  could  not  come  down  and 
unlock  the  door,  he  could  send  down." 

At  that  moment  the  cashier  appeared,  pale  and  breathless.  He 
stated  to  two  of  the  directors,  who  had  come  to  the  office,  that 
while  Mr.  Yandeusen  was  at  breakfast  a  stranger  called  to  see  him, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  he  ordered  his  own  and  his 
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chief  clerk's  yalises  packed^  and  drove  off  with  great  speed  to  the 
Sooth  Amboy  steamboat. 

Then  the  crowd  rociierated,  "  Break  down  the  doors  I  Ab- 
sconded with  the  people's  money  I ''  Bnt  by  this  time  three  or  four 
constables  were  on  hand^  and  the  persons  disposed  to  make  a  riot 
▼ere  oyerawed. 

Just  then  a  clerk  came  forward  and  said  to  one  of  the  directors : 
^^  Here's  a  note,  sir,  from  Mr.  Vandensen  to  Mr.  Birch.  It  was 
left  here  about  eleyen  o'clock  by  a  gentleman." 

*^  This  is  so  important  a  matter/'  said  the  director,  ^'  that  I  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  opening  the  note."  This  he  accordingly 
did  in  presence  of  the  crowd,  who  looked  anxiously  on,  for,  al- 
thongh  few  held  any  gas  stock,  all  thought  themselyes  entitled  to 
meddle  in  the  business. 

When  the  director  read  the  note  he  turned  white  as  a  sheet,  but, 
recoTering  himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  he  said  to  the  crowd,  ^'  It's 
all  right.  Mr.  Yandeusen  and  his  chief  clerk  have  gone  to  Phila- 
delphia»  and  he  sent  the  key  to  Mr.  Birch,  whom  he  thought  would 
be  at  the  office.  That's  dl  there  is  about  it.  Now,  gentlemen, 
disperse  quietly.  There  has  been  great  excitement  without  any 
cause."  Taking  the  other  director  by  the  arm,  he  said,  '^  Let  us 
go." 

As  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  throng  the  first  director  said 
to  his  companion,  **  This  is  bad  business ;  read  that  note.  We 
most  get  rid  of  our  stock  as  soon  as  possible,  or  we  are  ruined." 

'^Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  his  friend,  '^  what  a  crash  there 
will  be  I  Think  of  what  a  reputation  that  man  held  in  the  com- 
munity I  Who  can  be  trusted  ?  Let's  get  into  the  street  and  see 
if  we  can  saye  ourselyes." 

But  there  were  sharp  eyes  in  the  crowd  that  had  noticed  the 
director's  change  of  countenance,  and  among  them  were  brokers. 
These  persons  communicated  their  doubts  and  suspicions  to  others, 
so  that  in  half  an  hour  there  was  a  panic  in  the  street.  The  direct- 
ors soon  found  it  impossible  to  sell  any  stock,  as  nobody  wanted  to 
buy. 

The  board  of  directors  met,  and  remained  in  council  until 
twelye  o'clock  that  night.  Mr.  Yandeusen's  letter  to  Mr.  Birch 
was  read  and  reread.  The  only  conclusion  that  could  be  arrived 
at  was  that  Yandeusen  had  absconded,  and  would  probably  sail  for 
Europe  to  meet  his  family  and  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  wealth  without 
danger  of  molestation. 
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Among  80  many  directors  it  was  inii>osBibl6  for  the  letter  to  re- 
main  a  secret  long^  and  next  day  the  snbstanoe  of  it  was  published 
in  one  of  the  papers.  People  forgot  all  about  the  late  robberies, 
and  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  gas  company,  the  stock  of  which 
was  quoted  nominally  at  thirty  dollars  a  share,  but  with  no  buyers. 

Yes,  there  was  one  buyer.  A  portly  gentleman. of  about  fifty, 
with  a  red  face  and  a  red  nose,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

'<I  don't  care,''  said  he,  ''what  Yandeusen  may  haye  done,  as 
long  as  he  hasn't  run  away  with  the  gas-works  and  the  pipes. 
This  panic  is  foolish ;  people  ought  to  hold  on  and  trust  to  the 
stock  going  up  again." 

^*  NoVs  your  time  to  buy,  then,"  said  a  broker  to  whom  these 
remarks  were  addressed.  *^  There  are  over  a  million  shares  in  the 
market,  and  you  can  buy  them  for  thirty  dollars  a  share — a  fall  of 
one  hundred  and  two  dollars /' 

**  How  much  haye  you  to  sell  ?  "  queried  the  red-nosed  man. 

''In  hidf  an  hour  I  could  collect  perhaps  twenty  thousand 
shares." 

''  Then,"  said  the  other,  ''  111  help  the  stock  to  go  up  by  tak- 
ing fiye  thousand  shares  at  once  at  thirty  dollars." 

''  But  that  wouldn't  help  it  much,"  said  the  broker.  ''  People 
wouldn't  mind  that." 

**  Well,  giyo  it  to  me  at  any  rate  P  "  said  the  red-faced  man^  as 
he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  bald  head. 

''  For  what  name  shall  I  say  P  "  said  tiie  broker. 

''  No  name,"  replied  the  stranger,  **  for  if  I  turn  out  to  be  a  fool 
I  don't  want  any  one  to  know  it" 

The  transaction  was  soon  completed,  and  the  red-nosed  man 
paid  in  certified  checks  the  amount  due,  and  receiyed  the  certifi- 
cates of  stock. 

**  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,"  thought  the  broker. 

The  red-nosed  indiyidual  went  into  another  establishment  and 
pursued  a  somewhat  similar  course,  only  he  declared  that  he  be- 
lieyed  the  stock  would  be  up  to  sixty  in  ten  days. 

^'  I  think  yery  likely,"  said  the  broker,  '^  but  I  haye  ten  thousand 
shares  for  sale  at  thirty.    Better  buy,  sir ;  it  will  run  the  stock  up." 

'^Giye  me  fiye  thousand  shares,"  said  the  red-nosed  man, 
trembling  with  excitement,  and  sitting  down  so  suddenly  that  the 
chair  broke  under  him,  letting  him  fall  on  the  floor.  The  broker 
and  his  assistant  helped  him  up.  He  paid  for  tibe  oertificsiteB  as 
before,  refusing  to  giye  his  name. 
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'^  That  man's  friends/'  commented  the  broker,  **  ought  to  look 
out  for  him.  He  must  haye  lota  of  money.  I  hope  he'll  call 
often." 

The  red-faced  gentleman  kept  on  his  course  until  he  had  bought 
thirty  thousand  shares — all  the  stock  that  was  in  the  market — 
and  then  he  disappeared ;  in  fact,  he  was  neyer  heard  of  again  '^  on 
the  street."  If  the  stock  should  now  go  up  again  to  its  original 
figure,  he  would  clear  over  three  millions  of  dollars— but  this  was 
not  considered  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

In  the  mean  while  the  gas  company's  ofSce  had  been  entered  by 
the  aid  of  a  locksmith.  The  clerks  resumed  their  places,  and  the 
books  were  all  laid  out  in  the  directors'  room,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  oonclaye. 

Eyerything  in  the  books  seemed  to  be  correct.  Then  the  direct- 
on  yisited  the  banks,  and  found  that  the  deposits  there  agreed  ex- 
actly with  the  showing  in  the  bank-books  of  the  company.  Where 
was  the  sense  in  this  panic  ?  There  were  nearly  two  millions  of  dol- 
laiB  to  their  credit,  while  the  gas-works,  pipes,  etc.,  represented 
half  a  million  more. 

The  letter  of  Vandeusen's  was  the  only  thing  that  appeared 
against  the  company,  and  this  had  eridently  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief. 

Next  day  there  appeared  in  the  papers  an  exhibit  of  the  affairs 
of  the  gas  company,  which,  as  far  as  figures  went,  was  yery  satigtao- 
tory;  bat  the  editors  commented  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Yandeusen, 
the  president,  and  Mr.  Fancy,  the  secretary,  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, leaying  a  ycry  extraordinary  letter  that  did  not  agree  at 
an  with  the  rose-colored  statements  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  Yandeusen  and  his  companion,  although  they  made  the 
greatest  exertions,  did  not  reach  Wheeling  until  the  fifth  day  after 
leaying  New  York — such  was  the  state  of  the  roads. 

Here  Mr.  Yandeusen  wrote  to  Mr.  Birch  and  gaye  him  an  ac- 
eount  of  his  journey,  saying  that  he  should  go  by  steamboat  to 
Cincinnati,  and  there  hoped  to  find  matters  better  than  he  antici- 
pated when  leaying  home.  He  might  eyen  go  to  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Vandenaeii  said  nothing  about  his  wife  and  daughter,  taking  it  for 
gxanted  that  Mr.  Birch  would  understand  it  all  from  his  former 
letter.  He  then  gaye  some  instructions  in  regard  to  certain  con- 
tnda  that  would  soon  be  completed,  and  added  that  he  would 
write  more  folly  from  Cincinnati. 

In  a  postscript  he  said,  ''Fancy  brought  the  office-key  with 
16 
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him  in  t>he  hnrry  of  his  depaitnie,  but  there  is  a  duplicate  Trhich 
mj  steward  knows  all  about,  and  no  doubt  he  gave  it  to  you." 

The  gas  company  had  been  going  along  very  quietly  when  Mr. 
Birch,  who  had  now  returned  from  Philadelphia,  got  this  letter, 
which  bothered  him  almost  as  much  as  the  forged  document  he  had 
preyiously  received.  It  was  written  in  Mr.  Fancy's  hand,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Vandeusen  in  his  i>eculiar  bold  style.  He  com- 
pared the  two  letters,  but  could  detect  no  difference.  He  had  no 
idea  what  Mr.  Vandeusen  could  want  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  poor  friend  had  gone  deranged. 

The  editor  of  the  '^  Post "  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  pub- 
lished the  letter  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  thanking  ProTi- 
dence  that  the  gas  company  was  in  such  good  hands,  now  that  the 
honored  president  was  laboring  under  temporary  delusion.  The 
paper  spoke  of  the  great  loss  that  so  many  holders  of  stock  had  ex- 
perienced by  selling  out  without  waiting  for  an  explanation,  but 
said  nothing  about  the  gentleman  with  the  red  nose,  who  had  shown 
his  faith  in  the  gas  company  by  gathering  up  all  the  stock  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Vandeusen  arriyed  safely  in  Cincinnati^  and 
hurried  to  the  hotel,  where  he  expected  to  find  his  daughter  in  a 
precarious  condition,  and  was  told  by  the  landlord  that  the  ladies 
had  stayed  at  his  house  but  one  night,  that  both  were  in  exoelient 
spirits,  and  had  taken  passage  in  the  Southern  Belle  for  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Vandeusen  was  thunderstruck.  **  Why,''  said  he,  '^  they 
left  here  on  the  second,  and  I  received  a  letter,  dated  the  fourth, 
from  my  wife,  in  which  she  said  that  my  daughter  was  here  in  a 
dying  condition." 

'^  That  letter  was  never  written  by  your  wife,"  said  the  landlord. 
"It's  a  hoax." 

"  Here's  the  letter,"  said  Mr.  Vandeusen.  "  Frederic,  isn't  tbia 
Mrs.  Vandeusen's  handwriting  P  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Fancy;  "but  stop,  sir — let  me  see.  T\ie 
words  are  more  cramped  than  Mrs.  Vandeusen's — it's  a  forgery.  I 
see  it  all  now.  There's  some  design  in  this — ^perhaps  a  plam  to  xob 
your  house  in  your  absence.  I  didn't  at  all  like  the  looks  of  the 
man  who  brought  the  letter." 

"Yet,"  said  Vandeusen,  "he  looked  like  a  gentleman — but  I 
see  it  all  now.    Frederic,  we  must  get  back  as  soon  as  we  can*'' 

The  two  gentlemen  started  for  New  York  that  eyenin^^  and, 
after  six  days'  hard  travel,  they  arrived  at  home. 
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When  they  rang  the  bell  at  the  Vandeusen  monsioii  it  was  aa^ 
swered  by  the  steward,  who  was  a  most  miserable-looking  object. 
He  had  &llen  away  in  size,  his  eyes  were  sonken^  and  he  wore  a 
wet  napkin  aronnd  his  head.  When  he  saw  his  master  he  fell  back 
88  if  appalled.  ''  Good  Lord,  sir  I "  said  he,  '^  we  all  thought  yon 
bad  committed  snicide  or  something  worse.  And  the  way  the 
papers  haTe  been  abnsin'  yon,  sir,  is  seandalons." 

*'  Abusing  me,  James  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Yandensen  in  astonish* 
ment     **  What  in  the  world  can  they  find  to  abuse  me  about  ?  " 

''  Why,  sir,  people  came  here  and  was  goin'  to  pull  down  the 
house — all  about  them  gas-works,  and  the  gasrstocks  is  all  gone  down 
to  nothink ;  and  they  said,  sir,  as  how  you'd  absquonded  with  all  the 
money,  and  I  don't  know  what  they  didn't  say.  Oh !  if  s  been 
dreadful,  sir,  and  I'to  almost  gone  crazy." 

'^Why,  mercy  on  us,  Frederic,  what  can  all  this  mean  ?  Get 
us  some  breakfast  at  once,  James,  and  let  us  get  to  the  office  as  soon 
as  poesiUe.'' 

When  the  two  travelers,  after  a  hurried  toilet,  came  down  to 
break&st,  they  found  a  pile  of  newspapers.  As  James  brought  in 
the  ooffee  he  said,  **  If  s  all  there,  sir ;  you  can  read  it  as  you  eat, 
bat  ffll  break  your  heart,  as  it  did  mine,  to  see  how  they've  abused 
you.** 

Hiey  were  too  much  horrified  by  what  they  read  to  have  any 
appetite  for  break&st.  When  the  carriage  was  announced  they 
entered  it,  and  drove  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  office. 

Everybody  recognized  the  stately  carriage  as  it  drove  rapidly 
down  Broadway,  although  its  occupants  were  concealed  by  the  cur- 
tains, and  more  than  once  stones  were  thrown  at  it,  which,  although 
they  forttuiately  did  no  injury,  sufficiently  indicated  the  drift  of 
public  sentiment. 

As  Mr.  Vandeusen  entered  the  office  the  clerks  all  rose  from 
their  desks,  and,  as  he  passed  into  the  private  office,  the  vice-i»esi- 
dent  met  him  witii  extended  hand. 

''What  does  all  this  mean  ?**  said  Mr.  Birch.  ''  Tour  absence 
lias  raised  a  terrible  commotion.  The  stock  for  three  days  was 
down  to  thirty,  and  only  after  a  careful  iuTcstigation  into  the  af* 
fiurs  of  the  company  were  the  public  satisfied  that  the  concern  was 
not  bankrapt.  It  has  now  gone  up  to  par,  and  there  it  will  stick 
onto  yon  explain." 

**  Sxplain  I "  cried  Mr.  Vandeusen.  '*  I  left  a  letter  for  you 
whoi  I  irent  away,  telling  you  that  my  hurried  departure  was  owing 
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to  my  daughter's  being  in  a  dying  condition  in  Cincinnati,  and  ask- 
ing yon  to  take  charge  of  afiEairs  in  my  absence*'* 

"  Here  is  the  only  letter  I  received/'  said  the  Tice-president, 
handing  the  forged  epistle  to  Yandeusen. 

"  Heavens  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Vandeusen,  "  I  never  wrote  this 
letter ;  it's  a  forgery^  and  a  skillful  one  at  that.  I  have  another  of 
the  same  kind,  supposed  to  be  written  by  my  wife,  telling  me  to 
come  to  Cincinnati." 

It  was  evident  enough  that  some  one  was  interested  in  getting 
Mr.  Vandeusen  out  of  the  city — ^for  what  reason,  unless  to  injure 
the  gas  company,  did  not  appear. 

No  time  was  lost  in  giving  the  newspapers  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation, so  that  the  evening  issues  contained  a  full  explanation  ot 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Yandeusen's  absence. 

The  true  and  forged  letters  were  published,  and  Mr.  Yandeusen 
stood  completely  vindicated. 

6as-stock  began  to  climb  up  to  the  old  figures,  and  everybody 
wondered  why  the  stockholders  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  sell  out. 

It  was  not  yet  understood  what  was  the  object  in  writing  the 
forged  letters,  but  it  was  noticed  that,  when  the  gas-stock  ap- 
proached its  old  figures,  parcels  of  it  were  offered  for  sale,  but  who 
the  sellers  were  nobody  knew. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  twenty  thousand  shares  were  dis- 
posed of  in  New  York,  and  ten  thousand  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 
The  matter  was  soon  forgotten  by  the  general  public,  but  long  re- 
membered by  the  sufferers  that  had  sold  at  thirty. 

As  for  Mr.  Yandeusen,  he  could  be  seen  as  of  old  riding  along 
Broadway  in  his  handsome  carriage,  leaning  on  his  gold-headed 
cane  and  smiling  blandly  on  the  people  who  bowed  to  him.  But, 
although  the  gas-stock  had  gone  up,  somehow  or  other  the  great 
man  had  not  recovered  his  former  popularity  with  the  multitnde. 

It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  general  public  forget  the  idols  to 
whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  bow.    It  was  hard  to  diaabn&e 
the  public  mind  of  the  impression  made  by  Yandeusen's  sudden 
disappearance,  and  many  people  still  believed  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  which  the  company  had  hushed  up  to  secure  them- 
selves against  loss.    It  was  darldy  intimated  that  Mr.  Yandenaen 
would  soon  be  superseded  by  Mr.  J^iroh,  but  for  whose  manage- 
ment in  the  late  crisis  the  whole  gas  concern  would  have  gone  to 
the  dogs. 

^^  What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Allan  Dare  ?  "  said  the  chiel  ot 
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police  to  his  friend,  handing  him  the  paper  with  the  published  let- 
ters. The  chief  had  just  stopped  in  at  Dare's  qoarters  to  yisit 
him. 

"  I  think,**  said  Dare,  *^  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  rob  the  public, 
and  is  apart  of  the  enterprises  now  carried  on  by  a  band  of 
robbers.  It's  all  fish  that  comes  to  their  net,  and  the  small  robber- 
ies are  committed  merely  to  throw  the  police  off  the  track.  Do  you 
know  that  when  the  ga&*8tock  touched  the  lowest  point  thirty 
tiionsand  shares  were  bought  up  by  one  man — a  &t  fellow  with  a 
red  face  and  a  red  nose  P  The  brokers  say  they  would  know  him 
anywhere.  I  doubt  it,  though,  for,  after  he  had  secured  all  the 
stock  he  wanted,  no  doubt  his  appearance  changed  yery  much,  and 
he  will  neyer  be  seen  again.  Some  of  the  same  stock  has  found  its 
way  into  the  market  again.  Don't  you  think  it  worth  while  for  a 
company  of  scamps  to  engage  in  a  plot  like  this  to  make  money  ? 
And  it  is  such  an  easy  way,  although  it  could  not  be  repeated.  I 
hare  been  on  the  watch  and  haye  picked  up  a  good  deal." 

"  Well,  Dare,  you  look  deeper  into  things  than  other  people  do. 
I  think  you  must  be  right  about  this,  although  it  neyer  struck  me 
before.** 

"I  am  conyinced,"  continued  Dare,  "that  a  master-mind  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  strange  things  that  haye  happened  lately 
in  New  York — some  one  that  holds  a  good  position  in  society.  If  I 
am  to  catch  these  rogues  I  must  hold  a  similar  position^  and  you 
must  obtain  letters  that  will  giye  me  the  entres  into  the  best  soci- 
ety of  New  York,  not  as  Allan  Dare  the  detectiye,  but  as  a  gentle- 
man of  leisure — a  part  that  I  can  play  to  perfection." 

"  I  can  arrange  it  for  you,**  said  the  chief.  "  I  know  Mr.  Eton, 
of  Eton  A  Co.,  well;  he  has  a  charming  wife.  Then  there's  the 
Vandensens,  Mortons,  and  a  lot  of  others.  Ill  giye  you  a  chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  first  families.'* 


CHAPTEE  XXL 

PL08SY  AKD  HEB  TBIUMPHS. 

The  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  chief  with  Allan  Dare,  Bob- 
ert  le  Diable  entered  the  parlor  where  Flossy  was  sitting,  surrounded 
with  laoes^  ribbons,  gloyes,  and  all  the  etceteras  which  go  toward 
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making  up  a  woman's  wardrobe.  Flossy  was  getting  ready  for  the 
spring  campaign,  and  Madame  Bobinet  had  sent  her  nnmerons  pat- 
terns from  which  to  choose  an  outfit  As  she  sat  in  an  arm-chair 
with  her  gorgeons  surronndings  she  looked  as  graceful  as  the  lily 
bending  over  some  silvery  stream.  Through  the  half-opened  win- 
dow-^blind  the  sun  poured  his  beams,  a  single  ray  lighting  up  the 
golden  curls  on  her  beautiful  head.  Her  little  heart  fluttered  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  ojqposite. 

''  I  wonder/'  said  Flossy  aloud  to  herself,  ^^  if  I  am  as  beautiful  as 
that  P   Or  are  mirrors  like  men—deceitful?-- for  the  novels  say  that 
men  are  deceitful,  though,  goodness  knows !  none  of  them,  have  ever 
troubled  me  with  their  compliments.    Old  popsyhas  always  kept 
such  a  dose  watch  over  me  that  nobody  has  a  chance  to  tell  me  I 
am  pretty,    I'm  sure  that  handsome  man,  whom  we  met  yesterday 
on  the  Bloomingdale  Boad  with  that  beautiful  lady,  would  give 
his  eye-teeth  to  know  me,  and  each  of  his  eye-teeth  are  worth  a 
,  diamond,  for  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  set  of  teeth  as  he  showed 
when  he  laughed.   Heigh-ho  1  why  can't  I  know  some  of  these  hand- 
some people  P    I  never  meet  anybody  but  popsy  and  Mr.  Bobert 
-—dear  good  man  ! — who  gives  me  all  these  things  from  fairy-land, 
and  carries  Aladdin's  lamp  in  his  pocket.    But  then  Mr.  Bobert  is' 
not  handsome,  although  his  figure  would  be  splendid  in  a  suit  of 
broadcloth.    But  how  he  does  look  in  that  eternal  gray  suit,  which 
he  must  have  been  wearing,  by  the  appearance  of  it,  at  least  four 
years  I   And  then  that  ugly,  tawny  beard  of  his — ^it's  enough  to  dis- 
figure any  man  I    He  might  as  well  not  have  any  teeth,  for  no  one 
can  see  them  in  such  a  mass  of  hair. 

'^ There,"  she  said,  putting  some  silk  patterns  together,  "I 
wonder  how  this  would  do — a  reception-toilet  of  cardinal  satin  and 
satin  plaided  in  Madras-colors  on  gold  ground,  false  skirt  of  rose- 
silk  taffeta  with  plaiting  of  gold-colored  satin,  finished  by  plaiting 
of  red  satin  at  the  foot,  a  wide-plaited  flounce  of  the  plaided  satin 
surrounding  the  skirt  ?    If  that  isn't  style  then  I  don't  know  what 
style  is.     I  should  think  even  Mr.  Bobert  would  approve  of  that, 
bless  his  dear  red  nose  I    I  wonder  if  he  couldn't  get  something 
to  prevent  it  from  peeling  ?    I  wonder  if  he  has  ever  been  in  love  ? 
I  don't  think  the  man  has  a  particle  of  sentiment  in  him. 

"There  now" — ^twisting  some  silks  together — "the  silk  laid  in 
a  succession  of  folds  flnished  with  a  wide  band,  covered  with  a 
plaiting  of  the  red  satin,  and  draped  over  a  square  curtain  of  the 
plaided  satin  I    Well,  if  that  doesn't  make  Madame  Bobinet  stare 
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I  don't  know  what  will— though^  no  doubt,  she  will  want  to  finish  it 
off  with  tm  yards  of  Brossels  laoe.    Let  her  if  she  wants  to. 

*'  I  wonder,"  continued  Flossy,  **  if  Mr.  Robert  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  Brussels  laoe  and  any  other  kind.  I  don't  belieye 
he  does ;  he  and  popey  talk  of  nothing  but  gas-stook  and  cotton- 
bales.  How  I  hate  that  kind  of  talk  I  If  Mr.  Robert  would  only 
talk  to  me  sometunes  it  would  be  pleasant,  but  he  sits  and  stares 
at  me  as  if  I  were  something  strange.'' 

Flossy  was  so  taken  up  with  her  thoughts  that  she  didn't  hear 
Mr.  Robert  as  he  pushed  open  the  parlor-door,  which  stood  ajar. 
He  had  been  for  some  minutes  an  amused  auditor,  and  might  have 
remained  some  time  longer  listening  to  her  soliloquy,  but  just  then 
she  happened  to  glance  at  the  mirror,  and  lo  I  reflected  there  she 
saw  the  gentleman  of  her  thoughts  standing,  hat  in  hand,  ready  to 
pay  her  obeisance. 

She  gare  a  little  scream,  but,  recoTcring  herself  quickly,  ex- 
claimed :  *^  Oh,  you  dear  old  fellow  I  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I 
thought  yon  were  nerer  coming  back  any  more." 

**  Yes,  Miss  Flossy,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand, ''  here  I  am  once 
more— -red  nose,  tawny  beard,  and  all-Hmd  ready  to  entertain  you 
with  gas-stock  and  cotton-bales." 

Flossy  looked  surioised,  but  not  abashed.  ''  La  me  I "  said  she, 
"  did  yon  hear  all  that  nonsense  P  Why,  you  must  haye  been  here 
for  the  last  half-hour.  The  truth  is,  I  hare  to  talk  to  myself,  as  I 
haTe  no  one  else  to  talk  to.  You  can't  expect  a  woman  to  sit  still 
an  day  long  and  not  wag  her  tongue.  Why  didn't  you  speak 
sooner?** 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Miss  Flossy,"  said  Robert,  "  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  most  beautiful  picture  I  eyer  saw  in  my  life — ^you  sitting 
surrounded  by  your  silks  and  satins.  It  carried  me  back  to  the 
shadowy  past,  whose  memories  haye  almost  become  obliterated.  I 
hope  it  may  remain  stamped  on  my  memory  as  long  as  I  liye." 

Flossy  clapped  her  hands  with  delight.  ''  Oh  I "  she  exclaimed, 
"  you  are  as  nice  as  the  man  I  saw  in  my  ride.  I  am  sure  he  could 
nc^  say  anything  prettier  than  that.  After  all,  you  haye  some  senti- 
ment in  you.  Now  come  and  sit  by  me,  Mr.  Robert.  Don't  ask 
for  papa,  and  111  tell  you  aU  about  it" 

*'  I  didn't  come  to  see  your  fitther,"  replied  Robert,  ^'  but  I  came 
expiisBsly  to  spend  the  morning  with  you,  although  you  do  think 
I  can  only  for  gas-stock  and  cotton-bales,  and  wear  a  coat  that 
looks  four  yean  old." 
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*^  Now  hush  1 ''  Bald  Flossy^  putting  her  hand  over  his  mouth ; 
'^  don't  repeat  any  more  of  that.  Listeners  never  hear  any  good  of 
themselyes;  you  should  have  remembered  that  But  now  keep 
quiet^  and  answer  my  questions.'' 

"  I  am  all  attention,"  said  Eobert  "  The  morning  is  all  your 
own,  Miss  Flossy." 

"  Then,"  said  Flossy,  **  first  and  foremost,  popsy  and  I  rode 
out  last  week  in  the  beautiful  carriage  with  a  pair  of  bay  horses, 
and  a  coachman  in  a  drab  coat,  that  you  sent  for  us.  I  tell  you  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  the  equal  of  the  Empress  Josephine." 

"  So  you  were,"  said  Bobert,  **  the  equal  of  any  one." 

'^  When  we  got  out  on  the  Bloomingdale  Boad,"  she  continued, 
"we  found  lots  of  carriages  filled  with  fashionable  people,  who 
looked  at  us  as  if  we  were  something  more  than  common.     I  think 
it  was  my  salmon-pink  bonnet  with  the  salmon-»tinted  feather,  for 
Madame  Bobinet  says  there's  nothing  out  this  season  to  compare 
with  it.   Oh,  it  was  so  amusing  1   And  popsy  kept  telling  me  all  the 
time  not  to  stare  at  people,  but  how  could  I  help  it  when  they  were 
all  staring  so  at  me  ?    It  was  so  all  the  afternoon,  driye  where  we 
would.    We  were  going  slowly  up  a  hill  when  we  met  an  open  car- 
riage coming  down,  with  a  gentleman  and  lady  in  it.     They  were 
talking  gayly,  but  as  soon  as  they  got  nearly  opposite  us  the  lady 
drew  her  companion's  attention  to  me  and  I  heard  her  distinctly 
say,  ^  Isn't  she  a  beautiful  little  kitten  ?'     There,  Mr.  Bobert,  was 
a  compliment  for  you  I    The  gentleman  looked  me  through  with 
his  large  eyes.    He  was  the  handsomest  man  I  oversaw,  and  as 
for  the  lady,  she  was  beautifuL    I  think  they  have  been  lately  mar- 
ried, for  she  looked  so  lovingly  at  him  with  her  soft  blue  eyes. " 

"  What  kind  of  carriage  and  what  livery  had  they  ?  '*  asked 
Eobert. 

**  The  livery,"  said  Flossy,  "  was  dark  olive-green  with  silver 
buttons.  The  carriage  was  straw-color,  and  the  horses  two  beauti- 
ful sorrels  with  fiowing  manes  and  tails." 

"  That,"  said  Bobert,  "  was  Mr.  Eton's  turnout— a  rich  old 
merchant  who  keeps  up  all  that  splendor  that  his  wife  may  flirt 
with  handsome  young  men.  He  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it,  how- 
ever, and  his  wife  is  considered  the  prettiest  woman  in  New  fork. 
The  gentleman  you  saw  with  her  was  no  doubt  Mr.  DeviUe,  a  banker 
who  came  here  from  Europe  about  two  years  ago,  and  is  makijig  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  speculation,  but  who  will  probably  lose  it 
all  before  he  is  done.    They  say  that  Mrs.  Eton  keeps  her  sweetest 
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BmOes  lor  Deyille,  and  all  ttie  women  are  oiasy  about  him,  although 
he  has  no  eyes  for  any  one  bat  Mrs*  Eton." 

''Oh,  I  mnst  know  Mr.  DoTiUe,"  said  Flossy,  ''just  to  see  if 
he  is  as  handsome  close  to  as  at  a  disfcanoe." 

"  That  is  easier  said  than  done,  Miss  Flossy,  until  you  get  into 
Bociety,  and  then,  no  doubt,  he  would  soon  be  at  your  feet" 

"  And  I  must  know  Mrs.  Eton  also,"  continued  Flossy,  ''  she 
is  so  nice ;  and  then  it  would  be  so  lovely  to  cut  her  out  But  I 
must  teU  you  alL  After  they  passed  us  they  turned  and  oyertook 
OS  before  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  lady  examined  me 
from  head  to  foot  She  took  me  all  in,  as  I  did  her,  for  I  can  tell 
yon  eyerything  she  had  on.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  anything 
more  becoming  than  her  collar  trimmed  with  the  finest  point  lace 
in  two  layers,  tied  in  a  square  knot  of  wide  cobalt-blue  ribbon. 
And  then  her  hat  was  a  maryel  of  beauty — a  perfect  parterre  of 
roses." 

Spare  me  a  description  of  the  lady's  costume,"  said  Robert, 
for  I  could  not  take  it  in.    What  more  did  they  do  P  " 

No  more,"  answered  Flossy,  '^  for  popsy  got  angry,  and  said, '  I 
neyer  saw  such  impudence,'  and  he  ordered  the  driver  to  whip  up 
his  horses  and  '  get  rid  of  those  impertinent  people.'  We  soon  left 
them  behind,  but  yesterday,  when  popsy  and  I  drove  out,  among 
the  first  we  met  were  this  same  couple,  and  what  do  you  think 
Mis.  Eton  did  ?  I  could  have  scratched  her  eyes  out  I  She  had 
actually  got  a  bonnet  just  like  mine,  and  a  white  fur  tippet  the 
same  as  I  wear.  I'll  never  forgive  her  as  long  as  I  live.  And  as  for 
Mr.  Deyille,  he  showed  all  his  white  teeth  as  he  passed  us,  and 
actaally  had  the  impudence  to  bow  to  me.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Boch  a  thing  ?  " 

"All  of  which,  Miss  Flossy,"  said  Robert,  "  is  a  compliment  to 
your  charms.  In  less  than  a  week  every  young  lady  in  New  York 
will  be  wearing  a  bonnet  and  tippet  like  yours.  The  most  fashion- 
able milliners  will  be  overrun  with  orders,  and  you  will  be  known 
all  over  the  city.  Mrs.  Eton  will  call  on  you,  and  you  will  be  all 
the  rage,  which  I  am  sure  will  please  you — ^f  or,  poor  child  I  you 
have  had  but  a  duU  time  of  it  so  far,  and  getting  you  into  the  best 
society  ia  rather  out  of  my  line.  I  am  known  only  as  a  bold  specu- 
lator on  'Change,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  but  few  members  of  the 
iaut  ion.  You  will  find  something  in  society  far  more  interesting 
Uum  the  nnsentimental  Mr.  Robert  with  his  red  nose,  tawny  beard, 
sad  ancient  coat    But  I  hope  you  may  be  induced  in  time  to  for- 
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gire  me  for  being  deficient  in  the  qualities  that  distingiiifih  Mr. 
DeTille  and  his  associates.^' 

Flossy  jnmped  np  and  grasped  both  his  hands.  ''Yon  dear 
old  friend  I ''  she  exclaimed,  ^*  Til  never  find  any  one  that  will 
take  your  place  in  my  heart  You  found  me  a  poor,  friendless 
girl,  with  scarcely  a  place  to  lay  my  head,  and  yon  have  made  me 
eqnal  to  a  princess.  Yon  found  my  father  in  poTcrty,  and  have 
reused  him  to  opulence.  You  hare  done  more  for  me  tiian  all  the 
world  besides,  and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  love  you  as  a  brother.  I 
love  your  old  gray  coat  and  your  tawny  beard,  and  don't  object 
eren  to  your  nose.  You  are  full  of  honorable  sentimenta,  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  sentimentality  I  most  appreciate.  There,  now,''  she 
continued,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  '^  that's  how  I  feel,  and  that's 
the  only  way  I  know  how  to  express  myself." 

^'  And  that  makes  me  happy,'^  said  Bobert ;  ^'  and,  Flossy,  you 
shall  always  be  my  little  kittenly  sister  I  But  now  I  must  take  a 
brotherly  leave  of  you,  for  I  have  much  to  do."  Flossy  ofi^ered 
her  little  rosebud  mouth  for  a  kiss,  but  Bobert  passed  that  by  and 
kissed  her  gently  on  the  forehead. 

'^Is  that  all  a  brother  claims  ?"  said  Flossy,  in  a  rather  mielan- 
choly  tone.     ''  But  I  never  had  a  brother,  so  how  could  I  know  t " 

^'  It  is  all  that  I  claim.  Flossy ;  but  as  I  never  had  a  sister,  how 
should  I  know  ?  Good-morning,  kitten."  With  these  words  Bob- 
ert departed. 

Flossy  sighed,  and  then  sat  down  again  to  her  work  of  arrang- 
ing her  reception-dress.  On  the  table  lay  three  new  bonnets ;  six 
pairs  of  gloves  were  also  displayed — one,  of  a  salmon-pink ;  another^ 
pearl ;  a  third,  ashes  of  roses ;  fourth,  cobalt-blue ;  fifth,  corn-color ; 
and  a  sixth  maroon — ^to  suit  different  dresses.  The  room  looked 
as  if  the  fairies  had  each  left  there  some  beautiful  article  for  Flossy's 
toilet. 

Flossy  was  in  a  morning  costume — a  dress  of  light-blue  cashmere, 
trimmed  down  the  front  with  Valenciennes  lace,  ornamented  with 
bows  of  blue  ribbon,  the  corsage  cut  square,  the  short  sleeves 
trimmed  with  lace.  Her  feet  were  incased  in  blue  satin  slippers, 
and  in  her  hair  was  a  white  tea-rose.  Flossy  was  indeed  a  picture 
worth  looking  at,  and  fortunate  would  have  been  the  artisfc  that 
could  have  painted  her  as  she  appeared  that  morning. 

Flossy  had  stood  up  for  a  moment  to  match  some  of  her  fabrics 
when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  parlor-door.  She  abaentlj  said, 
^*  Gome  in,"  thinking  it  was  one  of  the  servants.    The  door  opened. 
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and  a  beaatifal  young  lady,  fashionably  dressed,  entered  the  room. 
Floasy  was  so  absorbed  in  her  occupation  that  she  did  not  notice 
vho  it  was  that  had  entered,  while  Mrs.  Eton — ^f  or  it  was  she — stood 
transfixed,  looking  at  the  beautiful  girl  in  her  exquisite  pose. 

''There/'  said  Flossy,  aloud,  '*  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Eton  will  get 
a  ehance  to  copy  that.    It's  stunning,  and  no  mistake  1 " 

*^  Yes,  you  lovely  creature,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  coming  forward, 
"it  is  beautiful,  but  not  half  so  beautiful  as  you  are  in  your  pres- 
ent costume.    I  am  Mrs.  Eton,  and  I  have  faUen  in  love  with  you, 
like  STerybody  else  who  has  seen  you,  and  hare  called  to  make  your 
acquaintance.    There's  my  card — Mrs.  Job  Eton.    I  don't  like  the 
Job,  but  my  husband  is  as  patient  as  the  man  mentioned  in  Script- 
uie,  and  puts  up  with  all  my  whims,  so  that  consoles  me.    Now, 
Mifls  Garrolton,"  she  continued,  ''we  must  be  fast  friends  from  this 
hoar.    No  one  shall  monopolize  you  but  me.    You  shall  ride  with 
me,  dine  with  me,  sup  with  me,  and  go  to  the  theatre  with  me, 
and  I  shall  chaperon  you  to  all  the  balls  and  parties.     Deville  shall 
Bend  you  erery  morning  a  beautiful  bouquet    You  shall  not  know 
a  weary  hour  from  one  year's  end  to  another.     I'll  prepare  your 
troossean  for  you  when  you  are  married,  for  you  soon  will  be,  all  the 
men  being  wild  about  you.    There,  now,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 
All  this  time,  while  Mrs.  Eton  was  rattiing  on.  Flossy  stood 
looking  at  her  in  amazement,  not  being  able  to  insinuate  a  single 
word.     But,  when  the  Toluble  lady  stopped  and  seemed  waiting 
for  an  answer,  flossy  drew  herself  up  loftily  and  said^  "  Why, 
Mrs.  Eton,  it  is  not  ten  minutes  since  I  declared  that  you  should 
be  my  enemy  as  long  as  I  lived." 

**  Why,  you  dear  child,"  cried  Mrs.  Eton,  ''  what  hare  I  done 
to  cause  your  resentment  ?  " 

"  Did  you  not  go  and  copy  my  bonnet  the  day  after  you  saw  it, 
when  I  only  had  one  wear  out  of  it,  and  when  I  had  told  Madame 
Bobinet  not  to  make  another  like  it  P  " 

*^  Yoa  dear,  sweet,  innocent  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Eton,  laughing 
heartilj,  '^is  it  for  that  you  would  destroy  my  happiness  for  ever  P 
Why,  you  beautiful  girl,  if  you  treat  me  unkindly  for  that  sin  you 
wiQ  haTe  to  punish  all  New  York,  for  there  is  not  a  fashionable 
girl  in  the  city  tiiat  has  not  ordered  a  bonnet  exactly  like  yours, 
and  whatever  you  wear  after  this  will  be  copied  immediately." 

Flossy'B  eyes  beamed  with  delight.  "If  that's  the  case,"  she 
fiaid,  '*  I  forgive  you,  for  I  want  to  be  the  rage  in  the  rdle  of  the 
sweet  little  Idtten.    That's  what  Mr.  Bobert  calls  me." 
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"  And  who  is  Mr.  Eobert,  pray  t  ^  asked  Mrs.  Eton. 

*^  Don't  you  know  Aladdin  with  the  wonderful  lamp  ?  He  knows 
yon^  and  told  me  all  about  you^  and  how  much  Mr.  Deville  was  in 
love  with  you.  Ah^  you  naughty  woman,  to  let  a  young  man  be 
in  love  with  you  when  you  have  a  husband  of  your  own  1 " 

^'Tou  innocent  darling/'  said  Mrs.  Eton,  laughing;  ''but  my 
husband  is  such  a  bear  I  I  married  him  for  his  money  and  gave  up 
Arthur  Seabury,  one  of  the  handsomest  young  fellows  about  town, 
to  take  him.  Job  knows  that,  and  he  lets  me  do  as  I  please.  I 
flirt  awfully  with  the  young  men,  but  I  expect  you  will  cut  me  out 
everywhere." 

"Not  with  Mr.  Deville,"  said  Flossy,  saucily,  "for  I  am  told 
he  is  always  at  your  side." 

"  Humph  1 "  said  Mrs.  Eton,  "  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 
But  he  is  my  property  just  now,  and,  until  I  tire  of  him,  no  one 
must  lure  him  away.  But,  Flossy — ^I  must  call  you  Flossy,  it's  such 
a  beautiful  name — ^you  must  swear  eternal  friendship  witti  me.  Ill 
be  your  fairy  godmother,"  and  she  kissed  the  young  girl  on  her  soft 
cheek. 

"  Oh  I "  said  Flossy,  "  I'm  quite  in  love  with  you  already,  for 
you  are  just  as  sweet  as  you  can  be.  But  I  must  know  Mr.  Deville 
too.    What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 

"Deville  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Eton.  "  Why,  he  is  a  perfect  love  of  a 
man.  The  women  all  adore  him,  and  even  the  men  are  infatuated 
with  him.  He  is  fast,  though,  my  little  friend,  and  might  shock 
your  notions  of  propriety.  He  gives  suppers  where  the  men  go  and 
play  cards  till  daylight ;  he  bets  heavily  at  the  races,  and  generally 
wins;  he  patronizes  dog-fights  and  boxing  matches,  and  I  don't 
know  what  alL  In  my  opinion,  however,  he  is  none  the  worse  for 
all  that.  I  don't  like  nice  young  men,  who  part  their  hair  in  the 
middle  and  teach  Sunday-school  classes — do  you,  darling  ?" 

"I  don't  know  much  about  them,"  replied  Flossy.  **I  never 
knew  a  young  man  in  my  life,  my  father  has  always  kept  me  so 
close.    But  tell  me  more  of  Mr.  Deville." 

"  He  is  a  thoroughbred,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  '^and  that  means  all 
that's  noble.  There's  George  May,  who  commenced  by  hating  him 
and  now  adores  him,  notwithstanding  his  lady-love  is  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  Deville,  who  doesn't  care  a  cent  for  her.  Finding  the 
women  all  setting  their  caps  for  him,  and  thinking  Deville  rather 
young  and  inexperienced  in  New  York  society,  I  just  took  him 
under  my  wing  and  gave  him  good  advice.    I  am  his  monitor  ;  he 
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does  Dotlimg  without  consulting  me,  but  he  shall  deyote  himself 
to  you." 

''  Tell  me/'  said  Flossy,  ''  about  the  girl  that  is  in  love  with 
Mr.  DeviUe.'' 

**  Ah  I  Louise  Morton  I  Well,  darling,  she  is  unlike  anything 
yon  ever  saw  in  your  life.  She  is  rery  beautiful,  I  must  acknowl- 
edge. Her  figure  is  perfect.  Imagine  a  sculptor  that  had  chiseled 
out  of  marble  a  perfect  form  and  features,  and  then  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  into  his  image,  and  you  haye  Louise  Morton.  Her 
smile  is  like  the  soft  ripple  on  a  placid  stream,  and  she  has  a  Yoice 
like  one  of  those  fabled  sirens  that  lured  men  to  destruction. 
Her  moTements  are  grace  itself,  her  beautiful  face  is  full  of  expres- 
sion, her  lips  are  like  rosebuds,  and  her  ears  like  tiny  sea-shells. 
Her  hair  is  black  as  night,  and  she  has  such  an  abundance  she 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Her  hands  and  feet  are  exquisite. 
What  more  would  you  haye  to  make  her  a  perfect  woman  ?  Yet 
with  all  this  she  is  a  deyil,  and  the  man  who  marries  her  will  live 
in  purgatory.  When  in  repose  her  eyes  are  beautiful  and  soft,  like 
those  of  a  gazelle,  but  once  thwart  her  in  anything  and  they  assume 
a  cruel  and  cold,  steel-like  expression. 

"  The  men  all  adore  this  girl  of  nineteen,"  continued  Mrs.  Eton, 
*^  though  she  is  cruel  to  them  alL  George  May  is  wearing  his  heart 
out  for  her,  and  she  makes  him  think  she  cares  for  him,  keeping 
him  near  her  until  she  has  made  up  her  mind  how  she  will  dispose 
of  him  finally.  As  long  as  he  seryes  to  amuse  her,  or  draw  atten- 
tion away  from  her  other  designs,  she  will  keep  him  dangling  about 
her.  He  is  a  dear,  sweet  fellow,  with  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  that 
woman  will  break  his  heart  as  sure  as  there  is  a  sun  in  the  heayens. 
So  deToted  is  May  to  Deyille  that  he  would  eyen  giye  Louise  Mor- 
ton up  to  his  friend,  but  he  knows  how  cold  Deyille  is  toward  all 
women.  They  say  he  left  a  loye  in  Europe,  and  that  there  is  a  sad 
story  about  it,  but  I  hardly  belieye  the  man's  heart  has  oyer  yet 
been  touched  in  that  way.  He  seems  cold  as  ice,  and  Louise  Mor- 
ton's fascinations  haye  no  effect  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  I  look  after 
Deyflle  and  keep  him  on  his  guard." 

**  Dear  me  I "  exclaimed  Flossy;  '^  how  loyely  it  sounds— just 
like  a  norel  I " 

**  Yes,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Eton,  '^  the  poor  fellow  might  be  led 
astiaj  if  it  were  not  for  me.  I  make  him  breakfast  with  me  eyery 
morning,  and  find  out  eyerything  that  passes  at  Morton's  the  day 
before.     Of  late  he  dines  almost  daily  at  Morton's,  for  you  must 
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know  he  sayed  Mr.  Morton  from  bankmptcy  by  advancing  a  laige 
amount  of  money,  which  has  not  yet  been  repaid.  I  do  belieye 
Morton  is  trying  to  catoh  him  for  a  son-in-law,  for  Deville  is  appar- 
ently as  rich  as  OroBsus  and  is  the  rising  man  in  New  York.  He's 
a  dfurling  fellow,  Flossy,  and  mind  yon  don't  lose  your  heart  with 
him,  for  he  is  as  cold  as  marble.  I  am  the  only  one  with  whom 
he  oyer  exchanges  oonfidences,  and  I  tell  you,  in  strict  confidenoe, 
that  he  is  a  little  smitten  with  me.  But  he  knows  how  deyoted 
I  am  to  my  old  bear,  and  he  neyer  presumes  beyond  kissing  my 
hand  or  kissing  me  on  the  forehead.  I  don't  mind  him ;  I'm  his 
godmother,  you  know." 

**  I  don't  like  people  to  kiss  me  on  the  forehead,"  said  Flossy. 
'^  That's  not  the  place  to  kiss  when  one  has  a  pair  of  lips.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Eton  P  " 

'^  You  are  right.  Flossy,"  she  replied,  ^'  but,  for  his  own  sake, 
I  don't  want  Deyille  to  know  any  more  tiiau  he  does  about  women. 
He  would  soon  go  astray  if  it  were  not  for  me." 

'^  I  must  help  you  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path,  poor  young 
man,"  said  Flossy.  ^^  I  feel  sorry  for  him,  for,  from  what  you  say, 
I  suppose  he  has  neither  mother  nor  sister." 

*'  No,"  said  Mrs.  Eton.  '^  I  stand  in  the  place  of  mother  and 
sister  to  him.  But,  Flossy,  you  are  rather  too  young  for  a  mentor 
yet ;  you  can  look  on,  howeyer,  and  learn.  Mr.  Eton  giyea  a  sup- 
per Tuesday  eyening  at  the  H6tel  d'Or — a  bet  he  has  lost  to  Mr. 
Deyille.  All  the  ton  will  be  there,  and  your  father  and  yourself 
will  reoeiye  inyitations.  Now,  my  child,  I  must  leaye  you,"  and, 
kissing  Flossy  affectionately,  Mrs.  Eton  floated  out  of  the  room. 

*^  Oh,  my  1 "  exclaimed  Flossy  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  ^'  what 
a  beautiful  dream  I  haye  had  I  Isn't  she  an  angel  ?  and  I  was 
going  to  be  her  enemy.  How  kind  she  is  to  that  poor  Mr.  Deyille, 
who  has  neither  mother  nor  sister  I  I  wish  he  would  take  me  for 
his  sister,  eyen  if  he  did  only  kiss  me  on  the  forehead.  Mrs.  Eton 
and  I  could  giye  him  lote  of  good  adyice.  Ah  me  I  how  beautitol 
the  world  is  growing  1  This  must  be  the  paradise  I  haye  heard  so 
much  of." 

Then  gathering  up  her  silks  and  satins.  Flossy  placed  them  all 
together  upon  the  sofa  with  the  remark, ''  Lie  there,  goigeonsnefls  1 
I  haye  gone  through  too  much  heayenly  excitement  for  one  day  " ; 
and  away  she  flew  to  the  adjoining  room,  where  lunch  was  being 
seryed  to  her  father,  who  had  come  in  unobseryed. 

**  Who  was  that  woman.  Flossy,  you  had  in  the  parlor^"  in- 
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qoired  Oanolton.  '^  Youll  ndn  me,  child,  'with  mantaa-mftkers' 
bilb ;  remember,  Vm  not  a  millionaire,  lliat  woman  will  charge 
you  doable  lor  the  manner  in  which  she  dresses.  I  got  a  glimpse 
at  her  through  the  sash-door,  and  she  looked  like  a  duchess,  but 
when  I  saw  all  the  rubbish  on  the  floor  I  knew  her  for  one  of  those 
ooafounded  millineis.'' 

Flossy  screamed  with  delight  "  Oh,  you  foolish  old  popsy,  to 
mistake  the  rich  Mrs.  Bton  for  a  milliner  1  Why,  pop,  she's  the 
cynosure  of  fashion,  and  so  nice  that  I  have  fallen  completely  in 
loTo  with  her.  Do  you  know,  she  is  going  to  matronize  me  to  all 
the  baUs  and  parties,  and  she  says  I  will  be  all  the  rage,  and  that 
all  my  dresses  will  be  copied.  I  think  when  they  see  me  in  my 
plom-colored  Yelret,  trimmed  with  black  Brussels  lace,  with  bonnet 
and  ostrich-feathers  to  match,  if  the  girls  don't  sigh  then  I'm  mis- 
taken." 

**  Flossy,  Flossy,"  said  her  father,  ''  did  you  ever  hear  the  old 
adage,  '  Oiye  a  beggar  a  horse  and  he'll  ride  to  the  devil '  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  not  quite  that  far,  if  you  please.  But  I  am 
going  to-morrow  to  ride  with  Mrs.  Eton  and  Mr.  DeyiUe,  and  I 
mean  to  giro  people  something  to  stare  at.  And,  popsy,  they  are 
going  to  hare  a  grand  supper  at  the  Hotel  d'Or^the  Etons,  I  mean 
—and  you  and  I  will  be  invited.  I  am  just  so  happy  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  myself.  We  will  get  into  good  society  at  last.  I'll 
marry  a  millionaire,  and  you  can  do  just  what  you  like.  What  a 
pity  it  is  we  can  not  take  Mr.  Bobert  with  us ;  but  he  has  such  an 
awftd  red  nose,  and  wears  such  unfoshionable  clothes  1  Besides,  he 
wouldn't  enjoy  i^ishionahle  society  at  alL" 

"  Stop^  Flossy,"  interrupted  Garrolton,  "  don't  name  Mr.  Bob- 
ert in  the  same  breath  with  your  New  York  fashionables.  Praise 
your  Mrs.  Eton  and  your  Mr.  Deville  if  you  like,  but  don't  dispar- 
age the  man  that  gives  you  your  bread  and  butter." 

This  renuurk  brought  Flossy  to  a  full  stop,  and  the  tears  came 
into  her  ^es. 

"  Yon  are  right,  popsy,"  she  said.  *'  I  am  an  ungrateful  little 
kitten ;  I  don't  care  if  I  never  see  any  of  them  again." 

All  that  night  Mrs.  Eton  and  Seville  were  present  in  Flossy's 
dxeama,  but  Mr.  Bobert  never  once  appeared  to  her.  When  she 
arose  in  the  morning  she  found  a  large  paper  box  in  the  parlor, 
with  a  note  firom  Mr.  Bobert  that  it  was  to  be  worn  at  Mrs.  Eton's 
supper. 

Wlien  Flossy  opened  the  box  she  stood  motionless  with  surprise. 
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The  contents  were  from  Madame  Damascene^  late  milliner  to  the 
Empress  Josephine.  It  included  a  dress  worthy  to  be  worn  by  a 
princess,  made  nearly  all  of  the  richest  lace,  to  be  worn  over  pink 
silk  or  satin.  The  sweetest  little  bonnet  of  lace  over  pink  and 
lovely  pink  marabou  feathers  was  in  the  box,  with  gloves  and  slippers 
to  match,  and  a  rich  lace  shawL  Everything  was  in  keeping,  and 
rich  beyond  what  Flossy  had  ever  conceived. 

Two  little  leather  boxes  still  remained  unopened,  and  Floasy's 
eyes  sparkled  when  two  beautiful  bracelets  set  with  diamonds  ap- 
peared in  one  box,  and  a  tiny  watch  set  in  a  Bhine-stone  in  the 
other. 

**  How  did  Mr.  Bobert  know  I  was  going  to  the  supper  ?"  she 
muttered.  ''  I  didn't  know  it  myself  when  I  last  saw  him.  I  do 
believe  Mr.  Bobert  is  in  love  with  me.  No  man  would  give  a  girl 
all  those  beautiful  things  unless  he  loved  her.  I  hope  not.  Fd  like 
him  to  be  just  my  brother  and  nothing  more.  Oh,  my  I  I  could 
never  stand  that  big  red  nose  of  his,  and  that  sun-burned  beard, 
and  those  old  clothes — ^and  I  could  never  make  him  dress  uj).  It's 
impossible  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.  But  popsy  would  never 
speak  to  me  again  if  I  didn't  marry  him.  Perhaps  he'll  ix)p  the 
question  next  time  he  comes.    If  he  does,  what  shall  I  do  ? '' 

Just  then  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Flossy,  hastily  thrust- 
ing her  latest  acquisitions  into  the  box,  called  out,  ^*  Come  in," 
and  in  walked  Mrs.  Eton  and  Mr.  Deville. 

Flossy  looked  at  them  in  astonishment  She  had  never  in  all 
her  life  before  seen  such  a  handsome  pair.  It  waa  like  a  dream  to 
her  to  be  in  such  company.  Before  she  could  recover  herself  Mrs. 
Eton  had  her  arms  around  her,  and  was  covering  her  cheeks  with 
fashionable  kisses. 

"  You  darling/'  she  said,  '*  it  seems  ages  since  I  saw  jon." 

To  which  the  simple  Flossy  answered,^'  Why,  Mrs.  Eton^  it  was 
only  yesterday  you  were  here." 

Isn't  she  charmingly  innocent,  Deville?"  said  Mrs,  Ston. 
But  I  forgot  to  introduce  you — Mr.  Deville,  Miss  Oarrolton.  I 
hope  you  will  like  each  other.  With  you  two  as  my  protSgSa,  every 
one  in  New  York  will  envy  m^." 

Deville  surveyed  Flossy  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye»  while 
Flossy  looked  rather  confused  at  first,  her  face  covered  with 
blushes. 

Deville  thought  that  even  the  beautiful  Louise  Morton  did  not 
outshine  Flossy  in  loveliness.     Mrs.  Eton  watched  him  closely  to 
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see  what  effect  Flossy's  appearance  had  on  him^  and  pouted  a  little 
when  she  saw  him  watching  intently  her  erery  motion* 

Mrs.  Eton  did  not  stay  long,  althongh  Flossy  exerted  herself  to 
be  agreeable.  She  was  charmed  with  Deyille's  French  accent  and 
his  quiet  manner.  I  fear  Flossy  was  like  all  the  rest  of  the  young 
ladies — ^m  lore  with  Deyille  at  first  sight. 

Mrs.  Eton's  object  in  bringing  Deville  and  Flossy  together  was  to 
have  an  attraction  at  her  house,  to  draw  Deyille  away  from  Louise 
Morton*  She  had  read  Flossy  like  a  book,  and  thought  she  could 
manage  to  keep  her  and  Deville  from  being  alone  together ;  but  she 
would  find  it  is  as  easy  to  stop  a  mountain  torrent  as  to  prevent 
two  people  who  like  each  other  from  coming  together. 

When  the  visitors  arose  to  go.  Flossy  gave  them  each  a  hand — 
a  gaucheris  she  would  get  over  in  time — ^which  Mrs.  Eton  pro- 
nounced native  innocence.  But  Deville  held  her  little  hand  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  intently  into  the  depths  of  those  soft  blue 
eyes,  which  drooped  beneath  his  gaze.  As  Mrs.  Eton  went  out  of 
the  door  Flossy  heard  her  say  to  her  companion,  '^  I  hope  you  know 
now  the  color  of  her  eyes  1 " 

Flossy  watched  them  from  the  window,  and  saw  Deville  hand 
the  lady  to  her  splendid  carriage,  and  then,  bowing  respectfuUy^ 
walk  toward  Broadway. 

^'  That,''  said  Flossy,  flinging  herself  upon  the  sofa,  '^  doesn't 
look  as  if  he  was  much  in  love  with  her.  I  hope  he  isn't.  I  never 
saw  00  handsome  a  man.  What  a  beautiful  French  accent  he  has ! 
Pm  sure  i>op  wouldn't  want  me  to  marry  Mr.  Robert  if  he  only  saw 
ITr.  Deville.  Oh,  I  couldn't  stand  Mr.  Bobert's  red  nose  and 
tawny  beard  after  seeing  Mr.  Deville.  I  know  I  shan't  eat  a  mouth- 
ful of  dinner  to-day.  0  Mr.  Robert  I  why  don't  you  get  a  coat 
Uke  Mr.  DeviUe's,  and  wear  kid  gloves  ?  How  my  heart  beats  I  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  do."  Talking  thus  to  herself,  Flossy  fell 
asleep  on  the  sofa,  where  her  father  found  her  when  he  came  home 
Uy  dinner.  She  woke  up,  and  ate  as  heartily  as  if  she  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Deville. 

Mr.  Garrolton  listened  quietly  as  Flossy's  tongue  ran  on  talking 
aboat  her  visitors.  He  saw  that  his  daughter  must  go  into  society, 
and  conBoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  a  new  world  was  also 
openin j^  for  him,  in  which  he  might  better  his  fortunes.  He  was 
mAjng  his  way  slowly  but  surely  in  his  present  vocation,  but  that 
did  not  satisfy  him.  He  longed  to  be  able  to  launch  into  specula- 
tions tbat  were  open  to  men  of  means,  whom  he  saw  daily  making 
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large  Bums  of  money  on  'Change.  He  was  now  but  the  paid  agent 
of  another  man,  who  held  him  to  a  strict  account  and  had  him 
completely  in  his  power.  Oarrolton  felt  that  his  employer  was 
more  than  liberal  toward  him,  yet  he  knew  that  his  eye  was  con- 
stantly upon  him,  and  that  he  conld  only  make  on  his  own  account 
just  what  he  was  permitted  by  Robert 

Oarrolton  a  month  before  was  grateful  beyond  measure  for  the 
f ayors  heaped  upon  him,  but  he  had  now  almost  forgotten  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  raised  from  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  was  even 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  employer,  if  it  seemed  his  interest  to  do  so. 
Oarrolton  had  aU  his  life  been  a  needy  adventurer,  and  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  his  employers  in  every  situation  in  which  he  had 
been  placed.  He  now  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  advance 
his  daughter's  interests  and  his  own,  and  he  determined  she  should 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  mingle  in  the  society  which  centered  all 
the  wealth  and  power  of  New  York. 

He  paid  little  attention  to  Flossy's  remarks  while  she  was  rat- 
tling on  about  the  charming  Mrs.  Eton,  and  descanting  on  the  fash- 
ionable appearance  of  Mr.  Deville,  when  suddenly  he  was  struck 
by  a  remark  of  Flossy :  *'  Popsy,  if  Mr.  Bobert  were  only  a  gentle- 
man I  think  he  would  be  almost  as  fine-looking  as  Mr.  Deville,  but 
he  could  never  really  be  as  handsome ;  and  then  he  hasn't  any  style. 
The  fact  is,  popsy,  Mr.  Bobert  wants  polishing  up." 

''  Flossy,"  said  her  father,  '^  I  have  been  listening  to  your  child- 
ish nonsense  for  the  last  half-hour.  Hpre  you  are  not  a  day  old  in 
society,  yet  you  undertake  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  only  two 
men  you  ever  spoke  to  in  your  life ;  one  of  them  you  have  seen  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  other  perhaps  a  dozen  times.  Let  me  cau- 
tion you  about  being  too  premature  in  your  judgment  in  such  mat- 
ters. I  have  been  seriously  thinking  whether  it  would  be  wise  in 
me  to  permit  you  to  embark  in  the  whirlpool  of  fashionable  society, 
until  your  judgment  becomes  more  mature." 

"  Why,  popsy,"  cried  Flossy,  '*  I  am  engaged  to  drive  with  Mra. 
Eton  and  Mr.  Deville  at  four  o'clock,  and  I  think  my  judgement 
quite  enough  matured  for  that.  Ton  don't  mean  to  say  I  can't 
go  ? "  Here  Flossy  pouted,  and  looked  so  pretty  that  her  father's 
heart  relented. 

"  No,  puss,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  intend  to  deprive  you  of  a  single 
pleasure.  Your  life  has  hitherto  been  one  of  privation,  and  you 
have  borne  it  aU  without  a  murmur ;  but  I  expect  your  pleasure  to 
be  tempered  with  moderation.    You  have  no  mother  to  guide  your 
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footsteps,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  am  jnstified  in  letting  yon  enter 
society  under  the  anapices  of  Mrs.  Eton,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
is  a  perfect  devotee  of  pleasure.'' 

"Why,  yon  foolish  old  popsy,  you  wouldn't  want  me  to  come 
ont  under  the  auspices  of  an  old  woman  who  would  mew  me  up 
and  depriye  me  of  all  pleasure.  No,  thank  you,  sir.  I  would 
rather  jog  along  as  I  am.  And,  popsy,  I  do  think  you  might  trust 
me  a  little.  Why,  who  knows  but  what  I  may  be  of  some  use  to 
Mrs.  Eton  ?  If  I  think  she  is  a  little  fast  I  will  giye  her  good  ad- 
Tice,  and,  pojisy,  I  intend  to  tell  you  everything  that  happens  and 
everytiiing  that  is  said  to  me,  as  I  have  always  done,  for  I  could 
not  keep  a  secret  from  you." 

"  There  are  secrets.  Flossy,"  said  her  father,  "  that  girls  do  not 
eyen  intrust  to  their  mothers.  It  wotdd  be  better  for  young  girls  if 
an  unrestricted  confidence  existed  between  them  and  their  parents, 
which  would  prevent  them  from  going  to  strangers  to  confide  their 
Be<»et8.  If  there  were  more  home  confidences  fewer  domestic  affairs 
would  afford  scandal  to  the  inquisitive.  But  I  shall  look  after  you 
myself — ^not  to  watch  you,  but  merely  to  advise  you  in  matters 
where  your  own  judgment  may  fail  you.  I  have  heard  of  young 
women  who  considered  their  fathers  were  acting  as  spies  over  them, 
simply  because  they  gave  them  good  advice  in  regard  to  their  ac- 
tions, and  inculcated  the  necessity  of  preserving  such  decorum  in 
society  that  even  the  most  carping  could  not  find  a  flaw  in  their 
armor.  I  hope  you  wiU  never  think.  Flossy,  because  I  am  inter- 
ested in  your  welfare,  that  I  am  keeping  a  watch  over  you.  There's 
another  thing,  Flossy.  I  shall  think  it  very  strange  if  Mr.  Eton 
fails  to  leave  his  card  on  me.  You  can  tell  the  Etons  I  am  agent 
for  purchasing  cotton  for  a  house  in  London." 

''Is  that  quite  respectable,  popsy  ?"  asked  Flossy. 

''  Bespectable,  you  little  goose  I "  said  Oarrolton.  ^'  Of  course,  it 
is  highly  respectable.  It  might  not  be  if  I  only  bought  a  few  bales, 
but  to  buy  thousands  of  them  is  quite  another  matter.  I  must  give 
you  one  caution.  Flossy,  in  your  intercourse  with  the  world — that 
is,  to  keep  a  close  moutib  and  never  jump  too  suddenly  to  conclu- 
sions.  You  made  some  comparisons  between  Mr.  DeviUe  and  Mr. 
Bobert,  our  benefactor,  not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  latter,  al- 
though I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Bobert  is  as  far  superior  to  Mr. 
Deville,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  man,  as  a  diamond  in  the  rough 
is  to  a  highly  polished  Bhine-stone." 

"  La,  popsy  I "  said  Flossy,  "  how  can  you  say  so  when  you  never 
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saw  Mr.  DeTille,  except  that  glimpse  of  him  jou  got  in  the  car- 
riage ?" 

"  Yes,  I  haye  seen  him  often,"  replied  Carrolton,  "  and  I  dis- 
covered nothing  in  him  superior  to  Mr.  Bobert.  He  has  a  jaunty 
air,  wears  fine  clothes,  is  worshiped  by  the  young  men  for  his  ex- 
pensive suppers,  and  is  no  doubt  leading  most  of  his  friends  to  the 
deviL" 

*'  Oh,  popsy  1 "  exclaimed  Flossy,  "  how  can  you  say  such  shock- 
ing things  ?    What  do  you  know  about  him  P" 

**  Mr.  Deville  is  living  on  the  way,"  continued  her  &ther,  '^  whUe 
Mr.  Bobert  spends  his  time  in  making  money,  and  gives  away  thou* 
sands  of  dollars  to  the  poor.  Your  great  weakness.  Flossy,  is  jump- 
ing too  quickly  to  conclusions.  I  will  tell  you  a  &ble  that  you  mu£t 
remember  whenever  you  are  thrown  into  the  company  of  strangers. 
There  was  once  a  little  mouse  who  was  brought  up  in  strict  seclu- 
sion by  its  mother,  who  did  not  wish  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
world  of  mice  until  it  was  old  enough  to  distinguish  the  difFerence 
between  true  and  false  friends.  As  soon  as  the  young  mouse  was 
old  enough  to  run  about  she  wanted  to  accompany  her  mother  in 
her  excursions,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  latter  when  she  told  her 
she  would  not  be  able  to  escape  if  hard  chased  by  their  enemies. 
'  Besides,  my  dear,'  said  the  mother,  '  you  must  not  go  into  the 
world  until  you  are  old  enough  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  the 
dreadful  foes  that  menace  our  race.  There  are  hundreds  of  tiiem, 
and  worst  of  all  the  cat,  from  which  we  can  not  escape  if  she  once  lays 
eyes  on  us.  But  be  a  good  little  mouse  and  rest  quiet  until  I  return 
from  foraging.'  The  mother  had  no  sooner  departed  than  the  young 
one  began  to  peer  out  of  the  hole,  and  the  world  looked  so  beauti- 
ful that,  forgetting  her  mother's  admonition,  she  determined  to  see 
something  for  herself,  and  scampered  off  as  fast  as  her  weak  little 
legs  would  let  her.  Some  chickens  gathered  around  to  watch  the 
mouse's  antics,  remarking  to  each  other,  '  I  wonder  if  her  mother 
knows  she's  out  ? '  and  a  large  cat  stealthily  approached,  which  the 
mouse  perceiving,  ran  toward  it,  attracted  by  its  beautiful  fur  and 
general  benevolent  aspect  The  old  hen,  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
her  brood  and  having  no  confidence  in  the  cat,  ruffled  her  feathera 
and  clucked  angrily,  and  a  cock  crowed  so  lustily  that  the  mouse 
fled  in  terror  to  its  hole,  which  she  fortunately  reached  in  safety, 
although  nearly  frightened  out  of  her  wits.  '  Oh  I '  said  the  little 
mouse  to  her  mother,  'I  saw  a  most  beautiful  animal  with  lovely- 
eyes,  soft  fur,  and  long  whiskers,  and  was  just  going  to  play  with. 
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it  when  a  terrible  monster  coyeied  with  red  feathers  ran  np  and 
uttered  a  dreadful  roar,  which  so  frightened  me  that  I  ran  home/ 
'  The  beautiful  animal  that  you  saw,'  said  Mother  Mouse,  '  was  the 
oat^  the  deadly  enemy  of  our  race,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
coming  up  of  the  honest  cock  you  would  have  been  killed  and  eaten, 
without  a  doubt.'*  Now,  Flossy,  I  hope  you  will  remember  that  story 
and  profit  by  it" 

"  Why,  you  foolish  old  popsy  1  '*  exclaimed  Flossy,  "  I  knew 
you  meant  me  all  the  time ;  but  you  needn't  be  alarmed ;  you'll 
see  that  I  can  paddle  my  own  canoe.  I'll  show  you  that  I  am  no 
foolish  little  mouse.  But  now  I  must  go  and  get  ready  for  my  ride. 
You  will  have  Mr.  Eton  and  some  other  big  swells  calling  on  you 
before  you  know  it."  Kissing  her  father  fondly,  she  flew  up-stairs 
to  drees,  singing  ''  Comin'  thro'  the  Bye." 

At  four  o'clock  Mrs.  Eton's  elegant  carriage  arriyed,  and  Flossy, 
who  was  waiting,  hastened  to  receive  her  visitor.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
£ton  saw  Flossy  she  broke  out  into  rhapsodies. 

Flossy  was  dressed  in  a  plum -colored  yelvet  and  black  lace, 
trimmed  down  the  front  with  a  lighter-colored  satin  ribbon  in  bows. 
On  her  head  was  a  gypsy-bonnet  almost  covered  with  pink  feathers, 
with  a  fall  of  Brussels  lace  around  the  edge.  Around  her  neck  was 
a  white  tippet.  She  carried  a  white  mufl  and  salmon-pink  parasol, 
snd  wove  salmon-pink  gloves. 

''If  you  are  not  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  creation  I  don't 
blow  what  beauty  is,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eton.  ''  Why,  you  will  set 
the  whole  town  crazy.  But  come.  Flossy  dear,  I  have  two  beaux 
to^y — Gtoorge  May  and  Deville.  If  you  don't  lose  your  heart  with 
Uay  yon  never  wilL    He  is  the  sweetest  thing  alive." 

''  Ko  doubt,"  said  Flossy ;  ''  but  there  are  so  many  of  that  kind 
in  New  Tork,  I  can't  fall  in  love  with  them  all.  But  I  must  in- 
troduce you  to  my  father,"  who  at  that  moment  entered  the 
room* 

*'  Happy  to  know  you,  Mrs.  Eton,"  said  Oarrolton,  '*  and  to 
tiiank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  darling  child,  who  is  quite  a 
stranger  in  this  country,  and  misses  her  friends  in  England." 

"  We  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  her,"  replied  Mrs.  Eton, 
'^  she  18  such  a  joy ;  and  what  a  treasure  you  have  hid  away  here, 
Hr«  Oanolton  I "  and  she  gave  him  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  '^  Why, 
Ae  ddld  is  a  perfect  poem — a  vision  of  delight.  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Canolton,  if  I  monopolize  her ;  but  no  one  else  will  be  allowed  to 
take  pooBeasion  of  her  but  me.    Mr.  Eton  will  call  on  you  at  once. 
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Mr.  Garrolton ;  but  now  we  must  say  au  revoir,  for  everybody  will 
soon  be  on  the  driye " ;  and^  nodding  gracefully,  sbe  tripped  oS, 
carrying  Flossy  with  her. 

**  La,  Flossy  I "  she  said,  when  outside  the  door,  but  loud  enough 
for  Garrolton  to  hear,  ^^  what  a  splendid,  aristocratic-looking  man 
your  father  is  1  '* 

*'  No  wonder  he  looks  aristocratic,"  replied  Flossy,  '*  for  his  an- 
cestors came  oyer  with  William  the  something  ages  ago/' 

"  That  is  splendid.  William  the  Conqueror  you  mean  1  Why, 
Eton  dotes  on  the  English  aristocracy." 

The  two  gentlemen  stood  at  the  carriage  ready  to  hand  the  ladies 
into  it.  Mrs.  Eton  introduced  Flossy  to  Mr.  May,  and  Mr.  Deville 
respectfully  raised  his  hat. 

''To  the  driye,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  and  off  dashed  the 
spirited  horses,  while  the  footman  nearly  broke  his  neck  in  climbing 
to  his  station. 

"This  is  lovely,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  "and,  since  we  have  our 
little  club  together,  let  us  enjoy  ourselves.  Flossy,  Mr.  May  is  one 
of  my  chums,  and  you  must  like  each  other.  George,  did  you  ever 
see  anything  quite  so  tantalizing  as  this  little  rose  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  May,  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  did — ^if  Miss  Gar- 
rolton will  not  think  it  flattery  in  me  to  say  so,"  and  he  seemed  to 
devour  her  with  his  eyes,  when  Flossy  knew  that  he  was  thoroughly 
in  love  with  Louise  Morton. 

As  for  Flossy,  she  was  quite  bewildered  at  being  in  company 
with  two  such  handsome  men,  so  different  in  style — one  a  splendid 
herculean  specimen  of  an  olive  complexion,  the  other  of  a  slighter 
though  manly  build,  light  complexion,  golden  hair,  and  blue  eyes — 
the  face  of  an  angel,  if  such  an  expression  can  be  applied  to  a  man's 
countenance. 

Flossy  gazed  furtively  at  both  her  new  acquaintances,  while  Mrs. 
Eton  rattled  away,  engaging  them  in  conversation,  and  giving  Flossy 
a  chance  to  study  them  at  her  leisure. 

"  Both  splendid,"  said  Flossy  to  herself,  "  but  it  is  like  the 
beauty  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  in  one  case,  compared  with  that 
of  the  more  fragile  greyhound  in  the  other.  If  I  were  offered  my 
choice  I  wouldn't  know  which  to  take.  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Bobert 
would  say  if  he  could  see  me  now ;  but  what  matters  it  to  me  ? 
One  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Eton,  the  other  with  Miss  Morton,  andL 
they  don't  give  me  a  thought" 

Flossy  was  mistaken.    Both  the  young  men  were  dying  to  have 
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a  talk  with  her,  for  both  thought  her  tho  most  charming  little  pnas 
they  had  ever  laid  eyes  on. 

At  last  May  found  an  opportunity  to  ask  her  how  she  liked 
Amerioa^  and  Flossy,  who  had  kept  quiet  longer  than  she  liked, 
broke  into  rhapsodies. 

"  like  America  ?  *'  she  said ;  "  why,  I  adore  it  Eyerything 
here  is  so  bright  and  lovely — so  unlike  smoky  old  England,  where 
the  sun  hardly  ever  gets  a  chance  to  shine.  I  hope  to  liye  and  die 
here,  and  never  go  back  to  a  country  where  the — " 

Here  it  suddenly  struck  Flossy  that  she  was  not  exactly  follow- 
ing in  the  course  marked  out  for  her  by  her  father,  and  she  blushed 
in  the  most  charming  manner. 

''  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion.  Miss  Oarrolton,''  said  Deville, ''  in 
regard  to  the  English  climate,  although  the  natives  generally  think 
it  the  best  in  the  world." 

''At  all  events,"  said  May,  ''it  produces  the  most  beautiful 
complexions  in  the  world." 

Flossy  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Deville  for  coming  to  her  rescue,  and 
grateful  to  May  for  his  pretty  speech,  which  she  felt  was  intended 
as  a  compliment  to  herself ;  but  she  had  come  very  near  speaking 
of  her  early  life  before  strangers,  and  she  kept  a  guard  upon  her 
lips  after  that 

The  barriers  of  reserve  once  broken  down,  the  party  kept  up  a 
continual  flow  of  conversation.  The  new  acquaintances  were  de« 
lighted  with  Flossy's  naiveUf  and  she  was  delighted  with  their  kind 
attention  in  explidning  everything  they  saw,  and  pointing  out  to 
her  all  the  distinguished  people  they  met  on  the  road,  who  seemed 
quite  as  anxious,  from  their  looks,  to  know  who  Flossy  was  as  she 
to  know  them. 

Three  times  she  had  been  seen  on  the  drive — twice  with  her 
aristocratic-looking  parent,  and  now  riding  with  the  rich  Mrs.  Eton, 
the  banker  DeviUe,  and  the  handsome  George  May,  the  latter  seem- 
ing quite  enamored  with  her. 

They  passed  the  Mortons'  carriage  at  a  point  where  for  a  mo- 
ment they  came  to  a  standstill  Flossy's  eyes  danced  when  she 
law  Louise.  "  Heavens ! ''  she  muttered,  "  what  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture, and  what  a  superb  turnout  I "  Louise,  though  she  saw  the 
party,  and  doubtless  heard  the  remark,  never  deigned  to  look  that 
way  or  notice  Mrs.  Eton's  bow. 

"  She  is  the  most  beautiful  being  I  ever  beheld/'  said  Flossy  as 
they  drove  on,  "  but  I  wouldn't  own  such  cruel  eyes  as  those  for 
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all  the  money  in  the  world.''  Then,  remembering  that  Oeorge  May 
waa  said  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  Louise,  she  blushed,  and  ieU 
back  in  the  carriage,  and  could  not  be  made  to  talk  until  they  near- 
ly reached  home,  when  she  made  a  faint  effort  to  be  agreeable.  A  dam- 
per had,  however,  been  put  upon  the  party  by  Flossy's  unlucky 
speech,  and  it  was  just  as  well  the  ride  had  nearly  come  to  an  end. 

As  they  drew  up  at  the  door  of  Flossy's  house  Mrs.  Eton  said, 
**  Bemember,  you  breakfast  with  me  to*morrow  at  eleven,  and  Mr. 
Deville  and  Mr.  May  will  do  the  same.'' 

''I  shall  be  delighted,"  replied  Flossy  as  she  tripped  toward 
the  house,  escorted  by  Mr.  May,  who  begged  permission  to  call  for 
her  next  morning  and  escort  her  to  Mrs.  Eton's. 

**  I  shall  be  too  delighted,"  she  said ;  '^  and  it  is  so  good  of  you 
after  my  making  that  silly  speech  about  Miss  Morton's  eyes." 

**  You  said  what  was  true,"  replied  May,  *^  for  she  has  at  times 
the  severest  look  out  of  her  eyes ;  but  when  she  is  in  good  humor 
they  are  as  soft  as  those  of  a  gazelle.  If  she  only  had  your  eyes. 
Miss  Oarrolton,  she  would  be  perfect." 

Flossy  laughed  and  flew  up-stairs,  where  she  found  her  father, 
and  gave  him  a  glowing  account  of  her  ride,  omitting,  however, 
the  speech  she  had  made  about  Miss  Morton's  eyes. 

Thus  ended  this  delightful  day,  in  which  Flossy  had  realized 
more  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  all  her  life.  A  new  world 
had  opened  before  her,  in  which  she  saw  vistas  of  never-ending 
happiness,  with  no  thought  that  any  storm  could  arise  to  over- 
shadow it. 

It  had  been  a  warm  day,  the  last  of  April,  and  the  long,  gloomy 
winter  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end.  The  first  flowers  were 
springing  up,  and  the  birds  were  already  singing  their  lays  as  if  in 
praise  of  the  great  Creator. 

Sweet  thoughts  spring  up  in  April,  and  as  flows  the  sap  Uurongh 
the  veins  of  the  thriving  tree,  so  flows  the  blood  through  the  veins 
of  youth.  All  nature  speaks  of  loYe ;  the  tree,  late  stricken  to  the 
core  by  the  wintry  blasts,  prepares  to  put  on  its  summer  garment. 
The  whole  earth  begins  to  teem  with  insects,  and  its  barren  spots  to 
be  covered  with  a  verdant  carpet. 

In  April  love  begins  to  bud  like  the  trees  and  flowers,  and,  as 
Flossy  sat  at  her  window  that  night,  drinking  in  the  soft  and 
balmy  atmosphere,  her  youthful  pulses  had  more  than  their  wonted 
beat,  and  her  rosy  cheeks  were  more  than  usually  flushed  with  the 
excitement  through  which  she  had  passed  that  day. 
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Slie  had  neyer  seea  any  man  so  handsome  as  DeyiUe ;  she  had 
neyer  djreomad  of  one  so  perfect  as  (George  May — ^yet,  ten  to  one,  she 
ihonght  neither  of  them  would  giTe  a  moment's  thought  to  her 
after  she  was  out  of  their  sight.  One  was  in  love  with  Miss  Mor- 
ton, the  other  with  Mrs.  Eton,  so  her  papa  had  told  her,  yet  she 
had  heard  that  men  were  fickle  and  fond  of  change.  '^  Why  may 
not  these  two  change  to  me  ?  "  she  thought.  *^  What  a  triumph 
tiiat  would  be  I  '^  and  with  that  consoling  thought  she  dosed  her 
window-blinds,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast  asleep,  wandering 
hand-and-hand  with  (George  May  in  the  land  of  dreams,  or  sailing 
oyer  some  placid  lake  in  a  gilded  boat  with  the  handsome  DeyiUe. 

Could  either  of  them  haye  seen  Flossy  in  slumber,  with  her 
golden  hair  hanging  oyer  her  white  shoulders,  and  her  rounded 
arms  lying  in  youthful  grace  aboye  her  head,  it  is  likely  they  would 
haye  dreamed  more  of  her,  and  less  of  the  peerless  Louise  Morton. 

Angels  hoyered  oyer  the  couch  of  the  beautiful  girl,  and  sun- 
rise came  like  delicious  music  to  rouse  her  from  her  refreshiDg 
slumbers. 


OHAPTEB  XXIL 

KIDQET. 

SusTGB  we  last  heard  from  AUan  Dare  he  had  not  relaxed  his  ef- 
forts to  ferret  out  the  yermin  that  were  infesting  New  York,  and 
carrying  terror  to  peaceful  households. 

Aa  if  by  preconcerted  action,  all  robberies  of  any  magnitude  had 
ceased^  the  depredations  now  being  confined  to  a  lower  order  of 
yiUains,  whom  Allan  left  to  the  care  of  the  regular  police  force, 
which  had  been  reorganized  on  a  plan  suggested  by  him  to  the 
chieL 

The  force  were  now  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  making  a 
reputation  for  themselyes,  and,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
English  Charley,  were  nightly  capturing  some  clumsy  law-breakers. 

AUan  Dare  had  been  joined  by  two  assistants,  who  had  worked 
under  his  direction  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  detectiye  force 
'uK  Paris.  Both  were  excellent  detectiyes,  and  both  spoke  English 
fluently.  One  was  called  Pierre  Tormenteur  (the  ferret),  the  other 
Jacques  Belette  (the  weasel),  and  both  agreed  admirably  with  their 
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names.  They  were  wiry  fellows^  of  great  nerve  and  strength,  and 
untiring  energy,  who  could  assume  almost  any  disguise  with  little 
fear  of  detection.  Their  arriyal  in  New  York  was  only  known  to  the 
chief  of  police  and  to  Allan.  English  Gharley  was  often  astounded 
when  the  chief  of  police  would  tell  him  of  a  hurglary  or  street 
robbery,  giye  him  all  the  details  of  the  affair,  and  tell  him  where 
to  find  the  perpetrators.  The  worthy  Briton  began  to  think  his 
superior  was  in  league  with  old  Clootie  himself,  but  it  was  Allan 
Dare  and  his  two  associates  that  discovered  all  the  culprits. 

Dare  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  catching  the  small  fry. 
He  knew  that  the  larger  game  had  only  temporarily  retired  for  the 
storm  to  blow  over,  and  bided  his  time  waiting  for  the  gi^t  rob- 
bers to  reappear  on  the  scene. 

He  one  day  stopped  at  the  eating-house  of  Hans  Hammel,  and 
found  that  worthy  attending  to  three  or  four  seedy-looking  men 
that  had  called  in  to  get  luncheon. 

'^  Can  you  give  me  a  mug  of  good  beer,  my  friend  ? "  asked 
Allan. 

''  Goot  peer  ?  "  said  Hans ;  '^  veil,  I  dosh  not  shell  pat  peer,  ant 
how  long  vos  it  since  dot  I  vos  your  front  ?  How  yer  vos  any  how  ? 
Put  you  ish  a  fine-loogin'  man  vot  might  knog  der  house  down. 
Put  dam't  a  pit  of  goot  or  pat  peer  yer  git  here,  pecans,  by  tam,  I 
doshen't  shell  if 

Allan  walked  out,  having  seen  what  he  wanted.  He  had 
taken  Hans  Hammel  in  thoroughly.  In  him  he  felt  satisfied  he 
had  the  key  to  all  the  great  robberies,  and  he  kept  him  under  the 
constant  surveillance  of  Belette  and  Tormenteur. 

One  day  the  latter  came  to  Allan  Dare  and  said:  ''I  have 
tracked  Hans  Hammel  to  his  den  in  West  Street,  North  Biver, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Jacob  Moses,  he  keeps  a  junk-shop  that 
is,  I  am  convinced,  a  receptacle  for  stolen  goods.  I  find  that  he  is 
an  escaped  convict ;  he  was  convicted  eight  years  ago  of  burglary, 
his  alias  then  being  Abe  Jacob.  He  has  grown  very  fat  since  he 
escaped  from  the  penitentiary.'' 

''All  right,''  said  Dare,  ''continue  to  shadow  him,  and  lot  me 
know  if  he  makes  any  signs  of  leaving  the  city." 

Dare  then  called  on  the  chief  of  police,  and  asked  him  to  obtain, 
the  loan  of  the  gold  snuff-box  that  had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Ed- 
munds by  Abe  Jacob.  The  chief  called  on  Mr.  Edmunds,  who 
readily  granted  his  request,  informing  him  at  the  same  time  how 
the  box  had  been  stolen  by  Jacob,  and  of  that  worthy's  escape  from 
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prison.    Then  for  the  first  time  the  chief  nnderstood  why  Allan 
wanted  the  box. 

When  Dare  had  the  box  in  his  hand  he  said  :  '^  This  is  worth  a 
dozen  deteotires^  for  it  secnres  a  most  important  member  of  the 
great  gang.'* 

GoleSy  who  robbed  Mrs.  Bnggles^  and  the  three  men  that  robbed 
the  Morton  bank,  were  still  in  jail  waiting  trial  at  the  next  term  of 
oonrt  Jane  Boss  was  still  under  snrveillance  of  Oabrielle,  but,  as 
the  gang  was  for  the  present  qniet,  Jane  seldom  went  ont  of  doors. 
One  day,  when  Gh^brielle  called  at  Allan  Dare's  honse  to  report 
progress  and  receive  instmctions,  he  asked :  ^*  How  is  your  brother  P 
la  he  improving  any  ?  " 

''Yes,  sir/'  she  replied ;  ''thanks  to  your  bounty  and  the  kind 
phjsieiAn  you  sent  to  attend  him,  he  is  quite  well,  though  looking 
thinner  than  ever." 

"Send  him  to  me  at  once,"  said  Dare,  and  Gabrielle  departed. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  boy  reported  himself  to  Dare. 

"Well,  Midget,''  said  Allan,  "are  you  ready  for  an  adventure, 
and  do  you  feel  well  enough  to  bear  any  kind  of  exposure  ?" 
"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  any  exposure  that  another  boy  can  stand. " 
This  youth  was  a  remarkable-looking  person.  He  was  thirty- 
six  inches  high,  and  weighed  about  as  many  pounds.  He  had  just 
lecovered  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  had  rather  a  ca* 
daverous  expression  of  countenance.  His  age  to  a  casual  observer 
would  seem  ndt  more  than  eight  years,  but  he  was  really  sixteen. 

Midget  was  not  one  of  those  atoms  that  add  no  weight  or  light 
to  creation.  He  was  intelligent,  and  could  speak  both  French  and 
English  fluently.  His  strength  and  activity  were  wonderful.  He 
could  climb  like  a  squirrel,  was  a  capital  actor,  could  throw  his 
limbs  out  of  joint,  and  disfigure  himseU  so  as  to  excite  the  pity  of 
aU  who  beheld  him ;  he  could  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  when  it 
raited  him,  and  could  run  like  a  greyhound. 

One  can  imagine  how  valuable  Midget,  with  all  these  character- 
istics, would  become  in  the  hands  of  Allan  Dare. 

"  Midget,"  said  Allan,  "  there  is  a  German  named  Hans  Ham- 
mel  who  keeps  a  low  eating-house  in  Pine  Street.  He  is  under 
iQspicion,  bnt  it's  hard  to  detect  him  in  anjrthing  criminal.  He 
keeps  no  servant,  does  his  own  cooking,  and  serves  his  guests  him- 
self. I  want  this  man  shadowed  down  to  the  finest  point,  only 
don't  let  him  suspect  you.  The  plan  is  for  you  to  obtain  employ- 
ment with  him,  and  never,  if  possible,  let  him  get  out  of  your  sight. 
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When  hd  is  asleep  for  the  night  come  and  report  to  me^  but  never 
otherwise." 

'^  I  understand,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  '^  You  shall  know  all  about 
him  soon.  I  will  manage  to  become  a  necessity  to  him."  And  Mid- 
get bade  his  employer  good-morning. 

Midget's  first  move  waa  to  obtain  a  whisky-barrel,  minus  the 
head,  which  he  filled  with  straw.  He  then  procured  a  padlock  and 
dog-chain,  and,  boring  a  hole  in  the  barrel,  passed  one  end  of  the 
chain  through  and  fastened  it  inside  with  a  staple.  He  then  trundled 
his  property  on  a  wheelbarrow  down  to  Five  Points,  where  he  locked 
the  chain  to  a  cellar-grating,  dose  to  a  barrel  of  the  same  kind  occu- 
pied as  a  residence  by  one  of  the  street-gamins.  This  barrel  was  to 
serre  for  Midget's  sleeping-quarters  in  case  of  necessity. 

While  Midget  was  engaged  in  preparing  his  domicile  a  rough- 
looking  man  emerged  from  a  drinking-shop  hard  by  and  sang  out, 
"Halloo,  bull-pup,  what  yer  doin'  there  ?  Ofl  with  yer,  unless  yer 
ready  to  pay  up  handsome  for  groun'  rent." 

*^  How  much,  colonel  f  "  said  Midget,  respectfully.  ''  I  am  ready 
to  pay  anything  reasonable." 

*^  Why,  you  darned  little  rat,"  said  the  ruffian,  '^  you  put  on  as 
many  airs  as  a  millionaire." 

"  Yes,  colonel,"  replied  Midget,  "  I  have  a  house  of  my  own, 

and  thaf  s  about  as  much  as  any  millionaire  has ;  and  if  I  don't  like 

the  climate  I  can  move  my  residence  to  a  more  agreeable  one— 

'  that's  what  a  millionaire  can't  do  without  going  to  the  expense  of 

keeping  two  houses." 

"Well,  Mr.  Tom  Thumb,"  said  the  ruffian,  "how  much  kin 
yer  afford  to  pay  down  ?  " 

"Well,  general,"  said  Midget,  with  dignity,  "considering  the 
advantages  of  the  situation,  and  the  chance  of  making  agreeable 
acquaintances,  I  will  pay  your  own  price." 

"  Well,  Goliah,  can  you  afford  fifty  cents  a  month  ?  If  thaf  s 
too  much,  you  must  move  on." 

"0  Lord  1 "  exclaimed  Midget,  "that's  heavy.  Why,  I  only 
paid  two  shillings  a  month  at  the  comer  of  South  and  Burling  Slip. 
But  you  have  the  advantage  of  quiet  here  in  the  morning,  while 
there  the  carts  commenced  rumbling  by  four  o'clock ;  and  you 
know,  governor,  a  fellow  wants  some  sleep  after  sitting  up  all  night 
drinking  wine  and  eating  terrapins." 

"  Hang  your  cool  impudence !  Pay  up  an'  I'll  pertect  yer  to 
the  extent  of  fifty  cents'  worth,  but  look  out  and  keep  the  premises 
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clean,  or  III  lick  yer  as  sure  as  my  name's  Bill  Sncker."  With  this 
threat  he  walked  back  to  his  drinking-shop. 

Midgety  after  looking  the  chain  that  held  his  barrel,  trundled 
his  barrow  back  to  his  home,  then  disguised  himself  thoroughly  and 
proceeded  to  Hans  Hammel's  eating-house. 

When  Midget  reached  that  place  he  found  the  worthy  proprie- 
tor in  the  act  of  washing  a  lot  of  dishes  that  had  accumulated 
during  the  morning—- a  task  that  was  evidently  not  congenial  to 
him. 

'^AH  tese  tarn  tishes  ter  rash/'  he  said,  ^'unt  only  twenty- 
Tive  shents  brofit  aQ  ter  momin'.  Mein  Oott  I  its  enuff  ter  gill  an 
eleiphnnt,  unt  ther  boss  yont  leff  a  feller  av  a  elp— dunder  unt 
blitzen,  Tot  yor  in  ter  name  uy  all  dat's  goot  dit  Hans  Hammel  offer 
ship  in  sush  a  pizness  ?  Vot  fur  I  nod  got  a  frow  ter  yash  ub  ter 
tishes  ?  Vy,  pecans  ter  tam  yomans  kan't  keeb  ter  segrets,  and  has 
ensh  tamt  long  tongues.  Yell,  I  musht  go  ter  york,  fur  der  kom- 
pane  will  shoon  kom  in '' ;  and  Hans  began  to  put  the  dishes  in  the 
tub. 

At  that  moment  an  emaciated  object,  begrimed  with  dirt  and 
clothed  in  rags,  appeared  at  the  door.  ''  I  say,  general,''  said  Mid- 
get, for  it  was  he,  "  can't  you  giye  a  feller  a  job  ?  " 

Hans  Hammel  stared  at  the  boy  in  astonishment.  '^  How  you 
Tas  now  ?  *'  said  he.  "  Mein  Gott  1  dot  feller  yants  a  jop.  Veil, 
I  should  dinks  so.  Yot  kind  oy  er  jop  yoult  a  larsh  man  likes  you 
yant  ?  Do  yer  dinks  yer  cud  move  er  spiter-web  or  lift  er  chaw 
terbaccer  off  der  floor  f  Mein  Oott  I  Mein  Oott  I  vot  a  choke  it  ish. 
Dosh  yer  mudder  know  yer  out,  mein  ging  of  shiants  F  " 

*  "  No,  governor,"  said  Midget,  **  I  ain't  got  no  mother  nor  father 
nor  sister  nor  brother,  and  no  relations.  I'm  an  orphan,  and  haven't 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  so  long  that  my  belly  and  backbone  are 
robbing  together." 

"  Veil,  mein  Gott  I "  said  Hans,  "  never  I  see  a  petter  liar,  an' 
er  firshirglasB  liar  at  dat.  I  don't  perlief  sush  an  small  sprat  haf 
any  packpone,  ant  yer  pelly  ish  no  pigger  ash  a  flea.  Vere  dosh 
yer  lif^  ant  vot  dosh  yer  do  fer  a  liffin',  an'  how  olt  mite  yer  pee  ? 
Gest  pleese  ansher  dot." 

"  I  work  on  odd  jobs  for  a  living,  general.  I  live  in  a  barrel 
in  Grab  Alley,  at  Bill  Sucker's  bar-room.  I'm  eight  years  old,  and 
if  you  want  to  know  about  my  character  before  you  hire  me,  Bill 
Suckerni  give  me  a  first-rate  recommendation." 

"  Who  tolt  yer  I  vos  a  goin'  ter  embloy  yer,  yer  tamt  liddle 
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blatterskites  ?  Cum  in  ant  vafih  dose  tishes  ant  den  Til  dalk  mit 
yer." 

''AH  right/'  said  Midget,  who  commenced  to  wash  dishes  as  if 
that  had  been  his  usual  employment ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  dishes 
were  washed  and  wiped  dry,  while  the  glasses  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  polished^ 

''  Yell  done  I  ^  said  Hans  Hammel,  who  sat  looking  at  Midget 
while  the  perspiration  was  running  oyer  his  Jewish  face.  ''  Yer  a 
firsht-glass  liar  unt  no  mishtake,  bud  if  yer  dond  bede  ter  tyfle  mit 
yer  yashin'  dishes  PU  knog  unter  I  Vot  ish  yer  name,  hup,  ant 
how  mush  yill  yer  asksh  py  der  month  ?  Dunder  ant  blitzen,  ter 
boss  yould  kill  a  feller  ash  dishopeyed  orters." 

"  My  name  is  Tom  Thumb/'  replied  Midget.  "  I  only  want 
my  yictuals  and  drink,  and  half  a  dollar  at  the  end  of  the  month  if 
I  suit  you/* 

"  Ter  teufle  1 ''  said  Hans.  "  Why,  dat  ish  all  I  gits ;  but  den 
yare  yill  yer  shleep,  Mishter  Dom  Thum,  yor  yer  shan't  spent  der 
night  yroUickin'  ?  " 

''  I  can  sleep  in  my  barrel  in  Grub  Alley,  under  Bill  Sucker's 
protection." 

"No  I  no  1  dotll  neffer  do ;  yer  musht  stay  here,  an  yen  I  goesh 
oud  I  kin  log  yer  in  ter  dake  care  oy  dish  house." 

''  But  I  can't  lose  my  barrel,  general,  after  liying  in  it  three 
years." 

'*  NeflEer  mint  der  parreL  I'll  go  loog  at  him  meinshelt  Ter 
stay  here  ant  scrap  up  dose  floors  yile  I  go  ant  see  him."  And 
Hans  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 

Midget  at  once  went  to  work  and  scrubbed  the  floor ;  then  he 
scrubbed  the  tables  and  cleaned  the  windows ;  and  under  his  efforts 
the  place  soon  acquired  a  neatness  that  it  neyer  possessed  before. 
He  dso  took  an  impression  in  wax  of  the  front-door  key-hole,  and 
also  of  the  door  leading  into  the  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
formerly  mentioned  as  the  place  where  the  burglars  entered.  He 
eyen  descended  to  the  subterranean  tap-room,  and  took  impressions 
of  all  the  locks  of  the  doors  there. 

Meanwhile  Hans  Hammel,  oyer  suspicious,  determined  to  find 
out  all  about  the  mite,  whose  talents  for  washing  dishes  had  extorted 
his  admiration.  Hans  had  been  strictly  enjoined  by  the  leader  of 
the  gang  that  made  his  house  a  rendezyous,  neyer  to  haye  any  one 
in  his  employ,  so  that  outsiders  might  not  get  a  clew  to  what  was 
going  on.    The  leader  was  afraid  that  his  well-planned  combina- 
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tionB  miglit  be  upset  by  some  one  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  the 
secret  society  and  not  standing  in  awe  of  its  penalties.  A  dull  fel- 
low in  the  employ  of  Hans  Hammel  might  tell  things  without 
knowing  their  importance ;  therefore  Hans  had  been  directed  to 
haye  no  one  in  the  house.  He  had  the  place  rent  free,  and  all  the 
profits,  besides  other  perquisites. 

But  Hans  was  getting  old  and  lazy,  and  he  had  a  particular 
arersion  to  washing  dishes.  He  had  been  pondering  for  a  long  time 
how  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  the  advent  of  Midget  made  him  come 
to  a  conclusion.  ''  Mein  Gott  I  '^  said  Hans  to  himself,  '^  one  liddle 
fy  like  dot  poy  kin  do  nopody  harm." 

Had  Hans  Hammel  been  aware  of  the  new  combinations  at  work 
for  the  capture  of  thieyes  in  New  York  he  would  not  have  admitted 
an  angel  into  his  den  had  one  presented  himself ;  but  he  had  formed 
a  contempt  for  the  police  force,  and  took  little  trouble  to  conceal 
hia  past  offenses,  trusting  to  the  great  change  that  the  past  few 
years  had  made  in  his  personal  appearance. 

He  was  walking  as  rapidly  as  his  obesity  would  permit  toward 
Fiye  Points,  and  was  thinking  how  he  would  thrash  the  life  out  of 
'*  dot  liddle  yorm  "  in  case  he  had  deceiyed  him.  At  last  he  found 
the  entrance  to  Grub  Alley,  and  Bill  Sucker^s  grog-shop,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  was  standing  in  the  doorway.  Two  barrels  filled 
with  straw  were  chained  to  the  iron  window-frame  of  the  area,  on 
one  of  which  the  name  of  Tom  Thumb  was  conspicuous. 

"  Your  name  ish  Pill  Shucker,''  said  Hans,  accosting  the  grog- 
shop keeper,  ''  and  dosh  you  know  dot  poy  Dom  Thum  ?  ^ 

*^  What  in  the  hell  business  is  it  of  yours  what  my  name  is,  you 
infernal  greasy  Jew  ? "  answered  the  amiable  Mr.  Sucker.  *'  I 
yrant  you  to  understand  that  ere  boy  is  under  my  pertection,  and 
if  you  meddle  with  him  I'll  break  eyery  bone  in  your  ugly  carcass." 

**  Bud,  my  goot  shentlemans,  I  pegs  pardons.  I  shust  asks  a 
ahimple  question,  ant  Fm  not  a  damt  Chew.  Fm  as  goot  as  you 
— rot  you  wash,  anyhow  ? '' 

'Til  teUyou  *yot  I  wash'  if  you  don't  clear  out,*'  said  Bill, 
and  with  that  he  knocked  Hans's  hat  oyer  his  eyes,  and  then,  ad- 
nunistering  a  yigorous  kick  in  his  rear,  he  propelled  the  old  fellow 
np  the  street. 

With  Hans  Hammel  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  yalor, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  hat  from  oyer  his  eyes,  he  made 
haste  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  irate  Bill  Sucker.  He  cast  no 
^' longings  lingering  look  behind  ^  until  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
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block.  There  he  thought  he  saw  Bill  Sucker  getting  ready  to  fol- 
low him^  and,  we  regret  to  say,  Hans  Hammel  started  to  ran  as  well 
as  his  big  body  wonld  let  him,  and  was  soon  in  a  place  of  safety. 

But  Hans  had  found  out  what  he  wanted,  or  thought  that  he 
had,  and,  not  caring  to  learn  anything  more  about  the  boy,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  home. 

When  Hans  opened  the  door  Midget  was  apparently  fast  asleep, 
on  the  hearth.  Everything  in  the  room  had  been  scrubbed  dean, 
while  none  of  the  proyisions  left  by  Hans  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
half -starred  Tom  Thumb. 

"  Mein  Gott  1'*  said  Hans,  "  vot  a  shewel  of  a  poy  1  He  yill 
safe  me  a  fortune ;  he's  Yorth  his  yeight  mit  cold.  Here,  Dom 
Thum,  wake  up,  my  childs,  ant  get  some  tinner.  Eat  as  mush 
pread  unt  putter  ash  yer  pleashe." 

Midget  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  when  he  saw  Hans  Hammel. 
^'Oh,''  said  he,  '^I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  I  I  was  a  gittin'  lone- 
some like,  and  was  so  hungry  I  had  to  go  to  sleep.'' 

"  Vy  the  teuffle  didn't  yer  eat  some  er  dot  pread  unt  putter  ?  *' 

^'  Because,"  said  Midget,  *^  it  wasn't  mine,  and  I  had  no  right 
to  touch  it,  even  if  I  were  starving." 

"  Mein  goot  Gott  1"  exclaimed  Hans,  "  vot  a  fine  poy !  Veil,  ve 
shall  get  along  joost  like  soap  mit  water.  Ant  now,  Dom  Thum, 
joost  you  eat  so  mush  as  you  can  hole  and  keep  yer  pelly  from  rub- 
bin'  agin  yer  packpone.  Ton  shall  shleep  to-nide  on  a  goot  liddle 
ped  py  der  fireblace  until  six  o'clog  in  der  mornins,  unt  den  set 
der  taples."  And  so  Midget  found  himself  installed  in  Hans  Ham- 
mel's  eating-house  much  sooner  than  he  expected,  and  Allan  Dare 
was  encircling  his  game  with  his  nets,  using  the  simplest  means, 
which  were  generally  the  best  to  bring  about  what  he  desired. 

Allan  Dare  spent  a  good  portion  of  the  day  and  night  in  roam- 
ing over  New  York,  to  familiarize  himself  with  every  locality, 
while  Belette  and  Tormenteur  were  scouring  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons, taking  notes.  Sometimes  they  got  on  a  wrong  trail,  said 
then  they  would  break  off  and  try  something  else.  Sometimes  they 
would  be  startled  with  the  result  of  their  observations.  Many 
curious  coincidences  occurred,  leading  them  to  believe  with  Allan 
Dare,  that  their  game  was  not  confined  to  the  ordinary  criminal 
class,  and  they  never  saw  any  well-dressed  persons  in  the  streets  late 
at  night  without  giving  them  particular  attention.  This  led  them 
to  notice  a  mjrstery  they  could  not  solve.  On  several  occasions 
they  had  shadowed  men  at  night  to  Pier  28,  North  Biver,  where 
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they  took  a  boat  and  proceeded  toward  Jersey  Gity.  One  night 
they  saw  as  many  as  ten  men  in  the  course  of  an  hour  leave  Pier 
28,  and,  although  they  watched  all  night,  they  never  saw  the  men 
return* 

On  one  occasion  Belette  and  Tormenteur  took  a  small  boat  and 
pulled  from  the  Battery  along  the  piers  in  the  North  Biyer.  About 
8  p.  M.  a  f  ouroared  boat  passed  them,  and  when  at  some  distance 
ahead  they  pulled  up,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  boat  land  at  Pier  28. 
But  they  were  disappointed,  as  the  boat  passed  on,  and,  laying  on 
their  oars,  the  detectives  fancied  they  heaj*d  the  sound  of  the  oars 
pulling  out  into  the  stream,  so  that  they  feared  they  had  frightened 
their  quany. 

Every  event  was  carefully  noted  and  reported  to  Allan  Dare, 
and  Midget,  who  was  allowed  to  go  out  once  a  day  for  an  hour  to 
play,  went  to  his  employer  to  report  everything  that  occurred  in 
Hfuis  Hammel's  house.  Allan  had  skeleton  keys  made  from  the  im- 
pressions of  the  locks  furnished  by  Midget,  so  that  the  latter  could 
room  over  Hans  Hammel's  premises  whenever  his  master  went  out. 
But  Midget  was  cautions  and  patient,  and  he  determined  to  find 
ofat  all  Hans  HammeFs  ways  before  he  took  any  further  steps. 

A  day  or  two  after  Hans  employed  him.  Midget  went  down  to 
FHre  Points  and  brought  his  barrel  up  to  the  saloon.  He  begged 
BEans  to  let  him  sleep  in  it,  as  he  had  slept  there  so  long  that  he 
oouldn't  feel  at  home  in  a  bed,  and  Hans  consented.  **  Ooot  liddle 
pay,"  said  he,  **  he  shall  av  all  ter  intulgence  he  vants,  ant  shall 
ahleep  mit  his  parrel  ven  he  liksh  I " 

Bans  rather  liked  the  idea,  for,  in  case  any  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  boss  should  come  in  at  night,  they  wouldn't  notice  the  barrel 
ill  the  comer,  while  Midget  felicitated  himself  in  being  able  to 
watch  Hans  from  his  barrel  without  the  other  noticing  him. 

Midget  would  begin  to  yawn  and  look  sleepy  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  Hans  would  say,  ^*Qoto  shleeps,  goot  liddle  poy ;  shleeps  maksh 
yer  grow,  ant  yer  got  ter  make  up  for  loss  times."  And  then  at 
elcfren  o'clock  Hans  would  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  and  go  quietly 
out,  locking  the  door  after  him.  Midget  would  watch  him  from 
the  vrindow  to  see  if  he  lingered.  Hans,  however,  seemed  to  have 
no  srospicion  of  Midget,  who  had  completely  deceived  him.  He 
nsoally  returned  about  two  o'clock.  Twice  Midget  followed  him, 
and  ascertained  that  he  went  to  a  low  dram-shop  in  South  Street, 
and,  after  drinking  until  he  was  tired,  staggered  home  again. 
Allaa  considered  this  merely  a  ruse  to  throw  people  off  the  scent, 
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and  Belette  and  Tonnenteur  kept  him  under  snryeillance  in  liis 
newly  found  resort. 

Thus  Allan  Dare  was  daily  progressing  in  his  plans  and  making 
his  approaches  nearer  to  his  game.  He  had  picked  up  a  good  deal 
of  intelligence  in  his  wanderings,  which  he  kept  entirely  to  himself. 

The  burglars  and  street-robbers  had  been  oomparatiyely  quiet 
since  the  great  robbery  of  Mr.  Morton's  bank,  and  the  gigantic 
swindle  that  had  caused  such  excitement  among  the  stockholders 
of  the  gas  company.  No  clew  had  yet  been  found  to  the  pei})etra- 
tors.  Small  parcels  of  the  stock  had  been  disposed  of  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  but  the  amounts  were  too  small  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion. The  brokers  did  not  much  trouble  themselyes  in  the  matter, 
for  they  thought  it  no  concern  of  theirs  that  foolish  people  should 
part  with  their  stocks  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  man  that  had  pur- 
chased the  largest  quantity  of  stock  was  unknown,  and  had  never 
been  seen  since  his  grand  operation.  Allan  naturally  suspected  he 
was  a  disguised  man,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  all  the  large- 
sized  men  he  encountered. 

The  chief  of  police  was  all  this  time  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 
He  had  regained  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  saw  his  police 
system  gradually  perfecting  under  the  auspices  of  Allan  Dare. 
The  "New  York  newspapers  now  spoke  of  New  York  as  the  best 
policed  city  in  the  world,  although  it  was  hardly  a  fortnight  sinoe 
the  robbery  of  Mr.  Morton's  bank.  The  sleepy  old  constables  and 
watchmen  were  still  retained,  for  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  them,  and  the  real  improyement  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
Allan  Dare,  Belette,  and  Tormenteur  were  constantly  perambulat- 
ing the  city,  gaining  information  and  throwing  a  few  crumbs  to 
English  Charley,  out  of  which  that  worthy  made  considerable  capi- 
tal. 

The  three  detectiyes  had  to  acknowledge  to  themselyes  that  the 
party  for  whom  they  were  laying  nets  were  the  most  adroit  thieves 
they  had  eyer  come  across,  for  they  left  iltf  tracks  behind  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LOUISE  KOBTOir. 

Mb.  MobtoN;  the  banker^  seemed  to  haye  reooyered  from  the 
heayy  losses  by  the  robbery  of  his  bank,  and  waa  pursuing  the  eyen 
tenor  of  his  way.  It  was  not  generally  known  that  Deyille  had  so 
generously  and  munificently  come  to  his  assistance.  DeyiUe  was 
not  a  man  to  mention  such  a  thing,  and  Mr.  Morton  would  natural- 
ly not  say  much  on  the  subject.  But,  sa  oyer  a  month  had  passed, 
DeyiUe  thought  he  would  call  and  see  if  Mr.  Morton  could,  without 
being  embarrassed,  let  him  haye  a  portion  of  the  amount  adyanced. 

Much  to  Deyille's  surprise,  he  found  that  Mr.  Morton  had  not 
been  yery  generously  treated  by  his  old  depositors,  many  of  whom 
had  not  returned  to  him.  Among  them  he  mentioned  Mr.  Eton, 
who  not  only  withdrew  his  own  money,  but  adyised  all  his  acquaint- 
ances to  withdraw  from  '^  that  purse-proud  aristocrat  Morton,  whose 
bank  had  no  solid  foundation,  and  who  hadn't  sense  enough  to  select 
a  cliief  clerk  worthy  of  confidence. '^ 

**  For  my  part,*'  Mr.  Eton  would  say,  "  I  haye  a  strong-box  that 
the  burglars  can't  get  into,  with  a  watchman,  armed  with  a  shot- 
gun, on  guard  day  and  night."  He'd  like  to  see  the  burglars  try  it 
€fD«  He  hadn't  any  double  back-action  contriyance  with  an  extin- 
guisher on  top  and  a  steam-en^ne  big  enough  for  a  North  Blyer 
fteamboat — ^not  he.  As  to  Morton  and  Deyille,  the  house  of  Eton 
ft  Go.  could  buy  them  both  out  twice  oyer.  Eyery  merchant  should 
be  his  own  banker.    AU  of  which  amused  the  public  yery  much. 

Mr.  Morton  expressed  much  regret  to  Mr.  Deyille  at  not  being 
able  to  do  without  his  deposit  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  DeyiUe, 
glad  to  oblige  him,  agreed  to  let  the  money  stay  until  such  time  as 
Mr.  Morton  could  do  without  it.  It  placed  Mr.  Morton  under 
deeper  obligations  to  him,  and  made  him  certain  of  obtaining  the 
father's  support  in  carrying  on  his  suit  with  the  daughter — al- 
though DeyiUe  felt  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  Louise  sup- 
that  any  man  depended  on  her  father  to  urge  his  suit.  Louise, 
it  has  been  obseryed,  was  a  woman  that  would  carry  out  her  own 
ideas,  despite  the  wishes  of  her  father  or  any  other  person. 

The  eyening  after  his  interyiew  with  Mr.  Morton,  DeyiUe  re- 
to  that  gentleman's  mansion,  and  was  warmly  receiyed  by 
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him  and  Mrs.  Morton,  the  latter,  as  well  as  Lonisei  having  been  in- 
formed of  Deville's  noble  conduct. 

Lonisei  howeyer,  receiyed  her  admirer  with  considerable  hau- 
teur. It  was  wormwood  to  her  to  haye  her  father  rest  under  an 
obligation  to  any  one,  and  it  was  an  additional  mortification  to  her 
to  know  that  James  Deyille  was  the  man  to  whom  her  father  was 
so  deeply  indebted. 

'^  0  papa,''  she  had  said  the  day  before,  '^  to  think  that  a 
great  banker  like  you  should  be  indebted  for  help  to  a  small  banker 
like  Mr.  Deyille  I  I  would  haye  sooner  died  than  accepted  his 
aid*-a  man  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  as  I  haye  heard  you 
say.'' 

''  Yes,  Louise,"  replied  her  father^  "  you  would  haye  died  sooner 
than  haye  accepted  aid— until  you  happened  to  want  it  If  I  had 
been  oyerwhelmed  by  my  creditors  and  you  had  happened  to  want 
a  new  frock,  you  would  haye  been  yery  much  put  out  if  it  had  not 
been  forthcoming.'' 

^'  Yes,  papa,  I  should.  We  require  certain  things  that  we  may 
make  a  proper  appearance  in  society.  In  finding  me  in  dresses  you 
do  no  more  than  Adam  did  for  Eye  when  he  plucked  fig-leayes  for 
her  to  wear.  My  necessities  are  similar  to  those  of  Eye,  only  it  is 
not  the  custom  in  New  York  to  dress  in  fig-leayes." 

'^  How  absurdly  you  talk,  Louise  I "  said  Mrs.  Morton  ;  ''  you 
seem  to  be  in  a  bad  humor  this  morning,  and  disposed  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  your  father." 

''  Yes,  mamma,"  answered  Louise, ''  I  know  I  am  always  ridicu- 
lous. I  am  told  so  often  enough  to  remember  it  Neyertheless,  I 
am  sorry  papa  is  under  obligations  to  a  parvenu  of  whom,  as  he 
says,  no  one  knows  anything.  This  freak  of  generosity  on  Mr.  De- 
yille's  part  will  make  him  more  stuck  up  than  eyer.  I'll  seize  the 
first  opportunity  to  take  him  down." 

''  Louise,"  said  her  father,  '^  it  seems  to  me  that  you  try  to  de- 
yise  all  kinds  of  reasons  for  acting  crooked  and  contrary." 

"  Yes,  papa." 

*^  And  seem  desirous  of  working  yourself  into  a  temper  because 
Mr.  Deyille  has  helped  me,  as  one  banker  should  another." 

"Yes,  papa." 

'^  And  you  persistently  quote  words  I  made  use  of  before  I  knew 
anything  of  Mr.  Deyille — ^before  I  had  any  idea  he  was  the  largest 
banker  in  New  York." 

**  Do  you  mean  in  size,  papa  P  " 
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''  And  before  I  knew  his  worth/'^continned  Mr.  Morton ;  '^  but 
such  conduct  as  his  marks  the  true  nobility  of  man.'' 

^^  Do  you  think  he  is  a  prince  in  disguise,  papa  ? '' 

'*  He  is  the  equal  of  any  one  in  New  York  in  wealth,  education, 
and  refineihent,  and  I  desire  that  he  shall  be  reoeiyed  in  this  house 
as  my  most  intimate  and  closest  friend.'' 

'^  Shall  I  have  him  shown  into  your  sanctum,  papa,  when  he 
€»mes — ^for  I  know  you  only  receiye  your  most  intimate  friends 
there?" 

**  No,  my  daughter,"  he  replied,  sternly,  "  I  expect  Mr.  Deville 
to  be  warmly  receiyed  by  all  my  family.  My  house  must  be  open 
to  him  at  all  times." 

**  Not  my  boudoir,  papa  ?  " 

Mr.  Morton  was  so  yexed  that  he  could  hardly  restrain  himself, 
so  he  arose  and  went  into  his  sanctum. 

**  Louise,"  said  her  mother,  '^you  haye  yexed  your  father  yery 
unwarrantably.  It  is  yery  disrespectful  in  you  to  go  on  so.  You 
might  make  our  house  such  a  pleasant  one,  it  you  would  only  curb 
that  cynical  temper  of  yours  and  try  to  be  agreeable." 

''Yes,  mamma,"  said  Louise,  and  codlly  walked  off  to  the 
ptiano,  where  her  rich  contralto  yoice  soon  filled  the  room  with  its 
delicious  harmony ;  and  the  fond  mother  forgot,  in  admiring  her 
child's  accomplishments,  the  yexatious  to  which  she  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton were  so  often  subjected. 

When  Mr.  Deyille  entered  the  room  that  eyening  Louise  had 
not  forgotten  the  scene  of  the  eyening  before,  and  was  prepared 
to  receiye  him  with  her  coldest  expression.  After  paying  his 
respects  to  the  parents,  he  went  oyer  to  where  Louise  was  sitting, 
apparently  engaged  on  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  wished  her  a 
pleasant  eyening ;  but  she  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  him,  except 
by  saying,  ''  My  pleasant  eyenings  depend  upon  whether  any  one 
comes  in  whom  I  like  particularly."  With  this  she  resumed  her 
embroidery. 

**  I  haye  no  doubt,"  said  Deyille, ''  some  one  will  come  in  whom 
yoa  like  better  than  you  do  me,  but  until  then  I  hope  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  try  and  enable  you  to  pass  off  a  half-hour." 

''By  the  way,"  said  Louise,  carelessly,  ''who  was  that  milk- 
maid-looking girl  I  saw  you  riding  with  in  Mrs.  Eton's  carriage  the 
other  eyening  ?  That  ridiculous  woman  is  alwajrs  pakonizing  some 
strange-looking  creature,  and  thrusting  her  into  society.'' 

That  was  Miss  Carrolton,  a  young  English  lady,"  said  De- 
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yille.     '^  Her  father  is  in  the  cotton  business^  and  Mrs.  Eton  has 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  her.     She  is  very  pretty  and  refined. '' 

'^  Do  you  call  that  girl  pretty,  Mr.  Deyille  ?  "  said  Louise,  with 
one  of  her  steelly  looks.  *^  I  have  a  Paris  doll  up-stairs  that  is  far 
prettier.    How  long  is  it  since  you  took  to  admiring  milkmaids  ?" 

''  I  didn't  say  that  I  particularly  admired  the  young  lady," 
replied  Deville.  "I  never  saw  her  but  twice  in  my  life.  My 
ideas  of  beauty  are  of  a  different  kind,''  he  said,  looking  fixedly  at 
Louise. 

**  Yes,"  she  replied,  ^^  of  the  Hottentot  kind,  or  that  of  the  wild 
Indians  of  the  West." 

*^  Tou  pay  yourself  but  a  poor  compliment.  Miss  Morton,"  said 
Deville,  **  if  you  have  failed  to  perceiye  what  my  idea  of  beauty  ig. 
I  am  sure  I  hare  expressed  it  often  enough." 

'^  Beally,  Mr.  Deville,  I  take  so  little  interest  in  your  aflEairs  that 
I  haye  never  noticed  what  your  tastes  were.  It  is  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifference  to  me." 

Her  tone  was  so  severe  and  her  manner  so  indifferent,  that  Be- 
ville's  first  impulse  was  to  walk  away  and  seek  the  more  congenial 
companionship  of  Mrs*  Morton,  but  he  prided  himBeU  on  his  self- 
possession,  and  he  never  let  any  one  see  him  become  disconcerted. 
So  he  smiled  and  said,  *^  Why,  really.  Miss  Morton,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  most  young  ladies,  to  know 
that  a. gentleman  admired  them  more  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world." 

Her  steel  eyes  relaxed  somewhat  their  coldness  as  she  answered  : 
''  That  depends  on  whom  the  man  is.  '  Those  sweet  nothings  are 
the  small  change  which  you  men  distribute  to  silly  girls  in  society, 
who  are  no  doubt  glad  to  get  it ;  but  for  my  part,  Mr.  Deville,  such, 
fiimsy  compliments  weigh  very  little.  I  like  a  man  who  is  full  of 
contradiction  and  perverseness,  and  one  who  would  even  be  a  little 
rude  to  me  at  times.  My  looking-glass  tells  me  I  am  what  is  called 
beautiful,  and  I  know  myself  what  my  mental  qualifications  are. 
I  think  if  men  were  sterner  and  harder  our  sex  would  appreciate 
them  more." 

^'I  can  not  be  what  my  nature  forbids,  even  to  please  Miss 
Morton,"  said  Deville.  ^^  !Nature  has  made  a  fitting  compromise  in 
man.  To  the  powerful  she  gives  an  amiable  temperament,  other* 
wise  they  would  dominate  over  the  weak." 

'^A  bullet  would  soon  settle  the  balance  of  power,"  retortecl 
Louise,  **  and  I  am  told  that  large  men  are  apt  to  be  cowards.    ITow 
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there  is  Oeorge  May ;  he  is  not  a  large  man^  bnt  I  beliere  he  wonld 
dare  anything  on  earth." 

^'Yes,  dear  fellow,  he  would,''  said  Deville,  ''while  I,  Miss 
Morton—** 

"  Ton  ?  **  said  Lonise,  indifferently ;  "  why,  I  never  thought  of 
yotf,  although  it  is  said  you  are  not  wanting  in  courage,  and  the 
men  are  aD  fond  of  you,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  reason  why  you 
are  not  a  fayorite  with  women."    This  she  said  sarcastically. 

''  Ton  are  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  May,"  she  continued.  ''  What 
can  you  see  to  admire  in  one  who  is  so  entirely  different  from  your- 
self, and  who  has  the  effeminacy  of  a  woman  ?  He  ought  to  hare 
been  a  girl,  and  he  would  hare  been  just  such  another  milkmaid- 
looking  thing  as  that  Miss  Carrolton." 

The  oonyersation  had  been  carried  on  in  so  peculiar  a  manner, 
with  ill-temper  on  one  side  and  forbearance  on  the  other,  that  Jt 
struck  DeyiUe  as  rather  ridiculous,  and  he  could  not  help  laughing, 
while  Miss  Morton  went  on  unconcernedly  with  her  embroidery. 

Checking  himself,  he  said :  ''  Excuse  me,  but  I  could  not  help 
it.  We  seem  to  be  playing  at  cross  purposes  this  eyening.  You 
spoke  of  my  admiration  for  Oeorge  May.  Yes,  I  loye  him  better 
than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  except  one,  and  that  one  is  not  to 
be  mentioned." 

**  That  one,  I  suppose,  is  the  young  lady  you  left  behind  in  Eu- 
rope ;  or  perhaps  she  is  a  married  woman,  for  you  seem  to  haye  a 
weakness  that  way.** 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said ;  "  but  my  loye  for  George  May  can  never 
change,  for  I  know  he  will  always  be  the  same  devoted  fellow  to 
me,  but  bad  treatment  from  a  woman  might  change  my  love." 

'^  You  had  better  advertise  that  fact,  and  then  the  dear  creat- 
ures would  always  be  lavishing;  their  smiles,  so  that  you  wouldn't 
take  fright  and  run  away." 

"Ah  I"  BSdd  Deville,  ''it  is  well  that  man  through  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  life  learns  resignation  and  patience.  It  is  with  these 
two  weapons  that  he  conquers  more  than  by  an  indomitable  will 
Two  things  in  the  world  are  much  alike — ^the  human  heart  and  a 
millstone.  They  are  driven  round  and  round,  and,  if  they  can  not 
find  anything  to  grind,  they  must  be  ground  themselves.  Why 
is  it  that  women  love  to  grind  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  them  P  " 

'*I  suppose,"  said  Louise,  looking  up,  "you  consider  women 
the  millstones." 

''Sometimes,  Miss  Morton,  they  are  very  grinding  ones,  and 
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cnuh  all  the  soul  out  of  a  man.  Yet,  what  a  heavenly  existence  is 
that  where  woman  steals  like  a  balm  into  the  wonnded  heart  I  The 
hardest  heart  could  not  withstand  the  magic  smiles  that  ripple 
round  her  lips.  Yet,  how  hard  and  relentless  are  the  hearts  of 
some  women  toward  those  who  haye  worshiped  them  with  a  love 
befitting  angels  I  Can  not  a  smile  of  Gtod  enter  the  sunless  hearts 
of  those  who  were  sent  on  eardi  to  minister  to  man's  sorrows  ?  '* 

Louise  raised  her  eyes  to  his  at  this  appeal,  softened  and  sub- 
dued. All  the  temper  seemed  to  hare  left  the  wayward  girl,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  loving  gazelle  never  looked  softer  than  did  those  of 
Louise  Morton  at  that  moment.  There  is  no  knowing  what  kind 
answer  she  would  have  given  Deville,  if  Gborge  May  had  not  en- 
tered at  that  moment,  and  with  his  smiling  face  spread  new  cheers 
fulness  around. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  Deville  did  not  rejoice  in 
the  coming  of  his  friend,  and  a  light  cloud  settled  on  his  face ;  but 
when  George,  after  greeting  Miss  Morton,  put  his  arm  around 
Deville's  neck,  with  "Well,  old  fellow,  how  are  you?'*  his  good 
humor  returned,  and  he  answered,  "Why,  G^rge,  you  bad  boy,  I 
haven't  seen  you  since  breakfast,  and  I  expected  you  at  the  bank." 

"  Why,  I  have  been  having  the  jolliest  time  in  the  world,"  an- 
swered May.  "I  spent  all  the  morning  after  breakfast  with  Mrs. 
Eton  and  Miss  Carrolton.  I  lunched  there,  and  this  afternoon 
rode  out  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road  with  them,  and,  by  Jove  I  if 
the  people  didn't  stare  at  that  girl  I'm  a  sinner.  I  don't  wonder 
at  it,  she  was  dressed  so  natty/' 

"I  suppose  you,  too,  are  in  love  with  her  milkmaid  cheeks  and 
silly  blue  eyes,"  broke  in  Louise,  quietly.  "  I  am  not  surprised  at 
people  staring,  for  the  girl  is  certc^ly  a  fright  I  expect  she  is  a 
milliner  and  makes  her  own  dresses,  for  no  one  knows  who  these 
Garroltons  are.  The  bonnet  she  wore  the  other  day  was  perfectly 
ridiculous." 

''  Now,  Miss  Morton,*'  said  May,  ^'how  can  you  talk  so  ?  The 
young  lady  is  as  pretty  as  a  peach,  and,"  in  an  undertone,  ''  there 
is  only  one  woman  whom  I  think  beautiful,  Louise,  and  that  is 
yourself." 

'^  Qeorge  May,  don't  talk  such  nonsense.  You  are  a  mere  boy, 
and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Oome  here  and  hold  my 
yarn  in  your  hands  while  I  ball  it  off.  You  are  not  fit  for  anything 
else  in  the  world." 

As  Lomse  said  this,  in  her  naturally  coquettish  way,  she  really 
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looked  the  most  beautiful  of  women*  She  knew  her  power,  and 
understood  the  art  of  pleasing  when  it  suited  her  to  exert  her- 
selL  lake  the  captain  of  a  ship-of-war^  she  was  almost  always 
strung  up  to  be  tyrannical,  yet  as  eyen  a  martinet  will  relax  when 
ha  retires  to  his  cabin,  and  be  hail  fellow  with  his  officers  oyer  the 
enliyening  bottle,  so  Louiae  could  occasionally  relax  the  wayward- 
ness of  her  character,  and  make  life  a  heayen  to  all  around. 

Deyille  and  May  were  her  subjects,  oyer  whom  she  exercised 
despotic  sway  without  fear  of  consequences.  She  knew  that  both 
these  men  loyed  her,  but  she  felt  that  they  loyed  each  other  with 
an  affection  seldom  felt  by  men  for  their  own  kind.  May's  regard 
for  DeyiUe  was  a  kind  of  hero-worship.  He  would  eyen  haye  been 
willing  to  see  him  marry  Louise  Morton,  if  she  would  not  marry 
him.  JByery  time  she  directed  cruel  remarks  to  Deville,  it  cut  into 
May's  heart  as  if  she  had  struck  him  with  a  knife. 

'^  How  can  you,''  he  would  say  to  her,  '^  treat  so  cruelly  a  man 
who  loyes  you  so,  and  would  sacrifice  his  life  for  you  ?  "  To  which 
she  would  reply,  "Why  don't  you  make  loye  on  your  own  ac- 
count>  George  May,  and  not  for  another  man  ?  But  you  are  only 
a  boy,  and  don't  know  what  loye  means."  "I  would  sacrifice 
eyerything  for  DeyiUe,  he  is  such  a  noble  fellow,"  was  always  May's 

reply. 

Louise  looked  upon  George  May  as  a  mere  boy,  although  he 
was  some  years  her  senior ;  and,  although  she  desired  his  homage, 
had  no  intention  of  marrying  him. 

A  marriage  of  their  daughter  to  George  May,  who  was  the  only 
son  of  a  rich  widow,  would  haye  been  yery  agreeable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morton,  but  they  felt  that  his  soft,  yielding  nature  was  hardly 
suited  to  the  impetuous  and  domineering  character  of  Louise. 
They  knew  little  of  DeyiUe,  except  that  he  was  rich  and  handsome, 
with  self-possession  enough  for  any  woman  in  the  world.  Louise, 
in  her  bitterest  and  most  sarcastic  moods,  had  neyer  caused  him  to 
exhibit  the  least  excitement,  or  to  swerye  from  his  fixed  purpose  to 
win  her  at  aU  hazards ;  and  those  who  knew  him  felt  satisfied  he 
would  rule  her,  and  yet  do  it  affectionately. 

^'I  am  not  suited  to  her,  DeyiUe,"  George  May  had  said  to  him. 
*'  She  would  break  my  heart  in  a  month.  You  marry  her,  and  let 
me  go  abroad  to  trayeL  I  shaU  recoyer  from  the  shock  in  a  year 
or  two." 

''No,"  DeyiUe  replied,  ''as  long  as  there  is  any  hope  for  you  I 
will  not  bind  myself  to  her.    It  would  be  better  for  us  to  both 
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agree  never  to  marry  her,  for  ehe  would  never  make  either  of  us 
happy.    I'll  never  marry  her,  George,  unless  yon  fully  consent." 

On  this  evening  Louise  had  attained  one  of  her  pleasantest 
moods.  The  clouds  which  marred  her  countenance  had  vanished, 
and  in  their  place  reigned  the  golden  sunshine  that  made  all  hearts 
glad*  Her  laugh  was  like  the  rippling  brook,  and  she  seemed  all 
the  more  attractive  from  the  devious  ways  she  sometimes  practiced. 
As  she  parted  for  the  night  from  those  who  loved  her,  she  left  an 
image  on  their  hearts  so  fair  that  they  wished  it  could  never  be 
obliterated.  No  wonder  men  loved  her  and  fell  under  her  fascina- 
tion. Who  does  not  love  an  April  day,  with  its  clouds  and  bursts 
of  sunshine  ? 

<'  Oome,"  she  said  to  George  May,  ''  hold  up  your  hands  and  let 
me  wind  my  warp.  They  are  better  fitted  for  the  distaff  than  for 
the  sword." 

"  And  yet,''  said  Deville,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  receive  a  sword- 
thrust  from  those  small  hands.  Tou  do  May  injustice.  Miss  Mor- 
ton, for  his  muscles  are  like  steeL" 

'^As  for  you,  Mr.  Deville,"  said  Louise,  '^your  hands  are  too 
big  for  my  skein.  You  would  be  more  useful,  and  command  my 
admiration  more,  if  you  were  somewhat  smaller." 

''I  wouldn't  have  him  deprived  of  a  particle  of  that  magnifi- 
cent muscle  for  all  the  usefulness  in  the  world,"  said  May.  ''He 
can  handle  a  dozen  men,  and  his  heart  is  as  strong  and  big  as  his 
body.    Deville,  I  envy  you  your  size  and  strength." 

"  Well  you  may,  you  dear  little  boy,"  said  Louise,  "  and  if 
you  don't  attend  closer  to  your  yam*winding  I'll  send  you  to  bed 
without  any  supper,"  and  her  merry  laugh  echoed  through  the 
room. 

"  Who  can  help  loving  her  P  "  said  May  to  Deville,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Who,  indeed  ?  "  returned  the  latter. 

Then  she  would  seat  herself  at  the  piano,  and  warble  some  choice 
piece  of  music  like  a  bird,  while  Deville  or  May  turned  over  the 
leaves  for  her.  Then  she  would  strike  out  in  a  wild  improvisation 
of  her  own,  and  fairly  startle  her  listeners  with  her  wonderful  tal- 
ents. This  was  Louise  in  her  happiest  mood — ^would  that  it  could 
always  last  I  The  sea  in  its  rest  is  lovely  to  look  upon,  but  it  wiU 
not  dways  continue  so. 

The  evening  ended  happily  for  all  concerned;  The  parents 
were  happy  to  see  their  daughter  appearing  to  such  advantage,  and 
so  differently  from  what  they  apprehended.    The  two  young  men 
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were  charmed  as  theyneyer  had  been  before^  and  left  for  their 
homee  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 

'^By  heavens,  Deville  I''  exclaimed  May,  ^'she  is  the  loyeliest 
creature  on  earth.'' 

Deyille  walked  on  in  silence.  Whatever  his  thoughts  were,  he 
kept  them  to  himself.  As  they  neared  Deville's  lodgings  he  said, 
''  George,  I  can  offer  yon  a  bed  to-night,  bat  yon  will  find  me  poor 
company,  for  I  can't  talk." 

*'Nor  I  either,"  replied  May,  "so  I  think  I  had  better  go 
home."  So  they  bade  each  other  good-night,  and  songht  their  re- 
spectiTe  domiciles. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

THE  MOBTONS  AT  HAWKS*  BOOST. 

Mebby  May  had  come  and  almost  gone.  Hill-sides  and  plains 
were  covered  with  full-leaved  trees,  their  branches  tenanted  by 
the  choral  songsters  of  the  groves.  The  youth  of  both  sexes  were 
seeking  the  sylvan  solitudes,  culling  wild  flowers,  or  resting  on  the 
gray,  moss-covered  rocks,  over  which  the  rich-leaved  trees  threw  a 
grateful  shade. 

What  joy  to  leave  the  city's  hateful  noise  and  polluted  air,  and 
all  life's  annoyances,  to  breathe  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  woods, 
where  gentle  streams  meander  through  the  hollows  to  the  sea  I 
The  sun  at  noonday  scarcely  penetrates  these  forest-glades  ;  the  air 
comes  down  the  valleys  laden  with  coolness  from  the  mountain- 
tops,  and  earth  offers  no  fairer  scene. 

What  pleasure  to  watch  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  summer,  as  he 
soars  to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  brightening  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  infusing  life  into  flowers  and  leaves !  Look  at  those  clouds 
bathed  in  golden  light,  which  a  moment  ago  were  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing-weeds. See  those  valleys,  lately  darkened  by  the  shades  of 
night,  now  teeming  with  life,  while  busy  labor  goes  forth  to  resume 
its  daily  toil.  The  silver  river  flows  on,  lit  up  by  the  sun's  bright 
rays,  while  snow-white  sails  dot  its  smooth  surface. 

One  day  of  such  a  life  as  this  is  worth  weeks  of  existence  in  the 
crowded  city,  where  the  murky  atmosphere  scarce  permits  the  sun 
to  show  his  face  for  half  the  year,  and  in  the  summer  scorches  the 
weary  denizens  like  the  breath  of  the  sirocco.    Oo,  then,  to  the 
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woods  and  hiUsi  je  who  would  enjoy  the  beaatiea  that  Nature  ez« 
hibita  to  those  who  love  her  I  In  the  presenoe  of  N'ature  you  can 
read  a  lesson  never  to  be  learned  in  the  most  gorgeous  city. 

The  heat  began  to  tell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Kew  York,  and 
many  longed  to  fly  to  the  lake,  or  the  rook-bound  coast,  where 
lashing  waves  follow  the  freshening  gale,  or  to  shady  glens  and  rip- 
pling streams,  where  the  kingfisher's  dip  is  heard  in  the  dark  pooL 
Some  love  the  mountain  and  some  the  valley,  but,  fortunately  for 
us,  all  tastes  can  be  gratified. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Ooney  Island  and  the  thousand 
other  pleasure-resorts  now  frequented  were  undreamed  ot  Thoso 
who  wanted  to  visit  the  sea-coast  had  generally  to  take  with  them 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  regular  camp.  Some  found  shelter  in  the 
houses  of  fishermen  and  farmers  along  the  shore,  but  Cape  May 
was  about  the  only  place  between  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  and 
Cape  Henry  that  afforded  accommodation  for  summer  sojourners. 
There  they  could  disport  in  the  sea,  and  find  ample  accommoda- 
tions on  the  beach,  where  two  hotels  with  high-sounding  names 
reared  their  heads. 

Many  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  New  York  had  summer  re- 
treats along  the  Hudson,  not  then,  as  now,  polluted  by  the  sewer- 
age of  so  many  towns  and  cities. 

Mr.  Morton  owned  a  beautiful  country-seat  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  north  of  the  village  of  Catskill,  where  long  ago  Bip  Van 
Winkle,  on  his  return  from  his  wanderings  in  the  mountains, 
roamed  the  streets  with  all  the  village  children  at  his  heels,  and 
where  the  sounds  of  nine-pin  balls,  played  by  old  Hendrick  Hudson 
and  his  ghostly  followers,  can  still  at  intervals  be  heard  reverberat- 
ing through  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Job  Eton  had  a  very  pretty  cottage  two  miles  above  the 
village.  It  was  unpretentious,  because,  as  Mr.  Eton  explained,  he 
was  opposed  to  snobbery  of  every  kind,  and,  while  the  house  of 
Eton  &  Co.  could  buy  out  all  the  Mortons  in  New  York,  he  would 
not  throw  away  his  money  in  an  expensive  barber-shop,  such  as  Mr« 
Morton  had  erected. 

There  were  numbers  of  other  pretty  cottages  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  some  jutting  over  the  bold  cliffs,  some  a  few  rods  back, 
and  some  with  pretty  gardens  in  front  and  with  a  neat  paling  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  to  guard,  perhaps,  against  the  children  fall- 
ing from  the  rooks. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  Morton  villa  stood  two  taverns,  the 
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^  DoTe  ^  and  the  "  Iamb,'*  shaded  by  large  trees,  and  backed  by 
frnit-  and  Tegetable-gardens.  These  inns  offered  comfortable  ac- 
commodations to  those  who  sought  in  summer  the  quiet  of  the 
conntiy.  In  this  litUe  Tillage,  and  its  surroundings,  were  to  be 
found  all  the  necessary  comforts  for  a  prolonged  sojourn  during  the 
heats  of  summer. 

AH  the  cottagers  were  preparing  early  in  June  to  leaye  New 
York  for  their  summer  retreats.  The  steamer  Bip  Van  Winkle, 
which  stopped  at  all  the  landings,  was  daily  loading  up  with  fumi- 
tare  and  stores  for  the  up-riyer  country-seats. 

On  the  fifth  of  June  the  Mortons  took  possession  of  their  cotm- 
try  houae,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  Etons.  Within  a 
stone's  thjrow  of  the  latter  Flossy  and  her  father  occupied  a  small 
cottage. 

DeTille  and  May  went  off  into  the  wilderness  salmon-fishing, 
but  promised  themselres  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  friends,  the 
Mortons,  early  in  September.  A  pariy  of  young  gentlemen  well 
known  to  society  promised  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  the  warm 
season  in  the  Ticinity  of  OatskilL 

The  TiUa,  which  Mr.  Morton  had  built  about  three  years  before, 
was  a  Tery  pretty  mansion,  somewhat  in  the  French  style.  A  wide 
hall  ran  through  the  house,  with  two  parlors  and  a  library  on  one 
side,  a  ball-room  on  the  other,  and  a  dining-  and  billiard-room  in 
the  rear.  Qreat  taste  had  been  displayed  in  the  furniture  and  fit- 
tings, which  were  light  and  graceful,  as  befitting  a  summer  residence. 

Tlie  mansion  was  surrounded  by  a  wide  veranda,  fitted  with 
striped  Chinese  curtains  to  keep  off  the  sun's  rays.  There  were 
fifteen  sleeping-rooms  for  the  famDy  and  guests,  containing  every 
appliance  for  comfort  and  luxury.  The  kitchen  and  servants'  quar- 
ters were  in  the  basement.  At  the  northwest  comer  of  the  house 
.stood  a  square  tower,  with  a  bell  to  call  the  loitering  family  or  their 
visitors  to  meals.  There  were  ample  stalls  for  twelve  horses,  five 
cairiagea  of*  different  kinds,  and  a  large  corps  of  servants. 

In  front  of  the  house  was  a  well-kept  lawn  with  parterres  of 
flowers,  and  adjoining  it  stood  a  beautiful  grove  of  giant  forest-trees. 
In  front  of  the  house  there  were  two  magnificent  elms,  which 
diaded  the  mansion  from  the  evening  sun.  South  of  the  house  was 
a  fine  fruit-  and  vegetable-garden,  with  a  hot-house  filled  with  rare 
plants,  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  gardener. 

Mr.  Morton  had  expended  seventy  thousand  dollars  on  his  coun- 
try-aeat^  which  Mr.  Eton  stigmatised  as  a  barber-shop.    Fortu- 
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nateljy  Mr.  Eton  stood  alone  in  his  opinion,  for  the  world  prononnced 
the  establishment  perfect. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs^  at  the  river's  edge,  reached  by  a  winding 
path,  was  a  substantial  dock,  to  which  were  moored  three  beautiful 
boats  in  which  the  family  and  guests  could  take  exercise  on  the 
river.  These  boats  were  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  water- 
man,  who  dwelt  in  a  little  cottage  near  the  dock. 

One  might  search  the  world  over  to  find  a  more  charming  situa- 
tion than  '^Hawks'  Boost,"  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  cliS 
where  the  Morton  villa  overlooked  the  Hudson.  What  could  there 
be  more  delightful  than  to  spend  the  heated  months  in  such  a 
place,  where  it  was  noVer  oppressively  hot  in  the  day-time,  and 
always  cool  at  night  P  How  much  better  such  an  existence  than  to 
be  packed  away  in  some  great  hotel,  where  there  is  little  comfort 
and  no  quiet  I  How  much  more  desirable  the  humblest  cottage 
that  one  can  call  his  own,  than  the  most  gorgeous  hotel  that  ever 
reared  its  pretentious  head  I 

The  sea-side,  as  it  is  now  enjoyed  at  ITewport,  Long  Branch,  and 
other  places  where  the  rich  can  have  their  own  homes,  is  a  life  not 
to  be  despised  ;  but  how  much  more  desirable  is  a  roomy  home  in 
the  highlands,  away  from  the  crowds  that  infest  the  sea-shore,  with 
country  air,  country  sports,  and  a  comely  set  of  young  people, 
whose  laugh  echoes  through  the  summer  woods,  and  whose  hearts, 
unknown  to  themselves,  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  poetry  I 

It  is  only  in  the  highlands  that  the  heart  of  youth  opens  itself 
to  youth  and  drinks  in  the  poetry  of  life — ^for  there  is  poetry  in 
every  step  one  takes.  The  mountain-air  kisses  the  tender  cheek, 
giving  a  bloom  and  freshness  known  only  in  the  moimtains — so  dif- 
ferent from  the  rude  embrace  of  old  ocean,  as  he  clasps  you  in  his 
arms  after  the  storms  have  swept  over  him  I 

There  is  no  sentiment  or  poetry  in  the  surroundings  of  a. 
seaside  caravansary  unless,  perchance,  in  some  tavored  spot  where 
sylvan  woods  hold  companionship  with  the  shore,  and  silver  streams 
mingle  their  melodies  with  the  roar  of  the  breakers. 

The  old-fashioned  days — when  summer  homes  were  filled  with 
welcome  guests,  where  around  the  festive  board  were  gathered 
choice  spirits  that  made  the  welkin  ring  with  laughter — are  poorly 
represented  by  the  sea-side  gatherings  of  later  days. 

There  were  several  features  which  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
grounds  at  Hawks'  Boost.  In  the  southern  garden  were  a  number 
of  grottoes  formed  in  the  rocks,  with  luxuriant  mosses,  and  springs 
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of  pure  water  bubbling  up  from  the  atony  floor.  At  night  these 
were  lighted  np  with  colored  lamps,  and  formed  a  retreat  where 
loyeiB  might  wander,  or  one  more  prosaic  might  smoke  his  cigar,  and 
listen  to  the  whip-poor-will's  melancholy  song. 

Eyerything  at  Hawks'  Boost  spoke  of  happiness ;  if  there  was 
an  elysinm  on  earth,  this  seemed  to  be  the  place  to  find  it. 

But  was  happiness  indeed  to  be  f  oioid  in  this  loyely  place,  amid 
these  Tenerable  trees  and  smooth-mown  lawns,  or  did  the  sweet 
music  of  the  birds  in  sylyan  bowers  swell  upon  the  air  a  mere 
mockery  of  joy  ?  Was  there  a  skeleton  buried  beneath  the  yelyet 
sod,  that  might  rise  at  any  moment  and  harass  the  hearts  of  those 
who  dwelt  here  ?    We  will  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton's  family  consisted  of  themselyes  and  two 
daughters — ^Louise,  ahready  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  Angeline, 
a  girl  of  fourteen,  generally  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  ''  Patch." 

The  latter  was  a  perfect  hoiden.  Her  clothes  were  half  the 
time  in  strips  from  climbing  trees  and  fences.  Her  mother  had 
found  it  so  difScult  to  restrain  her  spirits  and  keep  her  in  clothes, 
that  her  dresses  bore  tha  marks  of  many  patches. 

Angeline  was  a  beautiful  child  of  her  age,  though  awkward  and 
unformed,  but  many  thought  that  when  she  arriyed  at  her  sister's 
age  she  would  equal  her  in  form  and  feature,  and  far  surpass  her  in 
loyelineas  of  character — ^for  Angeline  was  full  of  generous  impulses, 
and  all  her  impulses  showed  a  nobility  of  character  not  often  found 
in  one  00  young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  had  a  son,  a  lieutenant  in  the  nayy,  at- 
tached to  the  brig  Curlew^  of  twelye  guns,  and  at  this  time  away 
from  home. 

Harry  Morton  was  the  idol  of  his  mother  and  the  pride  of  his 
&ther.  He  was  now  twenty-seyen  years  of  age,  and  was  making  a 
cruise  in  the  West  Indies  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates,  which  were  then 
preying  on  our  commerce.  He  was  expected  home  in  September, 
when,  as  he  informed  his  father  by  letter,  the  captain  and  seyeral 
officers  of  the  Curlew  had  promised  to  spend  a  month  with  him 
at  Hawks'  Boost. 

Hawks'  Boost  was  all  aliye  with  joy  at  this  news,  for  Harry 
Morton  was  a  uniyersal  fayorite.  As  to  Patch,  there  was  no  end  to 
her  rejoicings.  She  climbed  a  dozen  extra  trees  on  that  day  by 
way  of  giving  yent  to  her  feelings. 

Bat  when  Mr.  Morton  informed  Louise  that  Harry  would  be 
home  in  September,  she  merely  said,  ''Yes,  papa."   And  when  her 
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father  said^  ^'  Is  that  all  yon  hare  to  b&j  on  an  occasion  that  will  give 
me  BO  much  pleasure  ?  "  she  answered,  **  Yes,  papa,  all  I "  Louise 
was  in  one  of  her  moods,  and  her  father,  knowing  how  useless  it 
would  he  to  reproach  her  for  her  want  of  affection,  strode  off  to  his 
library  to  indulge  in  gloomy  reyerie. 

There  were  two  other  members  of  the  &mily  proper — Miss  Bane, 
the  housekeeper,  and  Miss  Schwartz,  a  teacher  of  music  and  the 
German  language. 

There  was  also  Mr.  Morton's  private  secretary,  Edgar  Lane,  who 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  at  Hawks'  Boost.  This  young  man 
would  come  up  from  the  city  on  Monday  morning  and  sometimes 
stay  three  or  four  days,  employed  in  writing,  and  then  return  to  the 
city,  with  such  instructions  as  his  employer  had  to  giye  him.  As 
he  enjoyed  Mr.  Morton's  entire  confidence,  he  was  intrusted  with 
many  matters  that  he  would  not  have  confided  to  any  one  else. 

Edgar  Lane  was  a  good-looking  young  man,  with  delicate 
features  and  a  pale  complexion,  and  with  large  black  eyes  that 
seemed  to  illuminate  his  whole  face.  There  was  a  slight  hectic 
tinge  in  his  cheek  that  might  be  the  seeds  of  disease,  but  he  was 
never  ill,  and  could  perform  almost  any  amount  of  work  required 
of  him. 

Edgar  was  a  general  favorite  in  the  Morton  family,  and  even 
Miss  Morton  deigned  to  treat  him  with  consideration.  He  was  so 
obliging  and  so  competent  that  he  could  attend  to  any  number  of 
feminine  commissions,  from  a  box  of  hair-pins  to  the  most  expen- 
sive laces,  and  had  even  selected  fall-bonnets  to  be  sent  up  by  the 
milliner.  He  had  become  a  necessity  to  all  the  family.  Even  Miss 
Bane,  the  housekeeper,  seemed  to  consider  she  had  a  claim  on  him, 
and  called  him  'Hhe  dearest  fellow  in  the  world." 

He  was  devoted  to  Patch,  to  whom  he  was  always  bringing 
some  little  memento  from  the  city,  while  he  looked  up  to  Louise  as 
to  some  divinity  superior  and  apart  from  ordinary  womankind ; 
and,  for  a  wonder,  he  was  the  only  one  upon  whom,  when  out  of  sorts, 
she  did  not  exi)end  her  spleen. 

As  to  Patch,  she  treated  Edgar  always  as  an  elder  brother.  She 
would  go  with  him  to  the  steamboat  when  he  went  to  the  city, 
swinging  on  his  arm  or  walking  by  his  side,  telling  him  of  the 
numberless  things  he  was  to  do  for  her,  while  Louise  would  often 
accompany  them,  walking  quietly  by  Edgar's  side,  and  wave  her 
handkerchief  as  the  boat  swung  off  into  the  streamu 


She  looked  at  him  with  e/«s  of  steel.     "  You  wk  me  if  any  one  stand*  in  your 
way.     I  tell  you.  yes,  there  is;   and  in  my  way  too!"        nc^asi. 
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CHAPTEB  XXV. 

EDQAB  JJlJCB  AJSTI)  THI  HOBTOKS. 

Edgab  Las'b  had  been  in  Mr.  Morton's  service  since  he  was 
eighteen  years  old^  and  the  family  had  thus  learned  to  treat  him  as 
a  near  relatire. 

When  Edgar  was  eighteen  Lonise  was  a  beautiful  child  of 
thirteen,  and  he  distinguished  her  by  his  notice  as  much  as  he  did 
Patch  at  the  present  time  ;  but  there  was  now  a  more  respectful 
air  manifested  toward  Louise,  while  she  no  longer  in  company 
treated  him  with  the  familiarity  that  she  did  when  a  child. 

It  was  evident  enough,  when  Edgar's  dark  eyes  rested  on  Louise 
Morton's  face  and  form,  that  it  was  with  a  feeling  warmer  than 
mere  friendship ;  and  often,  in  the  presence  of  others,  she  would 
gase  into  his  eyes  with  that  loving  expression  she  could  assume  at 
will,  and  which  filled  him  with  inexpressible  happiness.  Did  they 
love  each  other  ?  Who  can  say  ?  Or  was  this  intercourse  the  result 
of  childhood's  early  friendsUp,  which  often  lasts  through  years 
without  ripening  into  love  ? 

With  all  of  Mr.  Morton's  fondness  for  his  secretary,  Edgar 
Lane  knew  that  any  attachment  he  might  have  for  Louise  would 
never  meet  with  his  employer's  sanction.  Mr.  Morton  was  what 
might  be  called  a  stem  man,  especially  in  matters  of  the  heart 
where  the  standing  of  the  parties  was  different  in  point  of  wealth 
and  social  position.  Edgar  had  full  knowledge  of  his  employer's 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  and,  although  Mr.  Morton  could  not 
oonTeniently  do  without  his  secretary,  or  prevent  his  intimacy 
with  his  daughters,  yet  he  had  given  the  young  man  fair  warning, 
couched  in  general  terms,  from  which  Edgar  knew  there  could  be 
no  appeaL  Mr.  Morton  expected  for  his  daughters  the  best  alli- 
aaoee  in  the  land  as  regarded  family  and  wealth,  and  Edgar  could 
bring  neither  of  these  to  aid  his  cause,  if  he  had  dared  to  raise 
hia  eyes  to  the  peerless  Louise.  His  mother  was  a  widow,  whom 
Mr.  Morton  had  rescued  from  extreme  poverty  twelve  years  before. 
Hb  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her  handsome  boy,  had  placed  him  at 
fldhool  for  some  years,  and  then  taken  him  into  his  banking- 
bonae. 

Mr.  Morton  had  given  Edgar  to  understand  what  the  conse- 

quences  would  be  to  his  daughter  if  she  should  make  &  misalli* 

19 
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ance,  and,  having  daly  yentilated  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  in 
his  own  family,  gave  himself  no  farther  trouble  about  the  matter. 
He  had  no  great  fear  that  Louise  would  wish  to  marry  any  man 
beneath  her  in  social  position  ;  he  thought  there  was  little  danger 
of  her  heart  breaking,  and  often  wished  she  had  more  softness  and 
affection. 

Mr.  Morton  placed  entire  confidence  in  his  secretary,  and  so  far 
had  no  reason  to  regret  his  trust 

As  for  Mrs.  Morton,  she  had  neyer  given  herself  the  slightest 
concern  about  the  matter.  She  saw  in  Edgar  only  a  good  friend, 
who  would  act  the  part  of  a  brother  toward  her  daughters,  and 
would  never  forget  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Mr.  Morton,  or 
the  consequences  he  would  incur  if  he  should  ever  dare  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  either  of  her  daughters,  except  in  the  way  of  friendship. 

Edgar  could  see  in  such  a  course  only  a  complete  sacrifice  of  all 
his  hopes  of  preferment,  an  end  to  his  relations  with  the  Mortons, 
disgrace  to  himself,  and  privation  to  his  mother,  who  would  feel 
more  keenly  than  any  one  else  his  ingratitude  to  his  employer. 

Mr.  Morton  had  rather  lost  faith  in  Louise  since  his  interview 
with  Mme.  Boulanger,  the  head  of  the  '^  finishing  school,''  where 
pupils  were  taught  how  to  enter  a  ball-room,  and  to  deceive  their 
parents.  Although  he  had  not  pursued  the  matter,  he  determined 
to  keep  his  eye  on  Louise,  and  see  if  she  had  any  foolish  love  afEairs 
on  hand ;  but,  seeing  no  further  grounds  for  suspicion,  he  began 
to  think  that  perhaps  his  daughter  had  told  the  truth  in  saying 
that  she  was  merely  acting  as  a  go-between  with  Miss  Spanker  and 
her  lover.  That  was  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  not  that  Mr. 
Morton  cared  at  all  for  Miss  Spanker,  or  the  whole  Spanker  family. 
He  was  simply  ashamed  that  his  daughter  should  be  mixed  up  with 
such  vulgar  people,  and  he  ordered  Louise  never  to  recognize  that 
young  woman,  no  matter  where  she  might  meet  her. 

As  for  love,  Mr.  Morton  gave  his  family  to  understand  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  tolerate  the  sentiment,  except  on  such  terma  as 
he  should  dictate.  ''  Let  us  have  common  sense  in  all  things^'* 
said  he.  ''  No  misalliance  was  ever  a  success.  A  man  that  owea 
his  position  to  a  woman  always  feels  humiliated,  and  the  world 
puts  her  before  him.  No  matter  how  such  a  woman  may  Ioto  a 
man  inferior  to  her  in  social  position,  she  despises  his  relatives." 

Having  thus  expounded  the  Morton  law,  this  ''purse-proud 
aristocrat "  would  settle  down  to  read  his  paper,  and  reckon  up  his 
profits  on  the  last  quarter's  operations. 
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The  reader  may  nattirally  inqnire,  *^  Who  was  Mr.  Morton  that 
he  should  assume  so  much  ? ''  And  he  may  remember  that  once, 
when  that  gentleman  was  impressing  upon  his  daughter  the  im- 
portance of  connecting  herself  with  the  best  families,  Louise 
asked  him,  in  her  most  aggravating  way,  ''  Are  we  descended  from 
an  old  family  ?  "  As  it  was  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer, 
Hr.  Morton  evaded  it,  a  circumstance  that  was  not  lost  on  his 
daughter,  who  had  treasured  it  up  in  case  of  contingencies. 

The  first  that  was  known  of  Mr.  Morton,  he  appeared  in  Albany 
some  twenty-five  years  before  the  date  of  our  story,  and  established 
himself  as  a  broker  in  real  estate,  soon  extending  his  operations  as 
&r  as  the  city  of  New  York.  A  shrewd  man  of  business,  correct  in 
all  his  dealings,  he  secured  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him, 
and  his  business  consequently  extended  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few 
years  he  removed  to  New  York.  When  he  left  Albany  he  was 
reckoned  to  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  large  fortune 
for  those  days. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Mr.  Morton  took  a  good  house  in 
Bowling  Oreen,  and  advertised  himself  as  a  banker  and  real-estate 
broker.  He  soon  had  a  large  number  of  depositors  and  clients. 
He  bought  largely  on  his  own  account^  and  soon  owned  some  of 
the  best  lots  in  the  city,  several  large  stores  on  Broadway,  and 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  He  also  speculated  in  cotton, 
adding  largely  to  his  wealth  in  this  way. 

In  a  few  years  he  gave  up  the  agency  for  real  estate,  and  pur- 
chased altogether  on  his  own  account.  He  set  up  a  handsome  car- 
riage, and  purchased  the  elegant  mansion  in  which  he  was  now 
living.  Then  cards  fiowed  in  upon  him,  and  an  elegant  party 
given  to  his  callers  exhibited  his  wealth.  Every  one  felt  sorry  they 
had  not  known  the  Mortons  sooner. 

Mr.  Morton  was  soon  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  His  handsome 
wife  won  all  hearts  by  her  engaging  manners,  and  her  beautiful 
children  were  the  admiration  of  everybody  who  saw  them.  What 
more  oould  a  man  desire  ? 

But  yet  Mr.  Morton  was  not  happy.  He  was  reserved  to  all 
acquaintances,  and  had  not  a  single  intimate  friend.  He  did  all  he 
conld  to  bring  the  best  society  to  his  house,  but  he  offered  no  at- 
traction in  himself.  He  was  a  fine-looking,  gentlemanly  man, 
bat  the  guests  that  dined  with  him  never  stayed  late;  they 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  would  rather  be  alone.  Mr.  Morton  and  his 
wife  did  not  commune  much  together  when  alone,  although  he 
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loYed  her  as  mncli  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  lore  any  one,  and  grati- 
fied all  her  wishes.  She  felt  that  within  the  last  few  years  he  had 
withdrawn  himself  a  good  deal  from  her  in  his  confidences,  but,  as 
he  gave  her  eyery  proof  of  affection,  she  attributed  it  to  adTanoing 
years  and  the  engrossing  cares  of  his  business. 

Ko  one  ever  asked  who  Mr.  Morton  was,  or  where  he  came  from. 
It  was  enough  to  know  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  honor, 
and  the  leading  banker.  The  public  were  astonished  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  stood  the  run  on  his  bank  after  the  robbery, 
not  suspecting  that  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  Derille  he  would  have 
been  seriously  embarrassed.  The  secret  was  known  only  to  Deyille 
and  Mr.  Morton. 

Autumn  has  come  and  the  glory  of  the  year  is  about  to  pass 
away.  Nature  has  clothed  herself,  as  it  were,  in  half-mourning  for 
the  golden  days  of  spring  and  summer  that  hare  vanished  like  fleet- 
ing dreams. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  spring  and  summer  pass  away.  It  is  like  a 
man  giving  up  his  youth  ;  and,  as  winter  comes  on  apace,  it  is  like 
the  advance  of  old  age  creeping  in  to  terminate  our  short  span  of 
existence.  But  autumn,  with  its  mellow  light,  comes  in  between  to 
take  away  the  shock  we  all  would  feel  if  winter  should  spring  direct 
from  the  arms  of  summer.  Nature  has  so  tempered  the  seasons 
that  we  can  derive  happiness  from  all  the  changes  that  occur,  and 
when  summer  passes  away,  with  her  gorgeous  plenitude  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  she  leaves  a  pleasing  soberness  in  the  tinto  of  autumn 
that  amply  repays  us  for  the  loss  of  buds  and  flowers. 

What  a  glory  thiere  is  in  the  autumn  woods,  and  how  loTely  is 
the  stream  with  their  rich  hues  reflected  in  its  waters  I  How  pleas* 
ant  is  the  sound  of  crackling  leaves  as  we  tread  them  under  foot  in 
our  woodland  rambles  I  And  pleasant  also  are  the  gambols  of  the 
squirrel  as  he  gathers  his  winter  stores  from  the  trees,  and  the  tap- 
ping of  the  woodpecker  as  he  bores  his  way  through  the  bark,  in 
search  of  morsels  to  suit  his  fastidious  taste. 

In  summer  we  love  to  roam  the  woods  with  a  pleasant  compan- 
ion, when  the  forest-glades  are  teeming  with  life,  when  mossy  seats 
of  deepest  green  tempt  one  to  rest  and  watch  the  sun's  rays  peep- 
ing through  the  leaves,  lighting  up  the  recesses  of  the  shady  re- 
treats. In  autumn  we  love  to  roam  the  forest  alone,  our  thoughts 
as  somber  as  the  surrounding  gloom.  We  admire  the  stalwart  oak 
with  gnarled  trunk  and  widespread  limbs>  and  think  how  many 
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winters  haye  howled  aronnd  its  head.  The  tender  vine  now  clings 
to  its  noble  tmnk  and  finds  a  safe  asylum,  till  winter  comes  with 
frosty  breath  and  fills  his  branches  with  dangling  icicles.  'Tis  sad 
to  see  the  approach  of  winter,  to  know  that  we  are  leaving  rich  an- 
toBin  behind,  with  its  bracing  air  that  stirs  the  life-blood  in  ma;n 
and  nature. 

At  Hawks'  Boost  the  sunmer  had  passed  pleasantly  bnt  quietly, 
and  the  autumn  shone  with  unusual  splendor.  The  Etons  and  the 
Garroltons  have  been  the  only  constant  yisitors  to  the  Morton  man- 
sion. Mrs.  Eton  had  asked  Mrs.  Morton's  permission  to  bring 
Flossy  to  see  her,  and  that  lady  had  complied  with  the  request, 
although  LoTiise  declared  to  her  mother  she  should  neyer  be  able 
to  treat  **  that  Oarrolton  girl ''  with  civility,  she  had  such  a  common 
look.  She  was  sure  that  her  papa  wouldn't  like  people  whom  no 
one  knew  anything  about.  Louise  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Carrol- 
ton  had  abeady  found  his  way  to  her  father's  heart  by  depositing  in 
his  own  name  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  of  Morton  & 
Co.,  which  money  Mr.  Bobert  had  furnished  for  a  purpose. 

As  Carrolton  frequently  consulted  the  banker  on  business  mat- 
ters and  took  his  advice,  Mr.  Morton  treated  him  with  considera- 
tion, although  it  was  not  until  after  he  went  to  the  country  that 
Mr.  Morton  deigned  to  invite  him  to  his  house.  One  day,  when 
riding  out,  Mr.  Morton  called  and  left  his  card  on  Carrolton,  in 
the  tatter's  absence. 

''What  a  snob  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Job  Eton.  ''As  if  Carrolton 
wasn't  worth  ten  of  old  Morton  I  Why,  Carrolton's  family  came 
over  with  William  the  thingumbob,  and  nobody  knows  whether 
Morton  had  a  grandfather  or  not.  He  puts  on  more  airs,  if  possi- 
ble, out  here  in  the  country  than  he  does  in  town.  I  suppose  he 
thinks  he  is  the  only  man  that  could  build  a  shingle  palace.  Why, 
Eton  ft  Co.  could  build  a  better  villa  than  his  twice  over,  and  never 
feel  it— couldn't  they,  Fanny  ?  "  addressing  his  wife. 

"  Of  course  they  could,  darling,"  replied  his  wife.  **  Eton  ft 
Co.  could  do  anything.  But  we  mustn't  quarrel  with  the  Mor- 
tons; our  pleasure  here  depends  on  them.  I  am  going  to  take 
Flossy  over  and  introduce  her,  and,  when  they  know  her,  all  the 
Mortons  wiU  fall  in  love  with  her,  as  everybody  else  has  done." 

So  one  morning  Mrs.  Eton  took  Flossy  to  Hawks'  Boost.  The 
young  girl  stared  at  the  splendid  rooms,  the  gorgeous  furniture, 
asd  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  wealthy  people  love  to  sur- 
round themselves  with. 
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''  Oh^  my  I ''  said  Bhe,  **  I'm  frightened  to  death.  I  am  afraid 
to  meet  face  to  face  that  girl  with  the  dreadful  eyes.  I'm  sure  she 
will  fly  at  me  and  eat  me  np  ! '' 

'*  You  foolish  thing  1 "  laughed  Mrs.  Eton  ;  '^  as  if  any  one 
would  fly  at  you  !  I  shouldn't  wonder^  though,  at  her  wanting  to 
eat  you  up,  for  you  look  so  lovely  in  that  dress  of  yours  I  Yon 
must  do  your  prettiest  this  morning.  I  want  you  to  win  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton's good  opinion.  I  don't  mind  Louise,  she  is  so  variable.  One 
does  not  know  where  to  find  her,  but,  for  all  we  know,  she  may 
prove  to  be  very  pleasant  if  not  variable." 

**  I  shan't  go  down  to  that  odious  Mrs.  Eton  and  that  girl  she 
has  adopted,"  exclaimed  Louise  when  the  cards  were  sent  up.  '^I 
hate  the  sight  of  them." 

"Why,  darling,"  said  her  mother,  *'you  never  saw  Miss  Carrol- 
ton  except  at  a  distance,  and  you  know  nothing  about  her.  Now 
do  be  agreeable  to  these  people  for  my  sake,  and  you  shall  have  a 
water-party  on  the  river." 

"Ill  try,"  said  Louise.  She  knew  that  a  water-party  meant 
with  Edgar  Lane  in  charge,  for  he  was  an  expert  boatman,  and 
Mrs.  Morton  never  trusted  her  daughters  on  the  river  without  him. 

When  they  came  down  to  the  parlor  Mrs.  Eton  was  all  smiles, 
and  Flossy  quite  flustered  in  fear  of  the  girl  with  the  dreadful  eyes. 
Mrs.  Morton  advanced  with  quiet  dignity  to  receive  her  visitors, 
somewhat  troubled  in  mind  as  to  how  Louise  would  behave.  But 
Mrs.  Eton  rushed  forward  and  seized  her  outstretched  hand. 
"  Oh,  this  is  so  lovely  of  you,  you  dear,  sweet  Mrs.  Morton  I "  she  ex- 
claimed, "to  take  the  trouble  to  come  down  to  us  this  warm  morn- 
ing ;  but  this  sweet  child  was  so  anxious  to  know  you,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  calling." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  warm,"  replied  Mrs.  Morton,  in  her  practical 
way.  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
this  young  lady,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much."  With  this  she 
kissed  Flossy  affectionately.  Louise  courtesied  to  Miss  Flossy  in 
Madame  Faucet's  most  approved  style,  and  held  out  her  hand, 
^hich  Flossy  seized  with  avidity,  though  she  was  trembling  all 
over.  But  where  were  the  dreadful  eyes  that  Flossy  had  seen  in 
the  carriage  ?  They  were  replaced  by  two  gazelle-like  orbs  that 
beamed  kindly  upon  her. 

"Come  to  the  light,"  said  Louise,  "and  let  me  look  at  yon. 
You  look  enough  like  Oeorge  May  to  be  his  sister,  only  yon  are 
handsomer  as  a  woman  than  he  is  as  a  man.     I  know  I  shall  love 
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70a  as  mnch  as  I  can  any  one,  and  if  George  wOl  only  fall  in  lore 
with  yon  I  shall  be  perfectly  happy.  Yon  would  make  such  a 
match  I  I  am  an  odd  creature,  Miss  Carrolton,  and  have  awful 
likes  and  dislikes.  I  was  yery  near  disliking  you.  I  had  heard  so 
much  of  you  and  your  pretty  costumes  that  I  determined  not  to 
like  yon,  yet  here  I  find  myself  falling  in  loye  with  you  at  once." 

^'  Oh,  I  am  so  happy  I  '^  exclaimed  Flossy.  ''You  are  so  beau- 
tiful that  every  one  must  love  you.*' 

''  You  think  so/'  said  Louise ; ''  but  I  am  a  little  devil  at  times, 
and  very  capricious  with  those  I  don't  love.  But  we  shall  have 
delightful  times  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  for  we  don't  return 
to  the  city  until  the  seyenth  of  Koyember.  I  must  try  and  like  Mrs. 
Eton  for  your  sake  ;  but  she  puts  on  such  airs,  and  cuts  up  so  with 
James  Deyille,  and  old  Eton  is  such  a  fool,  and  altogether — ^you 
understand  how  it  is." 

"  Yes,"  said  Flossy ;  "  but  Mrs.  Eton  is  very  good  to  me,  and 
I'm  sure  youll  like  her  when  you  know  her  better." 

'^  Perhaps  so,"  said  Louise.   ''  But  let  me  show  you  the  garden." 

The  morning  passed  yery  pleasantly,  and,  when  the  visitors  went 
away,  Louise  promised  to  return  the  call  at  once. 

The  visiting  went  on  all  summer,  and  time  passed  so  rapidly 
they  did  not  know  where  it  had  gone  to.  They  had  picnics  and 
wa^-parties  on  the  Hudson,  which  Edgar  Lane  took  charge  of, 
and  who  was  always  at  Louise's  side,  never  troubling  himself  about 
Flossy  any  more  than  he  could  help,  although  that  young  lady  de- 
clared he  was  ever  so  nice. 

Flos^  remarked  to  Mrs.  Eton  one  evening  on  their  way  home 
from  one  of  these  excursions,  ''  Edgar  Lane  is  handsome,  but  don't 
you  think  him  a  little  obtuse  ?  He  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  my 
blandishments. " 

''Ah,  you  innocent  darling  I"  said  her  friend,  "he's  not  as 
stupid  as  you  think.  Edgar  wouldn't  dare  look  at  you,  or  any 
other  girl,  when  Louise  was  by.  He  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever 
since  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  they  say  she  is  as  much  in  love 
with  him  as  her  aristocratic  notions  will  permit  her  to  be.  But 
Edgar  had  better  never  let  old  Morton  suspect  him,  for  he  would 
trample  him  under  foot  as  if  he  were  a  worm.  Morton  is  a  hard, 
stem  man,  and  will  have  his  own  way ;  so  will  his  daughter,  and,  if 
she  makes  up  her  mind,  she  will  marry  Edgar  despite  every  obstacle. 
Xow,  Flossy,  you  must  soar  higher  than  that ;  catch  Oeorge  May, 
or  Beaufort  Semmes,  or  Bay  Henry,  who  will  all  be  up  here  in  an- 
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other  week.    Don't  fly  with  a  crow  when  yon  can  soar  with  an 
eagle.'' 

In  this  way  Hossy's  eyes  began  gradually  to  be  opened. 


CHAPTBE  XXVL 

KBW  DRAMATIS  PBBSOKiB. 

Thb  day  following  the  conversation  reported  in  the  last  chapter, 
while  Mrs.  Eton  and  her  protSgSe  were  riding  oat,  they  passed  a 
handsome,  well-dressed  gentleman  taking  his  afternoon  widk.  He 
turned  as  the  carriage  passed  and  raised  his  hat.  ''My,  what  a 
handsome  man  I "  exclaimed  Flossy ; ''  what  a  complexion  and  what 
a  pair  of  eyes  I " 

''Do  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  "that when  I  first  caught 
sight  of  him  I  was  sure  he  was  James  DeyiUe  ?  He  is  of  the  same 
height,  and  has  the  same  broad  shoulders,  but  then  Deyille  has  not 
such  a  long,  swinging  walk  as  this  gentleman.    Who  can  he  be  f 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Flossy,  "but  he's  splendid.  My  heart 
has  palpitated  ever  since  I  saw  him.  He  looks  like  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility." 

"  Pshaw  I  Flossy,  you  are  always  tfQking  of  your  English  nobili- 
ty. We've  had  severed  of  them  here,  and,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  sorry-looking  fellows.  But  we  must  find  out  who  this  person  is, 
and  if  he  is  staying  in  the  neighborhood,  in  which  case  Mr.  Eton 
shall  call  on  him." 

During  the  rest  of  the  ride  they  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
handsome  stranger.  When  they  reached  home,  what  was  their  snr- 
prise  to  see  him  sitting  on  the  porch  chatting  with  Mr.  Eton,  who 
whispered  to  his  wife  as  he  handed  her  out  of  the  carriage,  ''  Mr. 
Vere  Saye,  my  darling  ;  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  me  only ; 
didn't  call  on  Morton.  A  great  swell — ^nephew  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hertford — ^graduate  of  Oxford — ^has  a  living  waiting  for  him  when 
he  returns  to  England — and  all  that." 

The  distinguished  stranger  stood  with  hat  in  hand  waiting  to  be 
introduced  to  the  ladies,  after  which  he  apologized  for  the  Tery 
great  liberty  he  had  taken  in  raising  his  hat  to  them.  ^^  Bat," 
said  he,  "you  know  it's  an  English  custom,  and  it's  hard  to  lay 
aside  one's  habits.    If  the  ladies  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  the  defer- 
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enoe  I  paid  them  waa  inyolantarj,  for  one  doesn't  meet  such  at- 
tractions every  day  on  a  country  road.'' 

The  accent  of  Mr.  Vere  Saye  was  altogether  English ;  no  one 
oonld  mistake  him  for  anything  else* 

The  ladies  thought  his  remarks  charming,  especially  his  allusion 
to  their  attractions.  The  stranger  stayed  to  tea,  and,  in  f  act^  until 
quite  late  in  the  evening,  though  propriety  suggested  to  him  that 
he  should  leave  shortly  after ;  but  Flossy's  company  proved  an  irre- 
sistible attraction.  He  kept  up  an  animated  conversation  with  that 
young  lady,  quoted  Byron,  Moore,  and  other  poets,  till  Flossy  quite 
lost  her  heart 

'^I  dechune,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Eton  after  Mr.  Yere  Saye  had 
taken  his  departure,  ''he  is  as  handsome  as  Mr.  Deville,  if  not 
more  so,  and  he  certoinly  has  the  advantage  of  him  in  complexion. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep  to-night  for  thinking  of  all  the  beauti- 
ful poetry  he  quoted." 

"Yes,  you  will  sleep,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  "and  dream  of  Mr. 
Yere  Saye  too,  I  expect,  you  foolish  little  girl  I  That  heart  of 
yours  is  ready  to  run  away  with  every  handsome  man  that  comes 
along*  Not  long  ago  you  were  undecided  whether  you  were  in  love 
with  May  or  Deville,  and  I  do  believe,  if  you  hadn't  supposed  both 
of  them  to  be  in  love  with  some  one  else,  you  would  have  proposed 
to  them." 

**Now,  Mrs.  Eton,"  said  Flossy,  "you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that,  after  being  surfeited  with  roses,  a  bunch  of  water-lilies  is  de- 
lightful Almost  any  change  is  pleasant,  and  such  a  jhandsome 
man  as  Mr.  Yere  Saye  is  a  great  change  ;  besides,  George  May  calls 
me  his  little  sister,  and  we  are  too  much  alike  to  fall  in  love  with 
each  other ;  and  then  he's  dead  in  love  with  Miss  Morton — so  that 
kind  of  talk  is  all  nonsense.  Mr.  Deville  is  either  in  love  with 
some  one  in  Europe,  or  so  much  enamored  with  himself,  that  he 
can't  think  of  any  one  else — perhaps,  though,  it's  you  he  is  in  love 
with,  you  sly  little  woman  I " 

**  Perhaps,^  replied  Mrs.  Eton,  significantly.  "  He  wouldn't  be 
the  first  man.  Flossy.  But  only  to  think  of  his  putting  up  at  the 
'  Dove '  tavern  I  It's  a  sweet  little  place,  and  Mrs.  Briggs,  the  land- 
lady, is  a  famous  cook.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Saye  is  going  to  remain 
here  long?" 

''I  wonder  if  he  is  engaged  ?  "  said  Flossy. 

And  so  the  evening  passed  in  conjectures  about  Mr.  Yere  Saye. 

''  I  shall  introduce  him  to  Morton  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Eton* 
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''  I  wonder  if  Morton  irill  see  that  the  man  is  an  aristocrat,  and 
that  his  ancestors  came  over  with  old  Billy  the  what-yon-call-him." 

The  next  day  the  dwellers  at  Hawks'  Boost  were  delighted  by 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Harry  Morton,  who  informed  his  par- 
ents that  he  had  reached  Norfolk  and  wonld  sail  in  a  few  days  for 
Kew  York,  where  he  would  lose  no  time  in  visiting  home.  He 
wrote  that  his  brother  officers  of  the  Curlew,  who  had  promised  to 
visit  Hawks'  Boost,  would  probably  come  up  a  day  or  two  after  he 
did. 

This  threw  the  Morton  family  into  a  great  state  of  excitement, 
in  which  Mrs.  Eton  and  Flossy  joined.  There  were  Mr.  Vere  Saye, 
Mr.  DeviUe,  Mr.  May,  the  officers  of  the  Curlew,  and  several  young 
gentlemen  from  New  York,  all  to  be  on  hand  at  once. 

''  It  will  remind  Mr.  Saye,''  said  Flossy,  ''of  visits  to  English 
estates  in  the  autumn,  when  the  young  gentlemen  assemble  to  flirt 
and  shoot  pheasants.  We  shall  have  everything  here  but  the  pheas- 
ants." 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  "the  woods  about  here  are  full  of  *em— 
none  of  your  barn-door  pheasants  that  a  man  could  shoot  with  a 
pocket-pistol,  but  great  big  birds  that  whiz  through  the  air  like  a 
cannon-ball,  and  it  takes  a  sportsman  to  bring  them  down." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Flossy,  "  it  will  be  English  all  over,  and 
there  will  be  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  men  now  and  then,  so 
that  we  shan't  tire  of  them." 

Next  day  Mr.  Eton  called  in  his  carriage  at  the  "  Dove  ^  and 
took  Mr.  Vere  Saye  to  call  upon  Mr.  Morton,  who,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, was  very  affable  to  the  stranger.    The  banker  had  already  re- 
ceived letters  from  Mr.  Vandeusen  informing  him  of  Mr.  Vere  Saye's 
intended  visit  to  the  Catskill  Mountains,  where  he  wished  to  visit 
the  scene  of  Bip  Van  Winkle's  adventures  as  told  by  Washington 
Irving,  and  see  something  of  American  life.     As  Mr.  Vandeusen 
was  great  authority  with  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Vere  Saye  found  that 
he  had  fallen  into  pleasant  places,  with  a  prospect  of  seeing  the 
best  side  of  American  society. 

On  a  bright  morning,  five  days  after  the  Curlew  had  dropped 
anchor  in  New  York,  a  boat  from  the  brig  might  have  been  seen 
pulling  up  to  the  wharf  on  the  North  Biver,  where  the  steamer  Bip 
Van  Winkle  lay  ready  for  her  departure  on  her  up-river  trip.  The 
man-of-war's  boat  hauled  up  to  the  gangway,  and  a  young'  officer 
jumped  on  board  the  steamer,  followed  by  two  splendid-looking  St. 
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Bernard  dogs,  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  the  passengers. 
The  dogs  wandered  about  the  boat,  making  acquaintances  with 
ereiybody,  and  finally  lay  down  at  the  feet  of  a  yonng  lady  who 
was  apparently  traveling  alone. 

The  last  bell  rang,  the  passengers  were  all  on  board,  the  gang- 
plank was  hauled  in,  the  lines  cast  off,  the  big  wheels  began  to  turn, 
and  the  Bip  Van  Winkle  was  soon  speeding  rapidly  up  the  riyer. 

The  young  officer  from  the  Curlew  was  Harry  Morton,  now  about 
to  Tisit  his  parents,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  three  years. 
Although  the  Bip  Van  Winkle  was  considered  the  fastest  steamer 
on  the  Hudson,  she  seemed  to  Lieutenant  Morton  exceedingly  slow, 
BO  anxious  was  he  to  see  his  parents.  Hawks'  Boost  had  been  pur- 
chased before  he  left  home,  but  Harry  had  neyer  seen  it,  nor  was 
he  familiar  with  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Hudson.  How 
beautiful  everything  looked  to  him  1  The  trees,  touched  with  the 
hues  of  autumn,  as  if  heaven  had  rained  on  them  a  shower  of  the 
richest  dyes,  added  fresh  charms  to  the  lovely  scene. 

How  beautiful,  he  thought,  must  be  his  own  home,  nestling 
among  rocky  crags  and  giant  trees,  as  he  had  often  pictured  it  in 
his  mind  I 

Lieutenant  Morton  was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
lonely  young  lady  passenger  to  whom  we  have  ref  en^,  and  to  whom 
his  attention  was  drawn  by  the  watchful  care  that  his  two  dogs 
seemed  to  exercise  over  her.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  some 
twenty  years  of  age,  neatly  dressed  in  a  dark  traveling  suit. 

The  steamer  had  stopped  at  several  points  along  the  river  to 
land  passengers,  and  at  length  reaching  Saugerties,  the  young  lady 
aroee^  and,  taking  her  light  hand-valise,  proceeded  toward  the  gang- 
WBj  to  go  on  shore.  The  two  dogs  rose  and  followed  her  to  the 
gmngway,  as  if  she  had  been  under  their  charge  and  it  was  their 
daty  to  see  her  safe  over.  She  was  half-way  across  the  narrow 
plank  when  suddenly  it  tipped,  and  she  fell  into  the  river. 

Scarcely  had  she  touched  the  water  when  the  two  dogs  were  at 
her  side,  and,  catching  hold  of  her  large  sleeves,  swam  with  her  to 
the  shore,  some  two  hundred  feet  from  the  end  of  the  wharf. 

The  young  lady,  though  prostrated  by  the  sudden  shock,  was 
not  in  the  least  hurt.  Her  chief  danger  was  from  the  people  that 
crowded  to  the  shore  as  the  dogs  landed,  but  an  athletic  young 
officer  pushed  through  the  throng,  picked  up  the  prostrate  form 
of  the  lovely  girl,  and  bore  her  in  his  arms  to  the  boat  He  then 
called  for  a  doctor.    There  is  no  assembly  in  which  you  can  not 
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find  a  fool^  a  bully,  a  pickpockei;,  and  a  doctor.  On  this  oocadon 
the  doctor  proved  to  be  a  good  one,  who  knew  what  to  do«  Mean- 
while the  Bteamboat  continued  on  its  course  up  the  riyer,  heedless 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  carrying  a  young  lady  to  quite  a  different 
point  than  the  one  she  started  for. 

Doctor/'  said  Harry  Morton,  as  he  laid  his  burden  on  a  oot, 
as  this  is  my  flotsam  and  jetsam,  recoYcred  by  my  noble  dogs,  I 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  case*  My  dogs  shall  wear  gold  medals 
the  rest  of  their  liyes  for  saving  the  life  of  this  lovely  creature. 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  beautiful  as  she  looks  in  this  semi- 
unconscious  state  ?  " 

''No,''  said  the  doctor,  ''I  can't  say  that  I  ever  did ;  but  you 
can  imagine  how  much  more  beautiful  she  wiU  look  when  the  blood 
begins  to  course  through  the  veins  and  the  roses  come  back  to  her 
cheeks.  And  then,  when  she  opens  her  eyes,  I  imagine  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  repaid  for  our  trouble.  Such  features  can  only  be  accom- 
panied by  the  most  beautiful  eyes.  I  have  noticed  in  my  practice 
that  the  most  homely  countenance  is  often  redeemed  from  absolute 
ugliness  by  being  lighted  up  with  a  pair  of  fine  eyes,  but  I  do  not 
recall  an  instance  of  a  woman  having  beautiful  features  that  her 
eyes  were  not  correspondingly  beautifuL" 

At  this  moment  the  young  lady  sighed  and  uttered  the  word 
''  Mother  1 "  at  the  same  moment  opening  her  eyes  and  look- 
ing around  with  astonishment  at  finding  herself  surrounded  by 
strangers. 

**  She'll  be  all  right  in  half  an  hour,"  said  the  doctor,  ''  and  in 
two  hours  will  be  as  well  as  if  she  hadn't  fallen  overboard.  Heie^s 
her  valise  with  the  name,  'Mary  Oale,  New  York.'  Now,"  said  the 
doctor,  "we  will  leave  her  in  care  of  the  ladies,  who  will  change 
her  clothes  and  make  her  comfortable.  Oome,  lieutenant,  yon  are 
not  wanted  here  any  longer.  You  may  be  a  good  hand  at  pnttang 
a  ship  in  stays,  but  when  it  comes  to  doing  that  service  for  a  lady  I 
fear  you  would  be  rather  awkward."  The  doctor  laughed  heartily 
at  the  excellence  of  his  own  humor,  but  Harry,  who  was  in  no  mood 
for  laughing,  foiled  to  appreciate  the  joke. 

Two  hours  later  the  young  lady  was  sitting  up  quite  recoTored, 
though  still  pale  and  languid.  She  sent  for  the  doctor — whose 
name  was  Preston — and  the  owner  of  the  two  noble  dogs,  that  she 
might  thank  them.  The  doctor  would  not  admit  that  he  had  done 
anything  worthy  of  thanks ;  "and  as  for  this  young  oflQ.cer,"  said 
he,  turning  to  Harry,  "why,  he  has  been  made  happy  enon^fh.  in 
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carrying  you  up  from  the  beach  to  the  steamboat  to  last  him  a  long 
time.  I  hare  no  doubt  he  would  haye  been  in  the  water  after  you 
had  not  his  dogs  been  too  quick  for  him.  These  navy  fellows  are 
gallant  dogs,  and  nayy  dogs  are  gallant  fellows,  as  you  have  seen  to- 
day'';  and  the  faoetious  doctor  laughed  again*  ''By  the  by,  sir," 
said  Dr.  Preston,  ''some  friends  of  mine  in  Oatskill  are  expecting 
their  son.  Lieutenant  Harry  Morton,  of  the  nary,  to  pay  them  a 
Tisit.     Do  you  happen  to  know  him  ?  " 

''Yes,"  said  Harry ;  "no  one  knows  him  better  than  I  do." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  doctor;  "and  how  soon  may  his  parents 
expect  him  ?  " 

"He  is  on  board  the  Bip  Van  Winkle  at  this  moment,  on  his 
way  to  Hawks'  Boost,"  replied  Harry. 

"  Bless  my  soul  I "  ejaculated  the  doctor,  suddenly  taking  in  the 
sitoatidn,  "here  I  haye  been  in  company  with  the  son  of  my  good 
friends  the  Mortons,  and  didn't  know  it.  I  shan't  get  oyer  it  soon. 
Only  to  think,  young  lady,  I'm  quite  in  loye  with  this  young  gen- 
tleman's sister,  the  most  loyely  creature  in  the  world,  and  enough 
like  you  to  be  your  twin  sister.  Don't  you  notice  the  likeness, 
Mr.  Morton  ?  " 

"  I  haye  been  away  three  years  at  sea,"  said  Harry,  "  and  it  has 
been  four  years  since  I  saw  Louise ;  but  I  should  be  yery  happy  to 
think  that  she  resembled  this  young  lady."  Miss  Gale  blushed  and 
changed  the  conyersation. 

It  seems  the  yoimg  lady  had  an  engagement  at  Saugerties,  which 
now  being  unable  to  fulfill,  she  determined  to  return  to  the  city  by 
the  down  boat.  The  doctor  cautioned  her  to  be  careful  how  she 
walked  the  plank  next  time,  as  there  might  not  be  any  nayy  dogs 
on  hand  to  rescue  her. 

So  at  the  next  landing  the  doctor  and  Harry  helped  her  on 
shore,  and,  as  the  latter  pressed  her  hand,  he  said,  "  I  hope  to  hare 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again,  and  trust  you  will  jiermit  me  to 
call  and  see  you  in  New  York." 

I  shall  always  feel  indebted  to  you,"  she  replied,  "  for  your 
gentlemen,  and  shall  eyer  remember  it  ^ — and  the  flitting 
blushes  came  and  went  as  she  spoke—"  but  it  is  not  likely  we  shall 
meet  again.  Our  ways  of  life,  from  what  I  can  learn,  lie  wide 
apart  I  am  poor,  and  haye  an  aged  mother  to  support.  I  shall 
erer  pray  for  you  for  your  kindness  to  a  friendless  girl." 

At  that  moment  the  steam-whistle  shrieked,  and  Harry  jumped 
on  board  the  steamer  to  saye  his  passage. 
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Ab  tho  steamboat  disappeared  np  the  riyer,  Mary  Gale  gazed 
after  it  with  sorrowful  looks,  and  then  took  her  seat  under  a  tree 
near  the  landing  to  await  the  down  boat. 

Harry  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  lovely  stranger  until  the  land- 
ing was  no  longer  in  sight  '^  By  heavens  I "  said  he,  turning  sor- 
rowfully away,  *^  that  is  the  loveliest  being  I  ever  beheld.  Fll  find 
her  again  if  she  lives  in  a  garret.  If  Louise  is  as  lovely  as  she,  she 
must  indeed  be  a  paragon.'' 

Harry  and  Dr.  Preston  talked  for  an  hour  about  the  young  lady, 
and  it  was  not  until  Gatskill  was  reached  that  they  let  the  subject 
drop. 

Gatskill  Landing  was  reached  at  half  past  five ;  and  Harry 
started,  valise  in  hand,  to  walk  to  Hawks'  Boost,  followed  by  his 
dogs,  running  and  leaping  like  young  puppies  instead  of  the  two 
sober-minded  animals  they  lately  appeared  on  board  the  steamboat 

The  evening  was  cool  and  Harry  fresh,  so  that  he  walked  briskly 
along  until,  arriving  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  a  rabbit  crossed  his  path, 
when  the  dogs  immediately  started  after  it  with  clumsy  leaps,  proba- 
bly to  the  amusement  of  the  rabbit,  which  slipped  into  the  bushes 
and  easily  eluded  its  pursuers. 

Harry  walked  on,  thinking  of  home  and  his  expected  meeting 
with  his  family.  He  wondered  if  he  would  find  them  changed — if 
hard  work  and  three  additional  years  had  bowed  his  father's  form, 
or  if  his  mother*s  hair  would  be  streaked  with  silver.  He  wondered 
what  his  pet  sister  Patch  had  grown  to  look  like ;  he  wanted  to  see 
Louise,  and  judge  for  himself  whether  she  was  as  beautiful  as  the 
young  lady  whom  he  had  met  on  board  the  Bip  Van  Winkle.  He 
was  thinking  of  all  these  things  while  the  dogs  were  in  pursuit  of 
Jbheir  frolicsome  rabbit,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  four  vicious-looking  men.  One  of  them  carried  a  small 
boy  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  others  shabby-looking  bundles  in  their 
hands. 

"  I  say,  mister,"  said  the  foremost  ruffian,  ''  have  you  a  ticker, 
and  will  you  tell  us  the  time  o'  day  ?  " 

''  I  can  tell  you  the  time  of  day  fast  enough  without  a  ticker," 
said  Harry  ;  ''  it  wants  but  a  few  minutes  of  six  o'clock." 

'^  But,"  said  the  fellow  as  the  four  ruffians  closed  around  him, 
''  you  must  have  looked  at  your  ticker  to  know  the  time,  and  I'd 
like  to  see  what  kind  of  a  warming-pan  such  a  fiash-looking^  covey 
as  you  carries  about  him." 

''  Grab  him,  BiU,"  said  one  of  the  ruffians,  ''and  see  what  his 
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ditty-bag  holds '' ;  and  the  fellow  made  a  dive  for  the  valise.  But 
Harry,  who  had  his  right  hand  in  his  pocket,  suddenly  brought 
forth  a  short  lignum-vitaB  club^  and  brought  it  down  so  forcibly  on 
the  rascal's  head  that  he  laid  him  quivering  on  the  ground ;  and  at 
the  same  instant  he  blew  his  whistle,  which  echoed  through  the 
woods. 

The  first  ruffian  drew  a  long  knife  and  rushed  at  Harry  with 
an  oath,  but  Harry,  quick  as  lightning,  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  wrist  that  made  him  drop  his  weapon.  But  he  seized  Harry 
by  the  throat  with  his  left  hand  before  he  could  repeat  the  blow, 
and  the  other  two  rascals  were  about  to  rush  in  and  secure  their 
prey,  singing  out,  '^  Over  the  cliff  with  him  when  we've  got  the 
dunnage!'' 

Just  at  this  critical  moment  the  two  dogs,  who  had  heard  their 
master's  whistle,  arrived  on  the  scene  and  attacked  the  villains  in 
the  rear,  who,  before  they  could  ]:ealize  what  was  the  matter,  were 
upon  the  ground,  with  the  fangs  of  the  dogs  in  their  flesh. 

Harry  was  master  of  the  field,  and  magnanimously  called  off  his 
dogs,  an  order  they  reluctantly  obeyed.  The  three  robbers  made 
good  use  of  their  time  and  were  soon  out  of  sight,  leaving  the  lit- 
tle boy  and  their  bundles  behind. 

The  man  who  had  been  knocked  down  by  Harry  now  began  to  re- 
TiTe,  and,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  muttered,  '^  I  say,  Bill  Slicer, 
the  cap'n  '11  give  you  hell ;  you  know  its  agin  orders ;  three  months 
in  the  sweat-box  aboard  the  schooner,  if  you  don't  have  to  walk  the 
pliink."  Then  he  fell  back  on  the  grass.  Pretty  soon  he  raised  him- 
self again  and  said,  incoherently,  '^Bill,  if  anything  happens  to 
that  boy  youll  get  ten  dozen  with  the  cats ;  the  schooner's  only 
fonr  miles  off,  you  know.    Take  that  off  my  head  ;  you're  crushing' 


Harry  Morton  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  had  won  a  victory 
under  remarkable  circumstances.  The  men  were  evidently  sailors 
belonging  to  some  vessel  on  the  river,  and,  after  all,  might  have  only 
intended  to  frighten  him.  Doubtless  they  had  deserved  punish- 
ment for  their  insolence.  The  man  on  the  ground  had  fallen  into 
a  lethargy,  and,  as  night  was  coming  on,  Harry  determined  to  push 
forward  and  send  back  assistance  to  his  prostrate  foe.  He  tied  the 
small  but  heavy  bundles  together  and  slung  them  across  the  back  of 
one  of  the  dogs,  and,  putting  the  little  boy  on  the  other,  resumed 
his  march  toward  Hawks'  Boost. 

The  boy  had  exhibited  no  fear  or  excitement ;  on  the  contrary. 
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he  Beemed  to  be  highly  amnsed  with  all  that  had  occurred ;  and  his 
ride  on  the  dog's  back  seemed  especially  to  please  him.  He  was  a 
handsome  boy^  with  beautiful  black  eyes  and  chestnut  curls.  His 
age  could  not  hare  been  more  than  seven  years.  Harry  asked  the 
boy  several  questions,  but  he  apparently  did  not  understand  them, 
for  he  merely  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

It  was  now  nearly  sunset  when  Harry  came  in  sight  of  a  pretty 
cottage  embowered  in  a  wealth  of  vines  and  shrubbery.  This  was 
Mrs.  Eton's  eyrie,  which  she  called  the  '^  Dove-cote."  Mrs.  Eton, 
Flossy,  and  the  accomplished  Mr.  Vere  Saye  were  sitting  together 
on  the  veranda  as  Harry  and  his  caravai^  came  along  the  road. 

Mrs.  Eton  clapped  her  hands  and  exclaimed,  **  Why,  that  must 
be  Harry  Morton  and  his  two  dogs,  Jupiter  and  Ammon,  that  he 
has  been  writing  abont.  But  what  boy  is  that,  I  wonder  ?  and  what 
a  funny  little  monkey  he  is  I " 

^^  Unless  I  am  mistaken,''  said  Mr.  Vere  Saye,  *'  that  young  offi- 
cer has  gained  a  battle  and  is  taking  his  prize  into  port.  Both  those 
dogs  are  spotted  with  blood,  and  the  boy  is  the  very  same  one  that 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ill-looking  straggler  that  passed 
here  an  hour  ago.  It  would  be  a  jolly  joke  if  the  youngster  had  de- 
feated the  whole  party,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  the  dear,  sweet  fellow !  How  manly  and  handsome  he 
looks,  to  be  sure  I "  said  Flossy.     ^*  I  wonder  if  he  is  engaged." 

''  There  you  go,  you  silly  little  thing  I "  said  Mrs.  Eton,  '^  losing 
your  heart  before  you  know  anything  about  the  youth — but  hell 
be  a  great  catch.  Flossy,  so  get  him  if  you  can." 

" Pshaw  1"  said  Flossy,  "can't  I  sympathize  with  the  young 
man  after  he  has  gone  through  such  a  terrible  struggle  ?  " 

Meanwhile  Harry  was  in  sight  of  his  father's  house,  which 
he  knew  from  description.  Entering  the  house,  he  took  his  way 
to  the  library,  where  he  suspected  his  father  would  be  f ouniL  Bore 
enough,  there  sat  Mr.  Morton  reading  by  the  window,  and  when 
he  saw  Harry  he  jumped  up  with  the  first  smile  on  his  face  that 
had  appeared  there  for  many  a  day.  '^  My  dear  boy,"  he  exclaimed, 
''  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ! "  and  he  warmly  embraced  his  soil. 

The  boy  and  the  dogs  lay  down  on  the  rug,  quite  unnoticed  by 
Mr.  Morton,  who  rang  the  bell  and  told  the  servant  he  would  like 
to  see  Mrs.  Morton  in  the  library. 

**  We'll  give  her  a  surprise,  Harry,"  said  he.  Harry  soon  liad 
his  mother  in  his  arms,  and,  giving  her  a  good  hug,  covered  her 
face  with  kisses. 
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My  dear  boy^"  she  said,  ''what  a  splendid  man  yon  haTe 
grown  to  be  I  Bnt  what  is  all  this  menagerie  you  have  bronght 
with  you,  and  whose  child  is  this  ? '' 

''  That/'  said  Harry,  '^  is  my  prize  of  war,  captured  after  a 
bloody  battle.    Sit  down  and  111  tell  you  all  about  if 

At  this  moment  Patch  lan  in,  quite  out  of  breath.  She  was  up 
on  apple-tree  when  informed  by  the  gardener  that  her  brother  had 
arriyed,  and  in  her  haste  to  get  down  had  torn  her  dress  down  the 
back.  She  left  her  hat  up  the  tree,  and  lost  a  shoe  on  her  race  to 
the  house ;  but,  never  minding  these  trifles,  she  burst  into  the 
library,  oTertumed  a  chair,  and,  giving  a  spring  of  about  ten  feet 
toward  her  brother,  landed  with  both  arms  around  his  neck. 

When  Harry  at  last  managed  to  get  his  breath  he  exclaimed, 
''  Well,  you  are  the  same  old  Patch  as  ever ;  but  give  me  a  chance 
to  breathe,  dear.'' 

''No,  I  shan't,"  said  Patch;  "I  shall  kiss  you  for  the  next 
hour,  you  dear  old  handsomest  fellow  in  the  United  States  I " 

Just  then  she  caught  sight  of  the  dogs  and  the  small  boy,  who 
lay  with  his  arm  around  the  neck  of  his  canine  friend,  looking  on 
with  a  pleased  expression. 

Patch  was  at  the  boy's  side  in  a  moment,  and,  standing  him  on 
his  feet,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  cunning  little  monkey  I  What's  his 
name,  Harry,  and  where  did  you  get  him  ?  " 

"I  captured  him  in  war,"  replied  Harry,  "and  his  name  is 
Bene  TravatoJ' 

"  Poor  little  thing  I "  said  Patch  ;  "  perhaps  his  mother  is  crying 
her  eyes  out  now  about  him.  Come,  Benny,  let's  go  into  the 
kitchen  and  get  our  little  hands  and  face  washed.  Have  you  any 
mother,  Benny  ?  "  The  boy  said  nothing,  but  brushed  away  a  tear 
from  his  eye  with  his  dirty  little  hand. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  you  little  monkey  ? "  said  Patch ; 
"  bBven't  you  any  tongue  ?  " 

The  little  fellow  shook  his  head.  "Mercy  on  us  I "  exclaimed 
Pkittht  "the  child  is  dumb."  The  boy  laid  down  by  his  canine 
companion,  and  Harry  commenced  to  tell  his  adventure  on  the 


At  that  moment  there  came  a  loud  knock  at  the  library-door, 
and  Mr.  Morton  rose  to  see  who  was  there.  "  Bless  the  people," 
ABid  Patch,  "  I  wish  they  would  stay  away ;  some  stupid  old  bore, 
m  warrant,  that  nobody  cares  to  see." 

*'  Why,  Angelina  I "  said  her  mother,  reprovingly. 
20 
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Yes,  mamsy/'  said  Patch,  "I  know;  but  it's  so  proYoking 
when  Harry  has  such  interesting  things  to  tell  us." 

At  that  instant  Mr.  Morton  returned,  ushering  in  Mr.  Yere 
Saye,  who  was  immediately  introduced  to  Harry  and  informed 
that  he  was  just  about  to  recount  some  interesting  particulars  of  an 
eyent  that  had  occurred  on  his  way  up  from  the  landing. 

"Yes/*  said  Mr.  Vere  Saye,  "I  happen  to  know  something 
about  it,  you  know.  I  saw  the  lieutenant  go  by  with  his  dogs,  and 
recognized  the  boy  as  one  whom  I  saw  on  the  shoulder  of  a  stroller, 
and,  seeing  blood  on  the  dogs,  I  took  in  the  situation  at  once.  Mr. 
Eton  and  I  rode  down  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  found  a  place 
where  the  ground  was  all  torn  up,  and  there  were  clots  of  blood 
here  and  there.  We  followed  a  bloody  trail  down  hill  directly 
toward  the  water.  The  villains  no  doubt  had  a  boat  lying  near 
by,  as  there  was  the  mark  of  a  boat's  keel  in  the  mud,  and  they  left 
an  old  bloody  jacket  that  we  held  as  eyidenoe.^' 

"Thank  QoiV  then  said  Harry,  "I  didn't  kiU  the  fel- 
low." 

"  Oh,  do  come,  Harry,  tell  us  all  about  it,"  exclaimed  Patch, 
unable  to  conceal  her  impatience.  ''Mr.  Saye,  please  sit  down, 
and  let  Harry  tell  his  own  story." 

The  latter,  thus  pressed,  gaye  a  complete  account  of  his  late  ad- 
venture, which  was  eagerly  listened  to  by  all.  The  little  boy, 
moved  by  curiosity,  approached  Harry's  chair,  looking  up  into  his 
face  with  his  large  dark  eyes,  now  and  then  nodding  his  head  and 
smiling  approvingly  as  Harry  told  the  story  in  detail. 

"There  lies  the  key  to  a  mystery,"  said  Mr.  Vere  Saye.  '*If 
the  child  could  talk,  young  as  he  is,  he  could  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing to  light  some  deep  iniquity.  I  only  wish  I  was  a  detective,  just 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  hunting  down  those  fellows,  using  the  boy 
as  a  clew  to  catch  them.  The  boy  has  been  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech,  and  is  used  by  a  gang  of  robbers  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting him  through  a  window-pane  after  the  glass  is  removed,  so  that 
he  can  open  the  outer  doors  and  let  in  the  thieves.  In  England  we 
would  soon  ferret  out  the  fellows,  but  your  detective  system  in  this 
country  is  of  small  value.  From  wha£  I  am  told,  I  imagine  the 
fellows  are  in  very  little  danger  of  being  arrested." 

Just  as  Mr.  Vere  Saye  uttered  these  words  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eton, 
accompanied  by  Flossy,  walked  into  the  room. 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Mr.  Eton ;  "we  have  the 
finest  detective  system  in  New  York  of  any  place  in  the  world. 
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You  Britishers  always  think  you  haye  eyerything  better  than  any- 
body else.    Don't  you  haye  house-breaking  in  London  P  " 

'^ Certainly  we  do/'  replied  the  Englishman^  ''but  London  is 
larger  than  a  dozen  New  Yorks,  and^  of  course,  we  haye  a  great 
number  of  thieyes/' 

"AU  owing,"  said  Eton,  "to  your  bloated  aristocracy  owning 
an  the  land  and  not  leaying  any  for  the  poor  to  work.  If  the  peo- 
ple had  a  chance  to  till  the  ground  there  would  be  fewer  thieyes. 
AH  our  professional  thieyes  come  from  England.  We  haye  none 
in  the  rural  districts." 

**  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Vere  Saye,  "  the  thieyes  can  come  here 
and  haye  all  the  land  they  want  to  tilL  It  seems  they  prefer  steal- 
ing to  working." 

''Our  free  institutions  soon  cure  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Eton.  "As 
0oon  as  the  emigrant  sees  the  highest  positions  open  to  him  he 
hopes  to  reach  them." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  after  the  exiles  haye  senred 
a  term  or  two  in  the  penitentiary  they  may  get  into  Congress,  and, 
now  I  think  of  it^  I  remember  some  time  ago  hearing  of  one  of  your 
members  of  Congress  who  sold  out  the  nayy  and  pocketed  some 
miUions  of  dollars,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  ran  for  the  Senate. 
Your  free  institutions  are  altogether  too  liberal.  In  England  a 
robber  of  that  kind  would  pass  at  least  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
looking  through  the  bars  of  a  prison.  You  remember  that  eyen 
Iiord  Bacon's  great  name  didn't  saye  him  when  he  was  found  guilty 
of  malfeasance  in  ofBce." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  who  was  not  much  on  ar- 
gmnent  "  I  go  to  sleep  nights  now  in  perfect  comfort.  I  know 
that  the  chief  of  our  police  has  his  men  on  watch  in  eyery  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  then  I  haye  a  safe  that  will  defy  all  the  thieyes  in 
ttie  world." 

"  Yet,"  said  Mr.  Vere  Saye,  "  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 
awoke  some  morning  to  find  yourself  robbed."    . 

Mrs.  Eton  here  interrupt^  the  conyersation,  and  had  to  be  told 
an  the  story  oyer  again,  while  Flossy  caressed  the  interesting 
ibongh  dirty  little  oaptiye.  Then  she  and  Patch  took  him  to  the 
kitchen  and  gaye  him  a  complete  ablution,  mne^.  to  the  benefit  of 
his  personal  appearance. 

Patch  remembered  some  clothes  that  had  belonged  to  her  brother 
in  bis  early  youth,  and,  running  up-stairs,  soon  retiiumed  with  a 
sapply  sufScient  for  the  necessities  of  Bene  Trovato,  Wtio  shortly 
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appeared  attired  in  a  laced  Bhirt,  red  stockings,  and  his  chestnut 
curls  surmounted  with  a  crimson  fez  with  blue  silk  tassels. 

The  company  were  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the  little  waif, 
now  that  he  was  dressed  in  clean  clothes,  and  he  was  handed  around 
and  kissed  by  all  the  ladies. 

The  little  one  bore  his  honors  unflinchingly,  and  seemed  de- 
lighted with  his  new  prospects,  while  Jupiter,  which  had  carried 
the  youngster  on  his  back  from  the  battle-field,  eyed  him  despond- 
ingly  from  a  distance,  as  if  the  boy  had  grown  too  distinguished 
for  him  to  associate  with  any  longer. 

-  Just  as  the  company  passed  in  to  tea  Louise  Morton  returned 
from  a  ride,  in  company  with  Edgar  Lane.  She  had  been  to  yisit 
a  Mrs.  Ellsmere,  who  lived  about  fiye  miles  distant,  and,  as  she 
entered  the  room,  her  cheeks  blooming  and  her  eyes  brightened 
with  the  ride,  Harry  thought  he  had  neyer  seen  anytiiing  so  beauti- 
ful in  his  life,  unless,  perhaps,  it  was  the  fair  being  who  had  lately 
left  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 

Harry  approached  Louise  affectionately,  but,  throwing  her  hat 
upon  the  sofa,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  ''  How  do  you  do, 
Harry  ?  So  you  are  here  at  last  with  your  menagerie,"  and  she 
looked  contemptuously  at  the  dogs. 

'^  Louise,"  said  Harry,  ''  is  that  all  you  haye  to  say  after  a  three 
years'  absence  ?  Hayen't  you  a  kiss  for  one  who  has  been  away  so 
long  ?  "  and  he  looked  yery  much  mortified. 

*'0h,  you  know  Fm  not  gushing,  Harry,  like  Patch,*'  said 
Louise.  '^  Patch  does  enough  of  that  kind  of  thing  for  two  of  us ; 
but  you  may  kiss  me  if  you  like.  I  didn't  know  you  had  been 
gone  so  long ;  it  seems  only  the  other  day,  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  you  told  me  you  hoped  I  would  mend  my  manners  when 
you  saw  me  again.  Do  you  think  them  improyed  f /'  she  asked, 
cynically. 

''  Oh,  sister,"  said  Harry,  ''can  you  remember  such  trifles  after 
the  lapse  of  years  ?  Salt  water  with  me  has  washed  out  any  little 
asperity  I  might  haye  had  in  days  gone  by." 

''  But  I,"  she  replied,  ''  haye  had  no  salt  water  to  wash  out 
mine ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  washed  in  deeper  than  eyer." 

"  Louise,"  said  her  father,  "you  forget  yourself." 

*'  Yes,  papa  ?  " 

''  And  you  forget  that  Mr.  Yere  Saye  and  Mr.  Eton  and  Miss 
Oarrolton  haye  not  been  noticed  by  you." 

"  Yes,  papa  ?   We  see  each  other  eyery  hour  in  the  day.** 
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Aa  she  said  this  she  flung  a  look  of  defiance  at  Mr.  Yere  Saye, 
who  coolly  remarked,  ''  Miss  Morton  is  always  so  jolly,  one  can 
forget  being  oyerlooked  on  her  brother's  arriyal,  and  the  joy  she 
must  feel  at  seeing  him  again." 

This  cut  made  Louise  more  angry  than  eyer,  and  she  regarded 
the  speaker  with  one  of  her  cold,  steel  looks— enough  to  freeze  the 
blood  in  his  yeins.  The  look  said  as  plainly  as  possible,  ''  I  hate 
you  I "    But  Mr.  Saye  only  smiled,  and  said  nothing. 

Louise  seemed  to  be  in  one  of  her  worst  moods.  Something  had 
gone  wrong  on  the  ride,  and  she  was  for  the  moment  at  war  with 
all  the  world.  Her  appearance  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  eyening, 
though  eyery  one  else  seemed  determined  to  be  happy  notwith- 
standing what  had  occurred. 

As  to  the  beautiful  boy,  sitting  at  the  tea-table,  she  merely 
pointed  at  him  and  asked,  '^  Who  is  that  ?  " 

''That,"  answered  Patch,  '^is  Benny,  whom  Harry  rescued 
from  some  robbers.  He  is  dressed  up  in  some  of  Harry's  youthful 
clothes.     I  wish  you  could  haye  seen  him  in  his  old  duds." 

'*  A  pauper ! "  said  Louise.  ''  How  long  is  it  since  the  poor-house 
was  opened  and  the  inmates  inyited  to  tea  at  Hawks'  Boost?  Papa» 
haye  you  changed  your  rdle  t  '* 

**  No,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  ''I  neyer  change  my  r6le,  as  you  will 
find  if  you  liye  long  enough ;  but  I  will  stake  my  existence  that 
tills  child  has  good  blood  in  his  yeins.  He  has  an  aristocratic  ap- 
pearance from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  He 
seems  perfectly  at  home  in  polite  society,  and  is  certainly  much 
better  behayed  than  some  of  us."  Mr.  Morton  looked  keenly  at 
his  daughter,  who  only  said, 

''Tea,  papa  ?"  and  subsided  for  the  moment 

"  What  a  hateful  character  1 "  thought  the  Englishman. 

''  What  a  disappointment  she  is  to  me  after  three  years'  absence  I " 
thought  Harry. 

"  Poor  Louise  must  be  ill,"  said  Flossy  to  Mrs.  Eton.  ''I  am 
sure  if  I  had  such  a  handsome  brother  whom  I  hadn't  seen  for  three 
jeara  I  should  feel  like  eating  him." 

''  Louise  is  simply  nasty,"  replied  Mrs.  Eton.  ''  She  would  like 
to  eat  up  only  those  whom  she  hates,  and  I  belieye  she  hates  her 
brother." 

'*  For  my  part,"  said  Patch,  "  I  think  Louise  is  like  Minerva — 
without  a  heart."  Patch  was  delighted  to  show  her  knowledge  of  the 
heathen  mythology,  which  she  was  studying  under  Miss  Schwartz* 
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*'  But/^  said  Harry,  ^'you  haven't  heard  half  of  my  adyentnres. 
I  haven't  had  time  to  tell  yon  all  that  has  oocurred."  Patch  was 
on  his  knee  in  a  moment  with  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

'^  Do  tell  us  some  more/'  she  said. 

Flossy,  very  much  interested,  looked  into  his  eyes.  '^  I  declare,'' 
she  whispered  to  Mrs.  Eton,  '^he  is  the  sweetest  fellow  I  ever 
met." 

'*  Flossy,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  ''you  are  incorrigible ;  you'd  better 
ask  him  if  he  is  engaged." 

''I  know  he  isn't,"  said  Flossy.  ''  He  has  had  no  chance,  and 
I  am  sure  he  wouldn't  engage  himself  to  one  of  those  horrid  half- 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  He  has  been  looking  at  me  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eye." 

Do  go  on,  Harry,"  said  Patch.  *'  I  am  dying  of  curiosity." 
Well,"  said  Harry,  ''  when  I  went  on  board  the  steamboat  this 
morning  my  dogs  behaved  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner. 
There  was  a  young  lady  sitting  by  herself,  and  they  lay  down  at 
her  feet,  seeming  to  take  her  under  their  protection.  They  fol- 
lowed her  eyery  movement,  and  when  she  changed  her  seat  they 
planted  themselves  at  her  side.  When  we  reached  the  landing  at 
Saugerties  the  young  lady  stepped  upon  the  plank  to  go  ashore ; 
it  turned,  and  she  was  suddenly  thrown  into  the  water,  but  she  was 
hardly  overboard  before  the  dogs  were  at  her  side,  and  soon  landed 
her  safely  upon  the  beach.  I  picked  her  up  in  my  arms  and  ran 
with  her  on  board  the  steamboat.  Dr.  Preston,  who  was  on  board, 
took  charge  of  her,  and  she  was  soon  as  well  as  ever." 

"That  doctor  is  an  old  tadpole,"  said  Patch.  "Ill  bet  a 
chicken  he'll  want  to  doctor  you,  Harry,  with  his  morua  nuHcoKs 
as  soon  as  he  gets  hold  of  you.  His  favorite  remedy  for  toothache 
is  to  seat  the  patient  on  a  hot  stove  with  his  mouth  full  of  cold 
water,  and  wait  until  it  boils." 

''Patch,"  said  her  father,  "your  descriptions  are  far  from  ele- 
gant.   Miss  Schwartz  must  be  talked  to." 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  Patch  as  she  went  oyer  to  her  father  and 
kissed  him,  whispering,  "he  really  does  look  like  a  tadpole,"  and 
back  she  flew  to  Harry's  knee. 

"I  never,"  continued  Harry,  "saw  anything  so  beautiful  as  this 
young  lady.  If  she  had  been  sculptured  in  marble  her  form  could 
not  have  been  more  perfect,  and  a  painter  could  scarcely  have  done 
justice  to  her  features.  Dr.  Preston  said  she  bore  a  strong  likeness 
to  Louise,  and,  now  that  I  recognize  the  resemblance,  it  la  indeed 
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striking.  Were  I  to  meet  them  together  I  could  hardly  tell  them 
apart  The  only  diflerence  I  notice  is  that  the  young  lady's  hair  is 
a  golden  brown." 

Lonise's  eyes  flashed  fire.  '^  Some  milliner's  apprentice,  I  have 
no  doubt.  She  carried  her  advertising  card  in  her  greasy  reticule, 
and  gaye  you  one  at  parting,  I  presume." 

"No,  Louise,"  said  Harry,  quietly,  ''she  was  a  thoroughbred 
lady.  Her  manners  were  perfect,  and  her  conyersation  showed 
education  and  refinement." 

''And  yet,"  said  Louise,  with  one  of  her  dangerous  looks,  "you 
are  afraid  to  show  her  advertising  card  ;  and  as  for  your  knowledge 
of  thoroughbreds,  I  doubt  if  your  cruise  among  the  mulattoes  of 
the  West  Indies  has  enlightened  you  much  in  that  respect.  If 
my  memory  serres  me,  you  were  not  very  choice  in  your  acquaint- 
ances in  your  youthful  days." 

"  Louise,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  "this  is  intolerable.  Don't  forget 
your  duties  to  your  company  and  the  respect  you  owe  to  your 
brother."    Louise's  lip  curled  higher  than  eyer,  but  she  s^d  nothing. 

"  No,  Louise,"  said  Harry,  patiently,  "  she  had  no  advertising 
card.  She  thanked  the  doctor  and  myself,  and  when  I  asked  her 
name  she  gave  it  to  me." 

^'Oh,  tell  us  her  name,  Harry,"  said  Patch ;  "I  am  dying  to 
know  it" 

"  I  am  not  pledged  to  secrecy,"  said  Harry,  "  and  the  name  is  a 
very  simple  one — Mary  Ghde." 

If  a  bolt  of  lightning  had  suddenly  fallen  into  the  midst  of 
them  it  could  hardly  have  produced  a  greater  excitement  than  did 
the  announcement  of  this  name.  Mrs.  Morton  jumped  up  from 
her  chair  and  gasped,  "  Mary  Gale  I  Why,  that  was — ^"  She  stopped 
suddenly,  for  her  husband's  eye  was  fixed  sternly  upon  her,  while  he 
became  deadly  pale. 

"  Mary  Gale  1 "  said  Mr.  Yere  Saye,  anxiously ;  "  are  you  sure 
that  was  the  name  ?" 

"  Yon  may  have  misunderstood  the  name,"  said  Mr.  Morton  to 
Harry,  his  lip  quivering  as  he  spoke. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Harry,  "I  can  not  be  mistaken,  for  I  read  the 
young  lady's  name  on  her  traveling-bag.  It's  a  conmion  enough 
name,  I  am  sure." 

"Your  heroine,"  said  Louise,  "seems  to  have  created  some 
excitement.  Didn't  she  offer  you  her  address  ?  It  would  have 
been  in  keeping  with  the  whole  romantic  incident." 
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"No,^^  replied  Harry,  ''she  did  not,  and  it  was  not  the  part 
of  a  gentleman  in  me  to  gratify  my  curiosity  by  asking  it" 

''As  Harry  says,  the  name  is  a  common  one/'  said  Mr.  Morton 
in  a  hollow  Toice.  The  company  were  struck  with  his  emotion. 
"  The  name/'  he  said,  "  is  connected  with  some  early  associations 
of  Mrs.  Morton  and  myself,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  mentioned 
again.  This  young  person  could  not  be  connected  with  our  ac- 
quaintance, who  died  more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  did  she  not,  Elea- 
nor?" 

"  Yes,  yes, "said  Mrs,  Morton,  "more  than  twenty  years  ago," 
and  she  arose  and  staggered  toward  the  door.  Her  husband  sprang 
to  her  assistance  and  helped  her  from  the  room. 

"  Courage,  courage,  Eleanor,"  he  said.  "  Don't  give  way ;  eyery- 
thing  depends  on  you."  He  returned  to  the  parlor  to  make  excuBes 
to  the  company*  His  face  was  pale ;  he  had  evidently  endured  a 
seyere  shock. 

It  would  haye  been  useless  to  try  and  conyince  the  company 
that  there  was  not  some  mystery  inyolyed  that  the  Mortons  did  not 
want  discussed ;  but  Mr.  Morton  did  his  best  to  turn  the  matter  ofL 

" I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "to  haye  to  apologize  for  Mrs.  Morton, 
who  will  not  be  able  to  come  down  again  to-night.  She  ia  yery 
nenrous,  the  name  of  the  young  lady  haying  reyiyed  recollectiona 
of  the  past  that  are  not  agreeable ;  therefore  I  beg  that  the  matter 
be  not  again  referred  to." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Vere  Saye,  "  I  would  giye  anything  to  find 
this  Miss  Mary  Oale.  I  would  esteem  it  a  great  f  ayor  if  you  would 
giye  me  any  information  regarding  persons  of  that  name.  My  errand 
to  this  country  is  principally  on  this  account." 

Mr.  Vere  Saye  could  not  help  noticing  that  Mr.  Morton  grew 
paler  than  oyer,  "I  can  not  tell  you  anything  that  would  help 
you  in  any  way,"  he  said.  "  The  person  I  knew  died  some  twenty 
years  ago,  and  could  not  by  any  possibility  haye  been  related  to  any 
one  in  whom  you  are  interested.  The  deceased  was  in  a  position 
of  life  in  which  you  or  your  friends  could  haye  had  no  interest." 

"Let  me  ask  you  one  question,"  said  the  Englishman.  "Had 
this  person  any  children  ?" 

"None  whateyer,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  looking  his  questioner 
calmly  in  the  face,  while  his  soul  was  torn  by  conflicting  emotions 
at  being  called  upon  to  answer  questions  in  regard  to  a  matter  evi- 
dently intensely  painful  to  him. 

I  must  try  and  find  the  young  lady  at  all  hazards,"  said  Mjx 
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Saje  as  he  walked  off  to  join  the  young  people,  who  were  trying 
in  yain  to  be  cheeif ol,  now  that  all  cheerfulness  had  been  taken  out 
of  them* 

At  length  Mrs.  Eton  said  she  must  go,  and  requested  Mr.  Yere 
Saye  to  accompany  her  party  in  case  they  should  encounter  any 
stragglers,  for  she  had  not  much  faith  in  Mr.  Eton's  prowess  in 
such  a  contingency. 

On  their  arriyal  at  Mrs.  Eton's  ^'Dore-cote  "  Flossy  was  asked 
to  walk  in  and  wait  for  her  father,  but  Mr.  Oarrolton  had  already 
arrired  from  the  city,  and  was  waiting  in  the  parlor,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Eton,  who  was  anxious  to  learn  the  price  of  cot- 
ton. 

''Cotton  is  firm,'' said  Oarrolton,  ''but  here  is  something  in  the 
paper  to  interest  you — an  account  of  another  great  robbery." 

"Ah,"  said  Eton,  "some  fool,  I  suppose,  who  wouldn't  follow 
my  example  and  get  a  proper  strong-box  made.  I  defy  the  deyil 
to  rob  me." 

"  Bead  it,"  said  Mr.  Carrolton  ;  and  Mr.  Eton  read  as  follows  : 
'"Bold  Bobbery  I !  I  We  learn  that  last  night  the  counting-house 
of  Eton  A  Co.  was  entered  by  burglars,  who  broke  open  his  mag- 
nificent back-action,  stone-dtrf ended,  burglar-proof  strong-box  and 
abstracted  a  large  amount  of  money  therefrom.'  This  is  impossi- 
ble ! "  exclaimed  Eton,  jumping  up ;  "  it's  a  hoax  I " 

"  Bead  on,"  said  Carrolton ;  **  or  shall  I  read  for  you,  as  you 
aeem  excited  P  " 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I'm  not  excited  ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  d — d 
word  of  it." 

"And,  husband,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  "eyen  if  the  story  is 
true,  why  should  you  get  excited  ?  The  house  of  Eton  &  Co.  can 
stand  it" 

"  All  I  haye  in  the  world,"  said  Eton,  "  is  in  that  safe.  But  it's  a 
lie — a  hoax — and  I  won't  belieyeawordof  it  until  I  see  for  mysell" 

"  Let  me  read  it,"  said  Carrolton.  "  'When  the  clerk  came  in 
the  morning  he  found  the  watchmen  employed  to  guard  the  prem- 
ises hfihed  in  their  bunks,  fast  asleep,  haying  evidently  been  drugged. 
Their  double-barreled  guns  lay  near  them  with  the  loads  drawn. 
The  strong-box  had  been  opened  by  a  key  and  left  open.' " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Eton,  whose  coolness  was  fast  eyapo- 
rating,  "  the  outer  door  ;  that  might  happen ;  but  the  citadel — ^no 
one  could  have  got  into  it — ^never  I    Carrolton,  read  on." 

'  The  robbers,  by  some  process  known  only  to  themselves, 
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opened  all  the  iron  doors  leading  to  what  our  townsman  caDB  the 
citadel,  and,  as  the  doors  were  not  injured,  they  must  haye  been 
furnished  with  keys.  The  thieves  seem  to  hare  been  waggishly 
inclined,  as  they  left  a  memorandum  stating  that  they  had  only 
taken  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  would  call  again.''' 

At  this  point  Mr.  Eton  fairly  howled,  and  tore  up  and  down 
the  room  like  a  madman.  '^  Why,  d — ^n  it,  Mr.  Carrolton,  thaf  s 
the  profits  on  two  ships'  cargoes,  and  the  Lord  knows  when  I 
can  make  it  up  again.  I'm  a  ruined  man.  Fanny,  we  must  take 
a  smaller  house — ^no  more  dinners,  no  more  breakfasts — and  d— n 
me  if  I  ever  pay  Deville  that  supper." 

'^  Let  me  continue,"  said  Carrolton.  **  The  fellows  must  have 
been  friendly  to  you.    Just  hear  the  winding  up ;  it's  quite  funny." 

*^  Funny,  the  devil  1 "  exclaimed  Eton.  **  I  don't  see  any  joke 
about  it." 

**  ^  After  taking  the  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  notes,' " 
continued  Carrolton,  reading,  '^  Hhey  posted  a  placard  on  the  outer 
door  to  the  following  effect :  ''Job  Eton,  we  take  seventy  thousand 
dollars  to  punish  you  for  your  meanness.  We  found  your  wife's 
diamonds,  appropriated  on  a  former  occasion,  to  be  French  paste, 
valued  in  Paris  at  thirty-five  hundred  francs.  So  we  take  forty 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  us  for  that  disappointment  Then  you 
were  so  mean  as  to  draw  thirty  thousand  dollars  from  Morton's 
bank  when  a  run  was  made  upon  it.  So  we  take  thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  punish  you  for  that.  Try  and  do  better,  or  we  will  visit 
you  again." ' " 

''  It's  an  infamous  lie,"  roared  Eton.  ''  Those  diamonds  were 
of  the  first  water.    Carrolton,  read  on." 

'' '  Knowing  that  the  house  of  Eton  ft  Co.  can  stand  any  amount 
of  shaving,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  again  when  we  may  happen 
to  be  short  of  funds.  We  recommend  our  friend  Job  to  buy  a  dog 
in  place  of  the  two  old  women  he  depended  on  to  dtf end  his  prem« 
ises.' " 

By  this  time  Mr.  Eton  was  quite  subdued.  He  sat  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  when  his  wife  added  the  final  feather  to  the 
camel's  overburdened,  back. 

She  stepped  up  to  her  spouse,  and,  pulling  his  hands  away  from 
his  face,  said,  sternly,  ''Mr.  Eton,  is  it  true  that  you  have  degraded 
your  wife  by  making  her  wear  imitation  diamonds,  ^d  that  I  am 
to  be  held  up  as  the  laughing-stock  of  all  New  York  ?  ITon  old 
wretch  1    I  could  scratch  your  eyes  out  1 " 
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Why,  my  dear  Fanny,  it'a  all  a  lie.  I  never — ** 
I  don't  belieye  a  word  you  Bay/'  said  Mrs.  Eton.  '^I  see 
ihxoagh  yon  now,  and  will  never  truBt  yon  again.  Think  how 
fondly  I  loved  yon,  yet  yon  made  me  wear  paste  when  I  thought 
I  was  wearing  the  finest  set  of  diamonds  in  town.  I  shall  go  to 
Paris  by  the  next  packet,  stay  there  three  years,  and  entertain  hand- 
somely, and  people  will  know  that,  although  you  are  mean  enough 
to  palm  off  paste  diamonds  on  your  wife,  she  knows  how  to  enter- 
tain as  a  millionaire's  wife  ought  to.  I'll  stay  abroad  until  my 
heart  recovers  from  this  dreadful  blow.  0  husband  I  how  could 
you  treat  me  so  when  I  gave  you  all  the  pure,  fresh  feelings  of  my 
virgin  heart — ^you  whom  I  loved  so  much  ? "  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Mr.  Eton  was  almost  beside  himself  when  the  Englishman 
broke  in :  ^'So  much  for  your  boajsted  police  force  in  New  York 
diy.  Such  perfection  can  only  exist  under  the  free  constitution  of 
this  great  country,  where  the  eagle  screams  and  the  British  lion 
runs  away  in  terror  at  the  sound ;  where  a  statesman  can  steal  a 
whole  navy  and  still  be  a  popular  leader  of  his  party.  It's  enough 
to  make  a  man  die  laughing.    I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  my  dear 


sir.'* 


The  Job  of  our  story  had  not  the  patience  of  his  Scriptural 
namesake,  and  he  broke  out :  ^'  D — ^n  it,  Mr.  Yere  Saye,  you  are 
piling  it  on  too  strong.  Didn't  we  lick  you  clean  off  the  sea  in  our 
last  war?  and  in  our  next  we'll  plant  a  barrel  of  powder  in  the  mid- 
dle of  your  dirty  little  island  and  blow  you  all  to  kingdom  come. 
The  house  of  Eton  &  Co.,  I'll  have  you  to  know,  can  stand  twice 
as  great  a  loss  as  this,  and  can  hold  its  own  with  the  best  houses 
in  liondon  or  elsewhere.  It's  an  infernal  lie  about  those  diamonds 
being  paste — ^got  up  to  injure  my  reputation.  Fanny,  my  darling, 
yon  shall  have  another  set  by  the  packet  Henry  Clay  that  will  beat 
everything  in  the  country,  and  you  can  get  them  tested  by  Bullion 
ft  Co.'' 

*'  O  my  darling  ducky  I "  said  Mrs.  Eton,  "  I  knew  you 
woaldn't  see  my  heart  break,  and  I  shall  love  you  better  than  ever. 
I  won't  go  to  Paris,  and  I  won't  flirt  with  the  young  men." 

''Then,  darling,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  ^' order  the  carriage  to  be  at 
the  door  in  time  to  reach  the  next  boat,  for  I  must  be  in  the  city 
to-morrow  as  soon  as  possible."  Then  the  company  bade  them 
good-night  and  departed — ^Flossy  and  her  father  for  their  cottage, 
and  Mr.  Vere  Saye  for  the  ''Dove  "  tavenu 
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Mr.  Saye  had  no  sooner  reached  his  room  than  he  took  from  his 
trunk  a  small  bundle,  from  which  he  drew  oat  a  child's  suit  of 
clothes  marked  '^0.  G/'  on  the  waistband.  The  cap  was  marked 
'^T.  0."  on  the  inside  lining.  From  the  pocket  of  the  dress  he 
took  a  white  handkerchief  marked  in  faded  letters  '^  Mary  Chile." 
Mr.  Yere  Saye  had  carried  these  relics  with  him  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  through  all  the  yioissitudes  of  life,  which  in  his  case 
had  been  many. 

**  The  first  clew  I  haye  yet  had,"  said  he,  ''to  the  mjrstery  of 
my  birth  and  name.  I  wonder  who  this  girl  can  be.  The  name 
is  by  no  means  a  common  one,  as  Mr.  Morton  would  pretend ;  aud 
why  all  this  excitement  on  the  part  of  himself  and  wife  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name  F  There  is  something  mysterious  in  it  all, 
but  I  will  ferret  it  out  in  good  time." 

Mr.  Yere  Saye  caref  uUy  locked  up  his  treasure,  and  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXYII. 

AGinBS  JLIH)  KABT  GALE. 

TwBifnr  years  haye  passed  since  we  haye  heard  anything  of 
Agnes  Gale,  whom  we  left  at  Gale's  Point,  sitting  with  her  little 
daughter  by  the  grayes  of  Samson  CK)liah  and  Betsy  Jane,  with  no 
object  in  life  except  the  welfare  of  the  little  atom  of  humanity  at 
her  side,  then  just  learning  to  lisp  the  name  of  mamma. 

Agnes,  when  she  lost  her  mother,  her  two  boys,  her  huBband^ 
and  finally  her  true  and  tried  old  friends,  thought  there  was  noth- 
ing else  worth  Hying  for,  and  would  haye  mourned  away  her  life 
oyer  the  grayes  of  her  two  dear  friends,  forgetful  of  the  olaima 
upon  her  of  the  little  girl  that  was  just  beginning  to  toddle  axound 
the  room.  But  gradually  life  seemed  to  be  more  endurable,  as  all 
the  loye  she  had  possessed  for  the  lost  ones  gradually  centered  in 
her  daughter. 

And  so  time  wore  on  at  Gale's  Point,  where  Agnes  and  little 
Mary  and  the  old  housekeeper  liyed  together  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month,  Agnes  learning  to  bow  to  the  dispensations  of 
Proyidence,  and  teaching  by  example  to  those  around  her  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity. 
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As  regarded  the  necessaries  of  life,  Agnes  had  no  fear  of  the 
fatnre,  for  she  understood,  when  her  brother-in-law  Charles  left 
for  China,  that  she  had  ample  means  in  bank,  and  would  receire 
six  hundred  dollars  quarterly— a  sum  more  than  ample  for  her 
wants.  She  knew  that  Samson  Goliah  had  left  a  nice  little  sum 
inyested  somewhere,  and  that  when  the  estate  was  settled  she 
would  be  provided  for  fully. 

As  her  child  was  the  owner  of  Gale  House,  they  were  always  cer- 
tain of  a  roof  oyer  their  heads.  After  all,  she  thought  she  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  as  poverty  was  not  added  to  her  other 
misfortunes. 

When  Agnes  felt  her  mind  a  little  more  at  ease,  she  sent  for  the 
lawyer  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  her  afEairs,  in  order  to  learn 
exactly  how  matters  stood. 

The  lawyer  informed  her  that  there  was  no  estate  except  the 
homestead ;  that,  previous  to  his  sailing  for  China,  Charles  Gale, 
as  trustee,  had  converted  all  investments  into  cash,  which  he  had 
no  doubt  taken  to  China  as  the  best  place  to  invest  it ;  thai  he 
had  left  two  years'  salary  in  bank  for  Agnes,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that 
amount  would  be  ample  for  her  support  until  he  could  return  or 
send  remittances. 

The  property  had  thus  all  gone  down  with  the  ship.  Five  thou- 
sand dollars-— the  amount  in  bank— could  not  last  many  years  even 
with  the  greatest  economy,  and  poverty  stared  Agnes  in  the  face. 

She  offered  Gale  House  for  sale,  but  no  one  wanted  it  on  any 
terms.  ITothing  but  ill  luck  had  followed  it  ever  since  it  was  built, 
and  it  would  bring,  it  was  thought,  misfortune  on  aU  who  lived  in  it. 
Agnes  had  no  superstitious  fears,  and  did  not  really  regret  hav- 
ing to  remain  for  the  present  in  a  place  endeared  to  her  by  many 
happy  recollections. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  loss  of  the  Nimrod,  Agnes 
receiyed  an  anonymous  letter,  cautioning  her  to  take  great  care  of 
her  little  girl,  as  there  was  a  plot  on  foot  to  steal  the  child.  The 
writer  advised  her  to  go  to  some  obscure  part  of  the  country  and 
live  under  an  assumed  name.  But  where  could  she  go  ?  She  knew 
of  no  one  outside  of  Manchester,  and  she  was  utterly  unfitted  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  buffet  with  its  hardships. 

Her  lawyer,  to  whom  she  showed  the  letter,  saw  that,  although 
the  words  were  misspelled,  the  meaning  was  well  expressed,  and  he 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  disguised  handwriting.  ''It  is  a 
scheme  for  extorting  money,  no  doubt,"  said  he,  ''  and  you  will 
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soon  receiye  another  asking  for  it,  as  a  seoority  against  your  being 
troubled  again." 

The  lawyer  advised  her  to  stay  vhere  she  was  for  the  present^ 
and  not  to  mention  the  receipt  of  the  letter  to  any  one.  Upon  a 
closer  examination  of  the  epistle,  the  water-mark — '*  Grips,  Al- 
bany*'— ^appeared  in  one  comer  of  the  sheet  in  letters  so  faint  as 
to  be  hardly  distinguishable.  ^ 

A  month  passed  away  before  anything  farther  occurred. 

One  night  in  December  a  storm  was  raging  around  Gale's  Point 
The  sleet  rattled  like 'buckshot  against  the  shutters,  and  the  house 
shook  so  violently  in  the  wind  that  Agnes  became  alarmed  and 
clasped  her  little  daughter  closer  to  her  bosom.  She  thought  she 
had  never  experienced  so  fierce  a  tempest ;  it  brought  to  mind  the 
storm  in  which  her  husband  had  perished.  ''  It  was  in  such  a 
stoHU  as  this,''  she  said,  **  that  husband,  brother,  and  sister,  and  all 
our  wealth  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.'' 

Agnes  became  so  nervous  that  she  was  obliged  to  summon  the 
housekeeper,  who,  quite  as  much  terrified  as  herself,  was  glad  of 
the  opportunity  for  companionship.  '^  God  help  the  poor  sailors 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  Mrs.  Gtsle  I "  she  said  ;  ''  in  all  my  expe- 
rience I  have  never  seen  such  weather  in  this  place."  As  she 
spoke,  a  tree  was  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  dashed  against  the 
front  door  with  such  force  as  to  break  it  in.  The  storm  howled 
through  the  entry,  which  was  now  rapidly  filling  with  rain  and 
sleet.  It  seemed  as  if  ten  thousand  Furies  were  at  work  down- 
stairs tearing  everything  to  pieces.  The  cold  penetrated  to  the 
upper  floor,  and  all  the  clothing  they  could  put  on  did  not  suffice 
to  keep  the  inmates  warm. 

Suddenly  the  housekeeper  exclaimed,  ''I  smeU  smoke,  as  if 
wood-work  was  on  fire."  Agnes  held  her  child  close  to  her  bosom 
and  opened  the  chamber-door,  when  the  smoke  burst  into  fhe  room, 
almost  choking  them. 

"  Gome,"  said  Agnes  to  the  housekeeper,  **  the  house  is  on  fixe. 
It  only  needed  this  to  make  our  case  deplorable  indeed." 

The  old  housekeeper  was  almost  fainting,  and  so  bewildered 
that,  if  left  to  herself,  she  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  flames. 
But  Agnes,  with  a  strength  and  resolution  that  astonished  herself, 
urged  her  along  to  the  front  door,  which  they  reached  just  as  the 
fiames  leaped  up  the  stairs.  In  another  moment  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  house  was  ablaze. 

Agnes  bent  her  footsteps  toward  the  old  gardener's  cottage,  a 
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few  yards  distant^  carrying  her  child  and  urging  the  old  house- 
keeper alongy  while  the  storm  beat  down  on  her  deroted  head. 

When  the  gardener  was  awakened  he  found  Oale  House  all  in 
a  hlaze,  and  the  forms  and  features  of  the  wretched  fugitiyes  as 
yisible  in  the  glare  as  if  it  were  daylight.  They  were  made  as  com* 
fortable  as  possible,  but  the  poor  old  housekeeper  had  received  so 
great  a  shock  from  cold  and  fright  that  she  died  before  morning. 
Agnes's  last  friend  on  earth  was  thus  taken  from  her  at  a  time  when 
her  assistance  was  most  needed. 

The  flames  rushed  through  Gale  House  till  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  fires  of  hell  had  been  let  loose  to  destroy  this  unlucky  mansion. 
The  flames  leaped  from  room  to  room,  burst  through  the  windows, 
and  chased  each  other  with  demoniacal  delight  The  shore  for 
two  miles  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  two  schooners,  under  bare 
poles,  lying  broadside  to  wind,  were  brought  in  yiew,  their  spars 
and  rigging  reflecting  the  light.  The  men  on  board,  roused  by 
the  unexpected  fire,  springing  up  suddenly  as  if  for  their  special 
benefit,  hoisted  the  head  of  the  forestaynsails,  and,  putting  their 
hdms  up,  in  a  few  moments  were  safe  at  anchor  under  Gale's  Point, 
instead  of  being  thrown  in  wrecks  on  the  shore. 

The  house,  all  alight,  haying  performed  this  friendly  o£Gicey 
burned  fiercely  for  half  an  hour  longer,  the  storm  hurling  the  burn- 
ing rafters  for  an  immense  distance  through  the  air. 

The  flames  seemed  to  cling  even  to  the  solid  granite  walls  of  the 
house,  lengthening  out  the  agony  of  Agnes's  mind,  who  prayed  that 
the  end  might  come  quickly.  She  bore  this  misfortune  as  she  had 
borne  all  her  other  ills,  although  she  saw  nothing  before  her  but 
the  direst  poverty  for  herself  and  child,  who  now  lay  sleeping  quietly 
on  Uie  gardener's  bed,  its  beautiful  face  lighted  up  by  the  flames 
duning  through  the  window. 

Finally  the  walls  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash,  the  sudden 
darlmesR  that  followed  proclaiming  that  the  elements  had  gained 
the  victory  over  the  strongest  habitation  ever  built  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

A^es  now  fully  realized  the  situation.  The  only  shelter  she 
owned  in  the  world  was  the  little  hut  in  which  she  now  rested. 
Not  a  spare  dollar  was  left  her,  for  her  last  quarter's  allowance  had 
gone  into  the  flames. 

She  knew  not  what  to  do.  It  was  not  until  morning  dawned 
that  she  found  her  friend  the  housekeeper  was  dead,  this  blow  add- 
ing another  pang  to  the  many  she  had  already  borne.    But  she  was 
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astoDished  at  her  own  endurance^  as  she  proceeded  to  prepare  the 
body  of  the  old  hoosekeeper  for  the  grave.  '^Poor  thing  I''  said 
fihe,  '*  I  have  not  eyen  money  enough  to  bory  her;  she  will  have  a 
pauper's  grave." 

The  fire  had  awakened  some  of  the  people  in  the  village^  and 
the  church-bell  had  tolled.  Several  men  started  for  the  fire^  but 
the  violence  of  the  storm  was  so  great  that  veiy  few  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  persevere,  and  they  arrived  only  when  the  house  was  a 
ruin. 

One  old  man,  more  thoughtful  than  the  rest,  repaired  to  the 
scene  in  the  morning  with  a  covered  wagon,  some  blankets,  and  a 
bottle  of  Kew  England  rum,  which  he  regarded  as  a  specific  for  all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  As  he  neared  the  house  he  saw  the 
form  of  the  old  gardener  seated  against  a  tree.  The  old  man  had 
started  for  the  village  and  had  sunk  down  and  died,  overcome  by 
the  wind  and  cold. 

When  the  good  Samaritan  reached  the  gardener's  hut  he  found 
Agnes  sitting  calm  and  composed,  with  her  babe  in  her  lap,  waiting 
for  the  worst  to  come.  She  thai^f ully  accepted  the  provisions  the 
old  man  had  brought,  for  little  Mary  was  beginning  to  get  hungry. 

^'Now,  missus,"  said  the  old  man,  ''you've  still  a  home,  for 
my  house  is  open,  and  my  wife  will  make  you  welcome." 

Agnes  thanked  him  warmly.  ''  I  will  go,"  she  said,  ''  bnt  I  can 
not  leave  her  in  the  cold ;  she  is  dead,  but  she  would  not  have  left 
me."  So  the  old  man  deposited  the  body  of  the  housekeeper  in 
his  wagon,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  Agnes  left  the  spot  where  the 
happiest  as  well  as  the-  most  miserable  days  of  her  existence  had 
been  passed. 

The  old  man's  wife,  who  was  a  Quakeress,  received  Agnes  kind- 
ly and  assigned  her  a  neat  little  room.  ''Daughter,"  she  said, 
"  thee  can  have  this  home  as  long  as  thee  likes,  and  when  thee 
comes  to  thy  own  again  we  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  thee.''  Agnes 
thanked  the  good  woman  for  her  kindness,  and  slept  soundly  that 
night,  with  her  child  hugged  to  her  bosom. 

Kext  day  the  villagers  came  with  offers  of  service,  and  seyeral 
of  her  acquaintances  wished  her  to  make  a  home  with  them  ;  but 
the  old  man  and  his  wife  were  unwilling  to  let  her  go,  and  she  vras 
perfectly  contented  to  remain  with  them. 

The  next  day  Agnes  sent  for  her  lawyer,  and  asked  hixa  to  tell 
her  what  she  had  to  depend  upon. 

"  You  have,"  said  he,  "  about  one  thousand  dollars  left  in  bank. 
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and  that  is  all^  for  Gale's  Point  wouldn't  bring  a  hundred  dollars. 
People  are  superstitious  about  it.  You  should  leaye  these  parts 
and  try  with  your  talents  to  make  a  living  in  the  oity.  But  I  will 
speak  more  fully  when  I  return  from  Gale's  Point,  where  I  am 
going  to  take  a  look." 

When  the  lawyer  reached  the  scene  of  the  fire  he  found  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  ruins,  but,  on  looking  around,  he  saw  half  buried  in 
the  snow  a  tin-can  that  had  recently  contained  turpentine,  and 
near  it  a  bunch  of  tow.  **  This  meians  that  an  incendiary  has  been 
at  work,"  said  he  to  himself.  There  were  wheel-marks  leading 
from  the  place  toward  the  Tillage,  but  so  mixed  with  others  that  it 
was  impossible  to  trace  them  far. 

IVlien  the  lawyer  returned  to  Agnes  he  said  :  '^  I  haye  learned 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  remain  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  You  must  go  elsewhere  and  lose  your  identity.  To 
be  plain  with  you,  somebody  is  seeking  your  life  and  that  of  your 
child.     Do  you  suspect  any  one  ?  " 

'^  No,"  returned  Agnes.  '^  Why  should  any  one  wish  to  harm 
me  P  I  have  neyer  injured  anybody,  and  surely  no  one  could  be  so 
wicked  as  to  harm  this  sweet  babe." 

''I  am  a  practical  man,  Mrs.  Gale,"  said  the  lawyer,  ''  and  feel 
it  my  duty  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  You  must  Uye  somewhere 
under  an  assumed  name,  where  you  can  not  be  identified  until  your 
daughter  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  herself.  I  will  go  with  you 
to  New  York  and  put  you  under  the  care  of  a  lawyer — a  friend  of 
mine — ^who  will  assist  you  with  his  adyice  and,  if  necessary,  with  his 
purse.*' 

''Oh,  no,"  said  Agnes,  ''I  must  always  be  independent.  I 
liaye  talents  by  which  I  can  support  my  daughter  and  myself, 
thanks  to  my  good  mother,  who  taught  me  many  useful  things ;  but 
I  shall  be  glad  to  haye  the  adyice  of  your  friend." 

So  it  was  settled  that  she  should  leaye  Manchester  immediately, 
as  the  lawyer  did  not  think  her  safe  where  she  was. 

Agnes  parted  with  her  kind  friends  with  great  regret.  They 
were  very  sorry  to  lose  both  her  and  little  Mary,  who  had  wound 
herself  strongly  about  their  heari». 

So  Agnes,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Agnes  Samson,  went  to 
Kew  York,  where  she  was  introduced  to  an  old  lawyer  named  Ber- 
nard, who  secured  for  her  two  neatly  furnished  rooms  in  John  Street* 
She  moyed  from  these  quarters  and  occupied  a  number  of  other 

apartments  at  difFerent  times,  but  finally  returned  to  her  old  rooms, 
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which  nad  been  improved  and  refurnished.  For  the  hat  five  years 
she  had  again  aosumed  her  rightful  name^  as  she  was  neyer  quite 
contented  under  an  assumed  one^  and  she  loyed  the  sound  of  the 
name  that  had  been  her  husband's. 

In  the  second  story  of  No.  689  John  Street,  in  a  pleasant  sitting- 
room  adorned  with  some  pretty  water-colors  and  simple  ornaments 
that  gaye  a  home-look  to  the  apartment,  sat,  by  the  light  of  an  as- 
tral lamp,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  framing  a  waterrcolor  drawing 
in  most  wrtistio  style.  A  lady,  somewhat  tall  and  of  a  pallid  com- 
plexion, was  looking  at  the  artist.  Her  luxuriant  hair  was  white  as 
snow,  while  a  pair  of  large  dark  eyes  illuminated  a  sweet  face,  but 
one  that  had  eyidently  seen  grief  in  its  worst  forms.  The  two  were 
Agnes  Gale  and  her  daughter  Mary,  the  young  lady  who  was  the 
subject  of  Harry  Morton's  adyenture  on  board  the  Bip  Van  Winkle. 

'^  My  darling,''  said  Agnes,  '^you  haye  done  that  drawing  beau- 
tifully. I  think  it  your  chef-^muvre;  and  the  frame  is  certainly  a 
masterpiece  of  decoration.    Where  do  you  get  all  your  taate  ?  " 

*^  Why,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  ''  all  I  haye  in  the  way  of  talent  I 
inherited  from  you." 

''  Ah,  my  dear  child,"  said  Agnes,  "  you  inherited  it  from  one 
whom  you  neyer  saw — ^your  dear  father.  He  had  all  the  talents 
you  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  But  tell  me  what  is  the  subject 
of  your  picture,  and  whence  did  you  draw  the  inspiration,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself  ?  " 

'^  Well,  mamma,  I  dreamed  it.    The  picture  represents  a  ship 
coming  into  port  with  all  sail  set  and  with  a  signal  up  for  a  pilot 
That  schooner  is  the  pilot-boat  launching  a  small  boat,  and  the 
man  in  the  ship's  chains  has  thrown  a  line  to  the  small  boot,  which 
will  be  pulled  alongside  while  the  ship  is  under  full  sail — a  danger- 
ous performance  if  not  skillfully  executed.    Those  people  crowding 
to  the  side  of  the  ship  haye  been  a  long  time  away  from  home,  and 
are  anxiously  looking  for  the  pilot.     That's  the  captain  with  a 
trumpet  in  his  hand.     I  intend  soon  to  paint  a  oompanion-pietare 
to  this — ^a  ship  stranded  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.    This  picture 
I  will  call  'Expectation,'  the  second,  'Disappointment' — ^the  two 
phases  of  life  that  make  up  the  sum  of  our  existenoe." 

''Bat  how  beautifully  you  haye  executed  the  details  of  the 
drawing — all  the  tracery  of  ropes  and  rigging  I  and  how  cleyerly 
you  haye  managed  the  lights  and  shadows  I  I  neyer  Oould  do  any- 
thing equal  to  this." 

*'  Yet,  mother,  you  taught  me  all  I  know." 
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"  But  how  did  yon  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  ropes  and  saik  P  ** 
"  Why,  mother  dear,  I  procured  a  copy  of  Darcy  Lever*s  "  Sheet 
Anchor,  **  and  before  I  commenced  d  marine  pictnre  I  learned  the 
names  of  all  the  ropes  and  sails  in  a  ship.  Bnt  I  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  paint  and  paper  before  I  reached  my  present  state  of  perfec* 
tion,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it.  This  pictnre  is,  I  assure  you, 
bom  of  disappointment  enough  to  almost  dishearten  me  from  at- 
tempting to  paint  its  companion." 

''  Hy  dear  child,''  said  Agnes,  ''  ours  is  but  a  life  of  disappoint- 
ment from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  yet  the  greatest  works  in  the 
world  hare  been  perfected  after  repeated  obstacles  hare  been  con- 
quered. It  is  the  yery  disappointments  we  encounter  that  makes 
success  so  sweet  when  we  at  last  achieve  it.  I  know  this  from  my 
own  experience.  At  one  time  misfortunes  so  accumulated  upon 
me  that  I  thought  myself  accursed,  yet  by  patience  and  persever- 
ance I  have  been  enabled  to  get  along  and  appreciate  the  good  that 
God  gives  me.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  lot,  and,  while  I  can  have 
my  darling  daughter  all  to  myself,  and  see  the  beauty  and  virtue 
with  which  God  has  endowed  her,  I  can  have  no  more  real  disap- 
pointment on  earth." 

Mary  kissed  her  mother  affectionately.  ^'  You  are  the  sweetest 
and  vainest  of  mothers,"  said  she— *'^  so  vain  of  me,  who  am  but  a 
weak  reflection  of  yourself.  I  can  never  be  so  good  as  you  are,  nor 
bear  with  fortitude  half  the  misfortunes  you  have  endured.     But 

your  golden  days  are  yet  to  come,  and  in  the  evening  of  life  you 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  sorrows  you  have  borne.    I  don't  know 

why,  but  I  feel  like  a  prophetess  speaking  from  inspiration." 

**  God  grant  that  your  prophecy  may  prove  true,  my  dear  child ; 

but  I  have  learned  never  to  put  my  trust  in  the  future,  and  have 

never  hoped  for  more  than  a  peaceful,  quiet  life  with  you,  such  as 

we  are  living  now.     But  I  am  getting  anxious  about  your  health, 

and  that  pain  in  your  side  worries  me.     I  wish  for  your  sake  we 

could  move  into  the  country." 

'*For  your  own  sake,  too,  mother  mine,"  said  Mary ;  "for  you 

would  have  some  color  return  to  those  pale  cheeks  of  yours  if  you 

could  have  the  bracing  country  air  for  a  while." 

''I  have  been  here  eighteen  years,  Mary,  but  I  never  thought  of 

a  change  before,  for  my  health  has  been  good,  although  I  am  not 

Qatarally  robust" 

''  Well,  mother,"  said  Mary,  '*  I  think  we  had  better  go  into 

the  country  for  a  while^  even  if  we  have  to  work  the  harder  when 
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we  come  back.  I  saw  an  adyertiflement  in  the  paper  this  mornings 
but  I  didn't  pay  mach  attention  to  it,  because,  it  I  accepted  the 
place  it  offered,  I  should  be  separated  a  while  from  you*'' 

^^  Get  the  paper  and  read  the  adyertisement,"  said  Agnes,  rais- 
ing no  objection  to  the  separation,  and  Mary  read  as  follows  : 

^^  ^  A  lady  of  position  is  desirous  of  procuring  the  seryices  of  a 
young  lady  who  will  engage  to  instruct  two  pupils  in  French  and 
Oerman,  and,  if  possible,  in  music,  and  painting  in  water-colors. 
Any  young  lady  who  will  suit  will  be  treated  as  a  member  of  the 
family  and  liberally  compensated  for  her  seryices.  Address  Hawks' 
Boost,  CatskUL' 

'^  What  do  you  think  of  that,  mother  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  fayor- 
able  opportunity.  The  place  is  yery  salubrious,  and  I  am  satisfied 
I  could  suit  the  people,  and  keep  up  my  engagement  with  them 
after  my  return  to  the  city." 

^'  No  doubt  the  terms  are  liberal  enough,"  said  Agnes,  '^  but  rich 
people  generally  require  all  your  time,  and  I  should  see  very  little 
of  you,  while  you,  anxious  to  be  with  me,  would  worry  oyer  our 
separation  and  want  to  run  oyer  often  to  look  after  me.     That 
would  tend  to  make  your  employers  dissatisfied — that  is  the  way  of 
the  world.    Then  how  can  I  leaye  my  French  classes,  that  haye 
just  commenced  the  fall  term  ?    And  then  I  haye  recently  taken 
fiye  new  music  scholars.    I  could  not  go  into  the  country  to  be 
near  you  without  disarranging  all  my  plans.    But  I'll  tell  you  how 
we  can  arrange  it.     You  can  go  to  the  country  for  the  remaining 
part  of  the  season,  and  can  spend  Sundays  with  me.    You  must 
haye  a  change  or  you  will  be  ilL    This  sedentary  life  has  already 
done  you  harm." 

Mary  shook  her  head.  "  What  1 "  she  exclaimed,  *^  be  away  from 
my  own  dear  mother  a  week  without  seeing  her  ?  Why,  I  neyer  did 
such  a  thing  in  my  life." 

'^But  it's  only  for  a  short  time,  darling,"  said  Agnes,  ''and 
then  you  are  proyided  with  occupation  all  winter,  if  the  place  suits 
you,  and  you  suit  the  place — which  I  am  sure  you  wilL" 

Mary  was  finally  persuaded  to  answer  the  adyertisement.  But 
before  she  did  so  Agnes  thought  it  prudent  to  send  for  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, without  whose  adyice  she  neyer  did  anything.  When  the  old 
gentleman  heard  the  proposition  he  highly  approyed  it  ''  I  know 
Mr.  Morton,  of  Hawks'  Boost,  by  reputation,"  he  said.  ''  He  is  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  and  has  a  charming  family.  But 
Mary  must  go  under  an  assumed  name.    I  lately  receiyed  a  letter 
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from  your  lawyer  friend^  Mr.  Lindsay^  of  Boston^  in  which  he  says 
yon  should  haye  retained  your  assumed  name  of  Samson^  as  inqui- 
ries haye  been  made  about  you  by  a  person  in  whom  he  has  no  con- 
fidence.    He  fears  you  are  still  threatened  with  danger.'' 

**  Gracious  heaven  1  '*  said  Agnes^  "  is  not  fate  tired  of  perse- 
cuting me  ?  I  had  better  keep  my  darling  at  my  side  and  never 
lose  sight  of  her.** 

**No/*  said  Mr.  Bernard^  "  she  would  be  safer  in  the  care  of  in- 
fluential friends,  who  have  means  to  protect  her  and  who  could  at 
a  moment's  notice  invoke  the  arm  of  the  law.  Here  she  may 
meet  danger  in  the  street  even  in  the  daytime.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  future  to  have  such  a  powerful  friend  as  Mr.  Morton,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  New  York.  Mr.  Lindsay/* 
continued  the  old  gentleman,  'Mn  writing  to  me  impresses  me 
strongly  with  the  necessity  of  your  preserving  a  strict  incognito  for  a 
time,  for  he  feels  assured  that  the  same  person  or  persons  who  set 
flre  to  Oale  House  are  intent  on  doing  injury  to  you  and  yours. 
He  hopes  in  time  to  ferret  out  the  villains,  but  meanwhile  you  must 
assume  your  old  name ;  your  daughter  should  appear,  therefore, 
at  Hawks'  Boost  as  Mary  Samson." 

**I  win  be  governed  by  your  advice,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Agnes  ;  ''but  why  should  any  one  wish  to  persecute  such  a  harm- 
less, inBignificant  being  as  I  am  ?  I  am  sure  no  one  who  knew  my 
sweet  child  would  wish  to  harm  her." 

"'So  one  can  fathom  the  motives  that  govern  the  human 
breast,"  replied  Mr.  Bernard.  "  The  qualities  you  mention  might 
be  a  greater  inducement  to  the  commission  of  a  crime.  It's  better 
for  your  daughter  that  these  people*  should  neither  see  nor  know 
her.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  very  far-seeing  person,  and  he  has  ascer- 
tained that  somebody  wants  to  find  out  your  whereabouts  to  do  you 
harm.  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Oale,  you  must  follow  his  advice  to  ^he 
letter.  I  will  communicate  with  him  and  keep  you  informed  of 
all  that  may  occur.  You  have  faced  too  many  misfortunes  to  quail 
before  a  danger  that,  after  all,  may  be  only  imaginary.  When  your 
daughter  goes  out  let  her  be  closely  veiled,  and  keep  her  with  you 
in  the  house  as  much  as  possible." 

''  That  decides  me,  then,  to  go  into  the  country,"  said  Agnes, 
"  for  the  child  can  not  stand  being  cooped  up  in  the  house.  She 
is  sufEering  now.    I  will  answer  the  advertisement  at  once." 

**  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Mr.  Bernard,  *'  and  I  will  pro- 
cure some  letters  of  recommendation,  such  as  are  necessary  before 
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yon  can  get  into  those  fashionable  honses,  althongh  I  am  sure  il 
they  conld  see  your  daughter  they  wouldn't  insist  on  letters. '^ 

After  Mr.  Bernard  had  departed  Agnes  told  her  daughter  of  the 
arrangement,  and  Mary  agreed  to  go,  and  eyen  consented  to  the 
change  of  name,  much  as  she  disliked  any  approach  to  untruth  or 
mystery. 

In  due  time  the  answer  came  to  Mary's  letter  of  application : 
Mrs.  Morton  would  be  pleased  to  see  Miss  Samson  at  Hawks'  Boost. 

Agnes's  tears  that  night  bedewed  her  pillow  as  she  thought  of 
the  parting  with  her  daughter.  Mary,  to  save  her  mother  pain,  had 
never  told  her  all  of  the  story  of  her  fall  into  the  riyer,  and  some- 
thing (she  could  not  tell  what)  prevented  her  mentioning  the  young 
ofS.cer  who  bore  her  in  his  arms  from  the  beach.  There  was  a  pleas* 
ure  in  thinking  of  him  that  her  maidenly  modesty  tried  to  shun, 
yet  it  refreshed  her  spirits  like  pleasant  breezes  from  the  ocean. 

Mary  felt  sad  at  leaving  her  parent,  even  for  a  day.  She  had 
never  been  away  on  an  errand,  even  for  an  hour,  that  she  did  not 
hasten  back  home  with  winged  feet  to  tell  her  mother  all  that  she 
had  seen. 

Her  preparations  for  departure  were  soon  made.  She  took  with 
her  the  most  difficult  and  choicest  pieces  of  music,  and  the  most 
finished  of  her  drawings,  as  specimens  of  her  skilL 

The  morning  that  the  letter  signed  ''  Mary  Samson ''  readied 
Hawks'  Boost  the  Morton  family  were  at  breakfast 

Mr.  Morton  handed  the  letter,  unopened,  to  his  wife,  finished 
his  breakfast,  and,  bidding  his  family  good-by  With  his  usual  for- 
mality, departed  in  a  great  hurry  to  take  the  down  boat,  which 
touched  at  Gatskill  at  ten  o'clock.  He  was  going  eastward  on  busi- 
ness, and  would  be  gone  ten  days. 

After  her  husband  had  departed  Mrs.  Morton  broke  the  seal  of 
her  letter  and  presently  exclaimed,  ^'  Girls,  did  you  ever  see  sucli 
beautiful  handwriting  as  this  ?  It's  like  copperplate,  and  the  let- 
ter is  so  well  expressed  I " 

'^Oh,  how  beautiful  I"  exchumed  Patch;  '^and  she  8]>eaks 
French  and  German,  and  plays  the  piano  and  paints  in  water- 
colors.    I  wonder  how  old  she  is,  and  if  she's  pretty." 

Louise  glanced  carelessly  at  the  letter  and  threw  it  down  on 
the  table.  *'  Some  stupid  old  prig,  I  suppose,"  said  she,  '^  and  the 
old  stereotyped  writing-master's  letter,  which  she  paid  somehody 
twenty-five  cents  for  writing.  Mamma,  I  hope  you  won't  hare  any 
old  prigs  about  the  house.    Miss  Schwartz  is  as  much   as  I  can 
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stand,  and  I  seldom  come  in  contact  with  her ;  but  this  Miss  Sam* 
son,  who  is  strong-minded,  no  donbt,  as  ber  name  implies,  will  have 
to  go  oyer  the  languages  with  me,  and  I  could  neyer  benefit  by  any 
instraction  unless  the  teacher  is  a  refined,  lady-like  person.  I 
should  always  be  in  bad  humor  while  such  a  person  is  about.'' 

''  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  hard  thing  to  suit  you  all,''  said  Mrs. 
Morton,  ''but  I  can  promise  one  thing— no  one  shall  come  here  to 
be  thrown  intimately  with  you  unless  she  is  perfectly  lady-like  and 
refined." 

"  Thafs  enough,"  said  Patch.  ''Now,  mamsy,  write  and  tell 
Miss  Samson  to  hurry  up,  for  I  want  to  commence  water-colors." 

The  letter  to  Mary  was  written  without  further  discussion. 


CHAPTEE  XXVin. 

KBW  GITBSTS  AT  HAWKS'  BOOST. 

SiKCE  the  night  of  Harry's  adventure  on  the  road  great  changes 
had  taken  place  at  Hawks'  Boost.  Deyille  and  Oeorge  May  had 
taken  np  their  quarters  at  the  Lamb  Tayem.  The  officers  of  the 
Curlew  were  expected,  consisting  of  Commander  Ware  Conrad ;  the 
first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Berry  Sharp ;  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Bones ;  and 
the  sailing-master,  Mr.  Slings.  Booms  were  provided,  and  every 
arrangement  made  in  regard  to  their  comfort,  and  to  receive  them 
with  hospitality. 

Bene  Trovato  had  become  the  pet  of  the  household,  and  was  so 
greatly  attached  to  Patch  that  he  would  only  be  separated  from 
her  when  the  dogs  were  about  Then  he  would  mount  his  friend 
Jupiter  and  gallop  oft  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.  The  boy 
would  stand  at  the  back  of  Patch's  chair,  with  his  arms  around  her 
neck,  looking  at  her  with  his  great  black  eyes,  but  never  a  sound 
came  from  his  lips.  "  Poor  little  Tot ! "  Patch  would  say,  "  where 
is  your  mother?"  Then  large  tears  would  well  up  in  the  boy's 
eyes,  bnt  smiles  would  soon  chase  them  away  again. 

Mr.  Vere  Saye  had  seemed  greatly  interested  in  the  boy,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  examine  the  parcels  captured  with  him  to  see 
what  they  would  develop. 

This  is  a  rum  country,  by  Jove  I "  said  he  to  Harry  Morton. 
Fm  writing  a  book  on  America,  and  perhaps  may  find  an  incident 
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here  worth  recording."  Mr.  Saye  accordingly  obtained  from  Harry 
a  minnte  account  of  the  whole  affair.  When  Harry  reached  that 
part  of  the  narrative  where  the  nian  who  had  been  knocked  down 
talked  incoherently  of  Bill  Slicer^  and  the  prospect  of  the  boss  giving 
him  a  dose  of  the  cats  in  case  he  lost  the  boy,  Mr.  Saye  remarked  : 
'^  Of  conrse  these  men  were  sailors ;  their  slang  proves  that ;  and 
they  were  evidently  nnder  some  control,  and  were  deviating  from 
the  instructions  of  their  chief.  I  presume  they  were  river  pirates — 
a  class  of  thieves  well  known  in  fjondon,  who  always  have  a  vessel 
nominally  engaged  in  trade  that  is  the  receptacle  of  their  plunder." 

After  Harry  had  finished  his  story  he  and  Mr.  Saye  examined 
the  parcels  captured  from  the  thieves.  The  largest  one  contained 
a  number  of  burglars'  tools  and  a  heavy  double-barreled  pistoL 

''Humph  I"  said  the  Englishman,  ''it's  lucky  for  you  the  dogs 
were  so  quick  and  attacked  those  fellows  in  the  rear.  They  hadn't 
counted  on  the  animals,  and  thought  they  could  easily  overpower 
you. 

"  These  are  English  thieves,"  continued  Mr.  Saye ;  "  I  judge 
so  from  the  fact  that  their  tools  are  of  English  manuEacture.  I've 
seen  a  lot  of  similar  articles  in  England.  When  I  was  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  students  that  laid  in  wait 
at  a  country  house  to  capture  a  gang  of  burglars.  We  succeeded^ 
and  the  tools  we  secured  were  of  this  description.  Ah  I  what  have 
we  here  ?  A  key  big  enough  to  knock  a  man  over  with,  labeled 
'Jakob  Moses.'  One  of  these  robbers  is  a  pal  of  this  Jew,  who 
probably  keeps  a  hole  somewhere,  and  the  goods  are  run  into  his 
plax^  when  he  is  away." 

"  You  speak,"  said  Harry,  "  as  if  you  knew  all  about  them." 

"  Putting  this  and  that  together,"  replied  Mr.  Saye,  "one  comes 
to  certain  conclusions.  I  may  be  wide  of  the  mark,  but,  at  all  events, 
there  is  no  doubt  these  men  are  burglars.  Their  kit  would  be  evi- 
dence against  them  in  any  court  of  justice." 

"  If  you  could  only  find  them ! "  said  Harry. 

"  We  have  the  boy,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "  and  he  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  mystery." 

"  But  he  can't  talk,"  said  Harry. 

"  True,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  he  can  be  taught  to  do  bo.  I 
visited  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  not  long  ago,  and  they  do  won- 
derful things  in  the  way  of  making  people  explain  themselves.  The 
boy  is  evidently  of  good  parentage — Italian  or  Spanish,  I  should 
say.    The  devilish  devices  of  these  burglars  and  river  thieves  are  too 
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horrible  to  contemplate.  They  steal  boys  of  tender  age  to  pat 
trough  irindowB  or  oyer  doors^  who  open  the  front  or  back  en- 
trance to  a  house  and  then  giye  them  admittance.  Yon  see,  Mr. 
Morton,  we  haye  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  business  going  on  in 
England ;  that's  why  I  am  so  familiar  with  it.  The  boy  has  been 
partially  mutilated  about  the  tongue,  so  that  he  can  not  reyeal  any- 
thing. He  is  without  speech — a  mere  animal ;  yet  no  doubt  he  will 
enter  into  what  he  considers  the  fun  of  stealing  with  great  gusto, 
for  he  has  no  idea  that  it  is  wrong.  If  you  say  so  we  will  experi- 
ment with  him  to-night  and  see  what  are  his  methods." 

**  That  depends/'  said  Harry,  "  upon  whether  Patch  will  lend 
him  to  us.  She  neyer  lets  him  out  of  her  sight,  for  fear  the  thieyes 
will  recapture  him.  The  boy  occupies  a  crib  in  her  room,  and 
Patcli  sleeps  with  one  eye  open  watching  him." 

** And  yet,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "they  will  get  him  again  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  eyen  if  the  boy  doesn't  run  away  of  his  own  ac- 
cord,  and  find  his  way  back  to  his  old  associates.  TSo  doubt  he  is 
much  more  attached  to  his  old  way  of  liying  than  to  his  present 
mode. 

"Ton  my  soul !"  continued  Vere  Saye,  "here's  the  little  fel- 
low's shoes  and  stockings  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  with  writ- 
,  ing  on  it  that  would  puzzle  a  lawyer.  Let's  try  and  read  it,  for  it 
may  contain  some  information." 

With  much  difficulty  the  following  was  deciphered : 

9  HuNET  Port. 

Ou)  Cbibbeb  Ain>  Swash  Bucelbb  :  Your  hooks  and  hangers 
are  lovely.  Wouldn't  you  haye  been  clinky  if  you'd  got  your  grap- 
plers  on  to  that  Chinese  junk  ?  Well  done,  old  Shiner,  and  right 
out  of  port  Eighty  thousand  shiners,  you  know,  and  twenty 
thousand  in  silk-worms.  Old  mud-scow  wouldn't  swim.  Lightered 
her  thoroughly ;  sent  the  passengers  to  spend  the  summer  on  Turk's 
Island.  Saingier  didn't  go.  Thank  God,  no  cats  this  time,  and 
the  damned  boy  left  ashore.  Lots  of  lush,  and  Bill  Slicer  a  trump. 
Gare  erery  man  a  ticker  and  a  hundred  buzzards.  Get  on  board 
or  you'll  neyer  be  a  millionaire,  which  we  all  are. 

Yours,  B.  Knockeb. 

This  letter  had  neyer  been  posted,  but  was  evidently  kept  for  an 
opportunity. 

**  Who  could  make  anything  out  of  all  this  jargon  P  "  said  Harry. 
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•'Those  who  talk  jargon,  of  oourfle,"  replied  Mr.  VereSaye; 
''  and  if  yon  idll  let  me  keep  this  letter,  I  will  make  it  out,  eyea  if 
I  have  to  send  it  to  England  to  be  translated.  There  are  plenty  of 
fellows  there  who,  if  they  erer  get  the  run  of  a  thing,  will  soon 
unravel  it ;  and  I'd  like  also  to  keep  this  big  key,  which  may  lock 
up  afi  many  secrets  as  the  key  of  the  Bastile.'' 

"  You  are  welcome  to  the  whole  kit,"  said  Harry,  "for  I  don't 
see  what  use  I  could  make  of  this  outfit  unless  I  turn  burglar, 
which  at  present  I  haye  no  idea  of  doing.'' 

'^  Perhaps  the  transition  would  not  be  so  great  as  you  imagine, 
for  you  know  the  nayal  profession  is  only  a  system  of  legahzed 
piracy." 

"What,  sir,"  exclaimed  Harry,  indignantly,  "my  noble  pro- 
fession piracy  ?  " 

"  Don't  fire  a  broadside  into  me  until  you  hear  me,"  said  the 
Englishman,  laughing.  "You  Americans  fly  off  the  handle  so 
quickly ;  just  let  me  explain.  Are  you  not  brought  up  in  the 
nayy  to  think  that  prize-money  is  the  chiefest  blessing  a  sailor 
should  pray  for  ?  And  don't  you  hope  for  bloody  wars  and  sickly 
seasons  ?  Do  you  take  any  account  of  an  old  friend's  life  beyond 
scratching  his  name  off  your  navy-list  when  he  shuffles  off  this 
mortal  coil  ?  When  you  capture  a  merchant-vessel,  don't  you  loot 
her  from  stem  to  stem,  though  perhaps  the  owner  of  the  cargo 
never  harmed  your  country  in  his  life  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry,  "  but  that's  reprisal  for  injuries  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

"  Then,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "  because  you  happen  to  have  had  a 
feud  with  John  Smith,  you  would  take  the  property  of  his  relations 
in  order  to  indemnify  yourself  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  Harry,  "  these  are  not  parallel  cases.  The  laws  of 
nations  justify  these  things ;  if  s  the  only  way  the  weak  have  of 
retaliating  on  the  strong.    The  laws  of  the  land  prohibit  burglary." 

"All  laws,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "should  be  foimded  on  common 
sense,  and  are  supposed  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  mankindi  Do 
you  benefit  mankind  by  setting  fire  to  a  merchant-ship^  as  burglars, 
after  robbing  a  house,  sometimes  apply  the  torch  in  Tory  wanton- 
ness ?  What  great  difference  is  there  between  burglary  and  the 
operations  of  a  ship's  company  on  a  hostile  coast,  where  perhaps  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  the  war  P  The  invaders 
don't  even  pay  their  victims  the  courtesy  of  opening  their  doors 
with  nice-looking  tools,  but  knock  them  right  and  left^  not  oaring 
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hoir  many  innooent  people  may  be  killed.  You  navy  people  hare 
not  the  excuse  of  burglars,  who  generally  are  ignorant  ruffians  that 
haye  neyer  been  taught  to  control  their  passions,  while  you  profess 
to  be  educated  Christian  gentlemen,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  in 
times  of  peace  that  no  one  on  the  high  seas  breaks  the  laws,  while 
in  time  of  war  you  become  the  greatest  marauders  in  the  world.'' 

^*  But,"  said  Harry,  '^  we  are  obliged  to  do  these  things  under 
instructions  from  our  government." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "but  you  act  very  willingly.  Sup- 
posing your  parents  had  a  feud  with  one  of  their  neighbors  ;  would 
you  think  it  right  if  they  should  order  you  to  set  fire  to  his  hay- 
ricks and  injure  his  property  in  every  way  you  could  devise  ?  Do 
you  ever  think  of  any  method  of  ameliorating  the  horrors  of  war,  or 
of  rendering  it  less  severe  to  innocent  non-combatants  ?  *' 

"  No,"  said  Harry ;  "  the  only  way  is  to  render  the  war  as  un- 
pleasant as  possible  to  the  enemy's  people,  so  that  they  will  protest 
against  its  further  continuance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Yere  Saye,  "  on  the  principle  that,  if  your  enemy 
is  prostrate  with  a  burning  fever,  you  would  harass  him  until  his 
family  exhorts  him  to  beg  your  mercy.  Or,  if  his  house  were  on  fire, 
you  would  fan  the  flames  until  he  surrenders.  He  must  be  a  subtle 
casuist  who  oould  convince  himself  of  the  necessity  of  destroying 
the  property  of  private  citizens  to  avenge  the  wrongs  committed  by 
a  government.  You  might  as  well  slaughter  all  the  doves  because 
the  hawks  happen  to  kill  your  chickens." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Harry,  "that  you  will  never  convince  me 
that  making  prize-money  is  wrong.  I  should  only  like  a  chance  to 
make  some." 

*^  So  the  burglar  argues,"  said  Yere  Saye.  '^  He  thinks  it's  all 
right  to  live  at  other  f olks's  expense,  and  looks  forward  to  a  burglary 
just  as  you  would  look  forward  to  running  down  and  securing  a 
prize. 

''  But  what  is  this  in  bag  'So.  3  ?  Ah  I  here's  prize-money — a 
rouleau  of  gold — doubloons  at  that,  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings,  a 
gold  bracelet  These  fellows  have  evidently  just  made  a  raid  on 
some  one's  house." 

The  other  articles  found  were  only  burglars'  tools,  but  each  bi^ 
contained  a  loaded  pistol. 

^^  It's  lucky  for  you,  lieutenant,"  said  the  Englishman,  ''  that 
they  hadn't  a  chance  to  use  these  weapons,  or  your  prospects  of 
futoie  prize>money  would  have  been  smalL    These  are  English 
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pistols.    Eyerything  proclaims  these  fellows  to  be  English — ihmt 
slangs  their  tools,  and  their  fire-arms." 

^*  I  am  glad  of  it/'  said  Harry,  ''for  the  honor  of  my  conntry. 
I  do  not  want  Americans  to  be  engaged  in  such  practices — *' 

**  Or  even  taking  prizes  ? ''  said  Vere  Saye.  **  My  countrymen 
are  sad  fellows,  I  admit ;  they  are  pirates  by  inheritance,  and  it 
will  take  many  centuries  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  piracy,  which  was 
the  distinguishing  character  of  our  f  ore&thers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  suflScient  of  the  hardihood  of  our  ancestors  may  remain  to  en- 
able  England  to  fulfill  her  destiny,  and  carry  ciyUization  to  the 
farthest  confines  of  the  earth." 

'*  Don't  you  suppose,"  said  Harry,  "  that  we  Americans  will 
have  something  to  do  with  that  destiny  and  the  ciyilization  you 
speak  of  ?" 

''But  what  are  you  Americans,  after  all,"  said  the  other,  "but 
offshoots  of  those  robber  Scandinavians,  who,  settling  in  England, 
have  made  the  most  inyincible  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ?  As 
England's  power  declines,  the  United  States,  with  its  millions  of 
freemen,  will  become  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth,  and  bid  defi* 
ance  to  the  world  in  arms.  But  that  day  is  a  long  way  off,  and 
neither  you  nor  I  will  liye  to  see  it ;  but  we  will  liye  to  see  Eng- 
land dictating  laws  for  the  world.  Her  power  and  her  flag  will 
be  dominant  in  eyery  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  same  robber  spirit 
that  actuated  our  forefathers  will  still  exist  in  the  person  of  the 
English  burglar,  who  will  manifest  himself  on  all  occasions,  when 
prize-money  is  to  be  obtained,  either  by  the  'jimmy '  or  the  more 
effectual  round  shot." 

That  afternoon  Harry  was  at  the  landing  to  receiye  his  friends, 
the  ofiScers  of  the  Gurlew.  When  the  Bip  Van  Winkle  arriyed,  the 
expected  guests  were  all  there,  headed  by  Commander  Gonrad,  a 
handsome  man  of  thirty ;  Mr.  Berry  Sharp,  the  first  lieutenant ; 
Surgeon  Bones,  and  Sailing-Master  Slings. 

Harry  welcomed  his  friends,  and,  leading  them  to  the  carriage, 
they  were  soon  whirled  away  to  Hawks'  Boost. 

The  arriyal  of  nayal  officers  was  an  eyent  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple at  Hawks'  Boost.  Harry  Morton  was  the  only  specimen  they 
had  eyer  seen,  and  he  was  so  prepossessing,  or,  as  Miss  Carrolton 
remarked,  such  a  "  conquering-looking  hero,"  that  they  naturally 
expected  to  see  a  lot  more  of  the  same  kind  come  on  shore  from  tho 
Curlew. 

Patch  leaned  out  of  the  front  window  and  stretched  her  neck  to 
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catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  heroes,  and,  when  the  carriage  at  last 
appeared,  she  hanled  in  her  head  so  suddenly  that  she  gave  it  a 
h^  knock  against  the  sash,  calling  out  to  Lonise,  ^^Here  thej 
oome,  the  whole  kit  of  them.    Oome  qnick,  Lou  I '' 

**  I  smelled  the  tar  some  time  ago,"  said  Louise,  '^  but  I  hayen't 
the  faintest  desire  to  come  any  closer  than  I  can  help  to  our 
country's  defenders.  I  suppose  I  shall  hare  to  submit  to  th^ 
infliction  for  two  weeks,  but  shall  see  as  little  of  the  heroes  as  pos- 
sible.'' 

''Now  look  here,  Louise  Morton,''  said  Patch,  ''although  you 
try  to  play  the  great  high-cockalorum  of  the  house,  and  act  as  if  a 
prince  wasn't  good  enough  for  yon,  you  are  just  as  crazy  about 
handsome  men  as  any  girl  I  know.  You  don't  this  minute  know 
which  you  are  most  in  loYe  with — ^Mr.  Deville,  George  May,  or 
Edgar  Lane.    Now  don't  lef  s  haye  any  more  of  your  airs." 

"  Hush  this  instant,"  said  Louise ;  "  don't  dare  to  mention 
Edgar  Lane's  name  with  mine." 

"  '  Shake  not  your  gory  locks  at  me.'  You  know  what  I  know, 
and  if  you  don't  behaye  I'll  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag." 

"  Patch,"  said  Louise,  "  you  are  the  most  ridiculous  child  I  oyer 
knew,  and  so  choice  in  your  expressions  I " 

"Here,  Benny  Contralto,"  said  Patch  to  her  little  charge,  "run 
and  see  the  defenders  of  the  nation."  As  Commander  Conrad 
alighted  she  exclaimed,  "  There  is  the  handsomest  man  Pye  seen 
yet  except  brother  Harry — a  form  like  Apollo,  an  eye  like  the  eagle, 
a  nose  like  a  warrior,  a  mouth  that  means  yes  and  no  when  he  says 
it,  and  a  set  of  teeth  that  would  cost  six  hundred  dollars  at  the 
dentist's.  Now  comes  the  first  lieutenant.  I  heard  Harry  call 
his  name.  Berry  Sharp.  He's  a  darling-— hair  parted  in  the  middle, 
nez  reiraussi,  figure  dancing-dollish,  complexion  milk-an^water, 
legs  inexpressible,  air  oyerpowering,  age  between  fifteen  and  thirty. 
Hiss  Flossy  will  haye  the  high-strikes  when  she  sees  him,  and  will 
wonder  at  once  whether  he  is  engaged*  I  shall  call  him  Poodle,  his 
hair  is  so  beautifully  frizzled.  I  am  sure  he  had  it  done  on  board 
the  Bip  Van  Winkle  by  the  old  darkey  barber.  What  do  you  think 
of  him,  Benny  Tomato  ?" 

"Patch,"  said  Louise,  "you  are  too  ridiculous  for  anything  in 
this  world." 

"1  know  it,"  said  Patch ;  "but  here  comes  out  old  Dr.  Saw- 
bones. Bless  me  I  he  looks  jalap  all  oyer.  See  his  nose ;.  he  must  be 
obliged  to  use  the  mainsail  when  he  has  a  cold.    One  leg's  shorter 
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than  the  other.    No,  Fm  mistaken — if  s  longer  than  the  other,  and 
he  walks  like  a  jamping-jack." 

**  I  wonder  what  induced  Harry  Morton  to  bring  such  a  ridicu- 
lous set  of  people  here/'  said  Louise ;  ''it's  positiyely  shameful  I" 

**  There  is  old  Gin  Slings/*  broke  in  Patch ;  **  only  one  arnu 
He  won't  suit  you  at  all,  Louise ;  he  can  only  offer  yon  one  hand, 
and  that  would  never  satisfy  you." 

''Patch,"  said  Louise,  "do  try  and  hare  a  little  sense.  I  be- 
lieve I  won't  go  down  to  tea," 

"  You  had  better  treat  Harry's  friends  politely,"  said  her  sister. 
"  I  am  sure  if  he  was  to  bring  a  lot  of  Sandwich  Islanders  and  tell 
me  they  were  his  bosom  friends,  I'd  let  'em  make  love  to  me." 

"  You  ridiculous  child,  to  talk  of  love  I  You'd  better  be  think- 
ing of  your  lessons — ** 

"  As  you  were  when  you  went  to  Madame  Faucet's  school,"  in- 
terrupted Patch. 

"  0  Patch  I "  said  Louise,  deprecatingly. 

"Patch  me  no  patches/'  said  her  sister.  "But  111  be  as  mean 
as  shrimp-soup  or  catnip-pie  if  you  don't  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
pleasant  to  Harry's  friends,  for  the  dear  old  fellow  has  set  his  heart 
on  their  all  going  away  from  here  with  agreeable  reminiscences — 
that's  the  word,  I  believe — and  you  know,  when  you  wish  to  do  so, 
you  can  make  yourself  as  pleasant  as  huckleberry-pudding." 

"I  must  acknowledge,"  said  Louise,  "that  your  similes  are 
very  beautifuL  I  wonder  if  you  learned  those  classical  erpressiona 
from  Miss  Schwartz." 

"  Never  you  mind,"  retorted  Patch.  "  Do  as  I  say,  or  you'll  wish 
Ossa  and  Pelim  had  tumbled  on  you.    There's  classics  for  you*** 

Louise,  being  well  aware  of  Patch's  ability  to  harass  her,  said 
at  last^"  Well,  let  me  alone,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  be  polite  to  the 
creatures,  though  it  will  be  a  horrid  bore." 

Patch  went  off  laughing,  and  a  wonderful  clatter  she  made  in 
her  preparations  to  appear  at  dinner.  She  scanned  her  dresseSy 
banging  in  wild  confusion — ^not  one  without  a  rip  or  a  tear — saying 
to  herself :  "I  wonder  what  Poodle  would  like.  He  is  about  my 
style.  Louise  will  either  have  to  take  Deville  or  George  May. 
Whichever  she  doesn't  happen  to  fancy  for  the  evening  Mrs.  Ston 
will  get.  Flossy  Garrolton  will  want  Harry,  whom  she  is  very 
sweet  upon  ;  or,  like  a  fickle  thing,  she  may  light  upon  the  eagle 
Conrad.  Mamma  can  entertain  the  doctor  with  full  particulars  of 
the  time  when  we  all  had  measles  and  whooping-oough.    As  for 
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old  Bacchtis  Slings,  Mias  Bane  will  glory  in  him  and  he  in  her.  She 
can  tell  him  how  near  ehe  came  to  being  a  millionaire  when  she 
owned  a  ten-acre  lot  half  a  mile  outside  of  Albany,  only  the  town 
grew  up  in  the  other  direction  and  the  lot  was  sold  for  taxes.  Then 
there'll  be  the  handsome  Englishman,  and  there's  old  Eton  and 
Mr.  Garrolton.  I  guess  I'll  wear  a  white  muslin  and  pink  sash. 
I  think  that  will  make  Poodle  my  slave  for  eyer." 

Patch  had  with  great  difficulty  obtained  permission  to  appear 
at  the  dinner-table — ^her  first  appearance  in  company — ^for  she  was 
one  of  the  irrepressibles,  and  her  parents  neyer  knew  when  she 
wotdd  utter  one  of  her  brusque  sayings,  which,  though  they  might 
have  the  merit  of  originality,  were  sometimes  yery  annoying  to 
company. 

Patch  was  now  in  a  sad  quandary.  On  dose  inspection,  the 
white  muslin  dress,  which  she  expected  would  bring  Lieutenant 
Berry  Sharp  to  her  feet,  was  found  to  be  split  down  the  back. 
Other  dresses  were  stained  or  torn  so  as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  she  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  white  popUn  rather  the 
worse  for  wear.  '^  If  Poodle  won't  bite  at  this,"  she  said,  **  he  can 
go  elsewhere ;  but " — snryeying  herself  in  the  glass — ^'  he'll  be  hard 
to  please  if  he  doesn't  like  my  face  and  figure,"  and  she  pirouetted 
around  the  room,  whistling. 

When  Louise  and  Patch  were  dressed  they  accompanied  their 
mother  to  the  reception-room,  where  the  guests  were  to  assemble. 
The  naval  officers  had  not  yet  appeared,  but  Deville  and  Oeorge 
Uay  were  there  to  greet  the  ladies.  Then  Mr.  Vere  Saye  came  in, 
and  was  introduced  to  Deville.  As  the  two  men  shook  hands  they 
looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment.  Each  saw  in  the  other  the 
counterpart  of  himself,  the  only  difference  being  that  one  had  the 
olive  complexion  of  the  Italian,  the  other  the  fair  skin  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

'^  By  Jove ! "  ejaculated  Yere  Saye  as  he  held  DeviUe's  hand, 
'^I  wish  I  had  had  you  at  Oxford  to  pull  next  oar  to  mine.  We 
could  have  beaten  the  world.  Our  strength  not  being  well  balanced, 
I  poUed  the  other  fellows  round,  and  the  coxswain  had  to  steer 
against  me." 

*'  I  envy  you  your  physique,  sir,"  said  Deville ;  '*  it  is  magnifi- 
oenL" 

'^That's  good,"  replied  Vere  Saye,  '*for  young  Hercules  to  re- 
mark. I  think  there's  hardly  a  featherweight  of  difference  between 
ug,  and  you  are  the  only  match  I've  met  for  years."    They  were 
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indeed  a  splendid  pair  of  men,  and,  but  for  the  dissimilariiy  of 
complexion,  might  have  been  taken  for  brothers. 

^^  Antinous  is  the  handsomest/'  whispered  Patch. 

"Pray,"  inquired  her  mother,  "which  is  AntinouB  ?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Deyille,  of  course,"  replied  Patch. 

"  What  nickname  have  you  giyen  me  P  "  said  George  May,  who 
overheard  the  conyersation. 

"You  are  Prince  Gold  Star/'  said  Patch,  "and  Miss  Flossy 
shall  be  Cherry," 

"A  pretty  name,"  said  May,  "and  111  wear  it." 

The  navsd  officers  next  appeared  with  Harry,  who  presented 
them  to  his  mother  and  the  assembled  company.  Commander 
Conrad  made  an  excellent  impression  by  his  fine  manners,  and  the 
others  were  by  no  means  so  bad  as  Patch  had  represented  them  to 
be  to  Louise. 

When  Commander  Conrad  was  introduced  to  Louise  he  thought 
he  had  neyer  seen  so  beautiful  a  woman.  He  gazed  so  long  that  it 
almost  amounted  to  rudeness.  Louise  was  accustomed  to  admira- 
tion,  yet  her  lip  curled  and  she  was  turning  away  when  the  officer 
entered  into  a  pleasant  strain  of  conyersation,  which,  from  its  nov- 
elty, interested  her  more  than  usual. 

The  commander  had  a  determined  air  that  carried  great  weight 
with  it,  and  Louise,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  haying  any  one 
differ  with  her  in  conyersation,  felt  that  he  dominated  over  her. 
She  hardly  knew  whether  to  like  Conrad  or  hate  him,  and  was  fas- 
cinated by  this  new  feeling  of  not  being  able  to  tyrannize  oyer  a 
man  at  sight 

It  was  as  if  she  had  drank  some  new  kind  of  wine  that  had  ex- 
hilarated her  more  than  usuaL  Yet  when  Conrad  left  her  side  a 
reaction  took  place  like  that  which  occurs  when  the  wine  has 
ceased  to  stimulate. 

It  seemed  yery  tame  to  Louise  when  afterward  she  had  to  con- 
yerse  with  George  May  and  Deyille,  who  were  continually  telling 
her  how  beautiful  she  was  and  how  exquisitely  she  dressed.  In  a 
short  conyersation  Commander  Conrad  had  impressed  her  more 
than  any  one  had  eyer  done  on  first  acquaintance.  Still  she  felt  as 
if  she'd  like  to  hate  him,  as  she  did  Yere  Saye,  who  so  far  had  neyer 
paid  her  any  particular  attention. 

When  Mrs.  Eton  and  Flossy  came  in  they  imparted  new  life  to  the 
company.  The  strangers  were  delighted  with  these  last  comers,  and 
Mrs.  Morton's  fears  lest  her  party  would  proye  a  failure  Tanished. 
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Wben  dinner  was  announced  Mrs.  Morton  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table^  and  Miss  Bane  at  the  opposite  end,  supported  by  Mr. 
Slings  and  Mr.  Eton.  Louise  had  Commander  Oonrad,  while  De- 
Tille,  who  escorted  Mrs.  Eton,  sat  on  Louise's  right.  George  May 
handed  in  Flossy,  who  was  disappointed  in  not  getting  Harry  Mor- 
ton 88  an  escort.  Patch  secured  her  '^  Poodle/'  as  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  do  from  the  first  As  for  Mr.  Garrolton,  he  wandered 
in  on  his  own  account  and  took  the  chair  that  was  left  yacant. 
The  guests  were  seated  in  a  manner  to  bring  people  together  sup- 
posed to  be  agreeable  to  each  other.  How  seldom  do  dinner-giyers 
apportion  their  guests  so  that  people  will  be  in  accord  1  People  are 
generally  placed  at  table  according  to  rank,  or  for  some  other  reason 
that  the  hosts  think  imperatiye ;  hence  most  dinners  are  mere  formal 
entertainments — a  bore  to  all  concerned. 

The  dinner  of  which  we  write  was  no  exception  to*  the  rule,  and 
Mrs.  Morton  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  was  oyer.  Two  peo- 
ple were  extremely  uncomfortable ;  one  was  Deyille,  the  other 
George  May.  It  was  some  weeks  since  they  had  met  Louise,  and 
the  country  air  had  dereloped  in  her  a  beauty  and  freshness  eyen 
superior  to  what  she  possessed  before. 

She  was  now  playing  a  new  part,  and  seemed  to  make  eyery  effort 
to  please  Commander  Conrad,  whom  she  had  neyer  seen  before, 
scarcely  noticing  Deyille,  so  eager  was  she  in  listening  to  the  nayal 
officer. 

Bemarkable  bs  Deyille  was  for  coolness  and  equanimity  of  tem- 
per, he  could  hardly  conceal  the  jealousy  that  was  gnawing  at  his 
besart  As  for  George  May,  he  scarcely  heard  Flossy's  numerous 
questions,  and  answered  them  at  random.^ 

When  dinner  was  oyer  and  the  guests  adjourned  to  the  parlor, 
Louise  adroitly  led  the  commander  to  a  quiet  comer,  where  there 
was  a  sofa  that  would  hold  but  two  people. 

Louise  took  no  notice  of  her  two  old  admirers,  though  she  knew 
they  loyed  her  with  their  whole  souls.  May  and  Deyille  were  aware 
of  each  other's  feelings,,  and  the  former,  who  felt  a  deyotion  to  De- 
TiQe  second  only  to  the  loye  he  felt  for  Louise,  could  haye  resigned 
her  to  his  friend,  and  been  willing  to  see  him  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  her  smiles  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  but  he  was  not  willing  that 
any  one  else  than  Deyille  should  be  so  fayored. 

What,  then,  was  their  chagrin  when  these  two  saw  the  object  of 
their  adoraition  deyoting  herself  with  such  warmth  of  feeling  to  a 
I 
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Louise  felt  sore  of  these  two  men,  axid  her  heart  would  Bome- 
times  warm  toward  them,  bat  she  had  nerer  experienced  that 
heavenly  feeling  of  love  which  comes  unsought  and  betrays  itself 
in  the  mellow,  qaivering  yoice,  and  the  impassioned  look  which  tells 
a  history  no  words  could  relate. 

Had  Louise  at  last  succumbed,  or  was  this  but  a  passing  fancy  t 
Be  it  what  it  might,  Deville  and  George  were  exceedingly  disturbed. 
May  sat  stupidly  by  Flossy's  side,  scarcely  uttering  a  word,  and 
Deville  wandered  over  to  where  Vere  Saye  was  standing  and  entered 
into  conyersation  with  him. 

Patch  had  gone  out  after  dinner,  and,  having  dressed  Betu 
Travato  in  a  new  suit,  with  his  Turkish  fez  covering  his  beautiful 
locks,  brought  him  in  and  introduced  him  to  the  company.  At 
first  the  boy  seemed  nervous,  but,  on  looking  around,  he  suddenly 
broke  away  from  Patch  and  ran  to  Deville  (who  was  bo  busily  en- 
gaged that  he  did  not  notice  him  at  first),  and,  clasping  him  around 
the  leg,  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  pleased  expression,  laughing  in 
his  silent  way. 

Deville  started  at  his  touch,  and,  looking  down,  was  visibly  af- 
fected at  the  sight  of  the  boy.  Becovering  himself  in  an  instont^ 
he  inquired  whose  beautiful  little  child  it  was. 

"  He  shows  a  singular  fancy  for  you,'*  said  Mr.  Vere  Saye.  "  He 
has  never  noticed  anybody  else  except  Miss  Angeline  since  he  has 
been  in  the  house.    He  comes  to  you  as  if  to  an  old  acquaintance." 

"No,  indeed,*'  said  Deville,  "I  never  laid  eyes  on  the  young- 
ster before ;  but  children  are  like  dogs ;  they  know  by  intuition 
those  who  are  kind  to  them.  Perhaps  this  little  fellow  has  mixed 
me  up  with  some  one  who  was  fond  of  him.  Who  is  he,  and  where 
did  he  come  from  f "  Then  Mr.  Vere  Saye  related  the  adventure 
of  Harry  Morton. 

"Vile  wretches  1"  exclaimed  DeviUe.  "No  doubt  they  have 
made  this  poor  child  suffer.  What  a  pity  Morton  hadn't  killed  some 
of  them !  *' 

The  child  looked  up  into  Deville's  face  and  smiled.  Deville 
patted  his  head  and  kissed  him. 

Patch  now  came  after  her  little  charge,  but  he  wonld  not  leave 
Deville,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  his  mischieTotis-looking 
smile.  When  Vere  Saye  remarked  that  the  men  wei-e  no  doubt 
pirates,  the  child  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat  and  shuddered. 

Finally  he  consented  to  go  with  Patch,  after  taking  an  afiEection- 
ate  leave  of  Deville,  who  remarked  to  Mr.  Vere  Saye  :    '*  A  most 
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BiBgalar  infatuation.    The  boy  eyiddntly  connects  me  unth  some 
one  else." 

This  was  the  one  bright  spot  in  Deyifle's  evening.  The  child, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  seemed  to  cling  to  him,  while  the  being  for 
whom  he  would  have  laid  down  his  life  studiously  ayoided  him. 
Poor  Gteorge  May  hadn't  eyen  Deyille's  consolation  to  cheer  him 
up,  and  all  Flossy's  charms  could  not  win  him  from  his  despond- 
ency. He  left  the  house  early,  without  haying  a  chance  to  bid 
Louise  good-night 

liouise  had  wandered  with  Conrad  off  the  porch,  and  both  seemed 
to  be  studying  the  stars.  What  could  these  two  be  talking  of  for 
three  long  hours  ?  They  could  have  but  few  feelings  in  common 
to  induce  such  close  communion.  Who  knows  ?  The  commander 
must  haye  been  a  person  of  yery  fascinating  powers,  to  have  chained 
the  attention  of  Louise  Morton  for  so  long  a  time.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  conduct  of  this  girl  had  thrown  a  gloom  oyer  the  eyening. 
The  young  people  seemed  joyless,  and  their  elders,  though  they  sat 
down  to  cards,  seemed  to  t^e  little  pleasure  in  the  game.  Patch 
-was  furious  with  Louise  for  monopolizing  Conrad,  and  her  mother 
was  eyidently  not  pleased. 

When  the  company  had  departed  and  the  family  had  retired  to 
their  rooms  for  the  night,  Patch  flung  her  door  open  and  stood 
with  arms  akimbo  in  rather  a  defiant  manner. 

**  Well  I  **  she  said  to  Louise,  "  youVe  gone  and  done  it,  hayen't 
yon  ?  YouVe  knocked  all  the  fat  into  the  fire  and  made  things  gen- 
erally stupid.  Poor  Oeorge  May  is  so  miserable  he'll  no  doubt  go 
to  the  ^  Lamb '  and  commit  suicide  with  a  hair-pin ;  and  as  for  De- 
Tille^  he  hasn't  smole  a  smile  the  whole  eyening.  Lou,  you're  an 
impoBtoT  1  ** 

'^ Patch,"  said  Louise,  "stop  your  impertinence.  What  do  I 
care  about  Gteorge  May  or  James  Deyille  ?  Hayen't  they  tongues 
of  iheir  own  ?  Please  be  more  choice  in  your  language,  or  Miss 
Schwartz  had  better  giye  place  to  some  other  teacher." 

**  Hayen't  you  been  coddling  those  two  fellows  up  all  the  spring, 
to  tlie  exclusion  of  eyeryone  else?"  said  Patch.  "Hayen't  you 
TiveA,  moyed,  and  had  your  being  through  those  two  fellows,  until 
Ton  got  them  so  dead  in  loye  with  you  that  they  don't  know 
t'other  from  which  ?  " 

**Why,  Patch,  where  do  you  pick  up  your  elegant  expres- 
acfns  P" 

'*  Ueyer  you  mind  the  style  of  my  expressions.  Miss  Morton. 
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You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean,  and  that  I  am  after  yonr 
scalp.  If  yon  don't  behaye  better  and  mind  what  I  say,  I  will  take 
it  off  as  clean  as  an  Indian  would.  First,  Miss  Morton,  stand  up 
and  hear  the  indictment  against  you.  There's  dear  little  inno- 
cent, harmless,  generous  Greorge  May,  who  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly. 
He  would  die  to  serye  you,  yet  you  treat  him  as  if  he  were  the  yilest 
wretch  in  the  country.  Tou  treat  him  worse  than  a  strolling  yaga- 
bond ;  for  you  might  be  induced  to  giye  the  latter  a  crust  of  bread, 
but  you  haye  sent  Oeorge  May  away  to-night  with  as  sore  a  heart 
as  eyer  poor  boy  had.  I  just  wish  he'd  loye  me  as  he  loyes  you,  and 
you'd  see  if  I  wouldn't  stick  to  him  like  a  chestnut-bur." 

*'  Patch,  stop  your  nonsense  I "  exclaimed  Louise.  ''What  do 
you  suppose  I  want  with  a  man  whom  you  describe  as  a  harmless 
innocent  P  I  don't  want  a  husband  such  as  that.  He  may  do  as  a 
loyer  to  while  away  time,  but  that's  alL  Pray  now.  Patch,  whom 
do  you  call  my  first  loyer  P" 

"What  would  you  giye  to  know  ?"  said  Patch,  looking  keenly 
at  her  sister.  ''  IXon't  ask  me,  or  I  may  tell  you  something  you 
think,  jwrhaps,  I  don't  know." 

**I  defy  you,"  said  Louise. 

"Then,"  said  Patch,  ''here  goes,  as  the  bull  said  when  ho 
pitched  into  the  china-shop.  Do  you  pretend  to  deny  that  Edgar 
Lane  has  been  a  loyer  of  yours  for  two  years  ? — ^that  all  the  time 
you  were  at  Boulanger's  you  and  he  were  carrying  on  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence  ?  And  can  you  deny  that  you  haye  engaged 
yourself  to  him,  in  defiance  of  papa's  injunctions  P  " 

Patch  had  got  thus  far  in  her  speech  when  Louise  sprang  across 
the  floor.  *'  Hush,  Patch  I "  she  cried,  "  for  mercy's  sake.  Don't 
refer  to  that ;  don't  breathe  it  to  any  one,  or  you'll  ruin  me." 

"  Then,"  said  Patch,  "  you  must  make  me  your  confidante  in 
any  new  loye -affair  you  may  haye.  I  do  feel  bad  about  poor 
Ckiorge  May,  because  he's  such  a  loye,  and  when  I'm  eighteen,  if 
he  isn't  engaged  or  hasn't  committed  suicide,  I  shall  propose  to  him 
myself.  I  don't  care  so  much  about  Deyille ;  he  is  so  big  and 
strong  he  wouldn't  groan  if  he  were  broken  on  the  wheeL" 

"He  win  haye  to  break  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  LfOtdse* 
"  Do  yoa  know,  Patch,  I  haye  met  my  fate— a  man  that  has  a 
stronger  will  than  mine,  one  who  won't  be  trampled  on,  and  with 
a  temper  nothing  can  quelL" 

" Thank  God  for  that ! "  said  Patch,  feryently.    "We  may  hope 
to  haye  some  peace  in  the  f itmily  when  you  get  married.    Bat  what 
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are  you  going  to  do  with  Edgar  Lane  F    That's  a  serioas  bnsi- 


» 


'*  How  much  do  yon  know  abont  it  P  "  exclaimed  Lonise,  com- 
ing close  to  Patch  and  gazing  earnestly  at  her^  while  that  dark^ 
glittering  look  we  haye  before  remarked  showed  itseU  in  her  eyes. 
Don't  try  to  frighten  me  with  yonr  volcano  looks^"  said  Patch, 
for  I  don't  mind  them.  Bnt  take  my  adyice,  and  ayoid  new  loyes 
before  yon  are  off  with  the  old.  Yon  know,  my  dear  elder  sister, 
that  I  haye  ten  times  as  mnch  sense  as  yon  haye,  thongh  I'm  only  fif- 
teen, and  that  I'ye  furnished  yon  with  brains  for  seyeral  years  past." 
'*  Patch,  yon  are  the  most  ridicnlons  child  I  eyer  knew ;  yon 
talk  as  if  I  wanted  brains." 

**  Why,  Lonise,  yon  remind  me  of  an  ostrich  that  hides  his  head 
in  the  sand,  and,  because  he  can't  see  the  hunters,  thinks  they 
caui't  see  him.  Yon  are  the  most  transparent  creature  in  the 
yrorld,  and  your  transparency  will  bring  you  lots  of  trouble.  Now, 
111  bet  you  one  of  my  muslins  against  your  blue  cashmere  that  you 
told  that  nayy  fellow — ^the  Eagle,  I  mean — ^the  history  of  your 
life^  and  that  of  the  whole  family  to  boot" 

**  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Louise.  ''  The  fact  is. 
Patch,  I  scarcely  talked  at  alL  I  listened  to  that  man  until  my 
soul  seemed  to  dissolye  away  in  the  midst  of  his  descriptions  of 
tropical  scenery  and  desperate  adyentures." 

''Poor  soldi"  laughed  Patch,    'Mt  seems  to  dissolye  early. 
Wlijy  Louise,  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Berry  Sharp,  alias  Poodle, 
who  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle,  quotes  Byron  and  Moore  by  the 
mile,  talks  about  tall  phantoms  flitting  through  the  rigging  in  the 
mid'Watches  of  the  night,  shadowed  by  the  fitful  lights  in  the  bin- 
nacle, and  the  memory  of  joys  long  since  departed  reflected  boldly 
on  tbe  mainsail-sheet ;  how  those  he  fondly  cherished  were  seen  in 
the   glimmering  rays  of  the  twinkling  stars,  and  how  he  bore  his 
cruel  cross  and  the  accumulated  woes  of  the  mid-watch  like  a  ring- 
taOed  monkey  on  a  lee  cat's-head  smiling  at  a  wet  swab  in  a 
typhoon ;  and  how  he  sits  and  gazes  in  the  mid-watches  aforesaid, 
with  looks  not  uttered  but  understood,  at  the  tacks  and  sheets  lying 
BO  still  and  saint-like  hanging  to  the  belaying-pins  ?   I'm  sure  that's 
jast  what  he  said,  and  he  didn't  take  three  hours  to  say  it  in  either. 
For  my  party  I  think  all  these  nayy  fellows  are  cut  out  on  the  same 
pattern,  and  get  all  their  ideas  out  of  the  same  log-book,  which 
Poodle  tells  me  they  write  up  at  the  end  of  the  watch ;  and  the  fel- 
low that  comes  on  watch  spends  all  his  spare  time  in  reading  his 
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predecoBBor's  remarks.  Now,  LoaiBe,  I  dou't  go  crazy  oyer  Poodle ; 
and  why  need  you  npset  things  generally  because  the  Eagle  hap- 
pened to  flap  his  wings  oyer  your  head  ?'* 

''You  silly  child,  to  compare  your  Poodle  with  my  Eagle  I  for 
that's  what  Commander  Conrad  is — an  eagle  among  the  small 
birds.  He  is  as  much  aboye  the  ordinary  men  around  him  as  the 
eagle  is  aboye  the  turkey-buzzard." 

*^  Is  that  any  reason,"  sneered  Patch,  **  that  you  should  treat 
your  friends  and  mine  as  if  they  were  yagabonds  7  There'll  come 
along  some  of  these  days  another  eagle  that  will  soar  higher  than 
your  bird ;  what  will  you  say  then  ?  I'm  getting  sleepy,  but 
must  enter  into  a  treaty  with  you  before  I  throw  myself  into  the 
arms  of  omnibus  ;  that  is,  you  may  listen  as  much  as  you  please  to 
Conrad,  giye  Derille  a  'nubbin'  of  com,  and  let  George  May  curl 
himself  up  at  your  feet  and  tell  you  how  much  he  loyes  you — ^ihat 
won't  hurt  you,  will  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Louise,  "  I  will  agree  to  that." 

''  I  hayen't  done  yet,"  replied  Patck  ''  I  tore  the  skirt  off  my 
dress  as  I  came  up-stairs  just  now  in  too  much  of  a  hurry :  so  you 
must  giye  me  that  light  silk  you  neyer  wear ;  I  want  it  for  to-mor- 
row eyening." 

''Yes,  yes,"  said  Louise;  "and  you'll  neyer  breathe  Edgar 
Lane's  name?" 

"  Neyer,"  said  Patch,  "  if  you'll  throw  in  a  pair  of  your  white 
satin  slippers." 

"I  agree,"  said  Louise.  "Now  go  to  bed,  you  troublesome 
child,  and  don't  worry  me  any  more." 

When  Deyille  returned  to  the  "  Lamb  "  he  found  George  May 
lying  on  Che  bed  looking  the  picture  of  despair.  "  Cheer  up,  my 
dear  boy,"  said  Deyille.  "  It's  only  a  passing  fancy  ;  it  will  wear  off 
in  a  week." 

"By  which  time,"  said  May,  "she  will  break  my  heart  Did 
you  oyer  see  anything  so  contemptuous  as  Louise's  manner  toward 
us  this  eyening,  after  professing  that  she  liked  us  better  than  any 
one  else  ?  And  here's  a  fellow  she  neyer  saw  or  heard  of  before,  and 
she  won't  eyen  look  at  us  when  he  is  near." 

"  I  admit  her  faults,"  said  Deyille ;  "but,  by  heayens  I  she  is 
the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world.  She  has  wound  herself 
so  around  my  heart  that  I  can  not  shake  her  ofl  if  - 1  desired.  My 
life  is  bound  to  be  miserable  owing  to  that  girL    She  is  as  treaoher- 
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0118  as  her  eyes  bespeak  her«  As  for  Conrad,  he  is  one  of  nature's 
noblemen,  and  is  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  Louise.  Who  can 
blame  him  ?  He  must  lire  and  learn.  He  ifiU  pledge  us  yet  the 
bitter  cup  when  the  fennel-leaf  is  pressed  for  his  drinking  I '' 

'<  Let  him  drink,  then/'  said  Hay.  '^  I  hope  the  mixture  will  be 
bitter  as  gall  to  him  t  For  my  part,  I  shall  go  away  and  spend  my 
life  in  some  remote  oomer  of  the  earth.'' 

''  No,  no,"  said  DoTille,  '^  not  so  bad  as  that ;  let  us  stay  and 
take  our  chances.  It's  not  my  way  to  give  up  anything,  much  less 
the  woman  I  loye.  Yet  I  would  resign  my  claim  to  you,  George,  if 
it  would  insure  youc  happiness." 

"  So  would  I  to  you,  old  fellow,"  said  May ;  ''  but  I  don't  think 
either  of  us  will  erer  have  much  to  say  in  the  matter.  But  good- 
night, old  fellow ;  let  me  go  to  sleep.  There  may  be  a  gleam  of 
Bimahine  to-morrow."    And  so  they  parted. 

Yere  Saye  sat  up  late  after  his  return  to  the  '^  Doye,"  pondering 
oyer  the  eyents  of  the  last  few  days.  ''  What  a  splendid  creature 
that  man  Deyille  is  I "  he  said  to  himsell  ''  What  a  physique  I  His 
strength  must  be  heroulean.  If  that  man  should  rise  in  his 
strength,  twenty  men  would  be  tossed  like  so  many  nine-pins  before. 
him.  I  neyer  before  met  a  man  that  I  could  not  conquer  in  a  per<« 
sonal  encounter,  yet  I  belieye  that  Deyille  could  handle  me." 

Yere  Saye  roUed  up  his  shirt-sleeyes  and  displayed  an  arm 
woxthy  of  Hercules.  ''  Now,"  said  he,  '^  there's  a  biceps  muscle 
bi^  as  a  thirty-two-pound  ball,  the  triceps  muscle  rises  on  the  arm 
as  if  there  were  a  great  mole  under  the  skin,  the  back  muscles  lie 
together  like  so  many  whip-ends,  the  whole  measuring  twenty 
inches.  The  fore-arm  is  like  the  arms  of  two  stalwart  blacksmiths 
both  in  one,  and  the  muscles  of  the  arms  like  bars  of  steeL  Yet  I 
belieye  that  man  could  take  me  down.  I  wonder  where  he  got  his 
training.    What  a  stroke-oar  he  could  pull  I 

^*  What  a  curious  fancy  that  child  took  to  Deyille  I  He  acted  as 
if  be  had  known  him  before.  Perhaps  it  was  some  likeness  the  boy 
may  haye  seen  to  some  one  else.  Yet  once  I  saw  him  look  at  the 
child  with  an  expression  it  seemed  to  comprehend,  and  then  it  ran 
away  to  the  young  lady.  This  must  haye  been  entirely  accidental, 
BO  donbtw 

*'  What  a  beautiful  girl  Miss  Oarrolton  is  I"  he  continued  to  him- 
adf.  ''She  is  as  far  superior  to  Louise  Morton  as  a  lily  is  to  a  cao- 
toa-flower— one  all  purity  and  freshness,  the  other  ready  to  sting 
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yon  with  her  prickles  if  you  go  too  near  her.     She  remindfl  me 
of  a  female  panther  I  onoe  saw  that  nothing  oonld  tame. 

'^  Just  to  think  of  what  a  lot  of  plunder  I  have  in  these  hags  I 
I  conld  break  into  any  house  in  the  country  if  I  were  so  disposed.  I 
think  I'll  giye  this  key  marked  '  Jakob  Moses '  to  a  friend  of  mine ; 
perhaps  he  will  make  something  out  of  it.  I  don't  much  like  the 
looks  of  old  Oarrolton,  but  his  daughter  is  beautifuL"  Flossy  was 
the  last  thing  Yere  Saye  thought  of  that  night ;  perhaps  her  figure 
mingled  in  his  dreams  I    Who  knows  P 

Mr.  Eton  had  becQ  very  quiet  all  the  eyening,  and  took  yery 
little  interest  in  the  rubber  of  whist  formed  by  himself,  the  doctor, 
Mr.  Slings,  and  Mr.  Oarrolton. 

When  he  reached  home,  his  wife  said,  ''  WeU,  my  darling,  as 
you  came  up  so  late  I  had  no  chance  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
robbery." 

**  Ah  I  yes,  Fanny,  seyenty  thousand  dollars  gone.  But  I  think 
it  a  hoax ;  some  one  has  played  a  joke  on  me,  and  it  will  all  come 
back  again  in  a  day  or  two.  I  don't  know  how  they  got  in,  but 
they  broke  nothing  and  didn't  pick  any  locks.  That  infernal  pla- 
card that  appeared  in  the  papers  is  all  a  lie,  and  if  they  expect  to 
injure  the  credit  of  Eton  &  Co.  they  are  mightily  mistaken.  I  can 
buy  'em  all  out  twice  oyer." 

*'  Then,"  said  Fanny,  ''you  can  afford  to  get  me  the  new  light 
carriage  I  want  to  go  shopping  in  ;  it's  too  troublesome  to  go  about 
in  the  big,  heayy  carriage  of  ours." 

^'  Humph  I  yes,"  said  Eton ;  ''  better  use  the  omnibus  for  the 
present,"  and  he  went  out 

''  The  old  bear  I"  exclaimed  Fanny.  '^  As  if  I  married  him  to 
ride  in  an  omnibus  I  I  could  haye  done  that  with  poor  dear 
Fred  Foster."    And  she  took  her  candle  and  departed. 

"  I  do  think,  popsy,"  said  Flossy  to  her  father,  "  that  Harry 
Morton  is  the  sweetest  fellow  that  eyer  liyed,  and  Mr.  Yere  Saye  is 
too  handsome.  I  don't  know  which  I  like  best ;  they  are  both. 
splendid." 

''It  depends.  Flossy,"  said  her  father,  ''  which  of  them  likes  you 
best.  Young  Morton  will  be  worth  a  large  fortune.  I  know  notli* 
ing  about  the  other,  except  that  he  is  a  stuck-up  Oxford  man,  ^rhio 
wouldn't  look  at  you  in  England."  With  this  remark  Ganoltou 
setired  to  his  room. 
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"Ah  me/'  mnrmared  Flossy,  ''how many  difficalties  there  are  I 
There's  Oeoige  May  dead  in  love  with  Louise  Morton ;  there's  Do- 
yille  with  an  attachment  abroad,  and  deyoted  to  Mrs.  ^ton  here ; 
there's  that  naval  captain  throwing  himself  at  Lonise  Morton's 
feet ;  there's  Harry  Morton  with  a  fortune,  and  his  father  a  porse- 
prond  aristocrat ;  there's  Mr.  Berry  Sharp— -I  wouldn't  touch  him 
with  a  pair  of  tongs ;  there's  that  old  sailing-master — bah  I  and  that 
nayy  doctor ;  and  I'm  told  that  Mr.  Yere  Saye  wouldn't  look  at  me 
in  England.  I  think,"  said  Flossy,  surveying  herself  in  the  glass, 
''  he'd  be  glad  enough  to  look  at  me  if  he  could  just  see  me  now  I " 

She  here  extinguiahed  the  candle,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in 
sweet  dumber. 

If  Flossy  could  only  have  known  what  Yere  Saye  was  thinking 
about  her  at  that  moment,  she  might  not  have  slept  a  wink  that 

night 

<«  Thus  in  sweet  sleep  our  troubles  glide  awaj, 
And  hearts  are  fresher  at  the  break  of  daj ; 
In  dreams  we  reap  the  love  we  often  crave, 
Though  daylight  sends  it  to  an  early  grave." 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

XJGHIS  ASTD  SHADOWS. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  naval  officers  at  Hawks'  Boost 
was  the  day  appointed  for  Mary  Gale  to  leave  home. 

Any  one  viewing  the  preparations  would  have  supposed  that  the 
yoong  lady  was  bound  on  a  long  journey.  It  was  the  first  real  sepa- 
ration between  Agnes  and  her  daughter.  Mary  had  often  been  away 
for  a  day  or  so  up  the  Hudson,  giving  lessons  in  drawing  or  music ; 
bat  this  parting  for  a  week,  perhaps  for  two  weeks,  almost  unnerved 
Agnes.    She  wept  over  her  daughter  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

''Mother,"  said  Mary,  ''give  up  the  idea  of  my  going  into  the 
oonntry  ;  it  seems  to  distress  you  so." 

"  No,  my  darling,"  Agnes  replied ;  ''  although  I  am  so  affected, 
I  am  none  the  less  anxious  that  you  should  keep  your  appointment. 
You  will  have  the  opportunity  of  making  friends  among  the  most 
influential  people  in  New  York,  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  ad- 

Ltage  to  you  in  the  future.   Oo,  my  pet,  by  all  means,  and  I  wiU 
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pray  for  yon  every  hour.  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  part  with  yon,  my  daugh- 
ter, and  I  shall  feel  it  especially  at  night  when  I  miss  yon  from  my 
side.  Then  yon  will  feel  so  lonesome  in  that  great  hoiise  in  the 
conntiy ;  and  what  will  yon  do  in  a  room  all  by  yonraeU  ?'' 

''  Don't  talk  so,  mother/'  said  Mary,  ^*  or  yon  will  nnnerre  me. 
I  am  just  ready  to  cry  now.  If  I  find  that  I  can  not  stand  the 
separation,  and  that  yon  are  fretting  for  me,  I  will  come  home  and 
giye  np  the  sitnation.  If  the  lady  has  any  heart  she  will  not  object 
to  my  leaving." 

'^Ah,  my  darling  I"  said  Agnes,  ''she  will  not  be  willing  to 
let  yon  go ;  she  will  be  too  anzions  to  retain  yonr  services  when 
she  becomes  acquainted  with  yonr  talents.  I  not  only  shall  not 
blame  her,  but  I  wish  yon  to  stay  with  her.  You  will  never  have 
another  opportunity  of  making  such  friends.'^ 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Bernard  entered  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
''I  come  to  show  you,"  he  said  to  Agnes,  ''a  letter  from  your 
friend  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  I  recommend  yon  to  adhere  strictly  to 
his  advice.  He  has  lately  received  letters  making  inquiries  with 
regard  to  yourself  and  daughter — ^whether  you  are  still  living,  your 
address,  etc.  By  a  careful  examination  he  is  convinced  that  tiiese 
letters,  though  purporting  to  be  from  different  quarters,  are  all 
written  by  the  same  hand  as  the  one  advising  you  to  move  from 
Manchester  and  change  your  name.  A  person,  evidently  di^;nised, 
has  made  many  inquiries  concerning  you  in  Manchester.  If  he  in- 
tended any  good,  he  would  have  called  on  Mr.  Lindsay  after  hav- 
ing been  informed  by  the  townspeople  that  that  gentleman  could 
tell  him  all  about  you.  Mr.  Lindsay  informed  his  correspondent 
that  you  were  living  with  your  mother's  brother  in  the  south  of 
France.  He  heard  nothing  further  from  him  until  a  few  days  ago, 
when  a  letter  was  received  asking  an  interview  on  Boston  Common* 
Mr.  Lindsay  declined  the  interview,  but  invited  the  writer  to  meet 
him  at  his  ofBoe.  Mr.  Lindsay  addressed  his  letter,  as  directed,  to 
Mr.  A.  B.,  and  contrived  to  be  present  at  the  post-office  when  the 
stranger  called  for  it.  Although  the  man  was  evidently  disguised^ 
he  thinks  he  should  recognize  him  if  he  ever  saw  him  again. 

''  Now,"  continued  Mr.  Bernard,  ''  we  can't  tell  what  all  this 
means ;  but  forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  you  must  endeavor  to 
keep  out  of  this  man's  way.  Your  daughter  will  be  safer  afe 
Hawks'  Boost  than  in  the  city.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Lindsay  re- 
ported you  as  in  the  south  of  France  will  perhaps  throw  the  person^ 
whoever  he  is,  oft  the  track,  and  he  may  not  trouble  you.  Miss  VLay 
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must  be  careful  in  answering  any  quesiiona  relating  to  her  former 
life  or  her  family — ^in  fact^  anything  that  does  not  bear  upon  the 
business  in  which  she  is  engagecL  All  persons  have  priyate  affairs 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  discuss,  and  no  true  lady  would  under- 
take to  penetrate  a  reserve  held  by  one  in  her  employ. 

<'  And  now,  my  child/'  said  the  old  lawyer,  addressing  Mary, 
''  be  prudent  and  make  all  the  friends  you  can.  You  must  guard 
against  trouble  when  you  know  that  it  exists ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  control  our  tongues,  and  we  are  trapped  before  we  know  it. 
I  will  see  you  to  the  steamboaf 

Mary  bade  her  mother  farewell,  and  the  old  gentleman  escort- 
ad  her  to  the  carriage  he  had  proTided.  After  a  short  ride  they 
reached  the  Bip  Van  Winkle. 

When  the  boat  was  speeding  up  the  river,  Mary  felt  as  if  her 
heart  would  break ;  but  gradually  she  became  more  calm,  and  even 
0njoyed  the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  the  boat  was  passing. 
A  band  of  strolling  musicians  on  board  helped  by  their  cheerful 
strains  to  beguile  her  sad  thoughts ;  and  we  wiU  leave  her  to  pass 
iihe  hours  until  the  boat  reached  CatskiS. 

The  young  people  at  Hawks'  Boost  had  that  morning,  after 
breakfuBt,  assembled  on  the  western  porch.  The  weather  was 
beautiful,  the  air  crisp  and  bracing.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  Hawks'  Boost,  its  roof  peeping  out  from  the  great 
oaiks  and  elms  that  surrounded  it,  with  beautiful  lawns  and  gardens 
stretching  away  to  the  fields,  where  grazed  the  fine  cattle  that  sup- 
plied milk  and  butter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  famed  dwelling. 

The  woods  were  waving  and  shimmering  with  their  wealth  of 
TBriegated  leaves,  where  the  partridge  would  take  his  fiight  from 
under  the  wayfkrer's  feet  and  go  sailing  off  through  the  dense 
tbickets  to  some  darker  recess  of  the  forest ;  or  the  woodpecker 
would  flit  from  tree  to  tree,  the  busiest  inhabitant  of  the  woods ;  or 
tbe  gray  squirrel  would  spring  along  the  path  and  watch  an  in- 
truder as  if  he  were  poaching  on  his  preserves.  Ah  !  could  they 
taJk  to  us,  what  pleasant  tales  these  wild  denizens  of  the  forest 
would  tell  of  the  pleasant  trysts,  the  lovers'  vows,  the  happy  hours, 
the  moonlight  promenades,  which  they  had  witnessed  from  their 
eyrieal 

Tbe  waving  leavee  seemed  instinct  with  life,  while  the  gleams  of 
nm  snd  intervals  of  shade,  caused  by  the  fleecy  clouds  passing  over- 
bead^  i^peared  like' the  change  of  a  kaleidoscope,  while  the  murmur 
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of  the  breeze  snggested  the  presence  of  fairy  beings  peopling  the 
solitudes* 

There  was  one  giant  oak  towering  above  the  others,  whose 
hoary  head  proclaimed  him  monarch  of  the  woods.  Centuries  had 
passed  over  his  head  and  thinned  his  topmost  branches ;  the  storma 
of  winter  had  torn  great  flakes  from  his  bark,  yet  he  stood  proudly^ 
as  if  bidding  defiance  to  time. 

A  Virginia  creeper  had  wound  its  way  up  the  enormous  trunk  of 
the  oak,  and  in  process  of  time  had  nearly  covered  it,  hanging  from 
the  lower  limbs  in  graceful  festoons.  Some  ficih-hawks  had  built 
their  nests  in  the  topmost  branches,  and  there  they  abode  year  after 
year ;  there  tl^ey  had  lived  undisturbed  since  the  memory  of  man. 
It  was  from  their  lofty  abode  that  Mr.  Morton's  estate  had  derived 
its  name. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Morton  that  the  young  people  should 
take  their  guests  to  the  great  oak,  as  it  was  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  Louise  offered  to  lead  the  way,  Oommand- 
er  Conrad  placing  himself  on  her  right  and  (George  May  on  her 
left,  the  latter  determined  not  to  be  driven  off  the  field  without  a 
struggle. 

**  Next  your  heart  I "  whispered  George  na  they  started. 

''  Toujoura  I  ^*  replied  Louise,  gayly,  and  the  despondency  of 
the  day  before  disappeared  from  the  young  man's  brow  as  if  by 
magic. 

JSverybody  began  wondering  what  had  come  over  Louise  to 
make  her  so  amiable. 

Commander  Conrad  felt  that  he  had  monopolized  Louise's  soci- 
ety the  day  before  to  an  extent  that  good  taste  would  hardly  justify. 
He  had  been  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Louise,  that  he  had  been. 
completely  carried  away,  and,  without  stopping  to  think  whether  be 
was  trenching  on  another  man's  preserves,  had  devoted  himself  the 
whole  evening  to  her. 

But  his  companion  had  seemed  as  eager  as  himself  to  join  in  the 
flirtation,  and  had  spared  no  effort  to  be  agreeable.  When  he  once 
remarked,  ''I  hope.  Miss  Morton,  that  I  am  not  keeping  you  away 
from  your  more  agreeable  friends,"  she  laughed,  and  said  : 

*^  There  is  no  one  there  in  whom  I  am  interested,  and  this  tii^- 
d'tSte  is  like  reaching  an  oasis  in  the  desert  and  resting  under  the 
trees  after  crossing  a  parched  wilderness.  Our  young  men,"  ahe 
continued,  ''are  so  circumscribed  in  their  every-day  limits  tha4 
their  conversation  is  nothing  but  gossip.     I  am  saturated  witli 
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aoconnts  of  Mrs.  Jones's  diamonds^  and  Mrs.  Smith's  little  contre^ 
temps  with  Mr.  Brown^  and  trash  of  that  description.'' 

The  commander,  though  a  man  of  the  world,  and  engaged  in 
man  J  a  flirtation,  was  more  impressed  on  his  first  evening  at  Hawks' 
Boost  than  he  had  oyer  heen  before.  That  night  he  sat  at  his 
window  and  smoked  until  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs,  which  Mrs. 
Morton  firmly  believed  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  struck  the 
hour  of  ten  in  tones  loud  enough  to  scare  a  dozen  burglars  out  of 
the  house. 

^'  What  nonsense  I "  said  Conrad,  as  he  made  preparations  for 
retiring.  '*  I  shall  be  here  but  a  few  days.  Salt  water  will  wash  it 
all  out ;  let  me  enjoy  myself  while  I  may." 

With  the  usual  vanity  of  his  sex,  Oonrad  thought  he  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  thia  young  girl,  so  entirely  unsophisticated, 
not  knowing  that  Louise  was  a  graduate  of  Madame  Faucet's  cele- 
brated finishing-school,  warranted  to  eradicate  all  innocence  and 
purity  from  its  accomplished  pupils. 

This  being  Commander  Conrad's  state  of  mind,  he  was  a  little 
surprised  at  Louise's  coquetry  with  (}eorge  May,  who  was  suddenly 
raised  to  the  seventh  heaven,  while  the  self-love  of  the  nautic^ 
gentleman  was  considerably  diminished.  He  found  he  was  about  to 
engage  a  battery  carrying  heavier  guns  than  he  had  supposed. 
''How  could  she,"  said  he  to  himself,  ''  tell  me  that  my  conversa- 
tion was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  after  talking  to  city  men,  and 
then  torn  around  and  shower  all  her  attentions  on  this  young  sprat, 
who  looks  too  much  like  a  girl  to  be  a  man  ?  "  So  the  commander, 
feeling  rather  foolish,  dropped  behind  and  joined  Miss  Flossy. 

Louise,"  said  George  May,  after  they  were  a  little  in  advance, 
yon  are  yourself  to-day.    Last  night  you  made  me  perfectly  mis- 
earable.    I  never  closed  my  eyes  all  night." 

"  I  ?  "  said  Louise.     "  Why,  for  mercy's  sake,  what  did  I  do  ?  " 

*' Didn't  you,"  said  George,  "ignore  everyone  in  the  house, 
myself  in  particular,  and  devote  yourself  exclusively  to  Commander 
Gonrad,  whom  you  never  saw  before  ?" 

**  Well,  George,"  she  replied,  "  if  you  are  not  the  most  innocent 
young  man  I  ever  met  with  !  As  if  a  young  lady  could  do  anything 
elae  but  show  attention  to  her  brother's  friends  I " 

''Ah  I"  said  George,  '^but  you  selected  this  particular  one  to 
receive  all  your  attentions.  Deville  and  myseH  were  left  out  in  the 
cold." 

"Let  Deville  speak  for  himself,  George,"  interposed  Louise. 
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''I  don't  belieye  he  thought  anything  about  it.  Nobody  thinks 
anything  of  a  flirtation  with  naval  officers.  They  have  a  sweetheart 
in  every  port — at  least  so  I  am  told.  Besides^  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
Oommander  Conrad  is  a  prig,  and  I  was  glad  to  run  away  with  you 
and  hear  something  originaL" 

''Why,  Louise/'  said  May,  ''I  thought  Commander. Oonrad  a 
very  agreeable  person.  This  morning  before  break&ust  he  quite  won 
our  hearts  by  his  witty  conversation  and  general  intelligence. 
Then  he  is  a  handsome  man  besides.  If  he  were  only  a  prig  I 
shouldn't  mind  him." 

''If  he  is  all  you  say,"  said  Louise,  " I  must  begin  to  observe 
him  a  little  closer.  He  is  rather  good-looking,  I  admit ;  but  then 
there  are  other  handsome  men  here,  if  that's  all  that's  required." 

"Yes,  Deville,  for  instance — ^the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw, 
and  who  has  qualities  of  heart  that  no  other  man  of  my  acquaintr 
anoe  possesses." 

"Beally,  George,  you  ought  to  marry  Deviliey  and  be  done 
with  it" 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  giant  oak,  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  A  path  led  from  the  oak  into  the  depths  of 
the  wood.  "  Let  us  walk  on,  Louise,"  said  George.  "  I  have  some* 
thing  to  say  to  you. "    And  they  strolled  on. 

When  they  had  shut  out  the  sight  of  the  others.  May  turned 
toward  Louise,  and  said,  "  You  asked  me  jiist  now  why  I  didn't 
marry  Deville.  The  reason  is,  I  live  in  the  hope  of  marrying  yoa, 
for  on  that  event  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  depend." 

"  You  foolish  boy  ! "  laughed  Louise.  "  What  nonsense  yoa 
talk  I    Why,  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  mother." 

"  You  were  eighteen  eleven  months  ago,  and  I  am  twenty-four.^ 

"  But  I  love  you  dearly  as  a  brother,  and  that's  the  sweetest 
feehng  in  the  world." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  loved  as  a  brother,  Louise,"  said  George. 
'^  I  want  you  for  my  wife— to  devote  all  my  life  and  soul  to  yon, 
and  to  die  for  you  if  necessary." 

"  That  would  be  stupid,  George.  I  don't  want  anything  of  tlie 
kind.  I  want  you  and  Deville  to  devote  yourselves  to  me  all  my 
life." 

"  But^  Louise,  you  know  that  you  have  given  me  hopes  tbat 
after  you  have  had  your  fling  you  would  be  my  wife.  You  b»ve 
always  said  you  loved  me  as  a  brother." 

"  Oh,  dear  George  I "  she  said,  ''  that  leads  to  no  goal  that 
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I  hesrd  of.  Onee  a  biofher,  alwsjB  a  brother.  If  a  girl  commences 
that  way  with  a  man^  she  will  neyer  marry  him.  Kow^  come,  dear 
George,  don't  mar  year  happiness  by  thinking  of  such  a  thing. 
Let  your  attentions  rest  on  pretty  Miss  Oarrolton.  I  thought  her 
like  a  milk-maid  at  jBrst,  but  now  I  see  a  great  deal  in  her.'' 

''Let  her  speak  for  herself/'  said  May.  ''  I  want  none  of  her. 
Louise,  you  will  driye  me  to  despair  I " 

''  What  am  I  to  do,  between  you  and  Deyille  ?  He  tells  me  he 
loTOS  the  yery  ground  I  tread  upon,  yet  he  says  you  are  the  one 
most  worthy  of  my  loye.  You  say  you  loye  me  to  distraction,  yet 
DeyiUe  is  the  noblest  man  aliye." 

''  So  he  is,  and  he  is  the  only  one  I  would  be  willing  to  see 
obtain  your  hand." 

''  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  Louise,  rather  haugfatQy,  ''  when  it  comes 
to  the  point  you  wiU  toss  up  a  copper  for  the  honor  of  my  hand. 
Ko,  thank  you  I  The  man  who  marries  me  must  be  unwilling  to 
yield  me  to  any  one  else  under  any  circumstances.  That's  not  the 
loye-making  I  want,  Qeorge  ;  you  haye  spoken  too  soon." 

''  It  was  time  to  speak  decidedly  when  I  saw  you  apparently  so 
taken  with  a  stranger.    What  was  I  to  think?" 

''  Think  what  you  please,"  she  answered,  ''but  don't  insinuate 
that  I  know  so  little  of  the  world,  and  am  so  unmaidenly,  that  I 
was  infatuated  with  the  first  good-looking  man  that  came  to  the 
house.  Now,  George,  I  think  we  haye  had  enough  of  this.  You 
must  not  repeat  it,  or  I  shall  get  angry." 

"  Is  it  a  Clime  to  loye  you  and  to  tell  you  so  ?"  said  George. 
'^Ah  I  Louise,  don't  turn  away  angry.  Bemember,  you  are  pro- 
nouncing the  yerdict  that  is  to  make  me  the  happiest  or  else  the 
most  miserable  of  men.  I  could  not  liye  and  see  you  the  bride 
of  another." 

"  Not  eyen  of  DeyiUe  ?  "  retorted  Louise,  with  a  sneer.  "  After 
yon  had  tossed  up  a  copper  for  the  possession  of  my  hand,  would 
yon  not  comply  with  your  agreement  ?  But  come,  George,  let  us 
end  this,  for  I  haye  no  more  idea  of  marrying  you  than  I  haye  of 
flying.  I  shall  not  marry  until  I  haye  trampled  at  least  a  dozen 
men  under  my  feet,  for  that  is  a  woman's  priyilege." 

"  You  might  trample  me  to  death,"  said  George,  "  and  I  should 
be  a  wilUng  sacrifice.  But  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  is  there  any  one 
who  stands  in  my  way  ?  There  must  be  some  reason  why  you  can 
not  return  my  deyotion." 

She  looked  at  hkn  with  eyes  of  steeL    "  You  ask  me  if  any  one 
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stands  in  your  way.  I  tell  yon,  yes,  there  is^  and  in  my  way  too, 
and  may  Ood  grant — **  She  stopped  suddenly,  and,  turning,  ran  to 
the  old  oak,  where  the  party  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselyes  to 
the  top  of  their  bent.  A  flight  of  steps  led  to  a  platform  in  the 
fork  of  the  oak,  whereon  were  seated  Miss  Oarrolton,  crowned  with 
flowers  as  queen  of  the  forest,  with  Commander  Conrad  at  her  side 
as  the  king. 

This  spectacle  didn't  add  to  Louise's  good  humor.  She  gazed  at 
the  pair  in  rather  a  cynical  manner,  and  then  walked  toward  the 
house.  George  May  stood  where  Louise  had  left  him,  almost  pet- 
rified with  astonishment.  He  saw  at  last  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  him.  Louise  had  treated  him  as  if  he  were  a  mere  boy,  yet  he 
had  been  fool  enough  to  think  she  might  in  time  consent  to  marry 
him.  But  to-day  he  saw  Louise  as  he  had  nerer  before  beheld  her. 
As  she  spoke  those  enigmatical  words  and  turned  on  him  her  fathom- 
less eyes,  and  then  fled  away,  he  saw  that  she  was  gone  from  him 
foreyer.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  mossy  ground  with  all  the 
abandon  of  youthful  passion.  How  could  he  live  without  this 
woman  ?    Better  die  at  once  and  end  his  misery. 

Yet  what  was  this  that  stood  in  his  way,  and  in  her  way  too  ? 
What  could  she  mean  ? 

Ah  I  he  had  it  now.  She  had  deceiyed  him,  and  had  giyen  her 
heart  to  Conrad.  Poor  Deyille  I  his  turn  would  come  next,  and 
half  his  own  pain  disappeared  in  the  pity  he  felt  for  his  friend. 

With  these  thoughts  and  feelings  May  passed  through  the 
woods  to  the  high-road,  and  thence  pursued  his  way  to  the  ''  Lamb  " 
tayem,  where  he  gaye  himself  up  to  gloomy  thoughts  in  the  retire* 
ment  of  his  room. 

Eyery  one  at  the  oak  had  noticed  Louise  come  out  of  the  woods 
and  then  depart  toward  the  house.  Those  who  knew  her  moods 
thought  nothing  of  it,  but  all  wondered  what  had  become  of  Gteorge 
May. 

''How  could  she,"  said  Flossy  to  Mrs.  Eton,  ''haye  the  heart 
to  refuse  him  ?  I  feel  so  sorry  for  Mr.  May.  You  told  me  he  was 
sure  of  her." 

''No  one  can  be  sure  of  Louise  Morton,"  said  Mrs.  Eton,  " any 
more  than  one  can  be  sure  of  drawing  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  or  being 
struck  by  lightning.  But,  Flossy,  we  must  secure  Mr.  May  for  our 
set ;  he  is  loyely  at  a  breakfast-table,  and  for  selecting  shades  of 
silk  or  worsted  he  hasn't  an  equal." 

"Yes,"  said  Flossy,  "Miss  M(Mrtoa  will  regret  her  conduct.'' 


It 
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"  She's  after  Captain  Conrad  now/'  said  Mrs.  Eton ;  *^  this  is 
only  preparatory  to  hooking  Aim." 

Patchy  of  conrse,  had  noticed  the  whole  afiCair,  for  there  was 
nothing  that  could  escape  her ;  and^  as  soon  as  she  reached  home, 
with  her  dress  in  a  rather  dilapidated  condition  from  climbing  about 
the  oak-tree,  she  repaired  forthwith  to  Louise's  room,  and  found 
her  sister  gazing  blankly  out  of  the  window. 

What  have  you  been  doing  to  George  May,  Louise  ?  "  said  she. 
Rejecting  him,  miss,  if  you  must  know ;  and  now  I  adyise 
yon  to  change  your  dress  and  try  and  look  respectable." 

'^  Seject  George  May  I "  exclaimed  Patch, ''  after  you  have  been 
coddling  him  for  the  past  six  months,  and  making  beliere  you  only 
liyed  in  the  light  of  his  eyes.  How  could  you  reject  him  after 
papa  and  mamma  haye  expressed  themselyes  so  pleased  with  the 
match?" 

*^  Don't  talk  nonsense.  Patch,"  said  her  sister.  ''  I'm  not  in  the 
humor  for  it.    Would  you  marry  a  man  that  you  didn't  loye  ?  " 

'^  Not  by  a  jugfull,"  said  Patch,  with  emphasis. 

*^  And  if  you  shoiQd  happen  to  loye  another  ?  " 

''  The  wind  sits  in  that  quarter,  does  it  P  And  how  long,  pray, 
haye  yon  been  affected,  Louise,  and  what  remedies  haye  you  tried  P 
A  bottle  of  whisky  wiU  generally  cure  a  man,  unless  the  attack  is 
yery  serious.  But,  Louise,  haye  you  no  regret  at  bowling  a  man 
oyer  so  unceremoniously  P" 

**  Why,"  replied  Louise,  '^  that's  all  men  are  fit  for.  What  can 
you  do  with  the  best  of  them  but  reject  them  P  You  can  not  marry 
them  all,  that's  certain.  And  while  one  man  holds  on  and  fights 
shy  to  see  how  the  others  fare,  you  may  haye  to  reject  a  dozen  be- 
fore you  get  the  right  one." 

'*  That's  it,"  said  Patch.  "  Throw  away  a  dozen  straight  sticks 
and  take  up  with  a  crooked  one  at  last." 

^'  The  whole  business,"  said  Louise,  ''is  nothing  but  a  lottery, 
where  a  prize  is  hardly  oyer  drawn.  But  don't  talk  to  me  any 
more  of  Gtoorge  May ;  I  don't  intend  to  haye  him  and  Deyille  dan- 
gling after  me  any  moj:e  ;  it  hurts  a  girl  to  haye  too  many  loyers  at 
one  time." 

''  Does  it  ?  "  said  Patch.     "  Well,  Pd  lifea  to  try  the  experiment 

when  I  get  to  be  nineteen,  with  my  eye-teeth  cut.    So  you  intend 

to  shuffle  off  Mr.  Deyille,  just  as  you  did  poor  George  May  P" 

"  Eaactly." 

^'Ybu  don't  take  into  account^"  said  Patch,  ''how  those  two 
28 
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fellows  will  make  night  hideons  at  the  '  Lamb  *  with  their  groans 
and  sighSy  and  in  comparing  notes  with  each  other.'' 

''I  don't  intend  to  take  anything  into  acconnt/' said  Louise. 
'^  They  may  groan  themselres  sick  if  they  choose." 

"And  you'll  trample  on  their  hearts,  will  you  ?" 

"  That  will  I,"  said  Louise.  "  What  would  one  of  the  creatures 
care  if  he  trampled  on  a  woman's  heart  P  Many  of  them  do  it  after 
marriage — often  the  yery  ones  that  are  most  obsequious  before- 
hand. No,  I  believe  it's  the  mission  of  some  women  to  pay  back 
to  men  the  wrongs  they  hare  inflicted  on  our  sex.  So,  no  more  of 
May  and  DeviUe,  if  you  love  me." 

"  You  have  another  lover  ?  "  said  Patch.  "  You've  found  your 
fate  at  last — the  man  for  whom  you  have  been  looking  to  paddle 
down  the  stream  of  life  with,  et  cetera,  et  cetera  t  How  about 
Edgar?" 

"Don't  mention  that  name,  Patch  ;  it's  the  bane  of  my  life.  I 
can  not  sleep  without  seeing  those  large  dark  eyes  looking  reproach- 
fully at  me.  I  was  so  mean  as  to  tell  mamma  not  to  invite  him  to 
dinner  yesterday.  Well,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  Pll  bowl 
him  down  with  the  rest.  Why  should  I  consider  Edgar  Lane? 
Talk  of  childhood's  affection — ^what  nonsense  I  Better  talk  of  child- 
hood's deception,  and  how  boys  of  sixteen  begin  to  deceive  and  in- 
volve one  in  difficulty.  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  save  a  girl  from 
boy  lovers — ^lock  her  up  in  a  convent,  send  her  to  the  Antipodes — 
anything  to  get  rid  of  a  boy  lover,  who  has  no  honor,  no  shame,  no 
responsibility." 

''  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  are  you  talkipg  about  ? "  inter- 
posed Patch.     '^Your  mumbling  reminds  me  of  the  witches  in 

Macbeth — 

« *  Bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble.' " 

"What  I  mean  to  say.  Patch,"  resumed  Louise,  "is simply 
this  :  I  have  met  my  fate — he  has  come.  My  hands  are  tied,  and  I 
intend  to  trample  under  foot  every  obstacle  in  my  way ;  and  if 
these  men  whom  you  have  mentioned  see  fit  to  throw  themselves 
beneath  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  they  will  be  ijrushed,  that's  all." 

"  Amen  I  "said  Patch,  "  and  may  you  be  a  good  little  girl  and 
teach  a  Sunday-school."  And  Patch  departed  in  search  of  her  lit- 
tle charge.  Bene  Trovato,  whom  she  found  at  Deville's  side,  gazing 
earnestly  in  that  gentleman's  face. 

That  evening  there  was  to  be  a  dance  at  the  villa.  Some  of  tlie 
neighbors  had  been  invited,  musicians  were  engaged,  and  all 
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sarj  preparations  made  by  the  housekeeper  for  a  grand  supper  as 
part  of  the  entertainment.  The  ladies  were  all  bnsy  in  preparing 
their  dresses,  and  the  gentlemen  were  left  to  themselves  to  get 
throngh  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  as  best  suited  them. 

Patch,  as  usual,  had  to  borrow  one  of  Louise's  white  muslin 
dresses,  with  which  she  declared  she  would  "  make  Mr.  Berry  Sharp, 
aliiis  *  Poodle, '  look  white  under  the  gills  before  the  erening  was  oyer.  '* 
And  she  looked  so  pretty  after  she  was  **  all  ataunto,"as  her  nauti- 
cal admirer  expressed  it,  as  ''  to  set  all  the  men's  heads  whirling." 

Dinner  took  place  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  that  day.  Louise 
was  handed  in  by  Commander  Oonrad.  May  and  Deyille  were  both 
there ;  but  neither  interfered  with  the  commander,  who  had  Miss 
Morton  all  to  himself,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  the  two 
were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other. 

Before  dinner,  thoughtful  Harry  had  remarked  to  his  mother, 
"Darling  mamma,  have  you  forgotten  that  the  yenerable  Miss 
Samson  and  her  bandbox  will  arriye  to-day  ?  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  oyerstretching  politeness  for  me  to  take  the  carriage  and 
escort  the  amiable  spinster  up  from  the  steamboat-landing,  instead 
of  haying  her  come  in  the  wagon  with  the  trunks  P  As  she  is  to  be 
a  companion  to  your  daughters,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  show 
lier  this  much  consideration." 

*'  Take  the  best  carriage,  my  dear  Hany,  with  the  footman," 
replied  Mrs.  Morton.  ''  It  is  always  well  to  impress  dependents 
with  a  sense  of  their  inferiority ;  they  will  respect  you  the  more. 
If  this  person  shouldn't  happen  to  suit,  and  should  return  home 
Tery  shortly,  she  will  feel  better  satisfied  at  haying  been  treated 
with  consideration.  Politeness  is  cheap,  and  I  would  save  people 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life  as  much,  humiliation  as  possible.  Per- 
sons of  this  class  are  yery  troublesome ;  they  generally  hayen't  sense 
enough  outside  their  professional  accomplishments  to  keep  their 
heads  out  of  the  fire.  Yet  one  can  not  do  without  them  with  a 
girl  of  Angeline's  age,  and  Louise  requiring  some  one  to  perfect  her 
in  French,  of  which  really,  in  spite  of  Mme.  Boulanger,  she  knows 
absolutely  nothing.  But,  Harry,  won't  the  girls  laugh  when  they 
see  you  riding  up  with  the  old  maid  ?  " 

''  But,  mother,  suppose  she  happens  to  be  a  buxom  beauty  in- 
stead of  an  old  maid  ?  " 

'^  So  much  the  worse,"  said  Mrs.  Morton ;  ''  buxom  ai^d  yulgar 
go  together.  But  order  the  carriage,  for  you  won't  haye  more  than 
time  to  reach  the  boat."    So  Harry  departed  on  his  mission. 
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The  £ip  Van  Winkle  was  just  coming  to  the  wharf  as  Hairy 
drove  np.  He  alighted^  and  went  toward  the  boat  to  see  if  he  could 
see  the  spinster  whom  he  was  to  escort  to  Hawks^  Boost. 

The  plank  was  put  out,  and  a  yoxmg  lady  withreil  down  tripped 
ashore,  while  a  small  trunk,  marked  Mary  Samson,  and  a  small 
hand-bag  without  name,  were  passed  on  shore.  The  lady  who 
landed  was  the  only  one  present,  and,  as  the  plank  was  being  hauled 
in,  he  looked  in  Tain  for  the  expected  spinster.  There  was  her 
trunk — ^where  was  she  ?  Ko  doubt  the  old  lady  had  fallen  asleep 
and  been  carried  by.  But  who  was  the  young  lady  stranger,  who 
had  walked  to  the  passenger-house  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
chairs  at  the  door  ?  That  beautiful  figure  could  not  be  the  old 
maid  he  was  looking  for,  and  that  neat-fitting  dress,  elegantly  made, 
was  certainly  the  dress  of  a  perfect  lady. 

As  he  approached  there  seemed  something  familiar  in  the  proud 
little  head,  set  so  beautifully  on  her  shoulders.  His  heart  gave  one 
jump,  and  it  seemed  almost  as  if  it  had  left  his  body  to  meet  the 
person  of  all  others  on  earth  he  wished  to  see. 

When  he  was  within  fiye  feet  of  her  she  raised  her  thick  veil, 
and  he  stood  petrified  with  joy.  He  showed  it  in  the  most  unmiB- 
takable  manner. 

*^  Miss  Oale  I  ^  he  exclaimed,  ''  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure." 

^'  Let  me  correct  you,  sir,''  she  said.  '^  When  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  thanking  you  on  our  last  meeting  for  the  assistance  you  rendered 
me,  you  ad^ssed  me  as  Miss  Oale,  without  my  giving  you  any 
warrant  for  doing  so.  Supposing  that  we  should  not  meet  again,  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  undeceive  you  when  you  called  me 
Miss  Oale ;  for,  if  you  will  consider  a  moment,  you  were  scarcely 
authorized  to  address  me  by  any  name  unless  I  had  told  you  what 
my  name  is.    My  name  is  not  Oale." 

'^  Excuse  me,"  he  replied,  the  blood  mounting  to  his  face,  **  "but 
I  am  in  search  of  a  person  whom  I  am  to  take  to  Hawks'  Boost — a 
Miss  Samson,  who  has  no  doubt  been  carried  by.  I  beg  you  a 
thousand  pardons  for  my  intrusion  and  apparent  rudeness,  and  take 
my  leave." 

'^lam  Miss  Samson,"  she  quietly  answered,  ''and  I  was  wait- 
ing until  I  could  get  the  wharfman  to  attend  to  me." 

''  You  I "  exclaimed  Harry,  his  face  suffused  with  delight. 
"  Then  I  am  to  have  the  honor  of  escorting  you  to  Hawka*  fioost. 
My  name  is  Harry  Morton,  the  son  of  the  house." 

She  bowed  merely,  not  intending  that  the  young  gentlezaan 
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should  make  her  talk  more  than  was  necessary.  She  beckoned  to 
the  wharfman^  and,  when  he  came,  she  said,  '^  Send  these  things  to 
Hawks'  Boost  Now,  sir/'  addressing  Harry,  "  I  am  at  your  service." 
He  had  been  so  bewildered  with  joy  at  finding  Miss  Samson  in 
the  person  of  this  beantifnl  girl  that  he  was  almost  tongue-tied, 
and  he  handed  her  into  the  carriage  without  any  remark,  only  in- 
sisting that  the  small  trunk  and  hand-bag  should  be  put  up  with 
the  coachman.  Then  he  got  in  by  her  side,  and  the  carriage 
droTB  off. 

'*  Mr.  Morton,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  they  started,  ''  I  committed 
a  great  indiscretion  when  I  last  saw  you.  I  should  hare  told  you 
my  name,  and  who  I  was,  and  I  fear  that  this  will  lead  to  some 
complications,  especially  as  you  may  hare  mentioned  the  accident 
that  happened  to  me,  and  the  name  you  thought  proper  to  assume 
for  me." 

**  I  regret  to  say  I  did  mention  the  matter,  and  the  name  I  sup- 
posed was  yours." 

<'In  that  case,  Mr.  Morton,  can  I  depend  upon  your  honor 
nefyer  to  mention  that  you  have  met  Miss  Samson  before  ?  It  might 
have  the  appearance  of  my  trayeling  under  two  names,  and  I  donH 
want  to  be  obliged  to  make  explanations  on  my  first  entrance  into  a 
family,  if  they  retain  me." 

**  Retain  you  1 "  said  Harry ;  **  why,  they  will  nerer  part  with 
you." 

'*  Perhaps,"  she  said ;  *^  but  can  I  depend  upon  your  honor 
never  to  refer  to  the  past  in  any  way,  and  to  know  me  simply  as 
IGas  Samson?" 

*'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Harry,  who  was  delighted  to  have  a 
secret  with  this  beautiful  creature.  '^  There  was  some  discussion," 
said  he,  ''with  regard  to  your  name,  which  may  make  it  desirable 
to  have  nothing  said  about  it.  I  shall  never  refer  to  the  matter 
in  any  way,  and  shall  forget  that  I  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  address 
yon  by  any  name  until  I  had  your  permission  to  do  so." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mary,  and  fell  back  into  the  carriage, 
where  she  relapsed  into  silence.  Several  times  he  drew  her  atten- 
tion to  some  attractive  point  or  object,  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not 
think  it  pretty.    She  only  answered,  "  Yes,  very  pretty." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  villa-door,  the  young  lady  was 
handed  out^  and  shown  into  the  reception-room  by  a  servant  in 
lirery.  The  surroundings  told  her  that  this  was  the  abode  of 
wealth,  refinement,  and  luxury. 
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**  I  will  inform  my  mother  that  Miss  Samson  is  here,  if  you  will 
permit/'  said  Harry.  She  bowed  her  head,  and  he  departed  on  his 
errand. 

Under  the  calm  exterior  of  this  young  girl  no  one  could  imag- 
ine what  conflicting  emotions  reigned  within  her  bosouL  Had  she 
for  one  moment  supposed  that  she  was  to  meet  the  yoimg  gentle- 
man who  knew  her  as  Miss  Oale,  she  would  have  turned  back  home 
to  her  mother.  She  did  not  remember  the  young  man's  name  after 
it  was  spoken  by  Dr.  Preston,  and  what  was  her  surprise  when  she 
saw  the  same  person  approach  her  as  if  in  search  of  some  one, 
whom  she  imagined  to  be  herself. 

In  one  instant  her  clear  mind  grasped  the  situation,  and  she 
saw  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done — ^to  avoid  haying  the  name 
of  Oale  run  the  risk  of  being  mentioned,  for  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Lindsay.  The  only  way  of  bringing  this  about  was  to  place  young 
Morton  on  his  honor,  for  Mary  felt  confident,  from  his  appearance 
and  his  profession,  that  he  would  never  refer  to  it  again. 

But  what  must  he  think  of  her  asking  him  not  to  mention  the 
name  of  Gkde  again  ?  Though  she  did  not  know  that  the  name 
had  any  significance,  and  Harry  could  not  help  connecting  the 
name  of  Oale  with  that  galvanic  shock,  which  went  through  his 
father  and  mother,  and  even  through  Mr.  Vere  Saye,  at  the  men- 
tion of  it.  This  young  person  looked  too  pure  and  good  to  have 
any  concealment  or  reason  for  one.  It  was  all,  without  doubt,  his 
own  blunder,  he  thought,  and,  at  all  events,  it  was  none  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  went  to  seek  his  mother. 
He  determined  simply  to  announce  Miss  Samson's  arrivsd,  and  let 
his  mother  take  her  own  measures  to  provide  for  her. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  the  family  had  finished  the  first 
course.     *^  Mother,"  he  said,  **  the  lady  you  expected  has  arrived." 

''  And  what  did  you  think  of  the  spinster,  Harry  ?  "  asked  Patch. 

'^  I  have  seen  worse-looking  people  in  my  life,"  replied  Hany, 
while  he  wondered  in  his  mind  what  his  &mily  would  think  of 
the  beautiful  creature,  when  she  should  burst  upon  them  in  all  her 
loveliness. 

**  What  did  she  talk  about  coming  up  ?  "  asked  Patch. 

'^  She  didn't  talk,"  replied  Harry.  ^'  I  addressed  one  or  two 
remarks  to  her,  but  she  seems  to  be  deaf ;  and  she  wears  green  go^* 
glee." 

**  Horrid  I "  they  all  cried,  in  chorus. 
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''Is  she  tall  or  short  ? ''  queried  Patch. 

"Both,"  said  Hany ;  " yery  tall  when  she  sits  down,  but  very 
short  when  she  stands  up/' 

''Whafs  the  color  of  her  hair?"  asked  Mr.  Berry  Sharp; 
'that's  what  the  passengers  bet  on  in  the  packets  when  a  pilot 
comes  on  boar^" 

''  I  can't  say  as  she  has  any  of  her  own,"  replied  Harry.  ''I 
saw  two  or  three  stray  bights  hanging  down  oyer  her  forehead,  and 
it  looked  decidedly  red." 

"  What  about  her  teeth  ?  "  asked  Patch  ;  ''  has  she  any  ?  " 

**  A  full  new  set  from  the  dentist's,"  said  Harry ;  '^  two  of  them 
plugged,  on- purpose  to  make  people  belieye  they  are  genuine." 

"  She  must  be  a  beauty  I "  laughed  Patch. 

''She is,"  said  Harry,  "and  no  mistake.  Shell  take  the  ri^ 
of[  any  bush  here.  I'll  take  another  piece  of  roast-beef.  I'm 
awful  hungry  after  the  ride,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  poor  girl 
probably  hasn't  had  anything  to  eat  since  breakfast-time.  In  fact, 
I  think  I  heard  her  say  to  herself  that  she  would  return  in  the  down 
boat" 

"  Thank  heayen  for  that  I "  responded  Patch. 

"  I  will  go  and  attend  to  this  person  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
"if  you  will  all  excuse  me.  Go  on  and  enjoy  yourselyes.  Don't 
mind  me.    I  haye  dined." 

"Make  up  your  mind  to  a  great  disappointment,  ma  mire/* 
said  Harry,  "and  tell  me  your  priyate  opinions." 

"  I  shall  neyer,  I  fear,  be  suited.  I  haye  been  looking  for  a  com- 
petrat  person  for  a  year,  and  neyer  found  one  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, and  she  went  out  with  a  resigned  air. 

When  Mrs.  Morton  entered  the  reception-room  it  was  a  little 
obicure,  after  coming  from  the  parlor.  Mary  was  standing  oyer  a 
center-table,  looking  at  some  prints,  and  straightened  herself  up 
when  she  heard  the  door  open. 

To  describe  Mrs.  Morton's  astonishment,  at  the  beautiful  yision 
that  burst  upon  her  sight,  would  be  impossible.  She  had  put  on 
something  of  the  dignity  she  often  assumed  when  going  to  meet  a 
disagreeable  person,  but  now  she  stood  still  and  stared  with  fixed 
eyes,  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost 

The  color  left  her  face,  and  she  trembled  like  one  with  a  chill. 
She  seemed  apparently  imable  to  moye,  and  the  young  lady  stood 
sQently  looking  at  her.  Both  seemed  mutually  surprised.  At  last 
Mary  moyed  toward  the  lady  of  the  house,  as  she  supposed  she  was 
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in  duty  boand  to  do,  and  said,  in  a  gentle  voice,  ''  I  am  Mary  Sun- 
son,  the  young  person  you  expected.'' 

*^  You,''  she  said,  '^  Mary  Samson  7 "  and,  seizing  her  by  the 
hand,  continued,  ^'I  expected  quite  a  different  person.  Ah  I  has 
the  dead  come  to  life  again,  or  is  this  the  soul  of  the  lost  one  re- 
turned beautified  and  glorified  from  the  realms  of  bliss?"  She 
paused,  and  gazed  on  the  girl  inquiringly. 

'^I  hope,  madam,"  said  Mary,  '^I  do  not  revire  any  disagreeable 
recollections  of  any  one.  Had  I  not  better  wait  until  you  axe  better 
able  to  see  me  f  " 

'^Disagreeable  recollections  I "  murmured  Mrs.  Morton,  absent- 
ly. ''No,  child,  no.  On  the  contrary,  you  reyive  recollections  of 
many  years  ago,  when  I  lored  one  not  so  fair  as  you,  but  she  had 
your  eyes  and  hair,  while  the  general  likeness  is  very  striking.  But 
it  is  only  a  dream  I  have  been  indulging  in.  She  has  long  since 
moldered  to  the  dust ;  and,  oh  I  the  horrid  death  she  died — burnt 
up  in  her  own  house  with  her  child  I" 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Mary,  "I  would  sare  you  from  pain 
by  causing  these  reminiscences.  Had  I  not  better  go  away  as  I 
came  ?  I  shall  always  be  before  your  eyes,  causing  you  discomfort, 
and  I  shall  consider  it  no  incouTcnience  to  be  obliged  to  return  by 
the  evening  boat" 

"No,  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Morton,  holding  her  hand,  "your 
presence  is  a  joy  to  me,  for  it  has  been  years  since  I  have  had  any- 
thing to  remind  me  of  her.  But,  Miss  Samson,  you  are  very  yoimg 
to  perform  the  duties  you  hare  assumed." 

"Gompetency,  madam,  was  the  object  you  aimed  to  procure 
rather  than  years,  and  I  am  pronounced  competent  by  all  my 
masters." 

"  Have  you  a  mother  living.  Miss  Samson  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Mary,  "and  she  has  been  my  principal 
instructress  in  all  things.    She  is  a  teacher  herself." 

"  But  you  are  famishing." 

"No,  madam,  I  dined  at  four  o'clock  on  board  the  steamer." 

"  But  you  are  tired  with  your  long  day's  journey,  and  most  take 
some  rest." 

"  I  am  neither  tired  nor  hungry,  Mrs.  Morton,"  said  Mary ;  ^'  I 
am  very  strong." 

"  Then,  child,  tell  me  something  of  yourself ;  I  long  to  kiK>w 
more  of  you." 

I  have  nothing  to  tell,  madam,  that  would  interest  yon,*' 
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plied  Mary.  '^  Perhaps  I  could  amuse  yon  by  shbwing  you  my 
drawings,"  and  she  opened  her  hand-bag  and  took  out  the  pict- 
ure of  *^  Expectation  '^  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

'*  Did  you  paint  that  P  "  asked  Mrs.  Morton,  surprised.  '^  If  you 
did,  the  execution  far  excels  anything  of  the  kind  I  oyer  saw  before, 
from  the  hand  of  any  one  not  a  professionaL" 

*'  That  is  my  picture  of  '  Expectation,' "  said  Mary.  "  It  repre- 
sents a  ship  just  returned  from  a  long  Yoyage,  and,  taking  a  pilot, 
soon  hopes  to  be  in  port  I  intend  to  paint  a  companion-picture  to 
it,  to  be  called  '  Disappointment.'  That  will  represent  the  yessel 
enveloped  in  a  fog  and  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
a  type  of  life,  full  of  hopes  and  disappointments." 

''What  wonderful  talents  you  hayel"  said  Mrs.  Morton. 
''Would  you  mind  playing  for  me  on  the  piano  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  madam,"  said  Mary.  "I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
doing  so."  She  threw  back  the  lid  of  the  piano  and  played  ofF, 
without  notes,  the  principal  parts  of  a  diflScult  opera. 

All  but  Mrs.  Morton  were  still  at  dinner  when  the  music  struck 
their  ears.  "Mamma's  taking  the  old  lady  through  her  paces," 
Fbtch  said.  "  She  is  going  to  know  what  she  can  do  on  the  piano." 
"She  ought  to  do  weU,"  remarked  Harry ;  "she  has  fingers  as 
long  as  the  main-top  bow-line,  and  with  as  much  beam  in  her  hand 
as  a  cat-boat,  and  if  she  can't  coyer  the  keys  no  one  can." 

"  Horrid  I "  exclaimed  Louise.  "  Why  does  mamma  waste  time 
on  her?  '  Why  doesn't  she  giye  her  her  congi  t  I  shall  not  take 
leBBonB  from  her." 

But,  hush  I  What  delicious  sounds  I  The  dining-room  door 
leading  to  the  great  hall  is  open,  and  rich  and  melodious  airs, 
played  by  a  master-hand,  are  floating  through  the  rooms,  and  filling 
erery  niche  and  comer  with  a  distinctness  indescribable.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  dozen  musicians  playing  on  the  piano,  and  the  piece 
ended  with  a  grand  chorus  in  which  almost  eyery  musical  in- 
strument seemed  to  be  represented. 

"If  that  is  not  music,"  said  Commander  Conrad,  "I  neyer 
heard  music  I  haye  heard  the  best  operas  played  at  the  San  Carlo, 
at  Kaples,  and  I  neyer  heard  anything  finer  than  that." 

There  was  a  perfect  silence  throughout  the  room.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken,  as  if  they  were  expecting  more ;  but  that  was  all. 

"  Pity  she  ia  not  nice,"  said  Louise.  "  I  like  her  touch.  Mam- 
ma seems  interested." 

Harry'a  eyes  were  full  of  mischief,  and  Patch  noticed  him  al- 
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most  Boffocating  himself  trying  to  restrain  his  merriment.  She 
looked  at  him  keenly,  and  then,  seizing  Bene  Trovaio  by  the  hand, 
dragged  him  from  the  room. 

Patch  approached  the  reception-room  cautiously,  and  peeped  in, 
when  she  saw  a  person  sitting  with  her  hack  to  the  door  talking  to 
her  mother.    She  crept  in,  until  her  mother  happened  to  see  her. 

''Gome  here,  Angeline,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  ''  and  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Miss  Samson.  My  youngest  daughter,  Miss  Samson." 
As  Mary  turned  and  revealed  her  face.  Patch  was  transfixed  to  the 
floor.  Her  eyes  dilated,  and  one  foot  was  adyanced  as  if  she  had 
been  surprised  when  about  making  a  spring. 

''.What  does  this  mean,  mamma?''  she  exclaimed.  "Who  is 
this  lovely  girl  ?"  The  little  boy  here  ran  forward,  smiling,  and, 
catching  Mary  by  the  hands,  looked  up  into  her  eyes  with  his  most 
pleased  expression. 

"  Tell  me,''  said  Patch,  kneeling  down  by  the  side  of  Mary, 
"was  that  you  playing,  or  was  it  the  angels?  Mamma,"  turning 
to  her  mother,  "  I'll  tell  you  who  this  is  :  it  is  Louise  mellowed 
down  into  all  that  is  beautiful  and  refined." 

"  You  should  not  pay  such  compliments.  Miss  Angeline,"  said 
Mary  ;  "  it  does  not  suit  me,  and  I  am  not  used  to  thenu  You  will 
soon  spoil  me,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  spoiling  a  girl  whose  mother 
has  been  doing  everything  all  her  life  to  make  her  a  good,  common- 
sense  person." 

Mrs.  Morton  sat  looking  at  Mary,  while  the  tears  welled  up  in 
her  own  eyes.  The  girl  brought  back  remembrances  of  her  own 
early  youth,  which  she  could  not  keep  back  if  she  would.  She  had 
seen  that  face  somewhere  before — ^perhaps  in  her  dreams — and  she 
felt  as  if  she  could  take  the  stranger  to  her  heart  and  keep  her  there 
forever. 

Patch  was  absolutely  fascinated  with  Mary,  and  sat  by  her  aide 
clasping  her  hand  ;  while  Bene  Travato,  who  had  mounted  on  her 
lap,  was  kissing  the  beautiful  ringlets  hanging  down  from  behind 
her  ears. 

Mary  looked  perfectly  happy.  How  differently  the  day  had 
ended  from  what  she  expected  ?  Instead  of  a  dependent,  she  found 
herself  received  in  the  most  affectionate  terms.  A  perfect  lady  was 
at  the  head  of  this  establishment,  and  Mary  felt  sure  that  ahe 
should  be  a  companion  to  her  pupils,  not  only  in  name^  but  in 
reality. 

Patch  took  no  end  of  delight  in  looking  over  the  sketches.    She 
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was  charmed  with  the  picture  '*  Expectation."  There  was  one  little 
sketch  in  sepia  that  was  admirable.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  little 
boj,  about  four  years  old^  who  had  run  away  from  his  mother  and 
had  gone  to  a  small  mountain  riyulet  to  bathe.  He  had  taken  aU 
his  clothes  off  but  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  the  picture  repre-» 
Bented  him  in  this  predicament,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  over- 
come, while  his  mother  stood  laughing  and  watching  him  from  be* 
hind  a  tree  at  the  head  of  the  rividet.  It  was  a  beautiful  sketch, 
and  of  great  force  of  character. 

There  was  another  sketch  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  standing  oyer 
a  lambkin,  with  the  mother  on  the  point  of  flying  from  a  fierce 
wolf  that  faced  the  dog  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  attacking  him. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  character  in  this  picture— the  dog  repre- 
senting an  animal  of  the  noblest  kind,  while  the  wolf  represented, 
in  appearance,  a  mean,  shrinking  scoimdrel.  The  motto  under- 
neath the  picture  was,  **  The  noble  always  protect  the  weak." 

''  Are  these  pictui^ss  original  with  you,  my  dear  P  "  asked  Mrs. 
Morton. 

''  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Mary,  ''  altogether.  And  I  have  many 
more  in  my  trunk." 

"  Make  up  your  mind,"  said  Patch,  "  that  I  shall  loye  you  bet- 
to  than  anything  in  the  world.  We  shall  be  chummies,  and  I'll 
kt  you  haye  Bene  Trovato  as  much  as  you  like."  And  she  put  her 
anns  impulaiyely  around  Mary's  neck  and  kissed  her. 

**  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  ''  take  Miss  Samson  to  her  room 
and  let  her  refresh  herself.  The  blue  room,  Angeline,  next  to 
yours ;  and  remember,  dear,  not  to  annoy  Miss  Samson  with  too 
much  of  your  attention."  So  off  they  went.  Patch  holding  one 
hand,  and  Bene  Trovato  the  other. 

When  Mrs.  Morton  returned  to  the  dining-room,  Harry  said, 
**  Well,  mother,  what  do  you  think  of  the  spinster  ?  " 

**  How  could  you,  Harry,  libel  such  a  creature  by  calling  her  a 
spinster  ?  She  is  the  most  loyely  being  I  oyer  laid  my  eyes  on,  and 
so  full  of  talent  I  Her  music  you  haye  heard ;  her  water-colors  are 
perfect." 

'^  Most  loyely,  mamma,  did  you  say  ?  "  interposed  Louise.  '^  Is 
not  that  rather  a  superlatiye  expression  to  apply  to  a  music-teacher  ? 
I  can  associate  nothing  loyely  with  that  class  of  people.  I  hope  she 
win  remember  that  she  comes  here  to  teach,  and  that  if  she  is  asked 
to  play  she  will  feel  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure." 

''  Wliateyer  she  may  think,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  ''  I  shall  see 
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that  she  shall  do  nothing  that  is  not  compatible  with  the  position 
of  a  perfect  ladj,  which  she  is.  She  has  so  stirred  my  heart  this 
nighty  by  bringing  back  to  my  memory  some  associations  of  early 
yonthy  that  I  am  rather  unnenred,  and  not  fit  company  for  yon 
young  people  nntil  I  take  some  repose.  Yon  will  see  Miss  Sam- 
son, gentlemen,  this  evening  at  the  party,  for  I  intend  that  she 
shfdl  take  her  position  in  our  family  the  moment  she  enters  if 

Louise  knew  what  her  mother  meant  when  she  issued  her  edicts, 
but  that  did  not  preyent  her  from  making  up  her  mind  to  hate 
Mary  Samson  with  a  holy  hatred,  and  to  annoy  her  in  every  con- 
ceivable way. 

When  Mrs.  Morton  left  the  room,  the  gentlemen  gathered  around 
Harry,  and  all  commenced  inquiring  about  the  new  comer.  ^*  What 
is  she  like  ?  "  asked  Yere  Saye. 

'^Like  all  that  you  ever  imagined  beautiful  and  lovable,"  re- 
plied Harry ;  "  and  she  seems  to  possess  all  the  virtues,  for  my 
mother  is  not  one  to  take  up  lightly  with  any  stranger.  You  may 
depend  upon  it  that  she  has  carefully  examined  into  this  lady's 
qualifications,  and  that  they  are  of  the  first  order.  Who  she  is  or 
what  she  is  I  do  not  know,  but  she  is  apparently  the  most  thorough- 
bred, beautiful  woman  I  ever  met,  and  she  can  not  yet  be  twenty 
years  of  age." 

When  Harry*  commenced  eulogizing  the  stranger,  Louise  rose 
impatiently.  ''  If  we  are  to  be  entertained  with  the  virtues  of  onr 
dependents,"  she  said>  ''  I  prefer  the  Hawks'  Throne  ;  and  if  Oozn- 
mander  Conrad  is  ready  for  a  walk,  I  shall  be  happy  if  he  will  ao- 
company  me." 

She  might  have  had  three  or  four  attendants,  but  her  preference 
had  been  so  plainly  shown,  that  no  one  cared  to  intrude.  Deville 
and  George  May  had  not  approached  her  for  nearly  two  days.  They 
seemed  to  have  made  common  cause  against  her. 

There  was  a  pair  of  large,  dark,  hungry-looking  eyes  that  f  ol* 
lowed  her  unseen  night  and  day,  either  from  his  window,  where  he 
could  see  what  was  going  on,  or  from  the  thick  covert  of  the  woods, 
where  he  could  see  who  came  into  the  woods.  This  was  Bdgar 
Lane,  the  poor  dependent  secretary,  who  had  not  been  seen  mucli 
of  late  about  the  premises. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  naval  officers,  Edgar  Lane  could  na-fc  get 
a  hearing.  If  he  were  going  to  the  city,  and  called  to  ascertain 
Louise's  orders,  she  had  none  to  give.  Formerly  she  not  only  bad. 
commissions  to  execute,  but  would  accompany  Edgar  Lane  do^wn 
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to  the  landing,  and  stop  and  ware  her  handkerchief  as  the  boat 
moTed  off  ;  but  now  there  was  a  great  change. 

The  unhappy  young  man  wandered  listlessly  about  the  grounds, 
apparently  without  any  object  in  life.  These  last  three  or  four 
days  had  been  an  eternity  to  him.  He  had  been  an  obedient  slaye 
and  worshiper  for  oyer  two  years,  and  now  there  was  a  barrier 
between  him  and  Louise  which  he  was  forbidden  to  pass.  He 
had  already  passed  that  barrier  in  daring  to  lift  his  eyes  to  his  pa- 
tron's daughter — a  patron  who,  if  he  dreamed  of  such  a  thing, 
would  haye  trampled  on  him  as  if  he  were  a  conunon  flower  of  the 
field. 

Eyen  if  his  patron  knew  that  the  canker-worm  of  loye  was  eating 
away  his  hearty  he  would  expect  him  to  sit  and  work,  day  after  day, 
with  hunger  gnawing  at  his  yitals — ^the  hunger  of  loye— «nd  with  the 
rich,  tempting  fruit  hanging  within  reach,  and  he  not  daring  to  put 
his  hand  out  and  grasp  it  Kot  eyen  so  much ;  he  must  not  yenture 
to  look  at  it.  A  cat  might  look  at  a  king,  but  he  must  no  more 
raise  his  eyes  in  adoration  to  Louise  Morton  than  attempt  to  fly. 

So  thought  Mr.  Morton,  who  allowed  the  most  unrestricted  free- 
dom between  his  secretary  and  his  daughter,  because  he  thought 
her  so  far  aboye  him  that  he  would  neyer  dare  raise  his  eyes  to  that 
altitude. 

Eyen  should  he  see  anything  of  the  kind  going  on,  he  would 
interpose  no  obstacle  until  the  time  came  for  the  delinquent  to  be 
called  to  task.  Then  Mr.  Morton  would  send  for  him,  and,  with 
all  the  most  exquisite  refinement  of  cruelty,  he  would  proceed  to 
'' trample  him  ouf — to  use  his  own  fayorite  expression.  He  was 
like  «ome  of  the  old  tyrannical  kings,  who  spared  not  eyen  a  relatiye 
to  the  fifth  degree.  He  would  leaye  no  stone  unturned  in  carrying 
out  his  trampling  process,  to  punish  any  dependent  that  looked  up 
to  the  height  of  one  of  the  house  of  Morton. 

He  had  friends  in  other  banks.  A  single  innuendo  would  be 
enough  to  depriye  a  young  man  of  his  character  in  a  bank,  without 
laying  one's  self  open  to  the  charge  of  libel.  '^  You  haye,  I  see,  dis- 
charged your  chief  clerk,"  says  Mr.  Jones  to  Mr.  Perkins;  '^a 
great  loss  to  you,  thai"  ''Yes,  so  it  is,"  says  Perkins;  ''but  it 
miglit  proye  a  greater  loss  if  I  kept  him,"  and,  putting  his  finger 
to  the  side  of  his  nose,  walks  off.  Who  can  say  that  Mr.  Perkins 
has  maligned  his  secretary  ?  But,  neyertheless,  he  can  obtain  no  em- 
plojment  Eyery  one  who  is  intimate  with  the  secretary  giyes  him 
the  cold  shoulder^  and  in  a  short  time  he  is  found  strung  up  in  a 
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closet.  Perking  was  not  to  blame.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Ohy  no  I  not  he  I  He  only  spoke  his  rile  words  of  slander,  which 
prevented  all  employment  for  a  poor  secretary,  who  had  not  enough 
money  to  bury  himself  with. 

Mr.  Morton  would  do  worse  than  this  when  the  time  came  to 
put  his  yengeance  into  execution,  if  erer  he  had  occasion  to  do  so. 
He  had  always  stored  away  some  surprise  for  those  who  served  him 
badly.  He  would  put  temptation  in  the  way  of  an  employee,  and 
if  he  should  fall  by  having  too  much  money  placed  at  his  disposal, 
Mr.  Morton  would  not  mete  out  immediate  punishment  to  him. 
He  would  keep  him  for  his  own  purposes  until  the  time  came 
either  to  use  him  or  ''trample  him  ouf 

The  last  two  years  of  Edgar  Lane's  life  had  hsen  years  of  fear 
and  misery.  In  spite  of  all  edicts,  he  had  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to 
his  patron's  daughter ;  and  she,  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  young 
girl,  had  listened  to  the  love-talk  of  a  youth  but  six  years  older 
than  herself — she  fourteen  and  he  twenty. 

It  amused  her  to  have  a  clandestine  aflEair  with  a  forbidden  ob- 
ject. The  fiict  that  it  was  a  forbidden  object  only  added  zest  to 
it.  She  was  as  much  in  love  with  him  the  week  i^ter  he  opened 
his  heart  to  her  as  she  ever  was.  Hers  was  not  a  love  that  grew. 
It  was  like  a  vine  constantly  cut  down,  that  would  throw  out  its 
feelers  and  cling  to  the  first  object  it  met,  without  knowing  or 
caring  whether  it  was  worthy  or  not.  She  would  cling  only  so  long 
as  it  suited  her  to  do  so.  If  a  projecting  wall  or  a  trellis  offered 
itself,  this  vagrant  vine  would  shoot  off  in  search  of  other  ad- 
ventures. 

Louise  had  seen  the  poor,  hollow-cheeked  fellow  within  the 
last  three  days — since  she  had  devoted  herself  to  Commander  Con- 
rad— ^wandering  listlessly  about  the  grounds,  trying  to  obtain  speecli 
of  her,  but  she  did  not  even  look  at  him.    It  had  been  revealed  to 
her,  as  she  expressed  herself  to  Patch,  that  she  had  met  her  fate  ; 
and,  like  most  people  under  such  circumstances,  she  began  to  hate 
the  one  she  was  about  to  wrong.    She  conceived  the  idea  that  lie 
had  inflicted  a  great  injury  upon  her  by  lifting  his  eyes  to  her,  and 
worked  herself  into  the  thought  that  he  had  degraded  her  by  com- 
ing into  such  close  communion  with  her. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  garden,  in  one  of  the  grottoes,  when  Bhe 
came  out  with  Commander  Conrad,  and  led  the  way  to  the  "RawJc^ 
Throne — ^that  old  trysting-place  which  had  witnessed  the  meeting  of 
lovers  for  over  four  centuries,  and  where,  no  doubt,  the  Indian 
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rior  wooed  the  Indian  maid  to  Us  wigwam,  with  words  as  loving 
and  language  as  poetic  as  that  of  most  modem  lovers  I 

The  tears  rose  to  Lane's  eyes  as  he  saw  them  pass  on — she  lean- 
ing confidingly  on  Conrad's  arm,  and  he  pouring  into  her  ear  that 
beautiful  language  of  the  heart  which  women  so  lore  to  hear. 

Hours  passed,  and  still  Edgar  Lane  watched  for  their  rptum ; 
yet  it  was  not  until  just  before  the  clock  struck  nine — after  the 
hour  to  dress  for  the  ball — ^that  Oonrad  and  Louise  refcumed  toward 
the  house,  quiet  and  subdued,  as  if  some  great  happiness  had  been 
poured  into  their  lives. 

''And  it  is  only  a  little  over  two  days,''  said  Lane,  ''since  she 
first  knew  this  man,  while  she  has  known  me  so  long." 

He  did  not  go  to  the  party,  though  Mrs.  Morton  had  invited 
him.  He  wandered  away  down  to  the  river-bank,  by  the  old  oak 
path  which  led  to  the  landing.  He  stopped  there  for  a  moment. 
He  saw  a  white  handkerchief  lying  on  the  ground.  "  It  is  hers," 
he  said,  and  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  next  his  heart.  "  There  I 
will  wear  it,"  he  said,  "till  I  die  I  Louise  I  Louise!"  he  ex- 
claimed tearfully,  "may  you  never  live  to  repent  what  you  are 
doing  I" 

As  Louise  reached  the  villa,  she  bade  her  companion  a  soft  au 
revoir,  and  slipped  through  the  small  gate  at  the  back  of  the  house 
which  led  to  the  wing  where  she  lodged.  She  found  George  May 
sitting  alone  on  the  porch  smoking  a  cigar.  He  threw  it  away  on 
perceiving  her,  and  approached  her. 

*'Dear  Louise,"  he  said,  "I  want  one  word  with  you.  I  am 
mortified  and  humiliated  to  death.  You  seemed  to  scorn  me  to- 
day as  if  I  were  something  unworthy  of  your  love.  Tell  me  only 
that  yon  do  not  scorn  me  I " 

*'  No,  dear  Qeorge,"  said  Louise.  "Why  should  I  scorn  you  ? 
A  great  deal  of  my  happiness  has  been  linked  with  you.  If  you 
knew,  you  would  not  blame  me.  I  shall  always  love  you  as  a 
brother  ;  what  more  would  you  ?  " 

'*  Tdl  me  one  thing,"  he  said — "  I  do  not  wish  to  rest  under 
the  impression  that  I  am  considered  presumptuous  in  aspiring  to 
your  hand ;  you  spoke  so  contemptuously  to  me ;  you  insinu- 
ated that  you  were  not  free  :  would  you  deem  me  a  worthy  suitor 
if  jou  were  free  and  untrammeled  ?  " 

*•  O  God  of  mercy  1"  she  exclaimed  passionately,  "yes;  I 
would  welcome  you  as  an  angel  of  light  I "  And  she  pushed  by  him 
and  nuhed  up-stairs. 
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''Thank  heayen  for  that  1''  said  the  poor  fellow.  ''She  does 
not  despise  me !  I  was  too  abmpt  in  my  wooing.  She  is  not 
ready  to  give  up  her  liberty  ;  it  is  too  much  to  ask  from  her.  I 
may  win  her  yet.  Ah  I  and  then  I  shall  break  my  poor  DeyiUe's 
heart.  She  says  she  is  not  free/'  he  continued.  "  Can  it  be  that 
she  is  engaged  to  DeviUe  ?  No,  no^  no  I  he  would  neyer  keep  a 
secret  from  me.  Yet  they  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  honesty  in 
loye ;  and  why  not  ?  I  would  be  loyal  to  him  until  deaths  and 
would  hand  her  over  to  him^  if  she  loyed  him,  if  it  broke  my  heart 
the  next  moment.  But  she  does  not  despise  me,  and  that  is  an 
atom  of  happiness  just  now.''  Then,  musing,  he  went  toward  the 
"Lamb." 

When  Louise  came  into  her  room,  she  found  her  mother  ar- 
ranging her  dress  for  the  eyening.  "  Louise,"  said  she,  "  haye  you 
any  desire  to  see  and  become  acquainted  with  the  new  member  of 
our  household  ?  It  strikes  me  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  know 
her  before  going  into  the  ball-room,  that  you  may  be  able  to  intro- 
duce her  to  the  guests.    She  has  consented  to  be  present" 

"  Oonsented  to  be  present,  mamma  I "  exclaimed  Louise  in  an 
excited  yoice.  "  Has  the  house  of  Morton  come  to  that  strait  that 
a  music-teacher  consents  to  present  herself  where  the  best  people  in 
New  York  would  beg  admission  ?  No,  mamma,  I  take  no  interest 
in  this  twanger  of  instruments  and  dauber  in  water-colors,  and  I 
think  an  unnecessary  amount  of  fuss  has  been  made  about  her." 

"  But,  Louise,"  said  her  mother,  "  this  is  a  lady — a  patrician 
by  birth,  I  am  sure." 

"Li  she,  like  papa's  patricians,  coyered  with  gold-leaf?** 
asked  Louise.  "  If  not,  what  business  has  she  here  except  in  her 
position  as  French  and  German  teacher  and  instructor  in  draw- 
ing and  music  ?  Mamma,  don't  you  think  the  Mortons  are  get- 
ting a  little  low  in  their  ideas  P  For  my  part,  as  I  grow  older  my 
ideas  grow  more  exalted." 

"Yes,"  said  her  mother,  "but  your  ideas  are  not  so  exalted  as 
to  preyent  you  from  wounding  the  mother  who  has  watched  over 
you  through  years  of  infancy,  and  did  hope  to  receiye  some  reward 
when  you  arriyed  at  the  age  of  reason." 

"Yes,  mamma;  but  will  you  tell  me  at  what  age  reason 
comes  ?  " 

"It  comes,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  "with  some  people  when  tliey 
are  old  enough  to  yalue  the  affection  of  parents,  and  to  know  Iiow 
much  they  are  wrapped  up  in  their  children's  welfare  and  happi. 
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nesB ;  it  comes  at  an  age  when  yonng  people  in  a  family  should 
begin  to  realize  that  they  are  an  integral  part  in  the  whole,  and 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  giye  their  share  of  work,  to  confer  what  hap- 
piness they  can  on  the  others,  so  that  they  may  receiye  a  corre- 
sponding return.  There  are  some  people,  my  daughter,  who  neyer 
arriye  at  that  age,  and  you  are  one  of  them«'' 
"  Yes,  mamma  ?  "  said  Louise. 

"Decidedly  yes,'*  said  her  mother.  "But,  fortunately,  I  haye 
neyer  let  the  happiness  of  my  family  depend  upon  any  one  member 
of  it.  Now,  I  shall  not  depend  upon  you  to  haye  my  house  appear 
as  the  house  of  Morton  should.  I  shall  introduce  Miss  Samson  my- 
self And  she  went  out  of  the  room  with  a  shade  upon  her  brow. 
"Yes,  mamma,"  said  this  cold-blooded  daughter,  and  sat  down 
to  sew  bows  on  her  slippers,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb 
her  tranquillity. 

As  to  Patch,  she  was  bothering  her  mother  to  death  about  Miss 
Samson.  "  Only  think,  mamma,  she  is  going  to  wear  a  high-neck, 
square-front,  white  muslin,  with  open-laced  sleeyes,  trimmed  with 
blue  ribbons.  She  says  it  is  all  she  has.  I  haye  persuaded  her  to 
wear  a  rose  in  her  hair,  to  help  out  her  dress.'' 

"And  I  haye  no  doubfc,  my  darling,"  said  her  mother,  "that 
she  will  look  as  pretty  as  any  one  at  the  party.  The  girl  has  the 
most  refined  taste  in  eyerything,  and  the  dress  she  came  here  in 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  fit  a  duchess.  My  child,  you  giye 
me  much  pleasure  in  the  interest  you  take  in  this  young  lady,  for 
I  can  not  tell  you  how  my  heart  has  gone  out  to  her.  She  has 
moTed  recollections  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  brought  before  me  one 
I  loyed  yery  dearly.  The  more  I  see  her  the  more  the  likeness 
grows  upon  me ;  only  she  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  one  I 
lemcmber." 

''  And,"  said  Patch,  "  did  you  eyer  see  such  a  likeness  to  Louise  ? 
I  wonldn't  mention  it  to  my  sister  for  the  world.  I  think  she 
would  split  her  own  nose  to  look  different" 

''Yes,  darling,"  said  the  mother,  "the  likeness  to  Louise  is 
very  great ;  only  she  is  Louise  softened  down  and  chastened — 
Louise  SB  I  would  like  to  haye  her." 

'^  T'on  dear,  sweet  mamma,  you  ought  to  haye  eyerything  in  the 
world  that  you  want,"  said  Patch  ;  and  she  put  her  arms  around 
her  mother's  neck,  and  kissed  her  a  dozen  times. 
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All  parties  are  pretty  much  alike,  exoept  that  Bome  are  larger 
than  others,  the  rooms  more  brilliantly  lighted,  and  there  is  more 
mnsio — which  the  reader,  no  doubt,  will  £ay  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world. 

This  is  a  fact,  I  belieye,  generally  admitted,  for  without  the 
music  the  company  would  likely  soon  desire  to  go  home. 

Then  the  lighting  of  a  room  hius  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
happiness  of  the  evening.  If  the  light  is  bad,  there  is  a  gloom 
oyer  the  whole  company.  light  should  always  be  in  the  ascendency 
at  a  party,  no  matter  how  small  the  entertainment  may  be. 

I  have  heard  of  a  Frenchman  who,  when  asked  what  the  first 
requisite  of  a  party  is,  answered,  light ;  what  is  the  second,  maze 
light ;  what  is  the  third,  more  light.  He  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration at  all  the  creature  comforts  of  an  entertainment  He 
thought  that  light  makes  up  for  all  deficiencies — ^that  is,  increases 
the  ardor  for  the  intellectual,  and  makes  conversation  brisk. 

No  one  is  lively  in  a  dark  room ;  and  that  is  why  lovers,  as  % 
general  rule,  like  to  wander  beneath  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars 
when  not  engaged  in  dancing.  There  must  be  just  the  right  quan- 
tity of  light  to  make  the  complexion  of  the  ladies  appear  of  a  peach 
bloom — which,  let  me  assure  the  reader,  can  not  be  obtained  under 
the  ghastly  reflection  of  gas-light,  but  is  only  brought  out  under 
the  rosy-colored  light  of  the  wax-candle. 

If  you  want  your  party  to  be  a  great  success,  abolish  gas,  and. 
fill  every  nook  and  comer  with  wax-candles,  guarding  against  the 
falling  of  wax  by  an  automatic  arrangement. 

The  difference  of  one  party  from  another  is  relatively  as  it4S 

square  of  intelligence  is  to  the  lightness  of  the  company's  heela 

which  will  be  found  to  pay  the  host  or  hostess  bditer  than  if  they 
had  imported  all  the  savants  of  Europe  to  the  entertainment. 

However  small  may  be  the  entertainment,  provided  there  aare 
enough  people  present  to  entitle  themselves  to  be  called  a  dancixxg 
party,  there  will  be  found  the  same  hopes,  aspirations,  jealousieey 
envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  that  one  would  expect  to  &n^ 
in  a  first-class  assembly :  only  all  the  above  attributes  of  a  fix*8i>. 
class  place  of  enjoyment  are  generally  boiled  down  in  a  small  cro^vrd 
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to  that  partionlar  degree  of  aoerbity  that  gives  eyerything  a  most 
piquant  flayor.  Mrs.  Tartar  and  Mrs.  Venom  are  never  so  much 
in  their  element  as  at  one  of  these  medium-sized  j^arties^  where 
everything  can  be  seen  and  every  word  heard. 

I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Morton's  little  party  is  not  going  to  be  a  snc- 
oess.  She  is  afr^d  so  hersell  She  already  sees  a  small  storm 
brewing,  and^  although  for  the  present  it  remains  but  a  speck  upon 
the  horizon,  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  it  may  spread  over  the 
firmament,  so  easily  can  one  uncertain  member  of  a  family  pro- 
duce discord,  even  when  there  is  every  reason  why  peace  shoiQd 
prevail. 

There  were  in  this  small  assembly  a  good  many  elements  of 
strife,  whioh^  though  lying  dormant  at  present,  were  only  slumber- 
mg. 

If  any  one  could  have  looked  into  the  hearts  of  the  company, 
he  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  amount  of  deep  under- 
current, of  subtle  cunning;  envy,  malice,  and  hatred,  all  hid  beneath 
hearts  lliat  to  all  api)earanoes  were  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

Is  it  not  so  in  all  great  and  small  assemblies  ?  Why,  therefore, 
should  Mrs.  Morton's  party  be  an  exception  ? 

Mrs.  Morton  went  down  early  to  see  that  everything  was  in 
order  in  the  ball-room^  an  apartment  arranged  expressly  for  dancing 
and  for  concerts.    It  was  a  spacious,  well-proportioned  room,  thirty- 
two  feet  wide  by  fifty  feet  long,  with  an  arched  ceiling,  frescoed 
with  a  beautiful  design,  called  "  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,*'  where 
those  beautiful  spirits  were  grouped  about  in  the  most  pleasurable 
way,  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves  immensely  after  their 
own  fashion.     The  floor  was  made  of  the  smoothest  kind  of  wood, 
and  weU  waxed.     The  windows  that  surrounded  the  room  were 
French,  cut  down  to  the  floor,  to  enable  the  evening  breezes  to  cir- 
culate throughout  the  room.    Then  there  was  a  pretty  orohestra- 
atandy  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  floor,  fitted  with  a  piano,  and 
occupied  by  five  musicians  imported  from  New  York.    What  more 
cotdd  be  desired  P    Only  gay  hearts  and  light  heels  ! 

Mrs.  Morton  threw  herself  in  one  of  the  comfortable  easy-chairs 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  rested  until  the  time  came  for  the  com- 
ponjr  to  assemble.  The  musicians  in  the  orchestra  were  playing 
acnae  air,  and  Mrs.  Morton  was  dreamily  listening  to  it,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Patch,  dressed  in  the  best  she  could  muster  among 
her  torn  white  muslins,  entered,  leading  in  Mary  Samson  by  one 
hand,   and  Bene  Travato  by  the  other — the  latter  having  been 
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allowed^  owing  to  innumerable  signs  he  made^  to  sit  up  and  witness 
the  balL 

As  Mrs.  Morton  raised  her  head^  this  beautiful  group  presented 
itself,  and  at  once  drove  all  gloomy  thoughts  from  her  mind. 
What  could  be  more  charming  f  There  was  Mary,  dressed  in  a 
simple  white  muslin,  with  a  trifle  of  lace  trimming  on  it,  and  orna- 
mented with  blue  ribbon,  while  in  her  hair  was  a  pale,  pink  rose, 
which  Patch  insisted  on  putting  there.  Her  dress  fitted  her  to  per- 
fection, showing  her  willowy,  graceful  figure  to  adyantage.  It  was 
cut  square  in  the  neck,  just  sufficient  to  show  the  pure  white  skin 
of  part  of  her  full  bust,  while  her  perfectly  rounded  arms  shone 
like  the  purest  iyory  through  the  lace  open  sleeves,  with  which  they 
were  covered  to  the  wrists,  while  her  tiny  hands  were  hid  from  sight 
in  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves. 

There  was  Patch,  with  her  angelic  face,  and  with  her  dress  put  on 
in  a  manner  that  she  calculated  would  make  Mr.  Berry  Sharpe  ask 
her  for  at  least  two  dances.  And  she  was  sure  of  two  more  each 
from  Mr.  Deville  and  George  May,  and  certainly  one  from  Edgar 
Lane.  But  it  was  not  certain  that  Patch  would  not  hitch  herself 
out  of  her  low-necked  dress  before  the  evening  was  over. 

There  was  Bene  Trovato,  with  his  beautiful  black  eyes  and  long, 
curling  hair.  What  would  you  have  more  ?  What  could  make  a 
lovelier  group,  to  stand  up  with  Mrs.  Morton  and  receive  the  com- 
pany, than  this  ? 

Mrs.  Morton  had  no  eyes  for  any  one  but  Mary.  Tears  stood  in 
her  long  lashes  as  she  took  the  girl's  hand  and  said :  '^  You  are  very 
lovely,  my  child — I  hope  not  so  much  so  as  to  create  envy ;  but 
stand  by  me,  and  I  will  introduce  you  as  the  guests  come  in.  It  la 
right  that  my  daughter's  companion  should  be  properly  presented, 
as  one  of  the  family.'' 

Mary  looked  her  thanks  with  her  dark,  expressive  eyes,  and,  tak- 
ing one  of  Mrs.  Morton's  shapely  hands  in  hers,  kissed  it  affection-^ 
ately. 

As  to  Patch,  she  beamed  all  over  as  the  company  entered  and 
her  new  friend  was  introduced  to  them.     The  guests  that  were  izx« 
troduced  to  Mary  passed  on,  and  paused  a  moment  to  look  at  hex*^ 
aa  if  she  were  an  angel  from  the  realms  of  bliss.     "Who  is  she  ?  *» 
they  all  inquired.     "  Where  did  she  come  from  f    Of  what  fankily 
of  Samsons  is  she  ?" 

When  Mrs.  Eton  and  Flossy  came  in,  and  went  up  to  pay  tHei^ 
respects  to  Mrs.  Morton,  they  stood  stock  still,  quite  out  of  bre&t)^ 
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with  amazement.  ''What  does  this  mean?"  said  Flossy;  ''is 
this  Louise  in  a  new  rdle  t "  And  then  she  saw  that  this  was  not 
Louise^  but  an  etherealized  representation  of  her. 

"  HearenS;  what  a  loye  of  a  girl  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eton. 
They  both  knew  that  Mrs.  Morton  exi)ected  a  new  teacher. 
Could  this  be  the  one  ?  "Who  is  Miss  Samson  ?"  was  on  eyery 
tongue.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  they  were  beside  themselyes  with 
admiration.  They  could  not  keep  their  eyes  off  of  Mary,  and  were 
all  dying  for  the  opportunity  to  ask  her  for  a  dance. 

All  the  guests  had  assembled,  as  near  as  Mrs.  Morton  could  tell, 
and  she  was  about  to  send  word  to  the  musicians  to  commence 
a  quadrille,  when  she  remembered  that  Louise  had  not  made  her 
appearance. 

Louise  had  determined  on  this  eyening  to  array  herself  in  het 
most  beautiful  dress — an  embroidered  muslin,  with  elaborate  lace 
trimmings,  caught  up  in  loops,  and  held  by  bouquets  of  moss-rose 
buds  in  French  flowers.  A  large  string  of  pearls  inclosed  her  beau- 
tiful neck,  and  her  toilet  was  finished  off  with  all  those  tasteful  ac- 
cessories which  a  refined  woman  only  knows  how  to  use  to  adyan- 
tage.  She  had  waited  till  aU  the  company  had  assembled,  wishing 
to  appear  upon  the  scene  like  some  bright  meteor,  and  astonish  all 
beholders. 

She  had  not  giyen  a  thought  to  the  new-comer,  Mary  Samson. 
She  did  not  know  whether  her  brother  was  joking  or  not  about  her 
— ^whether  she  was  as  ugly  as  Sin,  or  as  beautiful  as  Hebe.     She 
hated  that  kind  of  cattle,  as  she  expressed  herself,  and,  as  she  tray- 
eled  oyer  the  earth,  she  neyer  looked  at  them,  or  let  them  interfere 
with  her  in  any  way.     She  laughed  at  her  mother's  fancy  in  taking 
this  girl  by  the  hand  so  suddenly,  and  introducing  her  at  a  danc- 
ing-party.    "  Papa  will  interfere  with  that  arrangement,"  she  said 
to  herself.     "  He  doesn't  like  misalliances.    He  will  relegate  her 
to  the  school  department  or  send  her  home.    But  pshaw  I "  she 
exclaimed  ;  "  why  am  I  bothering  about  a  piece  of  mamma's  sen- 
timentality, when  I  hayen't  got  this  patch  of  court-plaster  on  my 
cheek  to  suit  me  ?    There  1  that  will  do,  it  is  just  enough  near  the 
dimple  to  draw  attention  to  it — a  finger-post  to  woman's  yanity  I 

♦*  Well,  what  would  the  best  of  beauty  be  worth,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  little  adornments  we  put  on  ?  I  don't  belieye  that  beauty 
when  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most.  Imagine  Miss  Samson  in  a 
black  trayeling-silk,  her  only  dress — ^bah  1  I  wonder  what  the  com- 
pany will  think  of  mamma's  taste  in  the  selection  of  her  protSgSes. 
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She  might  hare  been,  satisfied  in  introdnoing  into  sooiely  two  ra&er 
passable-looking  daughters — that  is,  taking  it  for  granted  tiiat 
Patch  will  some  day  have  soma  flesh  on  her  bones,  and  will  get  the  * 
kinks  out  of  her.'' 

Then  oame  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  bouquet  from  Oommander 
Conrad,  with  his  compliments,  and  could  he  have  the  honor  of 
taking  Miss  Morton  into  the  ball-room  I  How  her  heart  jumped  I 
She  had  hoped  this.  What  a  pleasure  to  enter  the  ball-room  with, 
to  her  taste,  the  handsomest  and  most  disUngui  man  in  the  house  I 

She  tripped  down-stairs.  ''  Oh,  thanks,"  she  said  ;  **  this  is  an 
unexpected  pleasure.  In  full  uniform,  and  so  becoming  to  you,  if 
anything  were  wanted." 

He  bowed  low  and  offered  his  arm,  and  they  went  in  together. 
All  eyes  were  upon  them — this  splendid  girl  and  the  handsome 
officer. 

*^  Take  me,"  she  said,  ''  to  that  sofa  near  the  window  at  the 
middle  of  the  room,"  and  she  was  about  passing  the  spot  where  her 
mother  stood  with  Mary  Samson,  when,  casting  her  eyes  in  that 
direction,  she  saw  a  sight  that  took  her  breath  away — ^M^ry  with  all 
her  wonderful  beauty  gazing  at  her,  with  a  beauty  equally  as  re- 
markable, and  with  an  intensity  any  woman  would  be  pleased  with. 

If  a  yision  of  heayen  had  come  upon  earth,  Louise  Morton 
could  not  have  been  more  astonished.  This  was  something  more 
beautiful  than  she  had  oyer  dreamt  of  in  her  life.  She  had  seen  her 
own  reflection  in  the  glass,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  there  was 
nothing  more  beautiful ;  and  yet  here  wsb  one  in  a  simple  muslin 
dress,  pure  white  neck  without  an  ornament,  and  she  f^lt  that 
Mary  Samson  was  the  loyelier  of  the  two. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  tear  the  string  of  pearls  from  her  neck 
and  scatter  them  upon  the  floor,  for  she  saw  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake  in  endeayoring  to  adorn  a  part  of  her  person  that  without 
pearls  was  perfectly  beautif uL  She  hesitated  a  moment  as  if  she 
would  moye  on  and  take  no  notice  of  the  person  before  her,  but, 
dropping  Oommander  Oonrad's  arm,  and  with  her  eye  glittering 
with  that  steel-like  look  she  could  assume  when  she  pleased,  she 
walked  up  to  the  girl,  who  was  regarding  her  with  profound  admi- 
ration. 

'^  Is  this,"  she  asked,  '*  the  Miss  Samson  we  all  tiioaght  to  be 
an  old  spinster — the  lady  Harry  described  with  red  hair  and  false 
teeth,  and  a  hand  that  would  coyer  a  ten-acre  lot,  and  a  figure  like  a 
shingle  ?    How  could  Harry  associate  anything  so  beautifol  with 
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flomeihiiig  so  absurd  I  Yes/'  she  oontmned,  ''  yon  are  beantifal, 
far  too  beautiful  for  one  in  yonr  station ;  bat>  Miss  Samson,  your 
beauty  will  proye  a  curse  to  you.''  And,  falling  back,  she  took 
Commander  Conrad's  arm,  and  walked  off  to  the  sofa  she  first  de- 
sired to  reach. 

To  describe  Mrs.  Morton's  horror  at  this  conduct  would  be  im- 
poarible,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  depict  Mary's  mortification, 
who  could  scarcely  realize  that  she  was  awake,  and  that  all  this  was 
not  a  dream,  she  had  been  received  with  such  affection  by  every 
one.  She  could  not  realize  that  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Morton  could 
deliberately  insult  her  in  the  presence  of  her  protector  and  the 
lookers-on.  Her  heart  had  gone  out  to  Louise,  and  she  was  thinking: 
'<  This  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  being  I  ever  beheld  I  What 
joy  to  be  the  companion  to  such  a  girl  I "  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
at  the  insult,  though  she  preserved  her  dignity  and  self-possession. 

''  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  ''  the  mortification  this  has  given  me.  But  the 
rest  of  my  family  will  amply  make  up  to  you  for  this  unkind  treat- 
ment.   This  is  unusual  in  Louise,  and  she  will  make  up  for  it  here- 

''I  am  afraid,  madam,"  said  Mary,  ''that  dislike  such  as  this 
win  prevent  my  remaining  with  you.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  pos- 
BiUy  have  incurred  it." 

''Miss  Samson,"  replied  Mrs.  Morton,  "Louise  has  peculiar 
moods,  but  I  am  mistress  in  this  establishment,  and  while  you  are 
imder  my  protection  no  one  shall  treat  you  with  disrespect." 

"But,"  said  Mary,  "  I  want  her  to  love  me  as  I  shall  her,  and  I 
Bhould  feel  miserable  if  I  thought  she  would  not  like  me  in  the  end." 

"  Yon  must  take  the  world,  my  dear,  as  you  find  it  Many  a 
home  has  a  Louise  Morton  in  it,  the  harmony  of  which  would  never 
be  disturbed  but  for  her.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  persons  whose 
fste  it  is  to  abide  within  it  should  give  themselves  any  trouble  to 
please  characters  so  contradictory,  or  make  themselves  the  least  un- 
comfortable on  their  account.  I  depend  a  good  deal  on  your 
example  to  influence  my  daughter.  She  must  be  won  by  you  in 
time,  and  if  you  can  overcome  this  temper  of  hers  so  far  as  to  make 
her  look  upon  you  as  her  friend,  you  will  place  me  under  obli- 
gations that  I  can  never  repay." 

I  will  try  my  best,"  replied  Mary;  "I  can  never  repay  the 
you  have  shown  to  me." 

There  was  one  thing  that  mortified  Mary  Samson  greatly — this 
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was  the  idea  that  Harry  Morton  had  held  her  up  to  ridicnle^  had 
described  her  as  a  red-haired  spinster,  with  false  teeth  and  a  hand 
big  enough  to  coyer  a  ten-acre  lot  I  ''Why  should  he  have  done 
that?"  she  thought  '^I  considered  him  so  gentlemanly  and  re- 
fined ;  I  felt  even  under  obligations  I  could  neyer  repay  for  his  kind- 
ness to  me  on  board  the  boat." 

'^  Perhaps/'  she  thought,  her  face  blushing  deeply  as  the  idea 
took  possession  of  her  mind,  '^he  despises  me  because  he  thinks  I 
had  assumed  a  false  name,  and  doesn't  care  what  he  says  about 
mel'' 

Patch  had  gone  up  to  her  and  put  her  arm  around  her  waist, 
and,  looking  up  at  her  face  with  her  tearful  eyes,  she  said  :  ''  You 
will  think  our  family  snobby  after  that  performance  of  Louise's, 
won't  you.  Miss  Samson  P  but  you  may  belieye  what  I  tell  you  when 
I  say  that  Louise  is  the  only  snob  in  the  family.  She  is  always  doing 
snobby  things,  and  always  will.  There's  a  screw  loose  in  that  girl's 
head,  and  if  I  don't  give  her  a  raking  down  this  night — *' 

**  Oh,  don't,  for  mercy's  sake,"  interrupted  Mary,  "  oyer  mention 
the  matter  to  her  I  Leaye  it  to  me  and  time  to  win  her  oyer  and 
make  a  friend  of  her.  I  must  haye  her  loye,  and  will  obtain  it  in 
time.  I  haye  had  some  pupils  yery  intractable,  but  I  always  won 
ihem  oyer  in  the  long  run." 

^^  The  rhinoceros  doesn't  mate  with  the  doye,  nor  the  bear  with 
the  antelope,  and  the  lion  and  the  lamb  do  not  lie  down  together, 
unless  the  lamb  is  inside  the  lion,"  said  Patch,  looking  yery  wise 
after  deliyering  herself  of  this  speech;  ''and  Til  see,"  she  said, 
''  that  she  doesn't  behaye  so  again.  I  know  things  about  her  she's 
afraid  I'll  tell ;  she  knows  with  whom  to  mind  her  p's  and  q's." 

The  gentlemen  all  came  up  one  after  another  to  ask  Miss  Sam- 
son to  dance,  but  she  declined  all  inyitations.  At  last  Mr.  Deyille 
asked  her  if  she  would  walk  about  and  sit  out  a  cotillion,  which 
inyitation  she  accepted,  and  they  finally  found  a  seat  and  entered 
into  conyersation.  He  found  her  highly  cultiyated,  mucli  more 
so  than  himself,  and  she  expressed  herself  simply  and  clearly  on  all 
matters  connected  with  painting,  music,  and  poetry — ^the  subjects 
he  had  selected  for  opening  the  conyersation. 

The  generous-hearted  Deyille  had  seen  the  manner  in  wliich  she 
had  been  treated  by  Louise  Morton,  and  he  felt  mortified  that  a 
woman  to  whom  he  had  giyen  his  loye  should  play  such  a  part,  and 
hence  he  determined  to  show  Mary  that  he  appreciated  her  beauty 
and  talents. 
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There  was  something  about  Mary  so  winning  that  he  felt  drawn 
toward  her  at  once^  not  with  anything  like  the  feelings  of  love,  but 
with  a  brotherly  sentiment  that  made  him  desire  to  watch  oyer  and 
protect  her. 

In  half  an  hour  he  felt  that  he  had  known  her  a  life-time.  She 
carried  her  character  on  her  f ace^  where  any  one  would  soon  read 
the  parity  that  filled  her  heart. 

Derille's  impulses  were  all  noble ;  he  always  wanted  to  protect 
the  weak ;  and,  without  trying  to  know  more  of  Mary's  history  than 
she  chose  to  impart  of  her  own  free  will,  he  was  deeply  anxious  to 
know  all  about  her. 

He  had  giyen  his  heart  to  Louise  Morton  the  first  time  he  saw 
her,  and  he  felt  then  that  he  would  neyer  change.  He  knew  her 
faults,  and  was  often  wounded  by  her  sarcasms,  but,  faithful  New- 
foundland as  he  was,  he  would  bear  a  blow  from  his  mistress  and 
then  kiss  the  hand  that  gaye  it 

She  might  driye  a  dagger  into  his  body,  and  he  would  draw  it 
out  and  use  it  in  her  defense.  He  loyed  that  grand  beauty  of  hers 
with  an  adoration  unequaled,  and  though  he  had  no  certainty  that 
she  would  eyer  consent  to  be  his  wife,  yet  he  would  be  true  to  her 
to  the  end,  no  matter  what  happened. 

''  Look  at  James  Deyille,"  said  Louise  to  Commander  Conrad ; 
^*  how  deyoted  he  is  to  this  new  face,  which  seems  to  haye  so  fasci- 
nated all  you  gentlemen  I    It  seems  to  me  that  after  drinking  cham- 
pagne it  must  seem  like  milk  and  water  to  him." 
What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Morton  ?" 

I  mean,''  she  answered,  her  eyes  flashing,  'Hhat  he  has  been 
my  obedient  slaye  for  the  last  six  months,  and  now  he  is  drinking 
at  this  fresh  stream  of  water  as  if  he  had  neyer  drank  before." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  the  commander,  ^'  it  is  because  it  is  fresh  that 
he  drinks.    Don't  you  think.  Miss  Morton,  that  you  were  yery  un- 
generons  to  that  poor  girl,  in  speaking  to  her  the  way  you  did  ? 
She  is  very  beautiful,  no  doubt,  but  you  with  your  gorgeous  beauty 
can  afford  to  let  others  possess  a  small  modicum  of  that  most  desir- 
able article,  without  noticing  those  who  worship  at  another  shrine." 
**  I>o  you  find  fault  with  me,  too  ? "  exclaimed  Louise  ;  "I  am 
afaread  J  suffering  under  my  mother's  displeasure,  and  no  doubt  she 
win  send  me  to  bed  without  my  supper  I    If  Commander  Conrad 
shonld  find  me  wanting,  and  should  withdraw  his  countenance,  I 
ehonld  be  beggared  indeed.    I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  you 
worshiping  at  the  shrine  yourself." 
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"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  desire  to  worship  at  no  other  shrine 
than  this ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  too  noble  and  generous  to  wish 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  young  person,  one  irho  is  a  dependent,  and 
who  would  not  likely  stay  here  if  she  could  not  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation.*' 

'^  What  an  able  advocate  of  this  young  dependent  you  are  I"  she 
said  sarcastically,  "  Commander  Conrad,  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that  I  am  not  generous ;  so,  if  you  have  formed  any  such  foolish 
idea,  you  had  better  dismiss  it.  If  you  are  so  much  interested  in 
that  young  person,  you  had  better  join  Mr.  Deville  and  Mr.  Yere 
Saye,  who  both  seem  perfectly  fascinated  with  her." 

''  Yet,"  said  Conrad,  'Hheir  fascination  seems  to  me  to  consist 
more  of  a  very  friendly  feeling.  To  jndge  from  the  expressions  of 
their  faces,  they  are  amused  at  her  nalveti.^ 

Louise's  humor  was  not  to  be  overcome.  It  actually  hurt  her, 
she  was  so  ill-tempered ;  but  there  were  certain  conventionalities  die 
felt  obliged  to  preserve  to  keep  up  the  character  of  a  lady,  and  she 
did  not  want  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of  the  man  that  had  so  fas- 
cinated her. 

She  felt  that  he  was  one  who  would  not  sacrifice  his  feelings  of 
right  or  wrong  to  a  woman,  even  if  he  were  in  love  vrith  her  ;  that 
he  was  a  man  with  a  will  of  his  own,  and  would  assert  it ;  and  that 
she  was  running  great  risk  of  losing  not  only  his  good  opinion  but 
his  company,  in  persisting  in  a  course  which  even  to  herself  ap- 
peared contemptible. 

"Let  us  drop  the  subject,"  she  said;  "we  can't  agree,  and 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  me  to  continue  it." 

"I  have  an  inherent  dislike  to  injustice,"  he  replied,  "come 
from  what  quarter  it  may,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  high 
opinion  I  have  formed  of  your  character,  by  thinking  you  would 
tnake  a  point  of  persecuting  a  young  lady  who  seems  to  meet  the 
approbation  of  every  one,  and  particularly  to  enjoy  the  good  opin- 
ion of  Mrs.  Morton." 

"  Young  lady  1 "  laughed  Louise  scornfully.  "  How  do  you 
know  she  is  a  young  lady  ?  Who  knows  where  she  came  from,  or 
who  she  is  ?  " 

"  There  is  always  a  stamp  that  marks  the  coin,^  he  responded. 
"There  is  a  nobility  about  that  girl  that  no  one  can  mistake.  She 
has  beauty,  purity  of  character,  and  intelligence,  marked  in  every 
line  of  her  countenance,  or  I  am  no  judge  of  human  nature.  Sp- 
ouse me.  Miss  Morton,  for  being  so  persistent  in  wishing  you  to  look 
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npon  this  matter  difierentlj^  bnt  I  don't  wish  to  appeal  in  yain  to 
jour  Bsaae  of  justice. '^ 

'<  it  strikes  me^  Commander  Conrad^"  said  Louise,  -with  her 
most  steely  expression,  '^  that,  eonsidering  you  haTO  only  known  me 
three  days,  yon  take  imdue  liberties  in  undertaking  to  regulate  my 
eomduct.'' 

*'  Perhaps  I  do/'  he  said ;  **  but  you  are  too  beautiful  to  be  any- 
thing but  just.  Nature  neyer  intended  that  so  rich  a  casket  should 
eontain  anything  but  a  heart  fall  of  the  noblest  impulses." 

"  You  had  better  go  and  cast  yourself  at  Miss  Samson's  feet  at 
once/'  rejoined  Louise ;  *'  you  may  find  a  casket  there  full  of  all  the 
Tirtues  you  are  in  search  of " ;  and  here  she  cast  down  her  eyes, 
and  b^an  to  pull  her  shawl-fringe  to  pieces  in  Tczation.  She 
never  looked  more  beautiful  than  she  did  at  this  moment^  and  so 
thought  Conrad.  He  had  not  known  Louise  Morton  long  enough 
to  understand  her  fully.  He  looked  upon  her  as  a  beautiful  spoiled 
heiress,  who  would  in  time,  under  the  contact  of  a  firm  will,  de- 
Tdop  into  a  glorious  woman. 

**  I  have  no  desire,  Miss  Morton,"  he  said,  ''to  cast  myself  at 
IGflg  Samson's  feet.  If  I  cast  myself  at  any  one's  feet  here,  it  will 
Bot  be  hers."  And  he  looked  at  Louise  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

''  You  think  her  very  beautiful,  do  you  not  ?  "  she  inquired. 

''  I  do,"  he  replied  ;  ''  but  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  letting 
her  suppose  I  thought  so— she  is  a  dependent,  and  entitled  to 
my  sympathy  and  respect,  and  I  should  consider  that  any  man 
would  be  acting  an  unmanly  part  in  paying  her  unnecessary  compli- 
ments. I  don't  think  she  is  one  who  would  permit  such  a  thing, 
no  matter  how  much  she  would  like  any  one,  while  she  occupied  her 
present  i>osition  under  your  mother's  roof." 

"You  seem  to  have  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  her  in 
the  diort  time  you  have  been  in  this  room,"  said  Louise  sarcastically. 

''  Yes,  I  read  human  nature  at  a  glance.  I  have  traveled  much, 
sad  have  come  in  close  contact  with  all  kinds  of  people.  I  read 
people  as  I  read  a  book ;  there  are  few  so  astute  that  I  can  not  pen- 
etrate them." 

**  Then,  pray.  Commander  Conrad,  what  has  your  reading  of 
me  led  you  to  think  ?" 

''  That  you  are  beautiful,  and  that  implies  everything ;  for  I 
Mnid  not  think  you  beautiful  if  I  thought  you  had  faults." 

^' Yet  you  have  been  taking  me  to  task  P" 
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"  If  you  think  it  taking  you  to  task,''  said  Conrad^  '^  because  I 
take  so  deep  an  interest  in  you  that  I  do  not  wish  you  to  accuse 
yourself  hereafter  of  an  injustice^  so  be  it^  but  let  me  assure  you 
you  are  the  only  woman  in  the  world  that  I  take  that  much  inter- 
est in." 

'^  And  if  I  agree/'  said  Louise,  '^  to  be  what  you  call  more  gen- 
erous to  this  girl,  what  then  ? '' 

'^  Then  I  shall  think  you  more  beautiful  than  ever.'' 

'^  You  are  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  that  I  would  concede  that 
much  to/' 

''And  you  are  the  only  woman  I  would  attempt  to  obtain  such 
a  victory  from,  for  it  is  a  victory  that  assures  me  your  heart  is  in 
the  right  place.** 

Louise  felt  better  after  having  given  in,  though  she  did  it  with 
a  poor  grace.  She  saw  evidently  that  she  had  to  do  with  a  man  of 
a  most  persistent  will,  who,  whatever  might  be  his  admiration  for 
her,  would  not  sacrifice  a  single  principle  to  cater  to  her  prejudices. 

He  managed  her  with  the  same  coolness  he  would  manage  his 
ship  when  in  a  dangerous  position.  He  never  let  her  get  from 
under  his  influence ;  yet,  notwithstanding  her  apparent  tractabiliiy 
for  fear  she  should  lose  a  lover,  she  determined  to  hate  Mary  Sam* 
son  worse  than  ever. 

Whenever  Louise  cast  her  eyes  around  she  would  find  a  fresh 
devotee  at  the  shrine  of  Mary  Samson.  Now  (George  May  had 
joined  the  other  two  men,  while  Patch  was  sitting  with  her  arm 
through  hers  and  gazing  up  into  her  face,  the  little  Bene  TrovtUo 
lying  with  head  in  her  lap,  and  holding  on  to  the  hand  of  Derillej 
whom  he  still  clung  to  as  his  friend. 

Edgar  Lane  had  determined  at  first  not  to  be  present  at  the 
party,  but  the  lights  and  the  music  were  top  potent  for  him^  and 
he  was  so  miserable  that  he  determined  to  go  in  and  look  upon 
Louise  in  all  her  loveliness,  even  if  he  met  with  nothing  bat  disap- 
pointment and  black  looks. 

After  paying  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Morton,  she  said,  '*  I^gar, 
come  with  me  and  be  introduced  to  Miss  Samson." 

He,  like  the  others,  was  amazed  at  the  likeness  to  Louise.  '*  It 
is  her,''  he  said,  ^'etherealized."  He  loved  Louise  Morton  with  all 
his  soul,  but  he  knew  all  her  faults.  She  had  been  his  little  tyrant 
for  years,  and  from  the  time  she  was  thirteen  she  had  led  him  a 
willing  captive.  He  looked  around  the  room  for  her.  She  was 
sitting  on  a  sof%  still  with  Commander  Gonrad,  with  her  eyes  cast 
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down^  and  lending  a  willing  ear  to  his  flattering  professions.    Ed- 
gar felt  as  if  a  dagger  had  been  driren  into  his  heart. 

He  had  not  spoken  to  her  for  four  days — an  age  to  him ;  and 
now,  whenever  he  saw  her,  she  was  with  Commander  Oonrad. 

He  determined  to  speak  to  her  that  night  if  it  cost  him  his  life. 
So  he  walked  over  to  where  she  sat^  and  stood  before  her,  pale,  hol- 
low-eyed, and  heart-stricken. 

She  started  when  she  saw  him,  and  for  a  moment  her  heart 
smote  her,  bnt  the  cold  glitter  came  into  her  eyes,  and  Edgar  felt 
that  his  fate  was  sealed.  He  saw  no  sympathy  there,  and  his  heart 
sank  within  him. 

"  I  am  going  to  Kew  York  in  the  morning.  Miss  Morton,'^  he 
said  ;  "  haye  yon  any  commissions  for  me  to  execute  ? '' 

''None/'  she  said  coldly,  and  tamed  to  talk  to  Commander 
Conrad.  Edgar  staggered  away,  scarcely  able  to  control  himself, 
and  rushed  ont  into  the  open  air,  where  he  could  breathe  freely. 
Wandering  away  to  the  old  oak,  he  sat  there  with  his  head  between 
his  hands  until  late  at  night.  He  saw  that  she  no  longer  loyed 
him,  if  she  had  ever  done  so.  Indeed,  she  treated  him  as  if  she 
hated  him,  him  to  whom  she  promised  eternal  fidelity  in  days  neyer 
to  come  again. 

''  Who  is  that  interesting-looking  young  man  ? ''  said  Conrad  to 
Louise.  ''He  seems  agitated,  and  as  if  he  had  lately  recoyered 
from  a  fit  of  illness. '' 

"  It  is  one  of  my  father's  dependents  ;  a  knight  of  the  plume,'' 
was  the  reply.     "  I  did  not  notice  his  looks.'' 

But  Conrad  noticed  that  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  agitated, 
and  he  x>ondered  oyer  it.  But  he  was  becoming  hourly  more  in« 
fatnated  with  the  beauty  of  this  strange  girl,  and  he  delighted  to 
show  the  ascendency  he  was  gaining  oyer  her,  for  it  was  quite  eyi- 
dent  she  had  giyen  up  eyery  one  else  for  his  society. 

€(eorge  May  had  become  disgusted  with  all  the  world.  Louise 
nerer  so  much  as  looked  at  him  and  Deyille,  and  he  determined  to 
feare^  in  disregard  of  all  his  friends  could  say  to  the  contrary.  So 
he  bade  Mrs.  Morton  good-night,  saying  that  he  would  leaye  in  the 
morning. 

She  saw  how  the  case  stood  and  sighed,  but  said  nothing.  She 
knew  that  the  best  remedy  for  the  heart-ache  was  for  him  to  leaye. 
She  felt  for  him,  and  that  he  had  been  badly  treated  by  her  daugh* 
ter  ;  bnt  that  was  a  woman's  priyilege — que  voiilez-vous  t 

The  party  was  a  failure  as  regarded  giying  any  one  pleasure— 
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there  were  so  many  disappointments.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eren- 
ing  Flossy  and  Mrs.  Bton^  with  Hany  Morton,  joined  the  gronp 
where  Mary  Samson  was  Bitting^  and  they  made  it  liyely ;  but  Harry 
noticed  that  she  never  once  looked  at  him,  and  seemed  determined 
to  aToid  hinu  He  made  sereral  remarks  to  her,  bat  she  simply 
answered  with  a  monosyllable,  and  did  not  notice  him  farther. 

^^  What  can  it  mean  P  "  he  asked  himself ;  and  that  night  he^ 
too,  went  to  bed  with  a  sore  heart 

The  only  persons  who  seemed  to  pass  the  evening  withoat  any 
contretemps  were  Miss  Bane  and  Mr.  Slings,  the  master.  He  had 
been  very  assidaoas  in  his  attentions  to  her  since  the  first  day  when 
he  handed  her  in  to  dinner.  He  had  indeed  made  a  great  impression 
on  Miss  Bane,  and  had  drawn  from  her  the  story  of  her  early  lore, 
and  how  near  she  came  being  married  to  one  who  had  become  a 
thriving  candle-maker;  how,  instead  of  marrying  her,  the  said 
candle-maker  went  to  another  house  in  the  same  street,  and  married 
another  woman  whose  initials  were  the  same  as  hers !  that  she 
should  always  think  it  a  mistake,  and  that  the  poor  man— -a  Mr. 
Blotch— did  not  find  it  out  for  some  time,  and  she  forgave  him  if 
he  ever  did  wake  up  to  the  reality  of  his  position ;  for  he  had,  sbe 
believed,  caught  a  Tartar,  his  wife's  hair  being  of  a  carroty  red« 

Miss  Bane  did  not  often  make  these  confidences,  and  it  was  very 
touching  to  hear  hear.  *  She  assured  Mr.  Slings  that  it  was  a  great 
loss  to  society  when  Mr.  Blotch  got  the  other  woman  instead  of 
her ;  that  she  would  have  made  a  great  ornament  to  society,  where- 
as Mrs.  Blotch  was  a  cross,  peevish  woman,  with  sore  eyes  and  no 
style,  and  had  a  baby  every  eleventh  month,  which  she  felt  sore 
she  never  would  have  been  guilty  of.  She  told  Mr.  Slings  how  near 
she  came  to  being  a  millionaire,  and  how  much  Blotch  lost  by  not 
marrying  her.  She  had  bought  a  four-acre  lot  just  outside  of  Al- 
bany, for  which  she  had  paid  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
Blotch  advised  her  to  buy  it — ^that  if  the  city  went  out  in  that  di- 
rection she  would  realize  a  large  fortune.  She  believed  that  <»rigi« 
nally  Blotch  was  after  that  lot  and  not  her,  and  he  got  punished 
for  his  perfidy  by  making  a  mistake  and  marrying  another  womaau 

'^  To  think,  Mr.  Slings,  that  she  who  should  have  laid  her  head  on 
Blotch's  bosom,  and  been  the  mother  of  his  children,  has  lived  to 
reward  his  treachery  as  it  deserves  I  I  have  heaped  hot  ooab  upon 
his  head,  and  let  him»use  my  four^acre  lot  near  Albany  to  feed  his 
cow  on.  Had  the  city  gone  out  toward  my  lot  I  should  have  been 
a  millionaire ;  as  it  is,  it  only  serves  to  feed  my  revenge  and  Blotch's 
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oow.  I  wafin't  sure  iheie  wasn't  a  miBtake^  and  IVe  always  thought 
Blotch  got  a  little  how-come-yoa-so,  and  slept  in  the  wrong  bosom 
by  going  into  the  wrong  boose  at  the  wrong  time,  and-  the  result 
is  he  ibeds  his  cow  on  my  lot,  and  I  work  winter  socks  for  his  chil- 
dren* I  do  hear  Mrs.  Blotch  is  yery  weakly,  and  baring  ten  chil- 
dren she  isn't  able  to  take  care  of  them.'' 

^^WeU,"  said  Mr.  Slings,  '^but  your  life,  mum,  has  been  a 
eyentful  one,  and  if  you're  kept  a  log-book,  and  all  the  erents  of 
the  watches  is  marked  down  in  regular  order,  with  position  from 
noon  to  noon,  force  of  wind,  temperature  of  water,  height  of  ba- 
rometer,  and  all  that,  it  would  make  a  rery  interesting  book." 

**1  expect,  Mn  Slings,"  said  Miss  Bane,  'Hhat  your  life  has 
been  a  rery  eyentful  one.  You  sailors,  they  say,  hare  a  sweetheart 
in  eyery  port.    Fie,  Mr.  Slings,  why  don't  you  get  married  F  " 

'^  It  ain't  my  fault,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Slings ;  *'  I  haye  been 
trying  it  on  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  the  war  of  1812  I  lost  my 
arm  in  battle,  when  I  was  engaged  to  Miss  Euphemia  Grank,  and, 
when  I  came  home  a  hero,  I  expected  to  lead  her  right  to  the  nup- 
tial altar ;  but  she  seemed  to  find  fault  with  my  one  arm  on  the 
ground  that  I  could  no  longer  hold  a  hank  of  yam  in  my  two 
hands  for  her  to  reel-off  by,  and  she  said  she  couldn't  get  on  with 
a  man  of  that  kind ;  that  she  should  miss  my  sendees,  as  I  was  the 
best  reeler-off  she  eyer  met  with,  except  Mr.  Sprawgle,  who  had 
been  yery  useful  to  her  all  the  war,  and  she  had  accepted  him  con- 
ditionally, proyiding  I  didn't  come  home  whole,  because  she  couldn't 
abide  a  piece  of  a  man  anyhow. 

*'  Then  she  married  tir.  Sprawgle,  and  I  danced  at  the  wedding 
and  presented  the  bride  with  her  wedding-yeiL  I  then  went  to  se% 
and  neyer  went  to  sleep  without  thinking  of  her.  I  had  her  yirgin 
name,  'Euphemia  Crank,'  put  up  in  my  state-room.  It  was  framed 
in  copper  thimbles  taken  from  the  store-room,  and  I  got  the  ship's 
painter  to  paint  a  likeness  of  Euphemia,  after  my  description  of 
her,  and  I  put  it  in  an  oak  frame  and  crossed  two  sewing-mallets  on 
the  top,  with  two  shark's  hooks  and  chains  festooned  underneath." 

"  How  touching  I "  exclaimed  Miss  Bane. 

''  Yes,  it  WM  touching,"  said  Slings.  '^  Mr.  Sprawgle  died  the 
Tery  day  I  got  home  from  a  cruise,  and  I  hastened  to  the  funeral 
and  acted  as  chief  pall-bearer,  and  as  soon  as  the  mourners  returned 
trom  the  graye  I  sent  my  name  up  to  Euphemia  and  she  admitted 
ma.  She  looked  beautiful  in  her  woe,  and  I  threw  myself  upon 
my  knees  before  her  and  offered  her  my  heart  and  hand. 
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'' '  Too  late.  Slings,  my  friend/  she  said ;  '  I  was  engaged  yes- 
terday, an  honr  after  Mr.  Sprawgle  died.  Mr.  Putty  saw  my  grief 
and  sympathized  with  me,  and  we  are  to  be  married  the  first  of 
May.  I  thought  of  your  claims,  my  dear  Slings,  but  then  the  want 
of  that  arm  I  and  I  found  it  would  be  too  inconvenient.'  'But,' 
said  I,  '  since  the  introduction  of  the  patent  yam-reeler  it  needs  not 
hare  a  man.'  ^Very  true,'  she  replied,  'but  I  am  so  fond  of  boat- 
ing, and  if  the  boat  should  capsize  you  could  not  swim  with  two — 
me  and  yourself.'  '  That's  true,'  said  I,  and  she  married  Putty. 
A  year  after.  Putty  took  her  out  a-sailing ;  the  boat  capsized  and 
Putty  was  drowned,  but  she  floated  ashore,  kept  up  by  her  bustle. 

"  I  had  the  river  dragged  for  Putty's  body,  and  found  it  and 
had  it  borne  home  on  a  stretcher.  I  laid  the  body  at  her  feet,  and 
she  looked  more  beautiful  in  her  woe  than  ever.  I  laid  my  hand  and 
heart  at  her  feet  on  the  spot,  but  she  sighed  and  said  :  '  Oh  I  too  late 
again.  Slings.  I  accepted  Mr.  Jump  only  five  minutes  ago,  and 
we  are  to  be  married  the  first  of  May.  The  loss  of  that  arm,  dear 
Slings,  still  stood  in  the  way.  You  couldn't  do  a  fair  job  in  cutting 
wood  with  one  arm,  and  I  thought  it  a  duty  I  owed  myself  to  take 
a  man  with  two  arms.    Jump  swings  a  beautiful  axe.' 

''  I  sympathized  with  her  and  danced  at  her  wedding,  and  went 
to  sea  for  six  months  to  get  over  my  disappointment.  On  my  re- 
turn I  went  right  up  to  Euphemia's  house,  and  as  I  approached  the 
door  I  heard  shrieks  of  woe.  I  rushed  in  and  found  that  Jump 
had  cut  his  foot  off  while  chopping  wood,  and  was  bleeding  to 
death.  ^0  Slings!'  she  cried,  'run  for  the  doctor,'  and  she 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever  in  her  tears  of  woe.  '  Before  I  go,* 
said  I,  '  tell  me  if  Jump  dies  will  you  accept  my  hand  and  heart  ? ' 
*  Oh,  cruel  man  1  "she  said,  '  you  will  let  him  die  before  my  eyes  1  ** 
I  rushed  off  for  the  doctor,  who  passed  me  on  some  other  street^ 
and  reached  the  house  just  in  time  to  close  Jump's  eyes.  I  rushed 
up-stairs  to  Euphemia.  '  My  hand  and  heart  is  yours,'  I  said ; 
'  take  me  quick  I '  '  Ah,  dear  Slings,  too  late  again.  Dr.  Leech 
was  with  me  in  my  affiction ;  he  poured  oil  into  my  bruised  hearty 
and  I  gave  him  my  hand  just  as  my  Jump  passed  away." 

"  The  shameless  hussy  I "  exclaimed  Miss  Bane ;  "  to  treat  a  man 
of  your  faithful  heart  so,  after  being  true  so  many  years.  Oh,  if 
Blotch  had  only  been  as  true  to  me  I   I  could  die  for  a  true  man." 

There  is  no  knowing  whether  Miss3ane  would  not  have  died  then 
and  there,  if  the  music  had  not  struck  up  "Home,  sweet  home," 
in  sign  that  the  evening  entertainment  was  over. 
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OHAPTEB  XXXI. 

AITEB  THE  FABTT. 

Whek  Patch  got  np-Btair8  with  her  new  friend^  the  first  thing 
she  did  was  to  throw  her  arms  about  her  neck  and  kiss  her  a  dozen 
times.  ''  Yon  dear,  sweet  thing,  yon,''  she  cried ;  ''  yon  have  been 
treated  so  inhumanly  by  that  ichthyosaurus  of  a  sister  of  mine,  that 
I  must  do  everything  to  make  it  up  to  you,  and  before  I  go  to  bed 
this  night  I  intend  to  give  her  such  a  raking  down  that  she'll 
treat  you  with  the  most  distinguished  consideration  as  long  as  you 
hTe.'' 

"  Please  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  urged  Mary ;  "  that  course  will 
not  mend  matters.  The  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  a  turbid  stream 
is  to  stir  it  up  ;  you  bring  all  the  mud  to  the  top.  If  you  give  it 
time,  it  will  setde,  and  look  as  clear  as  any  other  water.  Your  sis- 
ter, you  tell  me,  is  peculiar :  then  constdt  her  peculiarities  and 
don't  moye  counter  to  them." 

''Her  peculiarities,"  cried  Patch,  ''are  being  as  disagreeable  at 
times  as  it  is  possible  for  her  to  be,  and  Fm  the  only  one  that  can 
take  it  out  of  her.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  society  at  large  to  tell  her 
what  I  think  of  her,  and,  indeed,  you  must  not  advise  me  on  this 
point.  I  don't  think  I  could  sleep  if  I  didn't  send  off  my  sky- 
rocket at  her  before  I  went  to  bed." 

'*  Better  lie  awake,  then,"  said  Mary.  "  If  you  have  any  ill-feel- 
ing toward  any  one,  always  sleep  upon  it  before  you  undertake  to 
bring  one  to  an  account.  For  my  part,  I  shall  pray  that  she  may  be 
brought  to  like  me." 

"Oh,  my  I"  said  Patch.  "I  love  you  very  much,  and  would 
like  to  oblige  you,  but  I  have  a  mission  on  earth  to  perform,  and 
that  is  to  see  that  my  sister  does  not  run  this  house  altogether  in 
the  interest  of  Louise  Morton."  With  this,  without  stopping  to 
hear  fnrther,  Patch  went  to  Louise's  room. 

"  Wen,"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  got  in,  "so  you've  gone 
and  done  it  again  I  How  can  you  look  me  in  the  face  after  the 
snobby  way  you  have  acted  to-night?  What  would  Morton  ^^ra 
have  said,  could  he  have  seen  you  to-night  ?  " 

''  You  foolish  little  chit,"  replied  Louise ;  "  don't  come  here 
pestering  me,  or  111  put  you  out  of  the  room." 

"  You  will,  will  you  ?  "  retorted  Patch ;  "  and  I'll  walk  down 
25 
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and  knock  at  Commander  Conrad's  door,  and  I'll  whisper  some- 
thing to  him  that  will  make  him  pack  up  his  beantif ol  unifonn- 
coat  and  leave  in  the  morning  boaf 

^'Yon  daren't  interfere  with  me/'  said  her  sister.  ''What 
could  you  say  to  hurt  me  with  Conrad,  you  imbecile  ?  " 

Patch  wfidked  over  and  whispered  something  in  her  sister's  ear, 
at  which  she  turned  pale,  and,  jumping  up,  exclaimed :  **  Yon 
wouldn't,  for  God's  sake  I  Don't  hint  at  such  a  thing.  Patch.  I 
will  do  whatever  you  want  me  to  do." 

**  Then,"  said  Patch,  '^  treat  my  new  chummy,  Mary  Samson, 
as  a  lady  should  be  treated.  If  you  don't  I " — and  she  held  up  her 
finger  in  a  threatening  attitude. 

Louise  curled  her  lip,  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire,  but  still  she  was 
subdued.  '^  Do  not  interfere  between  me  and  Commander  Con- 
rad," she  said,  ''but  keep  your  mouth  close  shut,  and  I  will  do 
anything  you  ask  me." 

"A^eedl"  said  Patch. 

As  Patch  entered  the  next  room  again,  she  exclaimed :  " '  Venif 
vidi,  vici  I '  which  means,  I  combed  her  head  with  a  three-legged 
stooL  Reatez  tranquiUe,  ma  cMre  amie;  you  will  nerer  have 
Louise  Morton  attempting  to  snub  you  again.  Likely  to-morrow 
she  will  want  to  see  your  sketches,  and  she  will  end  by  wanting 
you  to  sing  for  her." 

Good-night  was  said,  kisses  were  exchanged,  and  Patch  slipped 
off  to  her  bed,  while  Mary,  after  undressing,  kneeled  down  and 
poured  out  her  thankfulness  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  all  God's  kind- 
ness.   She  had  only  been  in  this  house  a  little  over  twenty-four 
hours,  and  how  many — to  her — wonderful  events  had  taken  place ! 
She  came  as  a  teacher  among  strangers,  and  had  been  received  as  a 
daughter.    She  found  herself  launched  out  into  a  world  of  lovely 
women  and  handsome  men,  when  most  of  the  years  of  her  life  had 
been  spent  with  her  mother  and  Mr.  Bernard,  now  in  his  seventieth 
year.    She  seemed  to  be  able  to  read  the  characters  of  the  family 
she  had  entered  as  if  she  had  known  them  for  years,  and  she  had 
already  formed  attachments  that  seemed  as  warm  and  lasting  as 
those  that  have  existed  for  a  life-time. 

Hers  were  roseate  dreams  that  night,  yet  there  was  one  little  blnr 
in  the  illusions  of  the  mind  that  seemed  to  annoy  her.  It  was 
Harry  Morton's  jeering  her  for  having  red  hair  and  false  teeth. 
She  woke  up  several  times  in  the  night  and  sighed,  "  Olx  I  why  did 
he  do  so  I    I  thought  so  weU  of  him  " ;  and  she  would  drop  asleep 
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iigain,  her  spirit  numing  riot  over  seas  of  roses  and  silyer  streams, 
and  throngh  the  spray  of  mnrmnring  f otmtains,  until  the  night 
seemed  an  eternity  of  pleasure  and  happiness. 

Deville  and  Yere  Saye  met  at  the  door  as  they  were  going  out. 
"  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  your  quarters  P  " 
said  the  latter ;  ''it  is  a  loyely  night,  and  it  is  too  early  to  go  to 
bed.    I  always  feel  better  for  a  little  tramp  after  a  party.  ^ 

"  With  pleasure/'  said  Derille ;  "  I  do  not  feel  like  sleeping. 
My  young  friend  May  has  gone  away,  and  I  feel  lonesome.  Look 
at  the  moon,"  he  said,  ''reeling  home  to  her  rest  after  a  night 
of  debauch,  with  her  swollen  face  and  bleared  eyes,  while  the 
twinkling  stars  seem  laughing  at  her,  as  she  rolls  along  to  her  rest 
in  the  western  sky,  leaving  the  stars  alone  in  their  glory  to  illumine 
the  earth  I  How  loyely  it  is  when  the  moon  is  just  going  down, 
and  the  stars  are  left,  like  faithful  sentinels,  to  keep  watch  orer  the 
motions  of  the  earth,  to  walk  alone  in  the  stillness  of  night,  and 
listen  to  the  small  yoices  that  come  to  yisit  the  soul  with  calm  de- 
light I 

"I  could  muse  forever  on  a  night  like  this,  while  shadows  from 
tlie  fitful  past  danced  along  the  starlit  path.  Here  one  can  walk 
and  see  the  spirits  of  those  we  have  loved  in  days  long  past  flutter- 
ing past  us.  It  is  only  in  scenes  and  places  like  this  that  we  are 
permitted  to  see  these  phantoms  of  memory,  which  come  to  visit  us 
in  our  solitude,  and  bring  back  the  smiles  they  wore  in  our  joyous 
youth.  On  such  a  night  as  this,  who  that  has  borne  sufferings  that 
have  almost  made  him  perish  by  the  way-side,  and  seen  his  highest 
aspirations  crushed  to  earth,  but  does  not  long  to  commune  with 
the  spirits  of  those  who  once  formed  the  happiness  of  his  life  I  I 
think  on  such  a  night  as  this  that  I  can  see  the  spirit  of  my  tender 
mother,  as  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me  with  eyes  like  mellowed  stars. 
Often  die  seems  to  chide  me  for  faults  committed,  but  if  her  lips 
seem  to  rebuke  me,  her  dove-like  eyes  seem  to  beam  blessings  upon 
me.'' 

**  You  are  of  a  romantic  temperament,"  remarked  Vere  Saye. 
'^  People  of  your  hot  Southern  blood  are  often  given  to  romance, 
and  dwell  on  superstitions  and  the  spiritual ;  but  I  am  what  you 
wotdd  call  a  cold,  phlegmatic  Englishman,  of  a  sluggish  blood  and 
little  imagination,  and  look  altogether  at  Ufe  in  a  practical  way. 
I  hare  so  few  memories  connected  with  those  one  ought  to  know 
and  lemember,  that  I  can  call  up  very  few  spirits  to  commune 
with.'* 
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"Do  you  know,"  said  Deville,  "that  I  seem  this  eyening  to 
have  been  indulging  in  gome  sweet  dream,  some  dream  of  past  yearsi 
where,  sitting  with  long-lost  friends,  I  haye  liyed  oyer  again  the 
life  that  should  haye  belonged  to  my  youth.  I  haye  seen  to-night 
my  mother's  eyes  in  reality,  the  eyes  that  watched  oyer  me  in  child- 
hood, and  which  now  yisit  me  eyery  night  before  I  close  my  eyes 
in  sleep.  What  a  singular  beauty  that  Miss  Samson  has,  and  what 
loyely  eyes — the  eyes  of  a  pure  spirit  1  *' 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "she  seems  to  me  like  some  one  I  haye 
known  elsewhere — some  dream  of  boyhood — ^though  I  am  quite 
sure  I  neyer  laid  eyes  upon  her  before.  Her  beauty  is  heayenly^ 
yet  it  is  one  that  I  should  always  look  upon  with  the  admiration 
and  loye  of  a  brother.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  her  for  years,  and 
as  if  it  was  a  dear  little  sister  I  had  been  spending  the  eyening  with. 
What  a  charm  there  is,  too,  about  Mrs.  Morton  1  She  seems  to  at- 
tract all  who  come  near  her.  There  is  a  singular  infatuation  about 
her  regarding  this  girl,  whom  she  neyer  saw  before,  and  whom  she 
yet  treats  with  the  affection  of  a  daughter." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Deyille ;  "who  could  treat  her  otherwise  ? 
She  is  a  being  to  be  loyed  and  cherished  by  all  who  know  her. 
Happy  the  man  that  will  haye  her  at  his  side  to  help  pass  oyer  the 
thorny  road  of  life.  With  such  a  helpmeet  as  that,  the  noise- 
less footsteps  of  time  might  pass  along  like  the  murmur  of  a 
silyer  flowing  riyer,  whose  ripple  scarcely  wakes  the  echoes  of  the 
woods." 

"And  yet,"  resumed  Vere  Saye,  "there  is  one  in  that  house 
who  is  her  bitter  enemy ;.  who  has  beauty  enough  of  her  own  not 
to  enyy  that  of  another.  Did  you  notice  the  cold  glitter  of  that 
other's  eyes  ?    It  appalls  me  I " 

"  There,  friend,  let  us  stop,"  exclaimed  Deyille ;  "  you  are  touch* 
ing  on  tender  ground.    That  beauty  you  speak  of  is  the  light  of  my 
soul ;  it  is  the  ignis'fatuus  that  may  lure  me  to  destruction ;  it  is 
my  dream  by  night ;  it  is  my  joy  by  day.    There  is  not  a  hair  of  Iier 
head  that  is  not  more  precious  to  me  than  the  mines  of  Golconda* 
I  loye  the  cold  glitter  of  her  eye,  as  the  moth  loyes  the  light  of  the 
candle  which  he  knows  will  bring  him  death.    I  loye  the  yery  air 
she  breathes,  though  I  know  it  is  full  of  poison.    I  stretch  myself 
at  her  feet  as  I  would  under  the  branches  of  the  upas-tree,  ^with 
the  certainty  that  it  will  bring  me  to  an  early  graye.    She  fasci- 
nates me  as  a  serpent  fascinates  a  beautiful  bird,  and  yet  I  wrould 
not  ayoid  her  toils.    Is  this  loye  F  " 
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''No  I"  replied  the  oiher ;  ''it  is  madness.  Bat  yon  astonish 
me.  I  took  yon  for  a  cool  philosopher,  a  man  of  the  world  ;  simply 
a  friend  who  understood  her  temper  and  knew  how  to  hnmor  it ; 
who  knew  the  trouble  she  could  lead  a  man  into,  and  knowing  how 
to  avoid  it  Why,  she  has  thrown  her  coils  around  that  splendid 
fellow  Oonrad,  who  is  head  and  ears  in  lore  with  her.^' 

"Yes/'  said  DeviUe,  "and  she  has  found  her  master.  Good- 
night ;  here  we  are  at  the  Dove,  and  I  will  walk  home  alone." 

"  Moie  trouble,"  exclaimed  Flossy  to  her  father  after  returning 
home  that  night.  "I  am  no  nearer  now  than  I  was  four  months 
ago." 

"Nearer  what.  Flossy,  my  dear  ?  "  replied  Garrolton. 

"Popsy,"  said  Flossy,  "don't  you  remember  telling  me  that  I 
would  launch  my  bark  on  the  sea  of  Ufe,  freighted  with  hopes  that 
one  could  only  realize  in  youth  P — ^that  it  wasn't  always  May,  and 
all  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love,  and  that's  the  time  to  enjoy 
the  fragrance  of  life  and  bask  in  the  melting  tenderness  of  love ; 
that  clouds  come  freighted  with  pelting  rain  and  furious  winds,  and 
destroy  the  fullness  of  our  youthful  hopes — or  words  to  this  effect, 
popsy  ?  I  forget  exactly  how  you  said  it,  but  it  sounded  something 
like.    And  do  you  know  it  happened  just  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  lass,  what  are  you  driving  at  ?  What  happened  just  so  ?  " 

"Why,  popsy,  I've  been  in  society  five  months  and  haven't  had 
sn  offer.  Now,  there's  George  May ;  he's  gone  away  in  despair  be- 
cause Louise  Morton  rejected  him,  and  I  thought  I  was  just  on 
the  point  of  getting  his  wounded  spirit  to  lean  on  me.  There's 
Deville,  who  treats  me  just  as  if  I  was  his  little  sister  ;  he  chucks 
me  under  the  chin.  There's  that  splendid  Commander  Conrad; 
the  &mily  anaconda  Louise  has  coiled  herself  around  his  affections. 
There's  that  sweet  fellow,  Harry  Morton ;  I  had  no  sooner  let  'con- 
cealment like  a  worm  feed  on  my  damaged  cheek'  (isn't  that  the 
right  quotation,  popsy  ?),  and  got  him  to  sit  on  one  chair  with  me, 
than  here  turns  up  this  beautiful  creature,  Mary  Samson,  and 
knocked  all  the  hair-pins  out  of  my  head — ^for  Harry  Morton  hasn't 
looked  at  poor  me  since  she  came  in  the  house.  There's  that  fel- 
low. Berry  Sharp,  who  parts  his  hair  so  sweetly  in  the  middle ;  he 
ia  devoted  to  Patch,  and  I  wouldn't  look  at  him  anyhow.  Miss 
Bane  has  poured  her  sorrows  into  old  Mr.  Sling's  ear,  and  I  believe 
be  ifl  in  treaty  with  her  for  her  lot  in  Albany,  and  he  sympathizes 
irith  her  greatly.    There's  only  one  left  me,  and  that  is  Mr.  Yere 
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Saye,  and  yon  said  he  wouldn't  look  at  me  if  he  were  in  England. 
Now,  what  am  I  to  do,  popsy  p    I'm  getting  aged." 

"  Flossy,"  said  Carrolton  pire,  "  there  neyer  was  a  woman  yet, 
if  she  was  as  old  as  Methuselah  and  as  ngly  as  a  soolpin,  who  could 
not  win  a  man  if  she  set  deliberately  to  work  to  do  so.  Qood-night, 
and  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it." 

As  Flossy  sat  before  her  looking-glass,  taking  down  her  long 
coils  of  beautiful  hair,  and  looking  archly  at  herself  between  her 
beautiful  arms,  she  murmured :  '*  Mr.  Vere  Saye,  you're  my  fate, 
I  see.    Now  look  out  for  yourself  : 

" ' Now,  noble  Briton,  hold  thy  own: 
A  maiden's  toils  are  round  thee  thrown,' 

or  words  to  that  effect." 

Flossy  laid  her  sweet  head  upon  her  pillow,  with  her  golden  hsar 
lying  in  graceful  flakes  across  her  snow-white  bosom,  while  the 
most  happy  smile  just  swept  across  her  rosy  lips,  maldng  her  as 
beautiful  a  picture  as  the  eye  ever  looked  upon. 
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The  next  day  broke  forth  bright  and  beantif uL  The  night  had 
been  touched  by  a  slight  breath  of  frost,  and  a  richer  shade  of  crim- 
son tinged  the  foliage  of  the  woods. 

All  the  habituSs  of  the  yilla  had  assembled  in  the  billiard-rooms, 
on  the  lawns,  in  the  grottoes,  or  in  the  garden,  when  Harry  Morton, 
coming  out  on  the  lawn  with  a  fish-horn,  blew  a  loud  blast  and 
summoned  the  company  to  the  porch  to  hear  the  programme  for 
the  day. 

When  all  were  assembled,  he  announced,  as  the  marshal  of  the 
day,  that  a  grand  tournament  would  take  place  in  the  ten-acre  lot, 
at  the  west  side  of  the  house,  at  the  hour  of  four,  when  lojal 
knights  would  proceed  to  do  honor  to  the  ladies  of  their  preference 
by  contending  in  the  following  games : 

1st.  A  tournament  of  the  ring,  in  which  knights  would  tilt  for 
the  ring,  with  lance  in  rest,  and  the  victor  receire  the  wreath  of 
honor. 
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2d.  Oasting  the  iron  bar. 

3cL  Castdng  the  iron  weights. 

4th.  Biding  at  the  bar. 

5th.  Jumping,  wrestling,  and  fencing. 

6th.  Climbing  the  greased  pole. 

The  programme  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  all  the  com- 
pany went  to  work  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  coming  fite. 

In  the  field  adjoining  the  villa  property  there  was  a  large  amphi- 
theatre of  rocks  that  overlooked  the  ground.  There  was  a  ran  of 
about  four  hundred  yards,  near  the  end  of  which  two  large  saplings, 
properly  trimmed  and  prepared,  were  put  into  the  ground,  and  a 
thick  wire  stretched  from  post  to  post,  in  the  center  of  which  hung 
an  iipn  ring,  so  nicely  adjusted  that  it  could  be  detached  without 
difSculty. 

A  large  tent,  brought  from  New  York,  was  erected  near  the 
rocks,  in  which  tables  were  set  out  with  all  the  creature  comforts, 
all  being  under  the  particular  charge  of  Miss  Bane  and  Sailing-Mas- 
ter  Slings.  There  were  large  tubs  filled  with  ice  and  bottles  of 
champagne ;  there  were  pitchers  of  iced  lemonade  and  claret  punch ; 
there  were  sherry  and  hock,  kegs  of  beer,  tea  and  coffee,  and  all 
else  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  day  pass  pleasantly. 

The  rocks  that  were  to  serve  as  an  amphitheatre  were  shaded  by 
lai^  oaks  and  elms,  and,  for  the  present  occasion,  were  covered 
with  soft  carpets,  on  which  the  ladies  could  recline  and  take  their 
ease.  Everything  was  done  to  make  the  tournament  a  success  that 
could  be  on  so  short  a  notice. 

Harry  Morton  had  been  engaged  for  three  days  in  making  his 
arrangements,  and  the  gentlemen  had  provided  themselves  with 
horses  and  lances.  All  the  neighboring  gentry  had  been  invited, 
and  hundreds  not  invited,  it  was  expected,  would  come  in  from  the 
country  to  see  the  sport,  bringing  their  own  lunch-baskets. 

Miss  Louise  Morton,  in  compliment  to  the  house  of  Morton, 
had  been  elected  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  a  beautiful  wreath  of  roses 
had  been  prepared  with  which  to  adorn  her  beautiful  brow. 

By  three  o'clock  everything  was  prepared,  and  the  guests  began 
to  assemble.  The  rock  amphitheatre,  with  its  variegated  carpets, 
b^an  to  fill  up  with  beautiful  women  in  their  elaborate  dresses,  giv- 
ing it  the  appearance  of  a  rich  parterre  of  beautiful  flowers.  Alto- 
gether the  effect  was  very  pleasing. 

At  half-past  three  Harry  Morton  rode  out  in  front  on  a  splendid 
dapple-gray  horse,  with  long  flowing  tail  and  mane,  assisted  by  two 
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pnrsniyante^  equally  well  monntedy  and,  giying  three  laud  blasts 
on  the  fish-horn,  announced  in  stentorian  Toice  that  the  toTuna- 
ment  would  commence. 

There  were  four  entries  written  down,  and  the  test  was  open  to 
any  acquaintance,  who  had  the  priyilege  of  Altering  the  lists  at  the 
last  moment. 

The  entries  were  Yere  Saye,  Deville,  Oonrad,  and  Berry  Sharp 
— ^the  first  under  the  name  of  the  knight  of  the  yellow  sash ;  the 
second,  the  red  sash ;  third,  the  blue  sash ;  fourth,  the  sash  of  green 
and  gold ;  each  one  to  have  four  runs ;  the  best  three  out  of  four 
to  receive  the  prize. 

The  knights  drew  for  the  first  run,  and  it  fell  to  the  luck  of 
Conrad,  who  rode  up  on  hia  agile-looking  charger  to  the  front  of 
the  Queen  of  Beauty,  and,  bowing  low,  requested  that  he  might 
haye  the  honor  of  wearing  a  gage  presented  by  her  hand.  She  im- 
mediately pulled  from  her  middle  finger  a  beautiful  camelian  ring 
and  handed  it  to  him.  Fastening  it  to  the  tassel  of  his  velyet  cap, 
he  bowed  and  rode  to  the  end  of  the  lists,  where,  putting  his  lanoe 
in  rest,  he  waited  the  trumpet's  blast. 

He  was  splendidly  attired  in  an  embroidered  blue-yelyet  jacket 
with  open  sleeyes,  tight-fitting  knit  trousers,  white  top-boots,  and 
white-leather  gauntlets.  His  splendid  figure  showed  to  great  ad- 
yantage  in  this  dress,  and  no  one  would  haye  supposed,  to  see  him 
casually,  without  noticing  particularly  his  splendid  proportions, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  such  fine  physique.  He  sat  hia  horse  like  a 
natiye  of  the  Pampas  of  the  Argentine  Oonfederation,  which  pro- 
duces the  best  riders  in  the  world. 

Presently  Harry  Morton  rode  to  the  middle  of  the  coarse,  and 
haying  read  in  a  loud  yoice  the  rules  of  the  lists,  he  retired  on  one 
side  and  raised  his  horn  to  his  mouth. 

At  the  first  blast  the  rider  droye  his  rowels  into  his  horse's 
flanks,  and  the  animal  sped  away  at  lightning  speed,  while  the 
spectators  watched  with  anxious  faces  as  he  dashed  onward  toward 
the  ring.  But  no  I  the  ring  was  not  touched,  and  Conrad  rode  on 
one  side,  looking  somewhat  yexed. 

Then  came  Yere  Saye,  who  went  through  the  same  routine  aa 
his  predecessor.  He  was  mounted  on  a  superb  sorrel,  with  great 
length  of  limb  and  great  muscle.  His  dress  was  a  close-fitting  knit 
shirt  of  light  blue,  which  showed  his  beautifully  shaped  and  mus- 
cular arms,  huge  in  their  proportions,  the  muscles  of  his  fore-arm 
showing  like  whipcords  through  the  knit  jacket    A  pair  of  white 
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knit  tronfieris  encased  his  admirably  proportioned  tliighs.  He  was 
piononnced  altogether  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  Oxford  man. 

He  rode  leisurely  np  to  the  amphitheatre,  while  seyeral  hearts 
were  beating  with  anxiety  to  see  whom  he  would  ask  a  gage  from. 

**  Oh ! "  thought  Flossy,  "  I  wish  he  would  ask  me.  I  think 
him  the  handsomest  man  here,  and  then  he  looks  so  like  the  men 
who  came  over  with  William  the  Thingummy."  No  sooner  thought 
than  he  bowed  before  her  and  asked  the  honor  of  wearing  her  gage. 
Flossy  had  been  fingering  the  breast-knot  on  her  bosom,  and  in 
neiTous  trepidation  she  tore  it  oS  and  presented  it  to  him.  '^  Qo, 
braye  knight,  and  win ! "  she  said ;  and  then,  astonished  at  her 
temerity,  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

Yere  Saye  rode  off  and  taking  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  lists 
waited  quietly  for  the  signaL  When  it  was  giyen,  his  horse  thun- 
dered oyer  the  plain,  making  the  earth  tremble  under  the  united 
weight  of  horse  and  rider.  He  appi'oached  the  goal  with  his  cool 
blue  eye  riyeted  on  the  ring,  and  the  spear  gracefully  poised,  and 
the  ring  dropped  oyer  it  as  if  some  one  had  placed  it  there  with  his 
hand.  He  rode  up  to  Flossy,  and,  bowing  gracefully  before  her, 
rode  off  to  the  side. 

The  ring  was  then  replaced  and  Deyille's  name  was  called.  De- 
yiUe  was  dressed  similarly  to  Yere  Saye,  only  that  his  knit  shirt 
was  a  deep  scarlet  It  might  almost  be  imagined  that  this  was  the 
same  man  that  had  just  ridden.  The  proportions  were  just  the 
some,  unless  it  might  be  that  Deyille  was  a  few  pounds  heayier, 
lai^r  at  the  shoulder,  while  a  heayy  chord  of  sinew  might  be  seen 
extending  across  the  back  and  playing  beneath  the  knit  jacket. 

He  rode  up  in  front  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  and,  bowing  low, 
asked  the  honor  of  wearing  her  gage.  She  considered  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  taking  from  her  waist  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots, 
handed  it  to  him  with  a  smile.  He  rode  off  with  his  heart  beating 
wildly,  and,  taking  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  lists,  awaited  the  signal. 

The  horse  which  Deyille  rode  was  the  most  beautiful  animal  on 
the  ground.  He  was  a  coal  black,  with  flowing  tail  and  mane, 
with  two  white  hind-feet,  and  a  small  white  star  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.  His  eyes  seemed  to  shoot  forth  sparks,  and  his  wide- 
open  nostrils  looked  with  their  pink  lining  as  if  they  were  breath- 
ing out  flames  of  flre.  He  was  full  of  spirit,  and  hard,  apparently, 
to  hold ;  but  he  was  under  a  master,  and  at  the  word  of  his  rider, 
"  Hark,  Prince  I "  he  laid  back  his  ears  and  stood  perfectly  still  in 
&e  act  of  springing  away. 
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The  horn  sounded,  and  he  was  off  like  an  arrow  ont  of  the  bow. 
Now  was  seen  the  perfection  of  riding.  The  horse  seemed  to  ghde 
rather  than  run  oyer  the  interyening  space,  and  Deyille  sat  on  the 
saddle  as  if  he  had  been  part  of  the  animal,  his  eye  fixed  steadily 
upon  the  ring.  When  within  fifty  yards  of  the  goal  a  tiny  linnet 
lit  right  on  the  ring,  impelled,  no  doubt,  by  curiosity  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  and,  as  the  lance  approached  it  closer  and  closer,  it 
became  fascinated  and  could  not  move.  Ere  one  could  think,  the 
lance-point  passed  through  the  little  flutterer's  heart,  and  the  ring 
passed  over  the  spear-point  and  slid  on  down  to  his  hand. 

He  turned  his  horse  toward  the  rocks,  and  rode  direct  toward 
Louise  Morton,  and,  bowing  lowly,  presented  the  dying  linnet  on 
the  end  of  the  spear.  She  coolly  took  it  ofF,  and,  wiping  away  the 
blood  with  a  bunch  of  grass,  she  placed  the  dead  bird  in  her 
hair. 

There  was  a  shudder  among  the  company  when  this  incident 
took  place,  and  some  tender-hearted  ones  turned  pale.  Only  Lou- 
ise Morton  could  haye  done  such  a  thing  I 

Then  Berry  Sharp  ran  his  tilt  on  a  large  gray  mare,  which  had 
been  used  in  yarious  games.  He  carried  Patch's  gage,  a  sunflower 
she  pulled  for  the  occasion.  He  wore  it  on  his  shoulder,  and, 
much  to  Patch's  delight,  he  carried  ofF  the  ring.  He  was  a  Virgin- 
ian, and  his  youth  had  been  spent  in  these  pastimes. 

Then  another  course  was  run,  and  all  four  contestants  carried  off 
the  ring.  Then  the  third  course  was  run  with  the  same  result. 
The  fourth  course  was  run  by  Conrad's  horse  shying,  and  Berry 
Sharp's  mare  refusing  to  run  any  more,  and  throwing  the  lienten-* 
ant  oyer  her  head.  "Poor  Poodle,"  exclaimed  Patch;  **that 
knocked  his  hair  out  of  kelter  I" 

Then  Yere  Saye  and  Deyille,  to  yary  the  amusementSy  deter- 
mined to  start  side  by  side  and  run  for  the  ring,  Yere  Saye  witli 
the  lance  in  his  right  hand,  Deyille  with  the  lance  in  his  left  hand. 
This  was  yery  exciting,  and  many  bets  were  made  on  the  cfpeed  of 
the  horses. 

After  some  delay  the  two  horses  went  off  together,  and  now 
was  witnessed  some  beautiful  riding,  the  two  steeds  keeping  neck 
and  neck,  and  thundering  oyer  the  ground  at  a  frightful  paoe, 
neither  gaining  a  hair's  -  breadth  on  the  other,  until  they  irere 
within  twenty  paces  of  the  ring,  when  both  lances  were  poised.  Aa 
the  riders  went  under  the  wire  both  lance-points  entered  the  ring, 
and  they  rode  away  with  it  together. 
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This  waa  pronounced  to  be  the  grand  coup  d^mily  and  shouts 
rent  the  air  for  the  Tictors. 

It  was  now  determined  to  go  on  with  some  other  sports,  when 
snddenly  a  trumpet  was  heard  behind  the  hill,  and  a  horseman, 
dressed  in  a  red-satin  jacket  with  gold-colored  silk  sash  around 
the  waist,  rode  into  the  lists. 

Every  one  recognized  Qeorge  May,  who  had  for  some  reason  re- 
tamed  to  join  in  the  amusements.  He  claimed  the  privilege  ac- 
corded on  the  programme,  and  agreed  to  run  four  straight  courses 
without  breathing  his  charger,  which  was  agreed  to. 

He  rode  up  to  Louise  Morton,  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  re- 
quested the  honor  of  wearing  her  gage.  She  called  for  the  point  of 
hiB  lance,  and  placed  on  it  by  a  chain  a  gold  heart  he  had  once 
presented  her.  He  could  not  conceive  of  her  meaning,  but  he  took 
it  as  a  good  omen,  and  bowing,  rode  off. 

He  sat  his  horse  most  gracefully,  and  ran  his  four  courses 
successfully.  On  the  last  course  he  placed  the  ring  on  the  end  of 
liis  spear,  and,  riding  back  furiously,  placed  it  on  the  wire  again, 
and  then  rode  to  the  side  of  the  lists. 

This  was  considered  the  best  performance,  and  the  meed  of 
praise  was  given  to  him. 

Louise  had  to  crown  him  with  the  laurel,  which  she  did  with 
not  a  very  complaisant  air,  as  she  had  promised  herself  the  pleasure 
ot  crowning  Gommander  Conrad. 

Then  came  the  game  of  pitching  the  bar.  The  bar  was  of  iron, 
thirteen  feet  long,  and  weighing  twenty  pounds.  Gommander  Oonrad 
first  tried  his  strength  and  skill.  He  threw  the  bar  forty  feet,  which 
was  considered  a  long  flight,  and  the  surprised  audience  applauded 
him.  Then  came  slight,  wiry  George  May.  He  was  good  at  athletic 
exercises,  and  he  threw  the  bar  five  feet  further  than  Gonrad. 

Conrad  applauded  him  the  loudest  '^  You  are  a  splendid  fel- 
low,*' he  said,  "and  a  wonder  of  strength.*'  George  May  only 
answered  coolly,  **  I  thank  you.*' 

Yere  Saye  picked  up  the  bar,  and  twirled  it  around  as  if  it  had 
been  a  walking-stick.  Giving  it  a  pitch,  it  went  flying  through  the 
ur  and  landed  on  its  end  eighty  feet  distant. 

Then  followed  Deville,  who  twirled  the  bar  around  as  a  drum- 
major  would  his  baton,  and  sent  it  out  with  apparent  ease,  when 
the  end  landed  exactly  at  the  side  of  the  hole  made  by  Yere  Saye. 
Yere  Saye  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "  That  is  not  your  best  by  ten 
fetiL    You  can  beat  thaf 
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"And  you  1  *'  said  Deville. 

"Perhaps/*  said  Vere  Saye,  "but  we  won't  compete." 

The  iron  weights  were  then  brought  out  These  consisted  of 
two  twenty-four  pound  weights  with  rings,  two  fifty-six  pound 
weights^  and  two  one-hundred  pound  dumb-bells  borrowed  from  a 
gymnasium. 

Commander  Conrad  led  off  with  a  fifty-six  pound  weight,  and 
threw  it  f orty-flye  feet 

"  Well  done  I "  cried  the  crowd. 

Then  Oeorge  May  stepped  up,  and,  handling  the  weight  with 
ease,  threw  it  fifty  feet,  when  the  crowd  rent  the  air  with  shouts. 
It  was  remarkable  for  one  so  effeminate-looking,  and  with  a  face 
like  a  girL 

Then  James  Deville,  picking  up  the  weight  and  slinging  it 
around  his  head,  threw  it  eighty  feet.  The  crowd  filled  the  air 
with  shouts  at  this  eyidence  of  strength. 

Vere  Saye  came  next.  One  would  hare  thought  he  and  Deville 
had  been  educated  at  the  same  gymnasium,  they  handled  the 
weights  so  much  alike.  He  slung  the  fifty-six  pound  weight  around 
his  head,  and  landed  one  inch  short  of  DeviUe's  cast 

"You  can  do  better  than  that,"  said  Deville  to  him. 

"And  you,"  said  Vere  Saye. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  answered. 

Berry  Sharpe  now  seized  the  fifty-six,  and  fell  down  in  the  effort 
to  throw  it 

"Poor  Poodle,"  said  Patch ;  "he  must  go  to  schooL'* 

Then  came  riding  at  the  bar,  which  was  a  fence-rail  fixed  on 
two  posts,  that  could  be  elevated  from  five  to  six  feet. 

Conrad  started  with  the  bar  five  feet  high.  His  horse  went 
over,  striking  with  his  hind  legs  and  knocking  the  bar  down.  It 
was  put  up  again,  and  George  May  on  his  full-bred  mare  skimmed 
over  it  like  a  swallow. 

Berry  Sharp's  gray  mare  struck  it  with  her  breast  and  knocked 
it  down. 

Then  Vere  Saye  raised  the  bar  to  six  feet 

" Take  care ! "  said  every  one ;  "you're  a  heavy  man  ;  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  strength." 

"  We'll  see,"  he  said,  and  mounting  his  sinewy  sorrel  he  skimmed 
over  it  like  a  bird. 

Deville  followed  him  and  cleared  it  handsomely,  and,  riding  on 
seventy  yards,  turned  his  horse  and  returning  at  fall  ran  pMod 
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{he  bar  in  splendid  style.    The  cheers  on  this  occasion  were  yocif- 
eroos. 

''  I  have  seen  some  good  riding  in  England/'  said  Yere  Saye, 
''and  I  neyer  saw  anything  better  than  this.'' 

"And  yon,"  said  DeviHe,  "did  not  do  yonr  best" 
"  Perhaps,"  he  replied. 

Then  the  athletes  were  inyited  to  handle  the  hnndred-ponnd 
dumb-bells. 

Conrad  gave  it'np.  George  May  made  a  faint  effort  toward 
lifting  one  as  high  as  his  head ;  bnt  Yere  Saye,  seizing  them  by  the 
middle,  raised  them  easily  aboTe  his  head. 

Deyille  did  the  same  with  appa^nt  ease,  and  then  gaye  three 
junps,  amounting  to  thirty  feet,  with  the  dumb-bells  in  the  air. 

Yere  Saye  then  picked  them  up  and  held  them  out  at  arm's 
length,  one  in  each  hand. 

Deyille  did  the  same.  Then,  putting  them  down  on  the  ground, 
he  threw  his  heels  in  the  air,  and  there  remained  supported  by  his 
arms.  Bringing  his  feet  to  the  ground,  he  raised  the  dumb-bells 
aloft  again  and  finished  the  performance. 

"  That  beats  Oxford,"  said  Yere  Saye ;  "  but  I  will  try  you  once 
more."  And,  taking  the  dumb-bells  and  raising  them  aloft,  he 
stooped  and  flung  them  into  the  air  twelye  feet,  and  caught  them 
again  as  they  came  down. 

« That's  splendid  1 "  said  Deville,  "but  we  shall  see."  Taking 
the  dumb-bells,  he  threw  them  fifteen  feet,  crossed  them,  and  caught 
them  in  different  hands  as  they  came  down. 

"  I  haye  neyer  seen  but  one  man  that  could  do  that,"  said  Yere 
Saye,  '^  and  that  was  eight  years  ago  in  Paris.  That  was  a  young 
fellow  called  Robert  U  Diable,  who  was  afterward  transported  for 
murder.  ^' 

"Ah  1 "  said  Deyille ;  " whom  did  he  murder  ?  " 
"An  old  count,"  replied  Yere  Saye,  "on  account  of  his  pretty 
wife,  8o  they  said ;  but  I  haye  my  doubts  about  his  committing  the 
murder.  I  think  it  was  an  Italian  fellow— one  Count  Montebello— 
who  afterward  married  the  countess,  and  no  doubt  used  this  young- 
ster as  a  tool.  I  often  went  to  see  this  Robert  h  Diable  perform  in 
Paris,  and  he  was  a  wonder  in  gymnastics.  He  was  then  about 
nineteen^  and  could  do  as  you  can  now." 

Just  then  Harry  Morton  announced  the  feats  of  jumping,  wrest- 
£ng^  and  fencing.  But  the  gentlemen  being  somewhat  fatigued, 
some  of  the  countrymen  took  that  part  of  the  programme,  and 
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wound  np  with  the  performance  on  the  greased  pole,  which  caosed 
maoh  merriment. 

Then  a  fencing-match  was  arranged  between  Oommander  Oonrad 
and  Oeorge  May.  Both  had  the  reputation  of  being  good  fenoers, 
and  each  prepared  himself  for  the  encounter. 

The  set-to  was  very  spirited.  They  used  a  pair  of  Oeorge  May's 
own  foils,  which  had  been  sent  out  for  the  occasion.  He  eyidenily 
had  the  advantage  of  his  antagonist,  and  '^pricked''  him  seyend 
times.  At  length,  determined  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  close,  he 
essayed  to  disarm  him.  He  accordingly  closed  upon  him  and  gave 
his  wrist  a  twist,  striking  his  own  foil  against  Conrad's  blade  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

Conrad  felt  as  if  his  arm  had  almost  been  twisted  out  of  the 
socket,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  was  pierced  through  the  breast 
and  fell  weltering  in  his  blood. 

When  May  saw  what  had  happened,  he  rushed  to  Conrad's  side 
and  raised  his  head. 

''My  Ood!"  he  exclaimed;  ''I  neyer  will  forgiye  myself  if 
anything  serious  occurs.     Are  you  hurt,  Conrad  ?  " 

''  Not  seriously,'*  answered  the  other ;  ''  though  the  plunge  was ' 
a  sharp  one,  and  the  broken  blade  of  a  foil  always  makes  an  ugly 
wound.  I  am  bleeding  profusely,  and  feel  faini  But  you  are  not 
to  blame,  my  dear  fellow ;  these  accidents  will  happen — ^we  should 
haye  fenced  with  chest-pads.  You  are  terrible  with  the  thrusts 
of  your  foil." 

The  moment  Conrad  fell  there  was  great  consternation  in  the 
crowd,  and  doctors  were  called  for.  Dr.  Preston  soon  appeared 
and  took  charge  of  the  patient,  who  was  put  in  the  tent  and  prop- 
erly cared  for.  In  fiye  minutes  the  doctor  announced  thai  there 
was  no  cause  of  uneasiness. 

**  Though,  by  Saint  Matthew,  my  good  sir,"  he  said,  ^'  if  the 
poke  had  been  two  inches  higher  up,  your  goose  would  haTO  been 
cooked.  As  it  is,  you  will  be  all  right  in  thiiee  days.  I  enyy  you 
your  wound,  as  there  will  be  no  end  of  female  fans  at  your  disposal 
when  your  wound  is  dressed,  and  you  are  lying  on  your  conch.  I 
see  the  storm  bursting  already.  As  to  you,  Mr.  May,  I  think  you 
are  more  scared  and  hurt  than  your  antagonist.  For  yonr  careless- 
ness I  appoint  you  to  nurse  this  wounded  hero." 

''  Most  willingly,"  said  May ;  ''  I'd  take  all  the  pain  and  incon- 
yenience,  if  that  could  do  any  good.  I  shall  neyer  cease  to  Teproach 
myself  for  the  accident." 
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Why,"  said  Conrad,  "  it  was  no  more  your  f anlt  than  mine. 
I  acqnit  you^  and  will  take  another  bout  with  you  when  I  am  up 
again." 

''But  I  don't  acquit  him,"  said  Louise  Morton,  stepping  into 
the  tent.  She  had  been  standing  on  the  outside,  much  agitated — for 
her— waiting  to  hear  the  news.  She  was  pale,  her  wreath  of  roses 
iiad  been  torn  off  in  her  excitement,  and  part  of  it  was  hanging  to 
her  dress,  and  the  cold  glitter  of  her  eye,  and  compressed  lips,  gaye 
her  anything  but  a  pleasant  expression. 

"  I  don't  acquit  him,"  she  t^ain  repeated.  ''  I  saw  his  deyilish 
hate  and  purpose  in  his  face,  and  felt  that  something  was  going  to 
happen.  (George  May,  I  denounce  you  as  a  murderer  if  anything 
result  from  this." 

''la  murderer  I "  exclaimed  Oeorge  May,  looking  at  her  in- 
tently.  ''  By  what  deyilish  ingenuity.  Miss  Morton,  haye  you  ar- 
riyed  at  this  conclusion  ?" 

''Miss  Morton,"  said  Conrad^  "this  is  unkind  to  me  and  my 
friend  Mr.  May.  I  might  just  as  weU  haye  been  the  one  to  in- 
flict the  injury  as  he." 

"  And,  Miss  Louise,"  said  Dr.  Preston,  "  if  you  don't  keep  your- 
self in  the  apartments  appropriated  to  women,  I  shall  take  the  lib- 
erty of  putting  a  tourniquet  on  your  tongue,  and  perhaps  a  blister 
on  your  bustle." 

This  threat  so  startled  Louise  that  she  immediately  beat  a  re- 
treat. She  at  once  ordered  the  carriage  to  take  the  wounded  man 
to  the  house,  expressing  her  determination  to  accompany  him,  doc- 
tor or  no  doctor. 

"Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  after  she  had  left  the  tent,  "we  shall 
see ;  I  once  had  that  young  woman  under  my  charge  for  a  whole 
week  for  a  case  of  blue-deyils,  and  I  think  at  the  end  of  the  week 
Ae  learned  the  folly  of  opposing  the  doctor." 

"Here,  Mr.  May,"  said  the  doctor  when  the  carriage  droye  up 
io  the  tent,  "you  get  in  and  support  your  friend.  Mr.  Vere  Saye, 
please  sit  on  the  front  seat.  Mr.  DeyiUe,  please  sit  alongside  of  Mr. 
Vere  Saye.  Harry  Morton,  you  get  up  with  the  driyer.  "Sow,  gen- 
tlemen^^' he  said,  laughing,  "  by  St  Matthew,  if  Miss  Louise  Mor- 
.  ton  gets  in,  it  will  be  because  you  want  her  there.  I  shall  driye  up  in 
my  gig^  and  I  don't  think  she'll  get  a  lift  from  me.  Driye  home  I " 
This  incident  put  a  stop  to  the  exercises,  though  the  entertain- 
ment ioside  the  tent  continued  until  dark.  But  for  the  accident 
to  Conunander  Conrad,  the  affair  would  haye  been  perfect    As  it 
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waSy  the  wound  was  not  at  all  dangerous^  and  only  painful  because 
the  ragged  foil  had  torn  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast 

The  accident  gaye  Miss  Morton  an  opportunity  to  show  her  de- 
votion to  Commander  Conrad,  by  inquiring  about  him  twenty 
times  a  day,  and  sending  pretty  bunches  of  flowers  culled  by  her 
own  hand,  and  nice  little  delicacies  gotten  up  by  Miss  Bane,  which 
shp  led  him  to  believe  were  prepared  by  herself. 

It  had  the  effect  of  touching  Conrad's  heart,  though  he  could 
not  forget  her  unjust  aspersions  against  his  new  friend  May,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  the  highest  admiration  for  his  wonderfcd 
skill,  courage,  and  strength  in  manly  exercises,  and  that  in  matters 
of  feeling  he  had  the  heart  of  a  woman. 

As  they  left  the  house  together  to  go  to  their  lodgings,  Vers 
Saye  said  to  George  May,  "  Considering  that  you  paid  Miss  Morton 
the  compliment  to  ask  her  to  let  you  be  her  knight  and  wear  her 
gage,  it  strikes  me  she  was  very  vindictive  in  her  remarks.'' 

"Yes,"  said  May,  "bitter,  unwarrantably  bitter,  and  all  this  in 
return  for  a  devotion  that  no  other  man  has  ever  felt  for  her.  I 
would  die  for  that  woman,  and  she  knows  it." 

"Greater  the  pity,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "that  she  knows  it;  she 
is  as  pitiless  as  a  tiger,  and  will  trample  on  the  heart  that  loves  her. 
I  see  she  gave  you  a  golden  heart  to  wear  as  a  gage." 

"Yes,"  said  May,  taking  the  golden  heart  from  the  tassel  of  his 
cap,  "here  it  is.  It  is  a  small  present  I  onoe  made  her.  She 
takes  this  way  of  returning  it ;  but  look  I "  he  exclaimed,  turning 
pale,  "she  has  driven  a  steel  needle  through  the  center  of  the  heart, 
and  broken  off  the  ends  I  Do  you  think  she  means  that  as  a  wish 
that  mine  should  break  ?  " 

"You  are  in  her  way,"  said  Vere  Saye  ;  "she  evidently  wants 
to  be  rid  of  you.  She  doesn't  want  Conrad  to  know  that  you  have 
been  her  lover,  and,  perhaps,"  he  said,  inquiringly,  ''an  accepted 
one?" 

"  No,"  said  May,  "I  can't  say  that ;  but  she  held  out  great  ex- 
pectations  and  hopes." 

'* That's  it,"  said  Vere  Saye ;  "her  new  love-passion  for  Con- 
rad, which  she  does  not  conceal,  makes  her  hate  you  now,  and  she 
wishes  you  had  received  the  wound  that  Conrad  did.'' 

"I  wish  I  had,  poor  fellow,  though  he  is  my  rivaL  She  wiU 
trample  on  him  ere  he  knows  it." 

"No,"  said  Vere  Saye,  '^no  one  will  trample  on  that  man ;  he 
has  the  will  of  the  devil,  and  will  rule  her.    She  has  f  oond  a  master. 
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and  fiihe  will  Ioyo  him  with  a  mad,  wild  passion,  from  the  fact  that 
he  will  rale  her.  Dogs  and  women  are  alike  in  that  respect :  they 
loTe  the  hand  that  smites  them.  Take  my  adyioe.  May,  and  tear 
that  woman's  image  from  yonr  heart,  or,  like  a  canker-worm,  it  will 
eat  up  yonr  very  sonl.** 

'^Too  late,  too  late,  my  friend  P'  exclaimed  May;  ''I feel  the 
force  of  aU  yon  say,  but  I  can  no  more  help  myself  than  I  can  fly. 
That  woman  has  a  power  oyer  me  that  I  can  not  resist.  She  will 
break  my  heart,  and  she  is  killing  my  poor  friend  Deyille  by 
inches.'' 

**1  know  it,"  said  Yere  Saye  ;  ''and  he  suffers  more  than  yon 
do,  because  he  would  conceal  his  passion." 

Has  he  told  you  so  ?  "  said  May,  looking  astonished. 
Yes,"  said  Vere  Saye ;  ''  and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  see  a 
man  with  his  thews  and  sinews  possessed  of  so  soft  a  heart" 

Here  they  parted,  and  Vere  Saye  went  over  to  the  tent,  and  in* 
quired  for  the  foils,  which  were  left  in  the  confusion  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  button  of  one  was  gone,  but  the  foil  was  not  broken. 
He  hunted  on  the  ground  for  the  button,  which  he  eventually 
found,  and,  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  and  wrapping  the  foils  up,  he 
went  to  the  ''  Dove  "  and  put  them  away  carefully. 

Conrad,  as  the  doctor  had  predicted,  slept  well  that  night ;  the 
next  day  he  lay  on  a  sofa  in  his  room,  and  was  able  to  see  some  of 
his  friends.    Louise  Morton  sent  him  a  bouquet,  with  a  tender  note 
incloeed  among  the  flowers.    He  was  touched  with  her  warm  ezpres- 
aions.     ^'  She  has  a  kind  heart,"  he  said,  ''  though  they  do  say  she 
is  hard*     Those  are  the  women  who  love  strongest.    They  concen- 
trate their  love  as  they  do  their  hate.    I  would  not  have  one  of 
these  wild,  gushing  little  women,  who  love  every  one.     Give  me  a 
love  as  burning  as  Vesuvius,  and  all  my  own.    Ix>uise  Morton  rec- 
ognizes in  me  a  man  of  will.    She  would  not  have  a  lover  whom 
she  can  rule.    I  am  sure  she  has  never  known  the  name  of  love ;  if  I 
thought  she  had,  I  would  none  of  her.    I  would  not  press  to  mine 
the  lix'^  another  man  has  touched." 

With  these  reflections  he  turned  over  and  fell  into  a  sweet 
Bleq>. 
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Afteb  breakfast,  on  the  day  after  the  tonmamenti  Yere  Saye 
might  be  seen  taking  his  way  from  the  Dove  tavern  toward  Morton 
Tilla,  strolling  leisurely  along.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  large  and 
beautiful  basket  of  flowers,  which  now  and  then  he  would  raise  to 
his  nose  and  inhale  their  fragrance.  Then  he  would  stop  by  the 
wayside,  or  near  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  pluck  a  wild  flower  or 
a  beautiful  fern,  which  grew  there  in  profusion.  Occasionally  the 
leaves  of  a  sugar-maple  would  come  fluttering  down  through  the 
air,  with  their  rich  and  variegated  tints,  like  so  many  red  birds. 
These  he  would  select  and  transfer  to  his  basket 

Everything  in  the  way  of  flowers  was  beautiful  to  him.  He 
looked  upon  them  as  the  most  beautiful  part  of  that  revelation  which 
God  has  written  on  the  face  of  nature ;  every  floweret  that  grows 
being  the  evidence  of  his  love  for  our  pleasure  and  happiness,  and 
a  joy  to  the  angels,  who  could  win  a  smile  of  approbation  from 
their  great  Greater  when  in  their  fancies  they  could  weave  the  de- 
signs for  these  precious  ornaments  of  earth — ^these  golden  dew-drops 
of  heaven. 

He  gained  the  house,  and,  as  he  was  always  expected  to  do,  he 
walked  in  without  the  formality  of  ringing  the  bell — ^for  this  was  a 
real  old  English  house  in  that  respect;.  If  he  found  the  family  en- 
gaged, he  would  saunter  through  the  grounds  and  stretch  his  long 
limbs  beneath  the  shade,  or  in  the  velvet  moss  of  the  brilliant 
grottoes,  whose  ornamented  roofs  reflected  the  lights  from  number- 
less stalactites,  the  coruscations  of  which  were  as  briUiaxLt  as  the 
stars  of  heaven.  Hero  he  would  sit,  smoke  his  regalia,  and  dream 
away  the  morning. 

This  morning  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  either  in  the  house  or 
grounds.  Yere  Saye  did  not  think  it  time  to  visit  the  wounded 
man,  so  he  went  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  there  he  saw,  be- 
neath the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  linden,  what  he  8upxx>8ed  to 
be  the  dress  of  Miss  Morton.  Sure  enough,  it  was  she,  sitting  there 
with  her  embroidery-frame  in  her  hand — the  only  work  ahe  was 
ever  known  to  do— -and  apparently  musing  over  her  task. 

Yere  Saye  had  never  made  friends  with  Louise  Morton.    She 
had  disliked  him  from  the  first  time  she  had  ever  seen  him,  and  had 
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giyen  Mm  a  decided  cold  shoulder^  as  she  had  done  to  many  others 
Bince  she  first  went  into  society,  without  assigning  any  reason.  She 
simply  said,  "  I  dislike  his  looks.''  That  was  all,  and  she  consid- 
ered that  reason  enongh  for  any  one. 

When  Yere  Saye  saw  her  sitting  nnder  the  tree,  he  said  to  him- 
self :  ''I  will  go  and  speak  to  this  wayward  young  lady,  and  see  if 
I  can  make  friends  with  her.  I  have  not  really  tried  yet,  and  per- 
haps there  is  some  good  in  her  that  I  can  draw  out." 

He  adyanced  oyer  the  soft  sward  that  formed  the  garden  path% 
his  footsteps  scarcely  making  a  sound.  Louise  sat  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  some  distant  object,  without  apparently  seeing  anything, 
her  thoughts,  no  doubt,  engaged  on  something  of  a  most  pleasant 
nature. 

Yere  Saye  stopped  for  a  moment  and  gazed  at  her.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  neyer  in  his  life  seen  any  one  more  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. Her  eye  had  all  the  softness  and  beauty  of  the  gazelle.  Her 
rich,  foil  lips  were  slightly  parted,  and  her  white  teeth  glimmered 
between  them  like  pearls.  Her  hair  hung  in  rich  profusion  oyer 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  the  whole  pose  of  her  figure,  in  its 
easy  abandon,  would  haye  made  a  good  subject  for  a  painter. 

Suddenly  she  awoke  from  her  reyerie,  and  turned  her  face  to 

where  Yere  Saye  was  standing,  wrapped  in  admiration  of  the  picture 

before  him.   Her  whole  expression  changed  in  a  moment ;  her  figure 

became  stiff  and  formal,  the  face  rigid  and  seyere.     The  lips  closed 

oyer  the  pearly  teeth,  and  the  soft  gazelle  look  of  the  eye  changed 

to  one  of  stem  defiance.    It  was  as  if  a  dark  cloud  had  passed  oyer 

the  beautiful  face  of  nature  that  he  had  been  admiring  but  the 

moment  before,  or  as  if  a  haQ-storm  had  obliterated  a  beautiful 

garden,  where  parterres  of  flowers  and  hedges  of  roses  had  bloomed 

in  profosion. 

He  adyanced  toward  her,  notwithstanding  her  forbidding  looks, 
anticipating  a  cool  reception.  But  he  had  been  in  gales  of  wind, 
and  weathered  many  a  storm ;  and  hence  was  not  at  all  deterred 
by  the  cold,  glittering,  steely  eyes  that  glared  on  him  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

When  within  ten  feet  of  her  he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed,  say- 
ing, '^  I  hope  I  haye  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Morton  well  this 
morning.  ^' 

•*  To  what,*'  she  said,  coldly,  ''  am  I  to  attribute  the  honor  of 
this  rimt,  Mr.  Yere  Saye  ?" 

''  To  nothing  but  my  desire  to  know  better  a  lady  whose  beauty 
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commands  my  highest  admiration,  and  whose  yirtnes  are  on  eyeiy 
man's  tongue." 

^'  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  sir,  that  it  is  the  pririlege  of  a  lady  not 
to  be  intruded  on  in  her  priyacy  ?  " 

"That  is  true/'  said  Vere  Saye ;  "and  I  am  the  last  one  to  in- 
trude on  such  priyacy ;  but  when  I  see  one  of  Ood's  fairest  creatores 
sitting  in  the  golden  light,  surrounded  by  Nature's  choicest  gifts, 
the  flowers  of  earth,  I  feel  like  holding  communion  with  her.  Does 
your  heart  eyer  tell  you  that,  no  matter  how  bright  are  the  leayes 
which  you  are  weaying  in  golden  tissues  with  your  band,  they 
can  not  compare  with  the  golden  flowers  glowing  at  your  feet, 
and  pouring  out  their  aroma  in  honor  of  your  beauty  ?  See  1 1 
haye  brought  a  basket  of  the  choicest  flowers,  thinking  you  might 
be  a  loyer  of  these  treasures  of  nature.  They  are  both  from  the 
woods  and  from  the  bower.*' 

"Why  should  you  bring  me  flowers?*'  she  asked,  sternly. 
"  Flowers  are  gifts  we  receiye  only  from  those  we  loye,  and  you  are 
my  enemy." 

"  Who  knows  who  loves  ?  "  replied  Vere  Saye.  "  Some  men  may 
be  satisfied  to  worship  from  afar,  deeming  themselyes  too  unworthy 
to  approach  a  diyiniiy  they  think  too  far  aboye  them." 

"If  that  is  your  malady,"  retorted  Louise,  "pray  don't  getnd 
of  it.  Distance  often  lends  enchantment  to  the  yiew.  I  accept 
flowers  only  from  those  I  loye." 

"  Miss  Morton,  I  took  some  hours  to  cull  these  flowers.    Since 
early  daylight  I  commenced,  so  that  the  leayes  and  petals  could 
haye  the  early  morning  dew  upon  them.    Dew  is  nectar  to  the 
flowers,  as  champagne  was  nectar  to  the  gods.    I  loye  at  night  to 
sit  and  listen  to  the  dew  as  it  falls  from  heayen  into  the  parched 
mouths  of  the  rich  flowerets  that  haye  been  suffering  all  day  with 
the  heat.    I  loye  to  hear  the  flowers  rejoice  and  thank  their  Maker 
for  the  freshness  he  sends  them.    Yes,  flowers  speak  their  joy  as 
all  nature  does ;  their  language  is  quaint  and  olden,  and  dates  far 
back  to  the  time  when  Adam  and  Eye  tended  beautiful  flowers  in 
Paradise.    Behold  these  rich  clusters  of  gold,  and  scarlet,  and  purple, 
white,  yellow,  and  pink  I    How  beautifully  they  harmonize  ?    It 
is  from  these  flowers  that  painters  take  their  hints,  jet  who  so  ex- 
I)ert  that  they  gild  the  petals  of  the  lily  as  this  is  gilded — or  pmt 
the  color  of  this  ruby  rose,  which  seems  to  haye  been  dyed  in  the 
richest  blood  ? 

'^This  basket,  Miss  Morton,  contains  a  world  of  tratlus^  which 
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we  woald  do  well  to  read  as  we  stamble  on  throngli  life^  and  tram- 
ple them  under  onr  feet ;  traths,  if  we  would  bnt  study^  wonld  reveal 
to  ns  more  of  God's  goodness  than  printed  books.  These  gorgeous 
blood-red  roses,  almost  smarting  the  eye  with  their  colors  shining  in 
the  snnlight,  might  be  likened  to  the  flaunting  lass  who^  in  tissues 
of  gold  and  gay  ribbons,  resembles  buds  just  opening  to  the  dew,  and 
quickly  going  to  decay  under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Look 
at  these  glowing  azaUas  I  they  seem  to  start  in  life  with  the  most 
brilliant  hopes,  yet  ere  their  short  day  is  over  we  meet  them  thrown 
out  upon  the  lawn,  shorn  of  their  glory,  and  dying  from  disap- 
pointed hopes.  Their  tender  loves  have  been,  no  doubt,  nipped  in 
the  bnd,  and  they  expire  away  from  the  aid  of  friends,  their  worldly 
desires  and  sweetest  wishes  all  unfulfilled. 

''  See  these  lilies,  how  beautiful  they  are  I  I  think  Solomon  has 
said  that  woman  arrayed  in  all  her  beauty  is  not  so  beautiful  as  one 
of  these.  See  how  they  glow  with  splendor,  as  their  petals  caress 
the  pink  cheeks  of  that  rose  I  Think  you  they  can  not  feel  like  us  ? 
Think  you  that  God  has  placed  these  things  on  earth,  instinct  with 
life,  and  not  given  them  thoughts  and  feelings,  far  more  refined 
than  anything  emanating  from  our  souls  ? 

''  See  this  clematis  with  its  beautiful  clusters  !  See  with  what 
child-like  credulity  it  puts  forth  its  tender  feelers,  seeking  acquaint- 
anceship with  some  thorn-filled  bush  that  will  pierce  it  with  a  mill- 
ion spikes.  Foolish  tenderness,  unripe  years,  in  which  you  let 
your  buds  expand  before  their  time  I  Is  not  this  a  fit  illustration 
of  how  akin  these  flowers  are  to  human  things  ? 

*'  These  flowers  are  the  thermometers  and  barometers  which  tell 

us  of  the  daily  changes  of  the  seasons.     When  winter  first  begins 

to  throw  off  his  coat  of  snow,  and  affects  to  loll  in  the  lap  of  spring, 

we  first  are  told  in  voices  of  fiowery  joy,  by  these  white  and  gold 

daisies  which  are  glowing  in  the  woods  thick  as  the  stars  in  heaven, 

that  another  spring  is  bom,  that  summer  and  autumn  will  come 

anon,  with  tinted  leaves  of  trees  and  falling  cones  of  pines.     The 

opening  shells  of  nuts  are  all  Nature's  barometers,  to  tell  us  that 

winter  is  by.    We  may  invent  instruments  of  the  most  cunning 

kind,  bat  none  will  point  so  true  as  flowers  and  leaves,  those  perfect 

indications  of  Nature's  ways.     We  study  wisdom  often  from  the 

tiny  flower  lying  at  our  feet,  as  Newton  studied  the  cause  of  the 

earth's  motion  from  the  falling  of  an  apple.     These  beds  of  flowers 

sarrounding  you  here,  are  the  great  laboratories  of  Nature,  given  to 

us  by  God  for  our  use.    Do  we  ever  think  of  the  manifold  uses  to 
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whioh  they  all  can  be  put,  besides  the  pleasure  they  afford  the 
eye? 

'^  Do  we  remember  that  in  them  we  see  the  working  of  the  self- 
same powers  that  govern  us — ^wandering  aims,  gorgeous  ambitions, 
burning  desires,  glistening  tears,  creeping  snbseryienoe,  bright 
hopes,  flaunting  vanity,  grasping  avarice,  wild  destruction,  endur- 
ing love,  and  undying  devotion  ?  All  these  may  be  daily  witnessed 
in  these  messengers  of  Nature  lying  here  unheeded  at  your  feet. 
Will  you  take  my  flowers,  and  study  from  them  Nature's  beau- 
tiful workings  P** 

"  No  1 "  she  said ;  ''  you  talk  as  if  you  loved  flowers,  and  yet 
you  use  them  but  for  a  hidden  purpose.  I  should  fear  an  asp  hid- 
den away  in  them,  if  I  accepted  them  from  your  hand." 

'^  Miss  Morton  1 ''  he  replied,  reproachfully  and  sorrowfully, 
'*  why  do  you  hate  me  so  ?  '* 

''When  the  partridge,''  she  replied,  ''sees  the  hawk  soaring 
over  the  field  she  crouches  in  the  fern,  she  scents  an  enemy.  The 
shoals  of  tiny  fish  scent  the  shark  afar,  and  scatter  in  all  directions 
when  he  appears." 

"This,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "is  really  lamentable  I  I  never  knew 
a  case  so  unfair.  Here  have  I  been  domesticated  only  for  some  ten 
days  within  stone's  throw  of  you,  with  scarcely  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you,  never  having  done  you  a  harm  in  thought  or  deed, 
and  yet  you  seem  to  hate  me  with  a  malignity  I  can  not  understand* 
I  have  sat  unseen  and  gazed  on  your  supreme  beauty,  and  wondered 
if  the  soul  corresponded  with  its  gorgeous  casket.  I  deemed  you 
free  from  all  the  faults  of  your  sex,  and  yet  I  find  you  full  of  bate 
for  me,  who  have  looked  upon  you  with  such  admiration — not  with 
the  passion  with  which  man  would  look  upon  your  sex,  but  with 
that  purity  of  feeling  with  whioh  a  brother  would  look  upon  a 
beloved  sister  he  thought  too  pure  for  earth.  Then  why  this 
hatred  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said ;  "  but  the  gentle  lamb  will  flee  from 
the  approach  of  the  marauding  eagle,  and  the  mouse  trembles  when 
he  sees  the  murderous  cat.    What  would  you  more  ?  " 

"  What  would  I  more  ? "  he  exclaimed.  "  If  I  saw  an  ugly 
spider  crawling  on  this  beautiful  rose,  I  would  crush  it  so  that  it 
would  not  sting  the  flower.  If  I  saw  a  beautiful  lily  fading  away 
in  the  early  mom,  ere  the  dews  of  heaven  had  left  its  leaves,  I 
would  say,  '  There  is  a  canker-worm  at  the  root — I  must  dig  down 
and  kill  tiie  worm.'    If  I  saw  a  rich  plate-mirror  obscured  by  a 
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poisonous  breath)  distorting  the  reflection  of  your  glorions  f  orm^  I 
would  wipe  away  the  moisture  and  let  your  form  appear  in  its  own 
&ir  proportions.  I  would  eradicate  this  disease  from  your  mind, 
and  let  you  see  things  as  they  are.  You  would  then  look  upon 
me  as  your  friend,  as  all  men  wish  to  be,  for  your  loveliness  is  be- 
yond compare.'' 

"  Oh  I "  she  said,  '^  you  talk  well,  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  the 
serpent  that  beguiled  Etc.  Ko  doubt  he  came  in  just  such  form 
as  yours.  The  highest  angel  in  heayen,  Qod's  great  fayorite,  whose 
oily  tongue  led  half  the  host  of  heayen  astray,  was  driven  out  by 
the  fiery  sword  of  Gabriel,  for  lying  and  deceiving.  Who  can  be 
trusted  on  earth  when  the  angels  of  Qod  deceive  ?  I  wish  I  could 
believe  you." 

"  To  wish,"  replied  Vere  Saye,  '*  is  the  first  step  toward  suc- 
ceeding. We  wish  to  reach  the  highest  steps  of  fame,  and  lo  I  we 
are  there  before  we  think  the  journey  begun.  We  long  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  put  a  girdle  around  the  earth,  and,  be- 
hold I  we  have  done  it  before  we  know  the  lapse  of  time.  A  moun- 
tain stands  in  our  way ;  we  wish  it  down,  and  lo  I  with  wishing  and 
determination  and  ample  means,  the  mountain  disappears.  The 
strange  phantasy  that  affects  your  mind,  is  the  mountain  in  the 
path,  which  you  can  remove  by  wishing,  and  if  the  mountain  won't 
move,  you  can  do  as  Mohammed  did,  go  to  the  mountain.  Will  you 
accept  my  fiowers  ?  it  is  the  first  step  to  leveling  the  hill  that  stands 
between  us.  If  you  will  not  accept  them  for  yourself,  present 
them  in  your  own  name  to  the  wounded  officer.    He  loves  flowers." 

*'Does  he  truly  love  flowers  ?"  exclaimed  Louise,  her  eyes  soft- 
ening and  her  face  losing  its  hard  expression ;  ''  does  he  under- 
stand the  language  of  flowers  P  and  will  these  convey  any  meaning 
that  will  give  him  pleasure  P  If  so,  I  will  aocept  them  with 
thankB.  I  do  believe  you  are  better  than  I  thought,  and  I  will  not 
judge  you  quite  so  harshly  again,  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  you  better.  Why  should  you  want  to  be  my  enemy  ?  It 
wast,  perhaps,  foolish  in  me  to  think  so." 

"  Why  should  IP"  replied  he ;  "  why  is  it  not  more  for  my  in- 
terest and  happiness  to  be  your  friend  P  I  have  tried  to  be  so 
ever  since  I  came  here,  but  could  not  succeed  against  the  cold  looks 
you  have  cast  upon  me,  for  which  I  could  never  account.  Why 
was  it?" 

'*  I  scented  danger  in  the  air,"  she  answered*  '^  The  bird  knows 
not  why  it  dreads  the  snake  that  fascinates  it." 
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"  Let  it  all  pass,'*  said  Vere  Saye,  "and  let  me  tell  you  how  and 
iu  what  way  I  have  longed  to  show  my  regard  for  you,  and  yet  I 
have  been  afraid  of  a  ref usaL  Don't  stare  so/'  he  said  quietly ;  "  it 
is  nothing  that  would  bring  a  frown  to  your  brow  or  a  blush  to 
your  cheek." 

"  What  could  you  have  to  offer  me  that  would  give  you  pleas- 
ure?" 

"  A  Tery  trifling  thing,"  replied  he.  "  Before  I  came  up  here  it 
was  my  intention  to  go  to  Saratoga,  and,  as  I  was  told  it  was  a  fashion- 
able place,  I  proposed,  like  most  young  men,  to  cut  a  swelL  There 
had  just  arriyed  by  the  packet  from  England  a  most  beautiful 
phaeton,  and  harness  to  match,  and,  being  taken  with  the  toy,  I 
purchased  it  before  any  one  else  could  see  it.  It  was  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  market.  I  then  looked  for  a  pair  of 
ponies  to  match,  and  found  a  pair  of  the  most  beautiful  cream- 
color  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.  I  hare  sent  for  them  to  come  here. 
I  have  laughed  often  when  I  thought  of  my  folly  in  buying  the 
turn-out.  What  would  my  great  hulk  of  a  body  do  in  that  beau- 
tiful, fragile  rehicle,  with  a  pair  of  ponies  I  could  carry  on.  my 
shoulder  ?  " 

Well  I "  inquired  Louise,  "  what  hare  I  to  do  with  all  this  ?  " 
You  have  eyerything  to  do  with  it.  I  want  you  to  accept  the 
ponies  and  phaeton.  Don't  shake  your  head.  You  would  look  like 
a  young  queen  driving  her  golden  horses  around,  or  in  the  early 
mom  driving  her  dappled  steeds.  Don't  you  love  driving  yourself  ? 
You  have  the  loveliest  country  in  the  world  to  drive  in." 

'•I  never  tried  driving  myself,"  she  answered.  "I  doubt  if 
papa  would  let  me  drive  myself." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  the  pleasure  of  a  country  life.    You 
go  out  with  your  nerves  unstrung,  and  the  moment  you  take  the  reins 
the  blood  goes  spouting  through  your  veins.    The  spirited  horses  give 
your  arms  enough  to  do,  and  in  ten  minutes  your  whole  body  is  all 
aglow  with  health.    All  the  doctors  in  creation  could  not  do  as 
much  for  one  in  a  month,  as  a  phaeton  and  pair  would  do  in  a  day. 
They  would  drive  away  the  blue-devils  from  the  veriest  dyspeptic 
We  are  all  more  or  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  that  enemy.     It  is 
dyspepsia  that  of ttimes  makes  us  see  a  bitter  foe  in  the  best  of 
friends.     There  is  no  accomplishment  so  becoming  to  a  lady  as 
knowing  how  to  drive  ;  nothing  so  improves  her  physique.     Will 
you  accept  my  phaeton,  and  remove  another  mountain  from  our 
path  of  friendship  ?  " 
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"  But  I  proxniaed  you  no  friendship.  The  partridge  can  not  in 
a  moment  cease  trembling  in  the  presence  of  the  hawk." 

''  I  will  trust  to  time  for  that^  and  your  own  good  sense.  Ill 
stand  my  chances  with  others.  But,  leaving  me  out  of  the  question, 
accept  the  phaeton  for  your  own  sake,  and  the  pleasure  it  will  giye 
you.*' 

''But,*'  said  Louise,  ''how  am  I  to  leam  to  drive,  with  no  one 
to  teach  me?*' 

"  The  tiger  will  sit  beside  you  on  the  caupS  and  instruct  you  in 
driving.  But  think  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  Commander 
Conrad  to  be  driven  out  by  you.  He  will  be  able  to  ride  out  in 
three  days  more.** 

He  watched  her  closely  as  he  said  this.  She  started  as  if  some- 
thing unexpectedly  pleasant  had  fallen  on  her  ear.  Her  eyes 
brightened  and  her  cheek  flushed,  she  looked  like  herself  ethereal- 
ized.  Her  face  beamed  with  joy.  "  Yes,**  she  said,  *'  I  will  accept 
your  gift  if  mamma  consents.  I  am  churlish  to  think  you  are  my 
enemy  when  there  is  no  reason  for  being  so.  And  how  could  you 
harm  me  anyhow  ?  My  instincts  may  be  wrong ;  the  dove  may 
tremble  in  her  nest  when  the  eagle  is  not  nigh  ;  the  partridge  may 
tremble  in  the  fern  when  the  hawk  doesn't  know  she  is  there. 
The  partridge  will  tremble  no  more.  Yoa  may  remove  the  moun* 
tain  that  stands  between  us,  if  you  will.  Yes,  he  will  love  to  ride, 
and  I  shall  drive  him.  What  pleasure  it  must  be  to  drive  one  who 
— ^I  mean  one  who  is  convalescing.  When  wiU  the  phaeton  be  here  ? 
I  long  to  see  it.  There  I  take  my  hand  in  sign  of  amity ;  I,  no 
doubt,  have  done  you  a  wrong  in  judging  you  to  be  my  enemy. 
What  folly  in  me  1  I  will  send  these  flowers  to  our  friend.  Oood- 
momlng,  good  sir ! — ^for  now  I  shall  consider  you  a  friend,  until  I 
know  to  the  contrary.**  And  she  moved  away  gracefully,  with  her 
embroidery  and  flowers,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  house. 

He  watched  her  smilingly  as  she  moved  away,  until  she  was  lost 
to  view ;  he  then  turned,  and  sauntered  toward  the  **  Dove.*' 

"Ahl**  he  muttered— 

"  *  Was  ever  woman  in  suoh  humor  woo'd, 
Was  ever  woman  in  such  hamor  wont ' 

A  basket  of  flowers,  an  oily  tongue,  and  a  phaeton  and  ponies,  will 
win  any  woman  on  earth.** 

He  went  home  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  agent  to  send  the  phae- 
ton, ponies,  and  "  tiger  '*  up  by  the  earliest  boat ;  and  walked  down 
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to  the  landing  to  see  that  the  letter  would  be  deliyered  by  one  of 
the  hands. 

He  returned  from  the  boat  via  the  Hawks'  Throne,  the  old  oak, 
and  there  he  f  onnd  Deville  sitting  idly,  smoking  a  cigar. 

''Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  when  he  returned  from  America  to  Eng- 
land/'  said  Yere  Saye,  ''was  considered  a  most  pernicious  person 
for  using  the  weed.  The  first  man  that  saw  him  smoking  thought 
him  on  fire,  and  threw  a  bucket  of  water  on  him  to  put  him  out. 
If  Baleigh  could  only  haye  known  how  many  followers  he  would 
hare,  he  would  have  been  much  flattered.  Certainly,  if  there  is  a 
luxury  on  earth,  it  is  smoking  a  good  Hayana  cigar.'' 

"Yes,"  replied  Deyille;  "I  haye  buried  some  unpleasant 
thoughts  under  the  smoke  of  a  Hayana.  It  cost  me  just  twelye 
and  a  half  cents  to  lay  the  blue-deyils  that  haunted  me  fearfully 
last  night  and  all  this  morning." 

"  You  are  not  one,  I  should  think,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "  who 
would  keep  company  with  blue-deyils  long — ^you  take  life  so  pla- 
cidly. I  haye  neyer  seen  your  equanimity  disturbed,  although  I  am 
sure  you  haye  had  sometUng  to  try  you  within  the  last  few  days." 

"  I  haye  had  worse  in  my  life,"  said  Deyille. 

"Your  life  must  haye  been  a  bed  of  roses  compared  to  most 
men  of  your  age,"  said  Yere  Saye.  "  You  are  scarcely  twenty-eight 
years  old.  You  haye  health  and  a  physique  to  be  enyied^  and  I  am 
told  you  are  one  of  the  richest  bankers  in  New  York.  What  more 
would  you  haye  ?  " 

"Peace  of  mind ;  without  which  all  the  rest  is  yalueless." 

"  Oan  I  aid  you  in  obtaining  it  P  "  said  Yere  Saye.  "  I  am  much 
interested  in  you  and  all  that  concerns  you.  Your  performances 
yesterday  won  my  admiration.  They  are  the  most  astonishing  I 
oyer  witnessed." 

"  Not  more  astonishing  than  the  feats  you  can  perform,"  re* 
sponded  Deyille.  "  I  know  your  strength  by  the  way  you  go  to 
work.  You  handled  those  hundred-pound  dumb-bells  as  if  they 
had  been  of  wood,  and  you  did  not  let  yourself  out — ^but  neitheir 
did  L" 

" Yery  likely,"  said  Yere  Saye ;  "we  ought  to  be  of  the  same 
strength,  for  we  are  of  the  same  size  in  eyery  respect,  and  we  have 
eyidently  been  instructed  in  the  best  schools.  There  is  nothing  i^ 
man  can  not  learn  in  athletics  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  I  don't  kno^w 
where  you  picked  up  your  skill." 

"  Oyer  the  world,"  replied  Deyille,  "and  mostly  at  sea." 
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''Bat;  Bfcrong  as  we  are^  neither  of  ns  is  as  strong  as  the  youth 
I  told  yon  of  that  I  met  in  Paris  eight  years  ago.  He  was  but  nine- 
teen years  old  then,  and  a  wonder  of  strength.  I  saw  a  powerful 
man  aim  a  blow  at  him  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  ring  as  Robert 
h  Diable.  He  caught  the  fellow's  blow  with  the  left  hand,  and, 
seizing  him  by  the  ankle  with  the  other^  he  threw  him  ten  feet  in 
the  air,  landing  him  in  the  net  used  for  catching  fallers  from  the 
tight-rope.'* 

"  I  would  scarcely  belie?e  that  if  you  had  not  told  me/'  said 
Deyille. 

''I  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,"  continued  Vere  Saye^  ''and 
went  to  see  him  several  times.  He  could  beat  you  at  the  dumb- 
bells, I  think." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  Deville,  laughing. 

''  I  attended  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  count.  He  was  con- 
demned and  sent  to  the  galleys,  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  his 
innocence.  A  trap  was  laid  for  him,  and  he  was  merely  the  one 
on  whom  all  the  suspicion  was  cast." 

"  And  could  that  be  proyed  ?  "  said  Deyille,  earnestly  and  set- 
ting his  lips.  "But  why  should  I,  who  neyer  saw  him,  take  an 
interest  in  the  poor  lad  ?  Yet  I  sympathize  with  all  young  people 
in  trouble,  and  no  doubt  would  haye  spent  a  small  fortune  to  get 
him  ofE  if  I  had  been  present.  French  laws  and  findings  are  in- 
fiunous,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  French  judges  decide  wrong." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "  that  you  remind  me  yery 
much  of  that  young  fellow,  Robert  le  Diable  f — only  he  had  yery 
light  hair  and  a  fair  English  complexion,  and  the  most  perfect 
teeth  I  eyer  saw." 

"Best  assured,"  said  Deyille,  laughing,  ''that  I  am  not  the 
man.  I  neyer  committed  a  murder,  and  was  never  transported — 
except  in  the  way  of  falling  in  love,  but  that  has  led  me  into  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  may  send  me  to  the  galleys  in  the  long  run." 

"  Of  course  not  1  of  course  not  I "  said  Vere  Saye,  confused ;  "  I 
did  not  mean  the  comparison  in  that  way.  But  the  likeness  is 
great,  and  I  believe  that  was  the  first  thing  that  made  me  take  an 
interest  in  you." 

"  Then  you  do  take  an  interest  in  me  ?  "  said  Deville. 
"  The  strongest,"  answered  Vere  Saye ;  "  and  only  wish  I  had 
some  way  of  showing  my  friendship  for  you ;  but  that  is  out  of  my 
power.     You  are  rich  beyond  your  desires,  and  you  have  hosts  of 
friends.     What  more  would  you  ?  " 
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"I  have  no  friends,**  replied  Deville,  ''except  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word.  I  admit  no  man  to  my  friendship.  I  am 
fond  of  George  May^  he  is  snch  a  sweet  fellow^  but  I  beh'eye  in  no 
one.  There  are  inducements  that  will  tempt  any  man  to  yiolate 
friendship.  I  never  had  any  one  who  professed  to  love  me^  or  who 
called  himself  my  friend^  who  did  not  betray  me.  Let  us  then 
be  good  acquaintances,  which  will  be  more  lasting  than  friend- 
ship." 

''  I  don't  know  what  there  is  about  me  that  is  repellent,"  said 
Vere  Saye.  "  This  morning  I  offered  a  young  lady  my  friendship, 
and  she  scorned  it ;  now  I  offer  it  to  you,  and,  though  you  refuse 
it  in  gentler  terms,  yet  you  refuse.  She  told  me  she  scented  an 
enemy  in  me,  that  the  dove  trembled  on  her  nest  when  the  hawk 
is  near.  What  is  there  in  me  so  wanting  in  magnetism  that  people 
withdraw  from  me  ?  " 

"Nothing  in  you,"  said  Deville,  "but  want  of  confidence  in 
themselves.  I  am  sure  your  friendship  would  honor  any  of  them. 
K  ever  I  give  my  friendship  to  any  one  it  will  be  to  you." 

"  What  could  I  ask  more  ?  "  said  Vere  Saye ;  "  and  now  come 
to  the  villa,  and  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  see  that  splendid  fellow 
Conrad.     Meanwhile  I  will  beat  you  a  game  of  billiards." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Deville ;  "  let  us  try." 

They  went  to  the  billiard-room,  took  off  their  coats,  and  com- 
menced a  game  that  not  only  astonished  themselves  but  aU  the 
lookers-on.  They  played  an  hour  and  scored,  Vere  Saye,  496,  and 
Deville  ran  out  the  500. 

"You  can  beat  that  game,"  said  Deville. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Vere  Saye  ;  "but  one  thing  is  certain,  no  one 
can  beat  us." 

"Except  George  May,"  said  Deville ;  "he  is  the  best  player  I 
know.    Now  let  us  go  and  see  Commander  Conrad." 

They  found  the  commander  sitting  up,  looking  pale  but  very 
interesting. 

On  a  table  near  his  sofa  was  a  beautiful  basket  of  flowers,  which 
Vere  Saye  immediately  recognized  as  the  one  he  presented  to  Louise 
Morton.  It  had  a  card  attached  to  one  of  the  handles,  with  the 
simple  woviapour  vous,  written  in  a  small,  feminine  hand — ^nothing 
more.    What  could  have  been  more  expressive  ? 

"  See,"  said  Conrad,  "  how  bearable  this  imprisonment  is  made  1 
That  lovely  girl  a  short  time  since  sent  me  this  beautiful  basket  of 
flowers,  plucked  with  her  own  hand." 
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To  wliich  beautiful  girl  do  jou  allude,  Oommander  ? ''  asked 
Yere  Saje,  smiling ;  ''there  are  several  of  them  here." 

''  I  mean/'  he  said,  decidedly, ''  the  beautiful  girl  par  excellence, 
Miss  Louise  Morton,  whom  I  admire  more  than  any  woman  I  eyer 
met,  and  to  whom,  Deo  volente,  I  intend  to  ofFer  my  hand  as  soon  as 
the  opportunity  offers.'' 

George  May  had  been  a  close  attendant  on  Commander  Conrad 
since  the  accident  occurred,  and  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa 
when  he  made  this  speech.  He  had  not  left  Conrad's  side  a  minute 
since  he  was  carried  home.  He  grieyed  so  intensely  oyer  the  injury 
he  had  inflicted  on  Conrad  that  it  was  pitiable  to  see  him.  He  had 
dressed  Conrad's  wound,  lifted  him  wheneyer  he  required  to  be 
moyed,  handed  him  beyerages,  and  put  him  to  bed.  Had  Conrad 
been  his  best  friend,  instead  of  his  riyal,  he  could  not  haye  done 
more  for  him. 

*'May,"  Conrad  had  said  to  him,  "I  would  willingly  be  pricked 
again  to  haye  secured  such  sweet  friendship."  Bat  when  Conrad 
made  the  remark  about  offering  his  hand  to  Louise  Morton,  May 
jumped  up  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and,  taking  his  hat,  walked 
quietly  out  of  the  door,  to  the  surprise  of  eyery  one  except  Deyille, 
who  knew  the  reason. 

Things  were  getting  considerably  mixed  about  this  time.  Here 
were  three  men  desperately  in  loye  with  Louise  Morton,  and  each 
one  determined  to  win  her  if  he  could,  and  yet  it  was  necessary  for 
each,  if  he  wished  to  carry  his  point,  to  obserye  to  the  other  the 
most  perfect  courtesy,  or  else  go  away  and  leaye  the  field  open  to 
thenu 

May's  departure  caused  a  silence  to  fall  upon  the  company  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  in  a  short  time  the  young  men  got  to  chatting 
agaLn,  and  the  eyent  was  forgotten.  Conrad  expressing  a  desire 
to  sleep,  they  left  him,  when  he  dropped  off  into  a  deep  slumber, 
and  dreamed  that  he  was  wandering  through  the  woods  with  Louise. 
He  slept  nearly  two  hours,  and  when  he  awoke  George  May  was  sit- 
ting by  his  side,  tenderly  watching  him,  apparently  haying  recoyered 
his  equanimity,  and  returned  to  his  allegiance  and  his  friend. 

"  Why,  May,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Conrad,  "  you  went  off  so 
suddenly  that  I  thought  something  had  happened  to  you." 

'^  Only  a  pain,  to  which  I  am  subject  when  I  don't  take  exer- 
cise," replied  May.  ''  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  briskly  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  Richard's  himself  again.  It  is  time  now  to 
take  your  drops,  or  your  foyer  will  come  on  again." 
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And  pray.  Miss  Graball/'  retorted  Patch,  ''when  did  jon  and 
Apollo  Belvedere  become  chnmmies  P  It  was  only  two  days  ago  I 
heard  yon  say  that  he  was  a  yampire  and  a  cold-blooded  tiger,  or 
words  to  that  effect ;  that  yon  believed  he  was  old  Clootie  himself 
in  disguise,  and,  though  his  foot  is  so  small,  yon  believed  a  hoof 
would  be  found  inside  his  boot  on  examination.  Didn't  you  tell  me 
that,  miss  ?  And  now  you  are  in  cahoots  with  him,  and  going  to 
drive  the  tails  off  those  cream-colored  ponies  in  a  week  I  If  you 
think.  Miss  Qraball,  that  you're  going  to  have  all  this  to  yourself, 
yon  are  very  much  mistaken.  I'll  tell  Apollo  Belvedere  what  you 
saii" 

All  this  time  Yere  Saye  was  listening  to  Patch,  and  smiling  at 
Louise's  confusion  at  the  exposure  of  her  duplicity  ;  but  Patch  had 
an  object  in  view,  and  was  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  it.  At 
her  last  words  Louise  looked  daggers  at  her,  and  sprang  at  her  as 
if  she  was  going  to  strangle  her.  ''For  God's  sake.  Patch  I "  she 
exclaimed,  "hold  your  tongue,  and  don't  make  me  feel  like  the 
most  ungrateful  wretch  in  the  world." 

"  You  said,  you  know,  Louise,"  said  Patch,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  you  know  you  said — " 

"  Hush,  Patch,"  said  Louise,  in  a  smothered  voice,  "  or  I'll 
strangle  you  I " 

'*  Yes,  you  know  you  said  that  Apollo  Belvedere—" 

"  Patch,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  said  Louise.  "  You're  after  some- 
thing; don't  talk  so  loud." 

"Yes,  I  am,"  replied  Patch.  "I'm  after  going  snacks  in  that 
pony  phaeton.  If  you  think  that  you  and  Commander  Conrad  are 
going  to  have  it  aU  to  yourselves,  you  are  mistaken.  It  has  really 
been  sent  up  to  entertain  the  officers  of  the  Curlew.  That's  the 
view  papa  will  take  of  it  when  he  comes.  That's  the  view  I  take 
of  it,  and  if  you  think  that  Mr.  Poodle  is  not  going  to  drive  me  out 
— two-forty  pace — ^you  are  mistaken." 

"Angeline,"  interposed  Mrs.  Morton,  "take  care  I  take  care  I" 

"  Yes,  mamma,  but  she  said — ^" 

"No  matter  what  I  said,"  interrupted  Louise ;  "I  don't  object 
at  aU  to  your  driving  now  and  then ;  only,"  she  whispered,  "  don't 
let  that  man  know  all  I  said  about  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Patch,  musingly,  "you  know  you  can't  sleep  with 
the  i>ony  phaeton." 

"  Why,  of  course  not,"  said  Louise ;  "  I  am  willing  you  should 
have  it  now  and  then,  but  don't  mortify  me  any  more." 
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''Will  you  want  it,"  said  Patch,  "whto  yon  and  Conrad  are 
sitting  under  the  old  oak  ? '' 

''No,  not  exactly/'  said  her  sister, 

"And  you  can't  drive,"  said  Patch,  "when  you  and  Conrad  are 
boating  on  the  river.  And  you  know,  when  you  went  out  with  him 
the  other  day,  you  and  he  drifted  almost  to  West  Point." 

"  Of  course  I  shan't  want  it  then," 

"And  you  can't  drive  out  by  moonlight  just  now,"  continned 
Patch,  "  for  you  don't  drive  well  enough  to  be  trusted  with  a  sick 
man." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Lonise. 

"And  you  won't  want  to  drive  Sundays  after  church,"  resumed 
Patch  ;  "  you  know  you  don't  think  that  genteel." 

"Patch,"  said  Louise,  "I  won't  stand  your  tyranny.  I  defy 
you.  You  intend,  you  think,  to  have  all  the  riding  to  yoursell 
I  am  not  going  to  put  up  with  it.    This  phaeton  is  for  me." 

"You  know  you  said,"  whispered  Patch,  "that  if  ever  a  man 
had  hoofs,  horns,  and  a  tail,  with  a  harpoon  at  the  end  of  it,  that 
man  was  my  Apollo  Belvedere,  Mr.  Yere  Saye ;  and  you  also  said 
that  if  you  knew  where  to  *find  Macbeth's  witches,  you'd  brew  a 
charm  that  would  take  him  off  quicker  than  lightning." 

"Patch,"  cried  Louise,  "I  have  to  submit,  because  I  have  been 
fool  enough  to  say  so  many  things  before  you,  and  to  confide  in 
you ;  but  I'll  pay  you  off  for  this.    Ill  never  confide  in  you  again." 

"Pshaw  1  you  leaky  old  thing !  You  could  no  more  have  any- 
thing happen  to  you  without  telling  me  than  you  could  fly.  If 
you  hadn't  me  to  tell  you'd  burst  with  holding  it.  Why,  you're  as 
leaky  as  the  old  Curlew,  which  Poodle  informed  me  yesterday 
leaked  twenty  strokes  a  minute." 

"  Drive  when  you  will,"  said  Louise,  "  but  don't  interfere  with, 
my  plans." 

"You  won't  object  to  my  having  this  little  rooster  of  a  tiger  to 
go  along  and  sit  with  his  arms  across  his  chest.  You  know,  Louise^ 
the  first  time  you  take.  Conrad  the  Corsair  out  youll  not  want  any 
eavesdroppers.    Here,  you  little  rooster,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"My  name  is  Chic," said  the  little  fellow,  whom  the  reader  will 
recognize  as  his  former  friend  Midget 

"  Why,  you  poor  little  toots,  you  do  look  as  if  you  had  just 
come  out  of  the  shell." 

"  Not  that  sort  of  chic,  miss,"  said  the  little  feUow.  "  Chic,  for 
the  French ;  Natty,  I  think,  is  the  English  of  it" 
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"Well,  Mr.  Chic,"  said  Patch,  "all  you  haye  to  do  is  to  see 
this  tom-ont  ready  to  driye  me  out  wheneyer  Miss  Morton  is  not 
using  the  yehicle." 

"  I  suppose,  miss,"  said  Chic,  touching  his  hat,  *^  that  the  hosses 
are  to  be  fed  sometimes ;  leastwise  I  don't  know  any  hosses  in  New 
York  as  goes  without  eating  miss ;  and  these  hosses  ain't  difirunt 
from  no  other  hosses." 

*'  Ohic,"  said  Patch,  *'  don't  you  put  on  any  of  your  knowing 
airs  with  me  about  your  bosses.  I  know  as  much  about  such  things 
as  you,  you  little  chinquapin.  Drive  them  round  to  the  kitchen 
and  tell  the  cook  to  giye  them  some  buckwheat  cakes." 

"  And  some  coffee,  miss,  cos  hosses  always  has  cofFee  with  their 
buckwheats." 

"Of  course,  you  little  stupid,"  she  said;  "you  don't  suppose 
Fd  expect  horses  to  go  without  their  coffee." 

"Patch,"  said  Louise,  "you  are  the  most  ridiculous  child  I 
eyer  heard  of ;  you  betray  your  ignorance  so." 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Patch,  "  I  know ;  but,  Louise  Morton,  I'm  one 
too  many  for  you,  and  you  know  it" 

Yere  Saye  was  yery  much  amused  at  this  by-play,  at  leasfc  as 
much  as  he  could  hear  of  it,  for  it  was  carried  on,  on  Louise's  part, 
in  suppressed  tones.  Fierce  as  she  was  to  those  oyer  whom  she 
could  tyrannize,  she  had  to  giye  in  to  her  younger  sister,  who  knew 
a  great  many  of  her  secrets,  and  who,  though  sweet  and  kind  to 
eyery  one  else,  was  a  pitiless  tyrant  to  Louise,  whom  she  knew  to 
be  cruel  in  disposition,  and  hard  to  eyery  one  that  became  fascinated 
with  her  beauty. 

"  Now,  Chic,"  said  Yere  Saye,  "  driye  to  the  stable  and  see  the 
iiorses  well  taken  care  of,  and  hold  them  in  readiness  to  go  out 
when  they  are  wanted.  Neyer  mind  giving  them  buckwheat  cakes 
ttnd  coffee  this  evening.  They  might  send  them  dovm  some  calves'- 
foot  jelly  and  chocolate-cream  and  sponge-cake,  and  if  the  horses 
are  fools  enough  to  like  hay  better,  we'll  let  them  have  hay,  and 
diride  the  cream  and  jelly  and  cake  among  the  stable-boys,  for  they 
will  sour  and  hay  won't." 

"Won't  it  ?"  said  Patch.  "That  shows  how  little  you  know 
about  it.  You  mean  to  tell  me  hay  won't  turn  f  Didn't  I  see  our 
men  turning  hay  the  other  day  after  mowing  ?  "  Patch  ran  off, 
laujfhing  at  what  she  considered  her  smartness. 

'*  My  man,"  said  Yere  Saye  to  Louise,  "  sent  you  a  whip  not 
worthy  to  hold  in  your  hand.    The  true  style  of  a  lady  driver  is 
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judged  of  by  the  maimer  she  holds  her  whip ;  bnt  that  depends  upon 
the  style  of  the  instrument.  If  it  is  a  short,  stubby  whip,  there  is 
no  style  in  it ;  if  it  is  a  long  whip,  with  a  long  lash,  it  is  yulgar. 
It  must  be  what  sporting  men  call  '  natty ' — handsomely  mounted 
from  the  handle  up,  and  tapering  off  to  the  smallest  point,  like  the 
finest  trout-pole,  with  a  lash  not  heavy,  like  that  of  a  stage-driver's, 
but  a  small,  hard  silk  lash,  which,  when  it  strikes  a  horse,  makes 
him  think  a  horse-fly  is  after  him,  and  you  need  only  lay  it  on  him 
once  in  an  afternoon.  A  horse  has  the  best  memory  of  any  animal 
in  the  world.  He  remembers  a  cut,  which  can  not  be  said  of  a 
good  many  men.'' 

'^  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you,"  said  Louise,  ''for  the  great 
pleasure  that  you  have  given  me,  and  I  hope  you  did  not  hear  those 
silly  remarks  of  my  young  sister,  who  is  half  idiot  at  best,  and  very 
malicious.    She  loves  to  annoy  me." 

''  I  heard  nothing  that  I  could  find  fault  with.  Miss  Morton, 
and  I  am  a  little  deaf  at  times,  which  may  be  often  a  blessing.  It 
prevents  a  man  hearing  the  truth  spoken  about  him.  As  to  your 
sister  being  an  idiot,  she  is  the  sweetest  and  most  interesting  idiot 
I  ever  met  with.  I  shall  go  to  New  York  to-night,"  he  continued ; 
'*  can  I  perform  any  commissions  for  you  P    I  shall  be  too  happy.** 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Louise ;  '*  you  have  done  enough  for  me 
already.    I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  what  you  have  done." 

**Au  revoir,  then.  Miss  Morton,"  and  he  departed  for  the 
''Dove"  tavern. 

Louise  Morton  looked  after  him  steadily  and  malignantly  for 
several  minutes.     "  Why  do  I  hate  that  man  so  ?  "  she  muttered  ; 
"he  talked  me  into  good  humor  with  him  with  his  beguiling 
tongue  yesterday,  in  spite  of  myself.    He  talks  so  beautifully — bo 
did  Satan  when  he  beguiled  Eve — ^yet  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  a 
pleasure  I  feel  will  bring  me  great  happiness ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing about  him  that  makes  me  feel  my  inferiority.     Is  it  becanae 
I  am  so  wicked,  and  he  so  good  and  noble  ?  or  is  it  because  lie 
is  my  secret  enemy,  and  instinct  tells  me  to  avoid  him  ?    But  wliy 
should  he  be  my  enemy  ?    He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  educi^ 
tion  ;  why  should  he  want  to  injure  me  ?    He  can't  want  to  marry 
me  for  my  wealth  and  position.     I  can  only  tell  him  no ;  and  lie 
would  only  be  one  more  under  the  wheels  of  the  juggernaut.     The 
trouble  is,  that  man  is  too  good.    He  is  above  all  things  and  tem}>- 
tations  of  life.     He  loves  to  show  his  superiority.    If  I  were    to 
marry  him,  he  would  be  a  walking  reproach  to  me  all  the  daya 
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of  mj  life.  All  my  faults  would  stand  ont  in  bold  relief  by  the 
gide  of  his  yirtaes^  and  I  shonld  hate  him  so  that  I  conld  poison 
him.  I  hate  him  now ;  what  wonld  I  do  if  I  were  tied  to  him  for 
life  ?  Bat,  thank  Qod,  there  is  no  chanoe  of  that.  A  happier  fate 
awaits  me,  wicked  as  I  am,  if  my  plans  all  work  righf  And 
with  glowing  looks  she  went  up  to  her  room  to  get  ready  for  dinner. 
After  Patch  had  let  off  her  last  piece  of  wit  she  and  Mary  Sam- 
eon,  Bene  Trovato  and  the  dogs,  went  to  the  Hawks'  Throne,  Bene 
TVavaio  riding  on  his  f ayorite  Japiter,  and  under  the  branches  of 
the  old  oak  they  were  amusing  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content 
when  Harry  Morton  appeared  in  the  distance,  walking  along  yery 
disconsolately. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MABT  AKD  HABBY  HOBTOK. 

Maby  Sahsout  had  been  in  the  house  five  days,  and  Harry 

Morton  had  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  her.    He  had 

admired  her  immensely  from  the  first  time  he  saw  her.    He  could 

not  forget  that  happy  moment  when  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  her 

pale  face  resting  on  his  shoulder,  her  faint  breath  mingling  with 

Ms.    He  remembered  his  pleasurable  astonishment  when  he  found 

hisr  again  in  the  music-teacher,  whom  he  with  the  rest  of  the  family 

so  much  dreaded.    He  remembered  her  reserve  in  the  carriage, 

which  he  thought  so  maidenly,  but  he  could  not  account  for  the 

frigidity  with  which  she  received  him  on  all  occasions  when  he  en- 

eoimterod  her.    He  had  never  by  any  accident  caught  her  eye  ;  she 

never  even  looked  toward  him  when  he  came  in  her  presence.    If 

he  made  a  remark  to  her  she  would  simply  say  ''yes  I "  or  ''no  I '^ 

and  then  turn  away  and  converse  with  some  one  else. 

It  was  not  timidity,  for  she  would  laugh  and  talk  with  Vere 
Saje  or  Deville  as  if  she  had  known  them  for  months.  Oh,  how 
lie  longed  to  be  placed  on  the  same  terms  of  intimacy ! 

Ab  soon  as  he  saw  her  under  the  oak  he  walked  toward  the  spot, 
bnt  he  had  no  sooner  joined  them  than  Mary  rose  and  proposed 
jetnming  to  the  house. 

*^  Angeline,  dear,"  she  said,  "  it  is  time  for  dinner." 
So  Patch,  mounting  Bene  Trovato  on  Jupiter,  scampered  off  with 
ibe  dogs,  leaving  Mary  and  Harry  in  the  position  she  most  dreaded. 
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radiance  of  the  sun.  Even  the  freshness  of  the  flowers  that  rose 
on  the  air,  seemed  to  cling  ronnd  her  as  the  most  beantifal  spot  in 
nature  where  it  conid  find  a  place  to  linger. 

'^  Tell  me,''  he  said,  ^'  my  fault  It  is  unjust  to  me  to  keep  me 
in  suspense.  Who  has  maligned  me  ?  If  it  is  a  man,  I  will  deal 
with  >iiTn  ;  if  a  woman,  I  will  hate  her,  be  she  the  nearest  in 
blood.'' 

'^  Men  don't  malign  each  other,  as  a  rule,"  replied  Mary ;  ''  it  is 
only  women  that  can  give  the  deepest  stabs.  Your  sex  have  great 
chflrity  for  ours ;  ours  haye  none  for  any  one.  Your  sister  told  me 
that  you  had  held  me  up  to  ridicule  at  your  family  dinner-table." 

Harry  Morton  stood  thunderstruck.  Now  he  remembered  how 
he  had  amused  the  family  and  guests  with  an  imaginary  account, 
or  rather  description,  of  the  spinster  Samson,  who  had  red  locks, 
fidse  teeth,  a  figure  like  a  shingle,  and  a  hand  that  would  cover  a 
ten-acre  lot.  Yes,  he  had  said  all  this,  and  now  it  came  back 
again  to  him,  like  the  return  of  a  boomerang,  hitting  him  slap  in 
the  face. 

He  could  for  a  moment  say  nothing,  and  stood  like  a  guilty 
person^  and  Mary  began  to  moye  on  slowly,  as  if  she  was  loath  to 
leave  a  spot  where  she  hoped  to  receive  an  explanation  that  would 
drive  away  all  the  mists  of  doubt.  *'  There  was  but  one  cloud  that 
hung  over  her  happiness  in  this  house,"  this  was  what  Louise  Mor- 
ton had  told  her,  and  she  did  not  know  Louise  well  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  what  she  said  was  truth,  armed  with  a  dagger  that  the 
arm  of  envy  would  plunge  into  her  heart. 

Harry  Morton  hesitated  but  a  moment,  and  the  shadow  that 
obscured  his  brow  cleared  away  like  an  April  day  after  a  shower. 

**  Stop  I "  he  said,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  hers,  '*  don't  go 
and  leave  any  doubts  between  us.  I  see  a  rift  in  the  cloud,  and 
the  glorious  sun  is  about  to  pour  his  light  on  this  misunderstand- 
ing. Sit  down  on  this  mossy  seat  and  let  me  tell  you  how  it  all 
was.  There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  what  Louise  told  you,  as  there 
may  be  an  atom  of  rust  in  a  whole  field  of  wheat,  or  a  tiny  speck 
of  cloud  in  a  summer  sky,  which  the  first  breath  of  wind  scatters 
away.     Sit  down  and  I  will  tell  you  all,  without  reservation." 

She  sat  down  and  looked  at  him  with  her  earnest,  trusting  eyes, 
hoping  that  all  doubts  would  be  removed  when  he  had  spoken. 

^'  My  mother,"  he  said,  **  had  long  desired  to  obtain  for  my  sis- 
ters a  companion — one  who  had  mixed  somewhat  with  the  world 
and  could  help  to  form  their  minds  and  eradicate  some  of  the  les- 
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glidiog  stream  spring  into  existence  in  some  dark  morass,  where 
the  mephitic  atmosphere  had  been  destructiye  to  life.    It  was  like 
.^ell — ^like  seeing  you  after  expecting  to  see  a  Miss  Belinda  Oakum 
of  Passamaqnoddj ;  it  was  like  gathering  the  pnre  snow-flower  of 
the  arctic  regions  when  I  expected  to  gather  the  deadly  nightshade. 
I  chuckled  to  myself  to  think  what  a  lovely  snrprise  I  should  have 
for  the  family  when  I  produced  you  instead  of  the  woman  they  ex- 
pected.   I  determined  to  tell  them  nothing  about  you  until  you 
should  burst  upon  them  in  all  your  youth  and  beauty.    I  merely 
told  my  mother  to  go  and  meet  her  fate,  when  the  girls  anxiously 
inquired  what  sort  of  person  you  were.     I  shook  my  head  despond- 
ingly,  and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  said  'spinster'  in  a  hollow  voice. 
When  asked  the  color  of  your  hidr,  I  said  'red' ;  your  teeth,  I  said 
'false';   and  when  you  struck  up  that  beautiful  music  on  the 
piano,  I  said,  '  Pretty  good  for  a  hand  that  would  cover  a  ten-acre 
lot.'    Then  I  burst  out  laughing  and  said,  '  Oo  see  for  yourselves.' 
My  sister  Patch  saw  the  mischief  in  my  eyes  at  once,  and  not  one 
person  but  knew  and  felt  that  the  soul  tiiat  could  attune  to  such 
melody  as  that  must  have  a  face  and  figure  to  correspond.    I  stole 
away  to  enjoy  the  surprise  which  I  knew  awaited  the  family,  and 
from  the  porch  I  looked  through  an  opening  in  the  blinds  and  saw 
the  rapture  of  my  dear  mother  when  she  first  beheld  you ;  I  saw 
that  yon  had  won  her  heart  at  once.    You  seemed  to  wake  some 
echo  in  her  breast  long  since  dead,  and  it  brought  a  look  of  joy 
into  my  mother's  soul,  which  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  her 
beautiful. 

**  When  my  sister  Angeline  laid  eyes  upon  you  it  reminded  me 
of  a  picture  I  once  saw  of  a  young  Indian  princess  upon  whom  the 
sight  of  the  great  ocean  had  burst  for  the  first  time,  with  its  wild 
breakers  lashing  the  shore.  Angeline  took  you  into  her  good  and 
innocent  heart  at  once.  She  saw  in  you  the  reflection  of  what  she 
would  one  day  be  herself,  and  that  young  boy,  who  seems  to  pos- 
sess instinct  of  a  peculiar  character,  enabling  him  to  detect  at  a  glance 
the  pure  and  perfect,  clung  to  you  as  the  clematis  clings  only  to  what 
is  free  from  all  that  is  poisonous  or  deleterious.  My  heaven  was 
complete.  I  swam  in  a  sea  of  delight,  and  no  Elysian  fields  could 
equal  in  splendor  those  through  which  I  strode  to  sing  my  joys 
where  the  brook  and  river  met,  murmuring  their  happiness  at  your 
advent.      Am  I  forgiven  now  ?  " 

She  laid  her  hand  in  his  and  said:  "  I  was  never  angry  with  you, 
only  hurt ;  but  the  hurt's  all  gone,  and  life  now  runs  as  smooth 
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and  lie  mtust  have  an  awfal  large  big  toe,  for  he's  got  a  hole  in 
eyery  sock  you  can  pnt  your  hand  in.  That's  the  way  of  the 
world,  though,  to  go  galliTanting  around  after  such  as  that,  when 
they  had  better  be  looking  after  females  as  can  make  pies  and 
things.  I  can  beat  any  one  in  this  comity  making  apple^ump- 
lings,  and  put  an  apple  inside  the  pastry  without  showing  the 
seam.  Thafs  what  I  call  a  nsefnl  housewife — what  would  just 
suit  a  nayal  officer,  who,  Mr.  Slings  informs  me,  is  always  damn* 
ing  their  buttons,  no  doubt  because  they're  sewed  on  so  bad. 
And  then,  when  they  comes  home  of  nights,  to  find  these  young 
creatures  screeching  away  on  the  piano  una  voJcy  pohy  far  I  to 
some  feller  that  he  ought  to  kick  out  of  the  house,  although  he 
ought  neyer  to  have  let  him  get  in  there — ^well,  it  beats  me  I 
Though  I  have  been  in  this  family  twenty  years,  I  nerer  see  such 
goin's  on,  and  I  don't  know  any  more  of  'em  now  than  I  did  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  now  here's  an  opportunity  for  me  to  better  my  con- 
dition, for  I  don't  believe  Slings  cares  a  mop  for  a  woman  that's 
been  married  seven  times  any  more  than  I'd  care  for  Blotch  if  he 
had  seven  vrives,  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  he  might  as  well 
have  married  a  dozen  as  this  poor  creature  that  took  him  in,  for 
Fm  sore  Blotch  got  into  the  wrong  house  the  night  he  should  a 
married  me,  and  woke  up  in  the  morning  in  the  arms  of  another 
woman ;  and  he  must  have  been  very  much  astonished  when  he  see  that 
carroty^red  head,  red  nose,  freckled-face  thing  of  a  woman  peering 
out  from  a  sixpenny  night-cap  without  ever  a  friU  on  it,  instead  of 
my  face — ^the  face  he  loved.  But  he  always  was  a  cool,  patient  man, 
who  took  things  quietly ;  and  if  his  wife  that  is  now — the  one  that 
cheated  me  out  of  him — was  to  drop  down  dead  to-morrow,  I  don't 
think  he'd  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  let  me  know,  he's  so  indif- 
ferent like ;  and  between  him  and  Slings,  if  Blotch  was  single,  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  do.  It  would  likely  be  like  the  donkey 
between  two  bundles  of  hay — a  likely  story,  to  be  sure,  which  I 
never  believed,  though  donkeys  is  donkeys  aJl  the  world  over  ;  and 
I  don't  know  which  is  the  most  patient  of  the  two — Blotch,  who 
has  waited  so  many  long  years  and  has  never  smiled  since  he  was 
deceived  into  going  into  tiie  wrong  house  to  marry  another  woman 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  marry  me,  or  Slings,  eiqually  faithful  and 
persevering  after  a  woman  that  has  married  her  seventh  or  eighth  hus- 
band. But  he  is  just  on  the  point  of  offering  himself  to  me,  and  I 
can  afford  to  do  without  his  master's  offering  to  kiss  my  hand,  and 
MU  get  enough  of  kissing  that  other  one's,  for  if  ever  there  was  a — ^" 
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'^  0  Miss  Bane,  Miss  Bane  1''  shouted  the  cook, '' you've  gone 
and  put  red  pepper  in  the  custard,  and  it's  all  ruinated,  it  is,  and 
we'ye  got  no  more  milk  without  sending  a  mile  into  the  country, 
and  milk's  twelye  and  a  half  cents  a  quart — and — ^" 

^'Saints  take  the  custard  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Bane,  ''and  drat 
the  men.  I  neyer  gets  'em  in  my  thoughts  without  some  evil  hap- 
pening, so  I'll  just  give  up  thinking  of  Blotch  and  Slings  both,  or 
else  my  character  for  puddings  will  be  lost." 

This  was  all  after  Miss  Bane  went  out,  as  Miss  Lomse  asked  her 
if  it  was  not  time  to  go  and  attend  to  the  dessert  Louise  stayed 
long  enough  to  arrange  with  the  commander  a  ride  in  the  pony 
phaeton  the  next  day,  and  then  took  her  leaye,  the  commander  kiss- 
ing her  hand  in  the  same  knightly  manner  when  she  went  out,  her 
trembling  fingers  slightly  compressing  his  at  the  time  she  with- 
drew. 

On  parting  from  Harry  Morton,  Mary  proceeded  to  her  room, 
her  heait  full  to  oyerflowing.  Life  seemed  so  different  now  from 
what  it  was  the  day  before  ;  she  did  not  know  why. 

There  was  the  same  beautiful  landscape  spread  out  before  her, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  did  not  shine  a  bit  brighter,  and  every  one 
had  treated  her  kindly  heretofore  except  Louise  Morton,  yet  to-day 
her  blood  seemed  to  be  bounding  through  her  veins,  and  she  felt 
as  if  she  could  fly.  Every  now  and  then  she  would  look  down  at 
her  right  hand ;  the  impression  seemed  to  be  left  that  some  one  was 
tightly  squeezing  it.  Harry,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  must 
have  pressed  her  hand  more  ardently  than  was  proper  on  short  ac- 
quaintance— ^yet  what  was  the  length  of  that  acquaintance  ?  It  was 
just  five  days  since  she  set  foot  in  Morton  villa. 

What  a  number  of  incidents  had  happened  to  the  sweet  girl 
since  she  left  home  I  What  a  whirl  she  had  been  in /or  her  I  While 
to  others  the  country  was  perhaps  a  trifle  dull,  and  they  had  at 
times  to  rack  their  brains  for  amusements,  to  Mary  it  was  a  gala 
day  from  the  time  she  got  up  in  the  morning  until  she  went  to  bed 
atjiight. 

She  had  written  her  mother  two  letters  since  she  came  to 
Hawks'  Boost — one  simply  announcing  her  arrival,  and  the  other 
giving  her  first  impressions  and  informing  her  mother  she  thouglit 
she  would  be  happy  there.  But  now,  since  her  interview  with  Harry 
Morton,  everything  looked  so  beautiful  to  her  that  she  had  to  sit 
down  and  pour  out  her  feelings  to  her  mother,  as  will  appear  in  the 
following  letter : 
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**  Hawks'  Roost,  October  10^  ISI^, 

<*  Mt  owk  dasllsq  Mahma  :  I  haye  written  to  yon  twice  since 
I  came  here,  and  receiyed  jonr  own  sweet  letter  in  return.  Oh  I 
how  I  miss  my  sweetest  of  all  mammas,  and  I  know  she  misses  me, 
and  I  am  with  jou  in  my  dreams  all  night  1 

f'O  mamma  I  it  iaso  beautiful  here,  and  I  am  so  happy — ^that 
iSf  as  happy  as  I  can  be  anywhere  away  from  you — and  I  oi]dy  wish 
we  had  a  nice  little  cottage  up  here,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Hud- 
son, where  we  could  neyer  be  separated  for  a  single  minute,  for, 
though  these  good  people  are  kind  to  me  beyond  anything  I  eyer 
imagined,  yet  I  miss  my  own  darling  mamma's  kisses  when  I  go  to 
bed.  Not  that  I  do  not  get  affectionate  kisses  here,  for  Angeline 
and  Bene  Trovato  give  me  fifty  a  day  at  least. 

''You  don't  know  who  they  are,  but  I  can't  tell  you  all  at  once ; 
I  mnst  tell  you  a  little  at  a  time.  Oh  I  mamma  dear,  Mrs.  Morton 
is  the  sweetest  lady  I  oyer  met  with,  and  treats  me  as  if  I  were  a 
lelatiye,  instead  of  being  an  utter  stranger,  and  she  sits  and  looks 
at  me  when  she  thinks  I  am  not  obseiring  her,  and  tears  come  into 
her  eyes.  She  always  kisses  me  good-night,  and  yet  about  one 
thing  she  is  always  formaL  She  always  calls  me  Miss  Samson,  and 
Bays  it  pains  her  to  hear  the  name  of  Mary,  and  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  spoken  in  her  presence.  Her  own  name  is  beautiful — ^Eleanor 
Morton — and  she  is  as  beautiful  as  her  name ;  not  so  much  beauty 
of  feature  as  in  her  loyely  expression,  which  reminds  me  at  times 
of  you.  She  has  my  own  mamma's  large,  dark  eyes,  but  her  head 
is  coyered  with  the  most  beautiful  chestnut-colored  hair,  without  a 
fiilTer  streak  in  it,  while  my  own  darling's  hair  is  as  white  and 
beautiful  as  snow,  and  yet  she  is  not  much  younger  than  you.  She 
has  a  daughter  a  year  or  two  younger  than  I  am — ^but  oh  1  so  beauti- 
ful 1  and  I  want  her  to  loye  me,  but  she  is  not  loying  like  Angeline, 
who  has  the  face  of  an  angel.  They  are  all  beautiful.  The  Mortons 
baye  a  son  who  belongs  to  the  nayy.  He  will  soon  join  his  ship 
and  go  far  away  to  sea. 

''  There  are  two  gentlemen  here  who  treat  me  very  kindly,  and 
I  fed  as  if  I  were  with  my  elder  brothers  when  with  them.  One  is 
Hr.  DeyiUe,  a  romantic,  sad-looking  man,  and  the  other  is  a  Mr. 
Yere  Saye,  who  is  an  English  gentleman.  They  both  call  me  their 
little  sister.  Is  it  not  strange  they  should  haye  taken  a  fancy  to 
me  ?  Mr.  Vere  Saye,  I  think,  cares  for  Miss  Flossy  Carrolton,  a 
beautiful  young  lady  who  liyes  in  a  cottage  close  by  with  her  father, 
and  poor  Mr.  Deyille  is,  so  Angeline  tells  me,  pining  for  Miss  Louise 
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who  neyer  dept  away  from  her  side  before  in  her  life ;  and  these 
fresh  airs  wonld  put  some  roses  in  my  sweet  mamma's  cheeks,  too, 
and  she  needs  some  in  her  sweet,  pale  face. 

**  And  now,  my  darling  mamma,  I  write  to  say  that  I  have  de- 
termined not  to  come  home  the  first  Sunday,  for  I  could  not  get 
back  until  late  Monday,  and  I  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  that  day ; 
80  adieu,  my  sweetest,  and  belieye  me, 

''  Your  own  affectionate 

"Mabt." 

Singular  to  relate,  Mary  made  yery  little  mention  of  Harry 
Morton  in  this  letter,  considering  that  eyerything  looked  so  happy 
to  her,  and  that  her  feelings  were  eyidently  tinged  with  the  roseate 
hues  of  the  clouds,  riyer,  air,  and  woods  she  had  just  been  describ- 
ing. 

When  she  had  finished  her  letter  she  kissed  it,  sealed  it,  and 
then,  putting  it  in  the  mail-box,  sat  down  to  the  piano  to  giye  yent 
to  her  feelings.  She  forgot  that  she  was  not  in  a  house  of  her  own ; 
she  was  thinking  she  was  a  thousand  miles  away.  She  forgot  there 
was  any  one  near  to  listen  to  her,  and  thought  not  that  the  woods 
and  riyer  would  catch  the  echoes  of  her  yoice  and  carry  them  from 
rock  to  rock,  from  groye  to  groye,  where  the  tiny  warblers  would 
listen  in  amazement  to  the  harmonious  sounds  that  had  inyaded 
iheir  domain. 

She  ran  her  fingers  oyer  the  piano,  making  the  keys  sound  like 
the  warbling  of  a  bird.  It  was  in  splendid  tune.  Then  she  played 
a  beautiful  waltz,  that  seemed  to  yibrate  among  the  rocks  and  make 
the  leayes  dance  upon  the  trees. 

The  gardener,  working  at  his  post,  raised  his  head  and  listened, 
noT  could  he  continue  until  the  music  ceased.  He  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow  and  shook  his  head.  ''  Bedad  I "  said  he, 
"  that  beats  all  I'ye  heard  in  the  way  of  music  since  I  came  to  these 
parta." 

Then  she  played  from  the  opera  of  ''  Sonnambula,"  and  played 
from  ear  all  through  its  most  difScult  parts,  forgetting  that  the 
rich  music  reached  other  ears  than  hers,  and  that  the  sounds  of  the 
piano  were  floating  away  into  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  large 
houjse  as  well  as  into  the  woods  and  grottoes  of  the  surrounding 
property.  The  plowman  stopped  his  team  to  listen  to  what  to 
him  were  heayenly  sounds ;  the  seryants  in  the  halls  all  stopped 
fheir  talk  and  clattering  of  pans  to  hear  this  diyine  melody.    The 
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*'  Then  still,  dear  girl,  with  bright  looks  bless 
The  gaj,  the  cold,  the  free. 
Give  smiles  to  those  who  lore  yon  less, 
Bnt  oh !  keep  tears,  for  me.'' 

Mary  had  just  finished  the  last  words,  while  the  gentlest  of 
sighs  passed  her  lips,  when  she  felt  a  hand  laid  npon  her  shoulder. 
She  looked  np,  and  beheld  Louise  Morton  standing  by  her«  The 
tatter's  eyes  were  lustrous  with  emotion,  her  lips  were  half  open, 
showing  her  beautiful  teeth,  indicating  that  she  had  been  intently 
listening,  and  there  was  an  air  of  astonishment  about  her  not  easily 
described. 

"  Can  you  teach  me  to  sing  and  play  like  that  P ''  she  said, 
pressing  her  hand  heavily  on  Mary's  shoulder.  '^  If  you  can,  I  will 
spend  a  lifetime  in  repaying  you  with  wealth  imtold." 

Mary  jumped  up  from  the  piano,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair.  *^I  tovgot"  she  said,  ''that  I  could  be  heard,  although  I 
might  have  known  it.    I  hope  I  didn't  disturb  you.'' 

''Qirl,"  said  Louise,  "  dismiss  that  affectation.  If  I  had  your 
art  I  wonld  not  care  whom  I  disturbed ;  the  whole  world  should 
hear  me.  Tell  me  at  once  if  you  can  teach  me  to  sing  atfd  play  as 
you  do,  and  to  paint  like  that  piece  you  left  in  my  mother's  room. 
I  am  your  equal  in  beauty,"  she  said,  drawing  herself  up  proudly. 
"I  would  be,  if  I  could,  your  superior  in  all  else." 

Poor  Hary  was  so  confused  at  this  manner  of  addressing  her 
that  she  could  not  speak,  especially  as  it  was  the  first  time  Miss 
Horton  had  noticed  her  since  the  night  of  the  party,  when  she 
made  so  uncalled-for  an  attack  on  her. 

"  Can  you,"  said  Louise,  imperiously,  '*  teach  me  your  art  P  I 
will  reward  you  tenfold.  I  have  talents,  I  can  learn,  and  an  object 
will  stimulate  me." 

**  It  is  my  duty.  Miss  Morton,  to  giye  you  all  the  aid  I  can ; 
but  I  think  you  may  orerrate  my  abilities,  and  you  may  play  and 
sbg  better  than  I  can.  I  should  loye  to  do  anything  that  would 
giye  you  pleasure." 

''  A  trace  to  your  compliments,"  said  Louise.  ''  I  want  no  one's 
lore  bnt  one,  and  I  want  your  accomplishments  to  secure  that.  I 
could  no  more  paint  a  copy  even  of  that  picture  of  'Expectation' 
of  yours  than  I  could  fly,  and  I  much  doubt  if  the  master's  touch 
has  not  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it." 

Mary  felt  hurt  at  these  remarks,  and  the  tears  flew  to  her  eyes. 
'^  You  do  not  doubt  my  word.  Miss  Morton  ? "  she  said,  with  a 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV, 

THE  STOBE  12!^  WEST  STBEET. 

It  haa  been  some  time  since  we  liaye  said  anything  of  Allan 
Dare  and  the  chief  of  police.  While  our  other  friends  have  been 
enjoying  themselyes  in  the  country,  these  two  have  apparently  been 
deroting  themselyes  to  reorganizing  the  police  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  was  now  placed  in  a  comparatiyely  efficient  condition. 
There  were  few  burglaries  committed,  and  those  only  of  minor  con- 
sideration. 

When  the  news  of  the  Eton  robbery  came  to  the  chiefs  ears, 
he  was  considerably  annoyed,  and  at  once  went  to  the  rooms  of 
AUan  Dare,  where  he  found  him,  as  usual,  quietly  seated  smoking 
a  cigar,  as  if  the  world  were  going  smoothly  with  him. 

**  Halloo,  Dare  I  ^  said  the  chief,  "  have  you  heard  of  the  great 
robbery  of  Eton  &  Go.  ?  Why,  you  are  taldng  it  as  quietly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.'' 

"And  yet,''  replied  Dare,  "I  was  the  first  man  there  after  the 
robbery  was  perpetrated.  I  know  all  about  it.  It  is  evidently  a 
put-up  job  on  Eton.  He  has  been  boasting  that  he  would  defy 
all  the  burglars  in  New  York  to  make  an  entrance  into  his  strong- 
box, an  iron  safe  with  two  doors  inclosed  in  a  granite  wall,  which 
also  has  a  stipng  iron  door  with  four  different  kinds  of  keys.  The 
doojB  close  with  a  spring,  and  can,  it  is  supposed,  be  opened  only 
by  a  key  of  a  certain  construction.  I  closed  aJl  the  doors,  and  then 
opened  them  in  half  an  hour  with  an  adjustable  key." 

'^  An  adjustable  key  1    What  in  the  devil's  name  is  that  ?  " 
''A  key  that  would  unlock  the  gates  of  the  lower  regions  if 
neceasary,"  replied  Dare. 

"  Dare,"  said  the  chief,  "  I  believe  you  are  the  devil  himself, 
and  I  don't  know  but  what  I  am  endangering  my  soul  by  keeping 
up  my  intercourse  with  you." 

**  I'm  a  good  devil,  nevertheless,  for  you,  for  I  think  I  have 
pretty  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  imps  that  infested  New  York. 
They  have  been  driven  to  the  river.  This  robbery  of  Eton  has  put 
me  in  possession  of  facts  that  will  soon  bring  some  more  of  these  fel- 
lows to  my  net.  I  think  the  money  of  Eton  wilji  be  finally  returned ; 
bat  if  it  is  not,  the  old  fool  will  deserve  to  lose  it  for  his  boasting. 

It  was  among  a  party  of  friends  that  he  bragged  of  the  strength  of 
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his  vault,  and  he  took  a  lot  of  fellows  there  to  look  at  it,  threw  his 
doors  open  before  prying  sharp  eyes,  and  disclosed  his  wealth  and 
his  secrets.  Do  you  remember  a  supper,  in  consequence  of  a  wager 
he  made,  which  caused  such  a  sensation  in  New  York  ?  It  was 
given  at  the  Hdtel  d'Or,  and  cost  a  thousand  dollars.  Of  course,  it 
was  all  talked  about,  and  I  don't  go  about  and  keep  my  ears  closed 
against  this  kind  of  tittle-tattle.  It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  make  a 
note  of  every  incident  that  may  bear  upon  anything  in  my  line  of 
business,  no  matter  how  remote,  and  it  bears  good  fruif 

''I  see,"  said  the  chief,  '^that  you  are  not  in  a  communicative 
mood.'* 

'^  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do,  your  honor,  between  this  and  to-mor- 
row evening,  and  my  boys  are  waiting  to  get  their  instructions^  so  I 
must  ask  you  to  wait  for  another  time  to  receive  full  particulars.'' 

*^WeIl,  good-morning.  Dare.  Good  luck  to  you."  And  the 
chief  departed. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Allan  Dare  touched  a  knob  in  the  wall, 
when  Belette  and  Tormenteur  entered. 
Your  report  first,  Belette." 

I  will  make  it  as  short  as  possible,  sir,"  said  Belette.     ''  Since 
your  last  order  on  the  first  of  October  I  have  never  rested  an  hour. 
I  have  watched  Hans  Hammel,  alias  Jacob  Moses,  like  a  cat,  and 
he's  the  sharpest  old  cat  I  ever  met  with.    The  boy,  with  all  his 
sharpness,  was  no  match  for  him.    When  Hans  Hammel  went  out 
of  his  cook-shop  and  left  the  boy  in,  he  took  the  precaution  to  put 
a  thin  film  of  wax  on  the  key-hole,  no  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper. 
The  boy  didn't  go  out  for  several  nights,  but  when  he  did  go,  the 
knob  of  the  key  disturbed  the  wax,  and  Hans  Hammel,  who  exam- 
ined the  key-hole  before  he  put  the  key  in  it,  discovered  that  some 
one  had  been  there.    He  was,  fortunately,  a  little  worse  for  liquor. 
As  soon  as  the  boy  could  communicate  with  me  and  tell  me  where 
his  boozing-ken  was,  I  shadowed  him  myself,  and  have  never  lost 
sight  of  him  since  that  time.    I  shadowed  him  for  six  nights  at 
the  place  in  West  Street.    I  took  employment  with  the  keeper  of 
the  drinking-den  for  night-work,  at  low  wages,  from  eight  to  eleTen, 
which  were  his  busy  hours,  and  then  I  served  Hans  Hammel,  with 
whom  I  talked  Dutch,  and  got  into  his  good  graces. 

^^  On  the  last  night  I  saw  him,  when  he  rose  to  go,  leave  a  red 
wafer  stuck  to  the  settee.  I  examined  it  closely  and  found  the  num- 
ber 966  on  it,  which  is  the  number  of  the  store  in  West  Street, 
kept  by  Jacob  Moses.    In  a  few  minutes  a  sailor  came  in,  sat  clow^ 
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on  Hana  HammePs  seat,  and  while  I  went  for  the  beer,  keeping  my 
eje  on  him,  he  Btooped  down  and  read  the  number.  He  drank  his 
ale  qnickly  and  went  out.  I  was  after  him  and  shadowed  him  to 
Wharf  28,  North  Biyer,  where  he  got  into  a  small  boat  and  pnUed 
off.  I  waited  there  until  one  o'clock,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
going  to  Jacob  Moses's  store  to  reconnoiter,  when  the  sonnd  of  muf- 
fled oars  close  by  struck  my  ear.  I  threw  myself  behind  a  post  on 
the  ground.  Then  one  of  the  boat's  crew  jumped  out — ^there  were 
four  in  the  boat — and  threw  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern  oyer  the 
pier.  '  All  right,'  he  said,  in  a  low  yoice,  *  pass  up  the  chinkers, 
and  be  careful  the  rattlers  don't  squeak*'  Then  they  passed  up  four 
laige  bags,  each  one  as  much  as  a  man  could  carry,  and,  shouldering 
them,  they  staggered  of(  for  the  store  of  Jacob  Moses. 

**  When  they  got  there  one  of  them  unlocked  the  door,  and  they 
passed  in  as  quick  as  a  wink.  I  did  not  go  to  the  door,  for  they 
might  haye  had  some  one  on  the  outside  watching.  They  did  not 
examine  the  pier  as  they  came  back,  but  jumped  into  the  boat,  and 
I  crawled  up  to  the  edge  of  the  dock  and  heard  them  say,  '  Only 
one  more  load  to-night ;  the  rest  to-morrow  night.' 

''I  waited  an  hour  nearly  before  they  appeared  again.  This 
time  they  had  a  large  boat  and  eight  men.  It  was  raining  at  the 
time,  and  they  slipped  about  and  swore  a  good  deal.  They  seemed 
to  haye  been  drinking,  and  were  not  so  careful  as  before.  I  know 
now  the  nights  on  which  they  will  land  their  cargo,  for  Hans 
Hammel  always  leayes  a  wafer  with  the  number  on  it.  There  is 
to  be  a  landing  to-night,  I  am  sure,  for  it  will  be  a  rainy  night, 
and  that  will  suit  their  purposes." 

**  All  right  I "  said  Dare, ''  your  road  is  clear.  Shadow  the  man 
who  goes  up  to  the  den  in  West  Street  when  he  leayes  for  the 
wharf,  and,  as  soon  as  you  see  him  shoye  ofF,  go  to  the  store  of 
Jacob  Moses,  unlock  the  door  carefully,  and  go  in." 

''  Bat  how  am  I  to  get  in  without  a  key  ?  "  asked  Belette. 
''  What  a  foolish  question  1"  replied  Allan  Dare,  and  he  gaye  him 
a  huge  iron  key,  with  a  label  on  it  marked  '*  Jacob  Moses."  ''It 
unlockB  the  store-door ;  it  has  the  number  on  it.  That  key  is  your 
sailing  orders.  Get  inside  once,  and  then  make  your  calculations. 
If  yon  find  any  one  there,  which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  the  case, 
yon  mnst  secure  him.  Arm  yourself  to  meet  eight  men.  One  man 
that  shoots  as  you  do  is  a  match  for  eight  men  when  he  has  four 
good  donble-barreled  pistols,  loaded  with  three  balls  each.  Let  me 
know  eyerything  that  goes  on  ;  eyerything  that  is  said ;  eyerything 
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When  it  was  dark  I  dropped  down  on  her  and  anchored  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  her,  where  I  could  see  her,  but  where  the  people  on 
her  conld  not  see  me.  I  soon  found  out  that  there  were  more  than 
fire  men  on  board ;  from  the  talk,  I  should  judge  there  were  at  least 
fifteen.  I  listened  attentively.  I  heard  an  order  given,  and  I  heard 
the  answer,  *  Aye,  aye,  sir  I  hin  a  minute,  sir  1  *  *  That,*  I  said,  *  is 
an  old  English  man-o'-war's  man.'  Then  I  veered  out  my  line 
until  I  was  within  ten  feet  of  her  and  could  hear  every  word  said. 
They  had  no  light  up,  as  the  law  required ;  they  did  not  want  any 
one  to  know  that  a  vessel  was  anchored  there.  I  heard  a  voice  give 
an  order  for  the  boat  to  be  ready  at  eleven  o'clock.  *  We  have  four 
miles  to  travel ;  get  the  bags  and  tools  ready  1' 

"  I  knew  then  that  I  was  on  the  right  track.  They  talked  low, 
and  I  could  not  hear  much  more.  So  I  pulled  ahead  to  my  anchor 
by  the  line,  and  waited.  At  eleven  the  boat  was  manned  and  put 
off  for  shore,  with  eight  or  ten  persons  in  her.  I  did  not  follow ; 
it  would  have  been  of  no  use,  so  I  remained.  At  one  o'clock,  when 
everything  was  quiet  on  board,  I  dropped  down  under  the  bow- 
sprit and  secured  the  stem  of  the  boat  to  the  bobstay  near  the  cut- 
water. I  slipped  out  quietly  and  got  on  board.  There  was  no  one 
on  deck,  but  I  could  see  six  men  in  the  cabin  playing  cards  and 
drinking.  The  watch  on  deck  was  asleep.  I  crawled  up  to  the 
cabin^door  and  looked  in.  I  shall  know  all  those  men  again, 
wherever  I  see  them.  I  then  got  into  my  boat  again  and  hauled 
ahead. 

*'  The  boat  did  not  return  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  was  still  dark.    A  light  was  called  for,  and  I  could  hear  them 
flay  the  ooxswain  was  shot  in  the  side.    Then  they  hoisted  out  sev- 
eral bags.    They  rattled  against  the  side  like  silver.    I  heard  one 
man  say,  *  We  cracked  three  cribs — ^good  ones  at  that    Two  thou- 
sand in  cash.'    That  was  enough  for  me.    I  pulled  in  shore  so  that 
they  would  not  see  me  at  daylight.     Then  I  heard  the  clink! 
clink  I  of  the  windlass,  and  I  said,  '  They  are  going  to  move,  of 
conrae,'  and  I  pulled  nearer  them.    I  heard  the  creaking  of  blocks, 
and  the  sails  going  up,  yet  I  couldn't  tell  what  direction  she  was 
goin^^  nntil  I  saw  the  side-lights  put  out,  when  I  found  that  she 
was  bonnd  up  the  river. 

^'  There  was  a  five-knot  breeze  blowing.  I  put  up  my  sail  and 
followed  her,  and  found  that  I  could  skim  along  faster  than  she 
oonld^  and  I  kept  on  ahead  of  her.  When  I  came  to  Catskill  she 
about  four  miles  astern  of  me.    I  hauled  up  my  boat  among  the 
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"I  haye/*  said  Tormenteur,  "the  ten  good  men  you  gaye  me 
as  Bub-detectiyes,  whom  I  am  instruoting  in  their  business.  Ko 
man  is  more  than  twenty-fiye  years  old.  They  are  all  powerful 
men,  know  the  use  of  pistol,  club,  and  knife,  and  are  afraid  of 
notUng.  English  Charley  can  raise  fifteen  of  the  best  men  in  New 
Tork.  Belette  has  four  deyils  who,  with  himself,  are  worth  any 
ten  men." 

"Very  well,"  said  Allan  Dare,  "you  and  your  ten  men  are  de- 
tailed to  board  the  schooner  to-morrow  night  after  the  boat  has 
left  her  to  carry  the  plunder  on  shore,  and  at  about  the  time  the 
piiates  are  in  Jacob  Moses's  store.  You  will  lie  just  out  of  sight 
of  the  schooner,  with  your  force  diyided  into  two  boats.  The  signal 
of  attack  wUl  be  a  white  and  red  lamp  hoisted  on  the  flag-pole  at 
Wharf  13.  Belette  will  be  stowed  away  in  the  store.  He  will  be 
there  to-night  and  obserye  what  he  has  to  contend  with,  and  find 
out  how  to  dispose  of  his  forces.  I  wiH  giye  wrders  to  him  later. 
See  that  you  make  no  mistake.  Now  get  the  wagon  and  prepare  to 
driye  me  where  I  tell  you.  Take  a  pair  of  hand-irons  with  you, 
and  go  armed.    Be  actiye,'* 

''Yes,  sir,''  said  Tormenteur.  In  ten  minutes  he  returned, 
prepared  for  whateyer  might  occur.  He  stopped  within  four  or 
fiye  houses  of  Allan  Dare's,  opposite  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  was 
soon  joined  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Baymond,  who  seemed  so  old  and  stiff 
that  he  could  hardly  get  into  the  wagon. 

''Driye  to  Jacob  Moses's  store,"  said  the  reyerend  gentleman, 
"  and  stop  four  doors  below.  After  I  go  in  driye  up  close  to  the  door." 

Tormenteur  droye  to  the  appointed  place.  The  reyerend  gentle- 
man got  out,  with  apparent  difiSculty,  and  looked  about  him  as  if 
he  was  not  quite  at  home  in  his  calculations,  and,  seeing  Jacob 
Moseses  store  open,  he  walked  in.  Jacob  Moses  was  sitting  on  a 
high  chair  behind  the  counter,  whence  he  could  see  out  of  the  door 
far  across  the  North  Biyer.  His  yiew  took  in  a  schooner  with  her 
f oretopmast  down  and  three  men  on  deck.  A  yery  powerful  binoo- 
uLur  glass  lay  near  him,  which  he  used  from  time  to  time. 

When  the  Bey.  Mr.  Baymond  appeared  in  the  doorway,  the  old 
Jew  jumped  from  his  seat  with  surprise.  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  see  that  kind  of  customer  enter  his  store.  "  Mine  Got  1 "  he 
ezdoimed,  "  yot's  dat  ?  How  yos  you  now,  sir,  and  yots  you  yant  P 
Goom  in— ef  you  blease." 

"  I  want  to  see  Jacob  Moses,"  said  the  reyerend  gentleman,  in  a 
quiyering  yoice,  and  leaning  on  his  cane  for  support. 
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''  Ah  I  you  yauts  ter  shee  Yacob  Moses  P  Yell^  I  must  tell  yer 
first  yer  petter  put  a  hantle  ter  hish  name,  mishter ;  dot's  der  dicket 
for  soaps  here.    Sheckendly,  I  tells  yer  he'sh  nod  in.'' 

''  I  beg  your  pardon/'  said  the  reyerend  gentleman, ''  he  is  not 
only  in,  but  I  am  talking  to  him  now." 

''  Yer  petter  shay  I'm  a  dampt  liar  at  once,"  said  Moses,  "  unt 
get  dose  mouths  of  yourn  proke  mit  mine  hant." 

'^I  hope  you  would  not  be  so  discourteous  as  that,"  said  the 
reyerend  gentleman,  '^when  I  come  in  all  politeness  merely  to  ob- 
tain some  information  from  you." 

'^  Ah  I "  said  Jacob,  '^  dot's  anodder  ding.  Yer  yants  inferma- 
tion,  eh  ?  Yell,  how  mush  yer  yilling  ter  pay  for  id  ?  dot's  der  ques- 
tion. I  bays  for  all  der  infermation  I  gets,  unt  der  worlt  bays. 
Dot's  der  rule  mit  human  nadure,  eh,  mi  ole  gogalorum  p  Yot  yer 
dink  of  dose  proposition  P    How  yos  yer  now  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  reyerend,  bowing,  '*  I  am  willing  to 
pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  information  wanted,  but  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  you  will  giye  it  to  me  for  nothing  before  I  go  away." 

"  Ter  deflel  yer  do  1"  exclaimed  Jacob.  "Dose  ish  not  der 
dickets  for  soups  in  dish  place.  No  bay,  no  information.  Dose 
ish  my  brinciple,  ant  mine  dime  ish  wort  dwenty  tollars  an  hour ; 
you  now  shpend  of  dose  dimes  just  twendy  minutes." 

"I  think  not,"  was  the  reply;  "only  nineteen,"  at  the  same 
time  hauling  out  a  handsome  gold  repeater  and  making  it  strike ; 
"  but  I  agree  to  your  terms.  First  and  foremost,  I  am  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  the  Destitute,  to  find  places  for  the  unem- 
ployed. I  am  told  you  are  rich  and  charitable,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  you  will  giye  employment  to  a  descrying  young  man  who  is 
out  of  work  and  who  is  a  good  accountant." 

"  Mine  Got  I  tosh  yer  dake  me  fer  a  damt  yool  P  Yell,  dot  peets 
ter  teffle  I  No,  py  Got  I  no  I  Yacob  Moses  ish  needer  rish  nor 
sharitable.  Ish  as  mush  ash  he  kin  do  ter  keeb  souls  ant  poddys 
tergedder.    ly  dot's  all  yer  god  ter  shay,  petter  shud  ub  shop." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  reyerend,  approaching  nearer,  "but  the 
lad  I  speak  of  is  a  relatiye  of  one  Moses  Grafft,  whom  I'm  told  you 
know." 

At  the  sound  of  this  name  Jacob  Moses  jumped  up  t?ro  feet 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  was  sitting,  his  mouth  wide  open,  his 
hair  standing  on  end,  the  color  all  gone  from  his  face,  and  his  eyes 
starting  out  of  his  head.    He  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
Are  you  unwell  ?"  asked  the  reyerend  gentleman. 
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''  Wlio  in  hell  tole  you  dot  name  P  "  said  Jacob,  now  foaming  at 
the  month  with  rage.  ^*  Yot  jer  yob,  ant  Tot  yer  yant  P  Yer 
dinks  I'm  a  dampt  f  ool»  dosh  yer  P  Der  yer  yant  me  ter  preak  yer 
ohaw  mit  mine  yist  ef  yer  coom  here  mit  yer  dampt  lies  ?  " 

'^  Qnietly,  sir  1 "  said  the  reyerend  gentleman  ;  ''  don't  get  ex- 
cited. Let  me  shut  the  door  so  that  the  people  in  the  street  won't 
hear  yonr  abnsiye  langoage  to  a  reyerend  gentleman  like  myself 
With  this  he  went  and  shut  the  door. 

Jacob's  eyes  gleamed  with  a  look  of  pleasure  when  the  door  was 
shut.  Some  diabolical  idea  seemed  to  enter  his  mind,  and  the 
ferocity  of  a  tiger  shone  in  eyery  lineament  of  his  countenance. 

"  Yes,  shud  him,"  said  Jacob,  "  shud  him ;  put  loog  oud  yer 
nod  drespassin'  on  mine  bremises ;  mens  somedimes  geds  nogged  in 
ter  het  fer  less  und  dose  tings." 

"I  am  sure  you  would  do  nothing  so  discourteous,"  said  the 
reverend  gentleman,  *^  and  I  will  now  show  you  my  authority  for 
calling  upon  you.  You  will  recognize  this  letter  of  introduction, 
no  doubl^"  and  he  went  close  up  to  him  and  held  within  a  foot  of 
his  eyes  a  gold  snufE-box,  on  seeing  which  Jacob  Moses  turned  blue 
and  shook  worse  than  eyer. 

It  was,  howeyer,  only  for  a  moment  that  he  lost  his  presence  of 
mind.  Putting  his  hand  quickly  under  the  counter,  he  grasped  a 
horse-pistol  he  had  concealed  there,  but  at  the  same  moment  the 
strong  hand  of  the  reyerend  gentleman  seized  him  by  his  long  hair 
and  brought  his  ugly  nose  in  contact  with  the  counter  with  such 
force  that  the  blood  flew  in  aU  directions.  The  pistol  went  off  in 
the  air,  and  the  ball  lodged  in  the  opposite  wall. 

Jacob  Moses  began  to  yell,  **  Mein  Gott,  Fm  gilt  I  he's  a  mur- 
terin'  me  I  yot  ter  teffle  I  do  to  pe  so  dreated  ? "  but,  before  he 
could  be  heard  outside,  the  reyerend  gentleman  hauled  him  oyer 
the  counter  as  if  he  had  been  a  bag  of  feathers  and  stuffed  « 
handkerchief  in  his  mouth,  and,  taking  some  small  stuff  out  of 
his  }X)cket,  tied  his  hands  and  feet,  meantime  leaning  his  whole 
weight  on  Jacob's  body  until  his  eyes  were  protruding  from  the 
sockets. 

Then  the  reyerend  gentleman  went  to  the  door  and  gaye  a  low 
wlustie,  which  reached  the  ears  intended,  and  Tormenteur  stepped 
in  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

''  Lock  it  I "  said  the  reyerend  gentleman,  and  the  click  of  the 
key  was  heard,  at  which  sound  the  face  of  Jacob  presented  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  the  most  abject  terror. 
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**  TSow,  Tormentenr/'  said  the  reyerend,  ''  take  his  gag  out  and 
let  us  hear  him  talk  ;  he  ^ill  tell  ns  all  we  want  to  know/' 

The  gag  was  taken  oat  and  Jacob  began  to  howL  '^  I  yill  dell 
jer  nodding/'  he  yelled.  ^'  I  yill  tie  first  1  I  yiU  dake  ter  law 
ny  yer  I ''  But  the  gag  was  put  in  again,  and  the  strong  hand  of 
Tormenteur  held  it  there  in  anything  bat  a  tender  manner. 

'^  Put  a  tourniquet  on  his  wrist,''  said  the  reyerend  gentleman ; 
and  Tormenteur,  taking  the  instrument  out  of  his  pocket,  applied 
it     *^  Qiye  him  number  two,"  said  the  reyerend. 

Tormenteur  screwed  up  the  tourniquet  the  requisite  number  of 
times,  when  Jacob  squirmed  like  an  eel  on  the  end  of  the  line. 

^*  Now  take  out  the  gag,"  said  the  reyerend  gentleman,  '^  and 
see  what  he  will  say." 

''I  yill  nod  dalk,"  said  Jacob,  ''yer  damptyolf  mit  sheep's  clod* 
ing  I  I'ye  hed  dose  pef ore,  ant  dey  neffer  make  Yacob  Moses 
dalk." 

''  Moses  Grafft,  you  mean,"  said  the  reyerend  gentleman.  At 
that  name  Jacob  gaye  a  groan  and  fell  back  pale  with  rage. 

''Put  in  the  gag,"  said  the  reyerend,  "and  a  tourniquet  on  each 
ankle." 

At  this  announcement  Jacob's  faoe  was  the  picture  of  fear,  but 
he  made  no  sign.  Tormenteur  then  screwed  up  the  two  last  tour- 
niquets to  the  desired  pitch,  and  it  was  yery  eyident,  from  the  con- 
tortions of  Jacob's  face,  limbs,  and  body,  that  he  was  suffering 
dreadful  agonies. 

"  Take  out  the  gag,"  said  the  reyerend  gentleman,  coolly ;  '*  he 
will  talk  now." 

The  gag  was  taken  out  and  Jacob,  gasping,  cried,  ''  Oh,  mein 
Gott  I  dake  dose  dampt  dings  oy  oy  me ;  I  yill  dalk  ash  yer  bleasa 
I'm  tying  py  inches.    Oh,  mein  Gott  I  hay  mershy  ont  me  I " 

The  tourniquets  were  taken  off,  and  Jacob  breathed  again  free 
of  pain. 

"  Vot  hey  I  tun  ter  yer  dot  yer  dread  me  so  ?  Vot  yos  yer  any- 
how ?  Who  tole  yer  dot  name  of  Moses  Grafft  P  Vot  yer  yant? 
Yer  done  proke  mine  ankles  mit  your  dampt  f  oolin'.  Oh  1  mershy  I 
don't  to  dose  dings  no  more.    I  shall  dalk  so  mush  as  yer  blease." 

"That's  all  right,  Jacob,"  said  the  reyerend  gentleman.  "  We 
will  deal  easily  with  you  as  you  deal  truthfully  with  us.  Now  Vux 
a  man  of  business,  and  won't  keep  you  waiting." 

"  Only  to  dink,"  said  Jacob,  "  I,  like  a  dampt  fool,  toog  yer  fox 
an  olt  yool  oy  er  track  spreater,  an  tought  yer  yos  too  yeek  ter 
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standt  up  rnitont  yer  stig,  and  yer  tuk  ant  hantlet  me  as  if  Fd  peen 
a  papy/* 

''Yes/' said  the  reyerend  gentleman,  ''I  always  do  that  way 
when  people  are  unreasonable ;  and  it  is  nothing  to  what  I  can  do." 
''Yell,  I  mush  dalk  to  shafe  mine  life/'  said  Jacob.    ''  Vot  yill 
yer  I  shall  shay  ?    Vot  yer  vant  ter  know  ?  " 

''Moses  OrafFt/'  said  the  reverend  gentleman — at  this  name 
Jacob  greaned— "in  1812  yon  robbed  a  gentleman  living  in  Bowl- 
mg  Green,  and  were  convicted  by  this  snuS-box" — showing  it  to 
him — '^and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years.  You  escaped 
three  months  after  you  were  sentenced,  and  got  out  of  the  country 
in  a  vessel  bound  to  Cuba,  where  you  remained  two  years,  engaged 
in  the  most  despicable  occupations.  Then  you  joined  a  gang  of 
hoQse-breakers  in  New  York,  having  been  sent  away  from  Havana 
by  the  Spanish  authorities.  You  were  engaged  in  the  following 
robberies  from  1814  to  1815,  viz.  :  One  house  in  Park  Place,  No. 
760.  One  jewelrynshop  in  Broadway,  comer  of  Maiden  Lane.  The 
New  York  Bank  was  robbed  the  same  year ;  you  were  engaged  in 
that ;  I  have  all  the  proof.  You  committed  a  street  robbery  in 
company  with  three  others  at  about  the  same  time,  and  you  struck 
a  blow  that  maimed  a  man  for  life.  Then  you  fell  in  with  a  man 
who  was  so  much  your  superior  that  you  have  gone  under  his  di- 
rections ever  since." 

"  Who  ish  dot  vot  givsh  me  directions  ?  "  asked  Jacob,  looking 
wfld. 

"  *  The  Boss,' "  said  the  reverend  gentleman  ;  "  do  you  know 
who  that  is?" 

Jacob  fell  over  and  gave  a  groan.  "  Oh  !  mein  Gott  I  it  ish 
ail  up  mid  us.  I  tole  em  dey'd  proke  ter  bets  mit  der  dampt 
poh'oe.  Oh  I  mein  Qott  I  vot  a  nople  sereierty  der  vos,  all  proke 
ter  pieces  I" 

"Yon  have  been  an  actor  in  all  the  schemes  of  this  noble  so- 
ciety ;  yon  have  been  the  receptacle  of  all  the  stolen  goods  that 
have  disappeared  from  New  York." 

''  Who  tole  you  all  dese  liesh  ?  "  said  Jacob.  "  Fm  a  mere  shild 
in  dose  pizness." 

^'  Yott  kept  the  restaurant  known  as  Hans  Hammel's  retreat, 
and  keep  it  now." 

"  Yell,  vot  of  dot  P"  he  said.  ''  Dese  ish  a  free  guntry,  unt  a 
free  beeples,  ant  I  keeps  an  honesd  resderant." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  reverend  gentieman,  "where  the  Boss  and  all 
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the  members  of  your  noble  society  of  thieyes  meet  to  concoct  their 
deviltry." 

'^  Who  tole  yer  dose  dampt  liesh  can't  brove  it,"  said  Jacobs 
thongh  his  voice  sonnded  very  faint 

"  Do  you  remember  a  small  boy  who  took  service  with  you, 
washed  your  dishes,  and  slept  in  a  barrel,  while  you  fed  him  on 
bones  and  scraps  of  hard  bread  ?  " 

''  Yell,  vot  of  dot  P  He  vas  a  goot  poy,  unt  lifs  at  mine  chop ; 
dot  is  mein  pizness.    I  bay  him  veil ;  he  serfs  me  petter  ash  gooi." 

''He  will  serve  you  no  more,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman. 
''  He  was  my  agent.  He  saw  everything  you  did  ;  he  watched  you 
from  his  barrel  as  a  cat  would  a  rat ;  he  tracked  you  when  you 
went  out  at  midnight,  and  there  is  not  a  haunt  of  yours  to  which 
that  boy  did  not  track  you." 

At  this  announcement  Jacob  groaned,  and  then  burst  into 
tears,  blubbering  like  an  overgrown  boy.  ''Oh  1  mine  Gott  I  dish 
vill  kills  me ;  dose  ish  ter  vorst  uv  all,  dot  poy  vot  I  loff  so,  dot  I 
dort  vos  so  drue  ter  me,  dot  kuld  vash  more  tishes  in  a  minude  dan 
four  vomans,  unt  who  vant  no  closhe,  no  shoes,  unt  only  vun  cake 
shope  a  munth,  ant  five  shents  at  der  ent  uv  ter  munth — oh !  mine 
Gk>tt  I  dish  is  tretful  ingratitute.  Ah,  now  I  rememper  how  dose 
wax  ofer  der  key-hole  vas  proken  vonce,  eh  ?  it  vas  dose  poy  ?  No  I '' 

"Exactly  so,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman.  "We  have  had 
twenty  detectives  on  you  ever  since  you  have  been  engaged  with  the 
Boss,  and  we  know  everjrthing  you  have  done  for  six  years.  A&  for 
the  boy,  he  is  out  of  your  reach.    You  will  never  see  him  again." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Jacob,  "'I  lofe  dat  poy  as  never  I  lofe  any  poy  pe- 
fore,  he  vos  so  goot  unt  so  sheep.    Who  vill  vash  mine  tishes  now  ?  " 

" No  one,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman;  "your  shopwiU  be 
closed.  We  know  all  we  wanted  to  know  about  it.  We  know  every 
man  who  went  into  it.    We  know  all  the  secrets  about  it" 

"  Ant  who  tole  you  all  dose  tings  ?  "  said  Jacob ;  "  unt  I  s'pose 
he  tole  of  der  segret  gloset,  unt  ter  tum-taple,  unt  der  room  uv 
justiz,  unt  ter  pizness-pox,  mit  nails,  unt  all  dot  f  Yot  a  poy  I  vot 
a  poy !  vot  a  beeble  I  unt  I  tort  him  so  goot  1 " 

"  Yes,  he  told  us  all ;  but  if  you  will  be  reasonable  we  will  deal 
gently  with  you«  We  want  you  as  State's  evidence,  to  convict  the 
rest  of  the  party." 

"  TTv  gourse,"  said  Jacob,  "  dot  ish  mine  duties ;  iv  dose  beeblee 
dosh  not  haf  der  shense  ter  keeb  oud  uv  der  gluches  uv  der  law« 
den  dese  ish  mein  duties  to  dell  der  hole  trufE." 
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''  Thaf  8  right,  Jacob  ;  jou  may  yet  live  to  be  a  respectable 
member  of  society.  Bnt  let  me  tell  you  one  thing :  if  yon  trifle 
with  me  in  any  way  I  will  pat  the  screws  to  yon  so  that  yon  wiU 
wish  that  yon  had  never  been  bom.  Kow  show  me  the  hatch  down 
which  yonr  friends  pnt  their  plnnder  last  night." 

'*  Unt,  mein  Gott ! "  said  Jacob,  **  yon  know  dot  too  ?  " 

'*  We  know  ererything.  If  you  wish,  we  will  show  you  how  to 
open  it" 

''  No  I  no  1 "  said  Jacob,  *^  I  yill  be  a  goot  citishen.  I  Till 
maintain  ter  law.  I  yiU  giye  yer  dose  inyermashuns."  He  rose 
up  sorely  and  stiffly  and  pointed  out  a  spring  near  the  counter. 
"  Dot  ish  ter  blace  I " 

*'  How  many  cargoes  hare  you  down  there  now  ? "  asked  the 
reyerend  gentleman. 

''Ah ! "  said  Jacob,  ''  only  ter  Boss,  he  knows  dot.  I  no  more 
pokes  mein  nosh  der  den  I  flyesh ;  all  dot's  ter  Boss's  broberty ;  Yot 
he  knowish  he  knowish  'bout  dose  tings.  Yen  he  say,  '  Sells  dose 
tings,*  dose  tings  is  sole.  Yen  he  say  do  so,  den  efEery  potty  do  so ; 
dot's  all  yot  I  shall  dell  you  'bout  dose  tings,  unt  der  oner  uy  Yacob 
Moses!" 

*'Now  I  will  be  plain  with  you,"  said  the  reyerend  gentleman ; 
''I  want  you  merely  as  State's  eyidence.  I  don't  care  a  snap  to  see 
you  hang.  There  are  so  many  counts  against  you  that  you  would 
haye  to  serye  a  life-time.  No  one  but  myself  has  the  eyidence. 
I  haye  your  acts  for  eyery  month  since  you  returned  from  Cuba. 
No  one  but  myself  and  the  boy  could  appear  against  you." 

''Ah  I  dot  goot  poy,"  said  Jacob  ;  ^'he  prokes  mein  hart.  I 
done  care  for  lif,  dot's  a  fac'." 

"  When  I  break  up  this  gang  I  wHl  place  you  in  safety,  where 
you  can  spend  your  old  age  repenting  of  your  crimes." 

"  Oh  I  no,  goot  sir,"  said  Jacob,  "  not  grimes,  bud  inderskre- 
shuns.  I  yos  let  ayay,  unt  I  kuldn't  help  dose  tings ;  bud  I  haye  a 
shild.  Yot  yill  pecom  uy  her  if  Tacob  Moses  go  ayay  unt  rebent  ? 
Yoi  yill  she  to  ter  lif  ?    Who  yill  dake  care  of  mein  shild  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  reyerend  gentleman,  "  I  will  see  to  that.  I  am 
glad  to  find  in  all  your  wickedness  one  touch  of  nature.  As  you 
deal  with  me  so  I  will  deal  with  you.  At  the  first  act  of  treachery 
I  will  band  you  oyer  to  the  law.  You  may  fly  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  earth,  but  I  will  find  you.  You  can  take  your  choice  to 
hang,  or  giye  up  your  confederates  and  go  free." 

"Sef  peseryashun  ish  der  fust  law  mid  nadure,"  said  Jacob. 
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If  I  Tonld  keep  mein  het  on  mein  shoulder,  I  mush  keeb  frents 
mit  der  hankmana.  If  I  mush  keeb  frents  mit  der  shark,  I  mush 
do  Tot  der  pilod-fishes  do— dot's  rot  I  mush  do  I '' 

''Now/'  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  ''you  must  go  with  me. 
Qo  quietly ;  I  will  take  care  of  these  premises.'' 

"  Dese  bremishes  ish  nod  mein,"  said  Jacob.  "  Der  dakes  care 
ov  derself." 

"  Until  I  learn  to  have  confidence  in  you,  you  must  submit  to  a 
little  restraint  for  a  few  days.  Now  supply  me  with  a  box  of  each 
kind  of  wafers  you  use  in  your  pursuit" 

"Oh  1  mein  Oott  I"  said  Jacob,  "you  knows  dot  alsho ;  yot 
don't  yer  knows  ?"  and  he  pointed  to  his  desk.  "Ah  I  dot  goot 
leedle  poy,  he  sawed  dose  wafer  voncje  yen  I  drop  a  pox  on  ter  der 
floor.  Yell,  yell,  yot  a  worlt  I  unt  yot  a  beebles  I  unt  he  yos  a 
goot  leedle  poy,  eh  ?  Yes,  I  yill  go  quiet,  bud  be  coot  unt  kint 
ter  Yacob.    I'm  an  olt  mans  an  only  indishkreshuns  1 " 

"  We  will  go,  then,"  said  the  reyerend  gentleman.  His  arms 
and  legs  being  released,  Jacob  arose,  very  sore  and  shaky  and  yeiy 
much  unnenred.  Tormenteur  helped  him  out  and  into  the  wagon* 
The  reyerend  gentleman  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket.  Then  they  droye  to  Allan  Dare's  house  and  got  out.  Jacob 
was  led  up-stairs  to  a  back  room,  with  a  window  looking  into  the 
back  yard.  The  window  was  heayily  grated,  the  inner  door  consist- 
ing of  a  heayy  iron  grating ;  this  was  the  only  sign  of  a  prison. 
The  room  was  neatly  furnished,  and  contained  a  good  bed. 

"  There,  Jacob,  make  yourself  comfortable ;  there  are  cigars  and 
wine,  and  I  wiU  send  you  a  good  supper." 

"Der  fust  dime  dat  I  shall  sleeb  mitout  er  balder  mid  mein 
necks  fur  den  year ;  but,  mein  Gott  I  yot  yill  der  mens  do  yen  dej 
miss  Yacob  Moses  P  " 

"  I'll  attend  to  that,  Jacob ;  so  good-night" 

When  the  door  closed  on  him,  Jacob  listened  until  the  footsteps 
were  lost  to  hearing.  Then  he  got  up  and  cautiously  b^;an  to  re- 
connoiter.  There  was  a  tinder-box  on  the  mantel,  and  steel  and 
flint,  and  he  lit  the  candle.  Then  he  began  to  peer  cautiously  all 
around  the  room,  and  examined  the  grating  to  the  windows. 

"Ah  I  dots  yot  I  gall  er  solit  yinder-vrame ;  nod  a  yile  effer 
makes  a  marks  on  dot,"  he  said,  talking  to  himself.  Then  he  ex- 
amined the  door.  "  Mein  Oott  I  mein  Gott ! "  he  said,  "  dish  doors 
mush  be  mate  to  keeb  ter  teff el  fast  No  hobes  I  no  hobes  I  no 
hobes !    I'm  a  brishoner,  unt  no  mishtake  I " 
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*^Yea,  Jacob/'  said  a  yoice  from  a  hole  in  the  wall  oyerhead; 
''and  if  you  were  to  get  out,  the  dog  would  tear  you  to  pieces." 

*'0h,  mein  Qott  1  *' exclaimed  Jacob,  **Pm  losht  I  Fmloshtl 
Vot  er  dampt  fool  I  vos  yen  I  knowt  dot  mans  knowt  efferydings 
I  doose  I  bud  I  yos  only  inderskretcheus  unt  kurous  to  know  how 
ter  confint  ter  teflel  yen  ter  got  him"-^nd  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  bed  and  groaned  aloud.  He  knew  now  that  there  was  an 
eye  on  him,  sleeping  or  waking,  and  that  it  would  be  no  use  for  him 
to  do  otherwise  than  he  was  told,  if  he  did  not  want  to  hang.  At 
fiye  o'clock,  dinner^  or  supper,  as  he  chose  to  call  it,  was  taken  in 
to  him  by  Tormenteur,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  reflections  until 
next  morning. 

At  three  o'clock  Belette  called  on  Allan  Dare,  according  to  in- 
structions. 

''I  haye  been  in  the  store  of  Jacob  Moses,"  said  Allan  Dare, 
''  and  I  haye  learned  all  I  want  to  know.  But  as  you  will  haye  to 
conduct  the  expedition  to-morrow  night,  go  to-night  and  see  where 
to  put  your  forces.  The  plunder  is  all  under  the  floor,  which  has 
no  apparent  opening,  but  near  the  middle  of  the  counter  you  will 
find  a  steel  spring ;  touch  that,  and  the  hatch  will  open.  Examine 
the  hold,  to  see  if  there  is  any  outlet,  and,  if  there  is  none,  to-mor- 
row night,  when  they  are  all  down  there,  shut  the  hatch  down  on 
them.  It  may  saye  bloodshed.  If  they  don't  all  go  below,  slam  the 
hatch  down  all  the  same,  and  secure  those  aboye.  English  Charley 
will  giye  you  ten  of  his  best  men  to  hide  in  the  store  until  the  time 
for  action  comes.  These,  with  your  four,  who  will  be  the  ones  to 
make  the  rush,  will  be  enough  to  make  a  complete  capture.  Let 
each  man  take  two  pairs  of  double-barreled  pistols,  club,  and  knife. 
English  Charley  will  guard  the  outside  with  six  men.  If  there  is 
any  outlet  to  the  upper  store,  block  it  up  to-night.  Jacob  is  a 
prisoner,  and  won't  disturb  you.  No  wafers  will  be  posted  to-night ; 
the  pirates  won't  moye.  To-morrow  night  you  must  post  a  wafer 
in  the  same  place  at  Jacob's  boozing-den.  One  thing  more  :  the 
moment  you  make  your  attack,  jump  to  the  door,  lock  it,  and  take 
out  the  key.  Use  clubs  as  much  as  possible,  and  pistols  only  as  a 
last  resort.  Haye  a  yan  to  take  away  the  prisoners,  and  appoint  one 
man  to  attend  to  the  signal  lights.  Don't  fail.  I  must  leaye  town. 
Keep  all  the  prisoners  secured  in  double  irons  on  board  the  schooner 
until  my  return.  Don't  eyen  let  the  chief  of  police  know  the  whole 
result,  but  merely  report  the  capture  of  dock-thieyes.  I  will  be 
back  the  morning  after  the  capture,  if  possible.  Now  you  know  all. " 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

LOVEBS'  VOWS. 

The  morning  after  the  erents  we  haye  been  narrating  oocnrred, 
Louise  Morton  had  arranged  to  driye  Commander  Conrad  out  in 
the  pony  phaeton. 

The  commander  was  recoyering  rapidly  of  his  wonnd,  bat  there 
still  remained  feyer^  with  symptoms  of  great  weariness  and  nausea. 
Dr.  Bones^  the  surgeon,  could  not  understand  them.  There  was 
an  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body 
remained  higher  than  was  desirable.  ''Pray  God/'  he  said,  ''that 
pyemia  does  not  exist. ''  He  thought  that  fresh  air  would  probably 
do  good,  and  he  approyed  of  the  ride. 

Chic  droye  to  the  door  at  the  appointed  time,  and  met  there 
Mr.  Yere  Saye,  who  was  standing  with  a  beautifully  silyer-mounted 
whip  in  his  hand,  with  the  initials  "L.  M."  on  the  handle  in 
large,  deep-cut  letters. 

Commander  Conrad  came  out,  leaning  on  George  May's  arm, 
who  was  helping  him  tenderly,  while  Miss  Morton  was  following, 
carrying  a  small  basket  containing  refreshments,  cordials,  etc,  in 
case  the  inyalid  should  become  languid. 

As  Louise  approached,  Yere  Saye  bowed  to  her  and  placed  the 
whip  in  her  hand.  "There  ! "  said  he,  "your  outfit  is  now  com- 
plete.   No  lady  in  New  York  has  a  handsomer  turn-out '' 

She  thanked  him  kindly,  and  he  handed  her  into  the  phaeton, 
placed  the  reins  in  her  hands,  and  told  her  how  to  hold  them  to  the 
best  adyantage.  He  shook  hands  with  Commander  Conrad  and 
then  helped  him  in  by  the  side  of  the  young  lady. 

The  phaeton  droye  off.  Miss  Morton  handling  the  reins  with 
much  grace  and  dexterity,  considering  that  she  had  driyen  so  little. 
She  turned  the  heads  of  the  horses  into  the  first  road  they  met 
leading  into  the  country.  "  I  will  show  you,''  said  she,  "  the  fa- 
mous Catskill  Mountains,  of  which  you  haye  no  doubt  read. 
Washington  Irying  has  made  these  parts  famous  by  his  story  of  Bip 
Yan  Winkle." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  haye  read  it ;  but,  Miss  Morton,  there  is  a 
story  I  would  tell  you  that  is  far  more  interesting  to  me.  Yon 
can  not  teU  how  I  haye  longed  for  this  moment,  that  I  might 
thank  you  for  all  your  kind  sympathy  and  attention.    I  would 
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take  a  dozen  such  wounds  to  be  tended  but  one  honr  by  jon.  I 
have  been  drifting  all  mj  life  throngh  the  currents  of  the  restless 
ocean  without  an  object^  without  an  aim  in  life^  and  never  thought 
to  reach  some  sheltered  coTe  where  I  could  be  safe  from  the  storms 
of  wild  emotion  that  beset  men  in  my  profession/' 

Louise's  heart  beat  rapidly  as  he  commenced  in  this  strain,  and 
she  had  a  premonition  of  what  was  coming.  Just  at  this  moment 
she  turned  an  angle  of  the  road,  and  there,  directly  in  her  path,  she 
beheld  Edgar  Lane  sauntering  slowly  along  with  his  head  down 
and  his  hands  behind  him,  eyidently  absorbed  in  his  own  reflec- 
tions, which  seemed  to  be  of  no  very  pleasant  kind. 

The  carriage  was  dose  upon  him  before  he  heard  it,  but  he 
turned  round  before  it  reached  him,  and,  looking  up,  he  showed  a 
haggard,  pale  face,  and  deep-sunken,  large  eyes,  proclaiming  a  heart 
full  of  misery  and  despair. 

As  the  phaeton  passed,  he  faced  it  with  a  flushed  countenance, 
and  indignation  flashing  from  his  formerly  subdued  eyes.  Looking 
at  the  two  as  if  he  would  annihilate  them,  he  did  not  bow,  nor  take 
any  further  notice  of  them.  Louise  Morton  wished  she  could  hare 
struck  him  with  the  pole,  and  crushed  his  body  with  hoo&  and 
wheels  until  all  the  breath  was  out  of  it. 

*^  Who  is  that  peculiar-looking  young  man  ?  ^  asked  the  com- 
mander. ''  I  have  seen  him  wandering  about  your  grounds  sev- 
eral times,  and  in  a  moody  way.    His  mind  seems  to  be  unsettled.'' 

^'Ko,"  replied  Louise,  ''he  is  an  insolent  dependent  of  my 
father's,  who  has  so  pampered  and  petted  him  that  he  forgets  the 
respect  due  to  his  superiors." 

''But  what  is  his  name,  and  what  his  station?  He  strikes  me 
as  particularly  rude,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  defiant" 

"  His  name,"  said  Louise,  "  is  Edgar  Lane.  He  is  my  father's 
aecretary ;  but  dismiss  him  from  your  thoughts ;  the  words  you 
were  speaking  when  we  met  him  are  much  more  intei^sting  to  me." 

"Are  you  then,  indeed,  interested  in  what  I  was  saying?    I 

was  then  in  the  realms  of  enchantment,  and  would  ere  this  have 

poured  out  my  soul  to  you  had  it  not  been  for  yon  rude  churL    I 

hope  it  will  not  be  my  doom  to  wrestle  with  the  tides  of  fate,  and, 

just  when  I  am  about  to  reach  the  promised  land,  to  be  thrown 

back  upon  the  rushing  surf,  floating  amid  the  waste  and  desolate 

ocean  of  life  without  a  hope  to  cheer  me  on.    Tou  have  touched 

my  heart,  Miss  Morton,  as  no  woman  ever  has.    I  have  known  you 

but  ten  days,  but  that  has  seemed  an  eternity  to  me.    It  may  be 
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presumption  in  me  to  address  you  on  such  a  subject  in  so  short  a 
time^  and  in  your  father's  absence^  yet  I  can  not  wait ;  I  must  hear 
my  doouL  My  lore  for  you  is  consuming  my  yery  soul,  and  in  my 
feyerish  dreams  of  late  I  have  seen  nothing  but  you,  always  fleeing 
from  me,  always  escaping  my  love,  and  a  river  of  blood  between  us. 
That  I  imagine  was  the  effect  of  feyer — but  tell  me,  you  your- 
self, what  is  to  be  my  fate  ?  " 

She  turned  her  full  dark  eyes  upon  him,  filled  with  loye  and 
passion,  and  put  her  left  hand  in  his,  while  she  drove  the  ponies 
with  the  other.  ^'Ihave  loved  you,"  she  murmured,  ''from  the 
first  moment  I  knew  you.  I  never  dreamed  what  love  was  tiU  then ; 
and  when  you  were  wounded,  and  I  feared  you  might  die,  I  thought 
my  heart  would  break.     Will  this  content  you  ? '' 

''Oh I  ten  thousand  times  content  me,"  exclaimed  Conrad. 
"  This  is  a  gleam  of  sunshine  such  as  seldom  enters  man's  heart 
Youth,  beauty,  and  love,  such  as  no  romance  could  picture — ^aU 
mine  when  I  felt  as  if  I  stood  on  a  precipice,  ready  to  be  cast  into 
the  waters,  or  on  to  rocks  below.  Oh  I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  the  new  life  you  have  put  into  me  I  I  bring  you  a  love 
as  pure  as  that  of  a  virgin.  I  never  saw  a  woman  before  that  could 
raise  a  sentiment  in  me.  We  will  mingle  our  lives  like  the  waters 
of  two  silver  streams  fresh  from  the  mountain*rocks.  You  are  too 
young  ever  to  have  known  the  feeling  of  love." 

"  I  ?  "  said  Louise,  blushing.  "  I  never  dreamed  of  the  feeling 
until  I  saw  you.  How  could  I  ?  "  and  she  told  this  lie  as  coolly  as 
if  it  was  a  common  event  Then  the  happiness  that  she  gained  at 
such  peril  to  herself  rushed  to  her  face,  and  her  eyes  glowed  with  a 
softened  light,  which  made  her  look  more  than  beautiful.  She  cat 
the  horses  with  a  wild  delight,  until  they  fairly  flew  along  the  high- 
way. The  mile-stones  passed  almost  as  quick  as  thought  The 
ponies,  excited  at  the  too  frequent  touch  of  the  whip,  were  i«triy^g 
along  like  mad,  and  the  commander  had  to  remind  her  that  hoiaee 
had  feelings,  and  should  be  driven  carefully. 

"Oh  I "  she  replied,  " Mr.  Vere  Saye  told  me  I  could  not  hiurt 
them,  that  they  were  as  'tough  as  whitleather,'  and  that  I  miglit 
drive  them  as  fast  as  I  liked.  Ah  I  I  am  so  happy  that  I  feel  as  if 
I  wanted  to  fly  through  the  air  and  not  travel  like  a  tortoise.  Xhe 
blood  is  coursing  through  my  veins  like  a  mountain-torrent  Xiet 
me  be  happy,  dear  Ware,  to  the  top  of  my  bent" 

The  ponies  seemed  to  have  partaken  of  her  spirit  as  she  lashed 
them  again  and  again,  and  they  now  had  got  into  a  full  gallop,  the 
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trot  no  longer  satisfying  her  impatience.  They  got  the  bits  be- 
tween their  teeth,  and  they  now  fairly  flew  along  the  road,  P&jii^g 
their  compliments  to  the  foot-passengers  by  coyering  them  with  the 
whirling  dnst  thrown  np  by  hoofs  and  wheels. 

''Yon'U  kill  yonr  horses,  darling/'  said  Gonrad;  ''hold  them 
in  if  you  can,  or  let  me  help  yon.  Tonll  kill  yourself,  too,  if  you 
don't  look  out,  for,  if  we  should  happen  to  meet  a  team  coming  this 
way,  you  or  it  would  be  wrecked  to  a  certainty." 

**  Oh  I  not  yet,"  she  said  ;  'Met  me  enjoy  my  happiness  while  it 
lasts.  Who  knows  how  soon  it  may  come  to  an  end  ?  Life's  joys 
are  Tery  fleeting."  And  she  snapped  her  sharp-cutting  whip  into 
her  ponies'  flanks,  and  on  they  flew.  She  was  cruel  by  nature.  It 
never  struck  her  that  the  ponies  were  suffering  acutely,  physically, 
though  their  energy  and  spirit  carried  them  on.  What  did  she 
care  ?  She  had  secured  Conrad's  loye,  and  damned  the  life  of  an- 
other; and  when  she  thought  of  this  and  the  final  penalty  she 
might  hare  to  pay,  she  gaye  more  stinging  outs  to  the  horses. 

Conrad  looked  on  admiringly,  because  he  loyed  courage  eyen  in 
a  woman.  He  thought  he  had  neyer  dreamed  of  anything  so  beau- 
tiful as  this  girl  as  she  droye  so  madly,  leaning  forward  with  her 
eyes  earnestly  fixed  before  her,  h^  lips  partly  opened,  and  joy  in 
eyery  look.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was  driying  to  reach  a  goal,  had 
distanced  all  competitors,  and  that  the  prize  was  full  in  sight. 

"My  braye  girl,"  he  said  at  last,  laying  his  hands  upon  the 
reins,  "  I  must  exercise  my  authority  to  saye  your  life  and  that  of 
the  horses." 

"  Oh  1  not  yet,"  she  exclaimed,  "not  yet  Ten  minutes  more 
of  this  happiness ;  let  me  enjoy  my  prime  of  loye.  This  is  loye's 
spring  to  me ;  don't  trample  on  its  fiowers ;  do  not  nip  its  buds 
-with  frosty  speculations.  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  fuUness  of  my  first 
delight.  Eyerything  looks  so  new  and  fresh  to  me  to-day;  the  buds 
and  all  look  so  new,  and  the  blue  heayens  smile  with  the  melting 
tenderness  of  loye.  See  how  bright  the  sun  is,  how  clear  and  sweet 
the  air  as  it  comes  perfumed  with  the  smell  of  mountain-pines. 
Oh  I  stop  me  not  yet ;  the  goal  is  in  sight  where  I  would  lead  my 
loye  to  rest  Think  not  I'll  driye  against  that  silyer  wall  of  the 
Catakill  Mountains  and  injure  you ;  I  loye  you  too  much  for  that 
liet  me  but  reach  the  goal  I  seek,  where  the  fairies  meet  by  moon- 
light, and  the  west  winds  blow  the  softest  zephyrs  laden  with  the 
sweetest  breath  of  heayen,  and  then  the  deluge,  for  what  I  care  ! 
Wait  I  wait  I  we  turn  in  here.    Don't  grasp  my  hand  so  neryously. 
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See  that  giant  oak  ahead — that  trickling  stream  from  the  steep  wall 
of  mountain  I  There  1  help  me  now ;  year  strength  and  mine  will 
stop  these  wayward  horses,  or  else  they'll  pass  the  Elysian  Fields 
and  plung  ns  into  Tartarus. '* 

Conrad  seized  the  reins  in  his  strong  hands,  and,  though  weak 
from  his  wound,  the  horses  soon  found  they  had  a  master  at  the 
reins.  The  hard  driying  began  to  tell  upon  their  muscles,  and, 
missing  the  sharp  wounds  made  in  their  flanks  by  the  cruel  lash, 
they  stopped,  quiyering  and  panting,  beneath  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  an  oak,  whose  top  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  oyer- 
hanging  edge  of  a  mountain-clifE. 

^^See  there!''  cried  Louise,  with  sparkling  eyes.  ''Does  not 
this  repay  us  ?  Where  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  spot  for  lore's 
trysting-place  ?  At  our  feet  a  winding  river  flows  like  a  small 
streak  of  silver  thread,  while  the  mountain  thrusts  its  pines  into  the 
douds,  which  seem  to  lie  at  anchor  over  its  nodding  crest"  In  her 
glee  she  jumped  from  the  phaeton  and  clapped  her  hands. 

''This  is  beautiful,  indeed,"  said  Oonrad;  ''but  oh  I  Louise, 
you  are  the  goddess  of  the  scene.  Yet,  my  love,  in  our  transports 
over  this  beauteous  spot  let  us  not  be  forgetful  of  the  duty  we  owe 
to  these  dumb  beasts,  whom  God  has  not  imbued  with  an  imagina- 
tion to  enjoy  this  lovely  spot.  See  how  they  tremble,  and  see  how 
the  foam  stands  on  their  fretted  flanks.  This  western  breeze,  so 
cool  and  pleasant  to  us,  would  soon  be  death  to  them." 

He  took  the  horse-covers,  which  the  stableman  had  thrown 
thoughtfully  into  the  seat-box,  and  put  them  carefully  over  the 
horses'  smoking  backs;  then  he  loosened  the  check-reins  which 
kept  their  handsome  heads  high.  They  lowered  them  near  the 
ground,  all  their  style  gone,  their  eyes  dim,  and  looking  as  if  they 
would  never  reach  their  homes  again. 

"  You  are  a  hard  driver,  my  sweet  one,"  he  said ;  "see  how 
melancholy  the  poor  horses  look." 

"  It  was  my  anxiety  to  show  you  this  spot.  I  feared  it  would 
fly  away,  and  I  not  live  to  sit  here  with  you." 

He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and,  drawing  her  to  him,  pressed  upon 
her  willing  lips  bis  first  sweet  kiss  of  love.  There  was  no  coyness 
there,  no  maiden  modesty  gazing  with  timid  glances  into  her  lover's 
eye,  no  look  of  startled  dove  as  the  shadow  of  its  mate  with  cooing 
tenderness  comes  floating  o'er  the  quiet  nook  where  she  sits  to  re- 
ceive her  lover  with  innocent  bashfulness.  No,  there  was  none  of 
that  sweet  innocence,  the  reflection  of  early  May,  which  men  so 
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lore  in  those  they  have  won,  and  where  the  blnshes  of  childhood 
3ret  linger  on  the  cheek  of  later  Jnne.  There  was  passion  in  her 
eyes  and  longing  on  her  Tolnptaous  lips,  and  the  heaving  of  her 
breast  showed  the  tumnlt^ioas  feelings  of  her  heart 

But  she  pnlled  herself  away  from  his  embraces  when  he  began 
to  look  with  eager  lore  into  her  soft^  roluptnous  eyes.  She  ran  to 
the  phaeton  and  took  ont  the  mg^  and  laid  it  on  the  bright  green 
grass.  Then  she  took  out  sereral  shawls  and  laid  them  on  the  rug. 
The  pillow,  intended  to  be  placed  behind  Oonrad  to  make  him 
comfortable,  she  stood  against  the  body  of  the  old  oak,  while  the 
soft  corduroy  cushions  were  arranged  for  seats. 

Then  the  basket  of  refreshments  was  placed  upon  the  rug  and 
a  wide  napkin  spread.  A  bottle  of  champagne  frappi^  {lartly  melted 
but  still  icy  cool,  was  produced ;  a  small  bottle  of  sherry  next ; 
then  cordials,  followed  by  a  cold  pouht,  a  glass  case  of  paii  de  fois 
ffras,  tiny  slices  of  tongue,  two  small  silver  plates  and  golden  knives, 
and  acme  beautiful  small,  white  loaves  of  bread. 

While  Louise  was  arranging  these  things  Oonrad  devoured  her 
with  his  eyes,  and  asked  himself  a  hundred  times,  ''Can  this 
beautiful  being  be  mine  in  heart  and  soul  f  Am  I  to  have  and  to 
hold  her  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ?'' 

When  she  had  -  finished  her  pleasant  task  she  rose,  flushed  and 
beautiful.  '^  There,  dear  Ware,''  she  said,  **  this  is  a  feast  fit  for  a 
king ;  and  you  shall  be  my  king  to-day — ^the  only  king  I  shall  ever 
want  in  this  life.  Now,  look  at  this  beautiful  spot,  fit  only  for  the 
abode  of  love.  These  wide-spreading  branches,  where  the  sun  never 
intrudes,  make  our  summer  palace ;  this  lovely  grotto,  with  its 
sQver  spring,  and  the  murmuring  music  from  its  trickling  waters, 
give  us  the  nectar  of  the  gods  ;  these  vast  fields,  with  their  golden- 
hued  trees,  their  crimson  and  golden  grasses ;  these  gay  buttercups, 
and  clumps  of  Virginia  creepers,  are  our  garden  parterres ;  and  these 
red-breasted  robins,  fattening  upon  the  fall  cedar-berries,  the  golden 
falcon  sailing  over  our  heads  in  quest  of  prey,  the  darting  swallows 
skimming  near  our  feet,  and  shivering  blue-birds  mourning  the 
approach  of  winter,  will  be  our  subjects. 

''  Here  we  wiU  reign  aU  day,  monarchs  of  all  we  survey.  Our 
muflic  shall  be  that  of  the  soft  wind  as  it  sighs  through  the  old  oak- 
leaTCS,  making  sweeter  melody  than  the  JBoliAn  harps;  and,  if 
that  does  not  content  you,  I  will  siug  you  soft  love-songs  that  will 
send  70U  into  heavenly  slumbers.  This  is  my  prime  of  love  ;  I  in- 
tend to  be  happy  to-day,  if  never  more.    Does  this  content  you  P" 
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ske  said,  going  up  to  him  and  placing  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  drew  her  to  him,  and  she  went  willingly  into  his  arms,  and  he 
ooyered  her  face,  lips^  and  eyes  with  his  kisses. 

^'  0  heaven-bom  girl  I "  he  exclaimed^  looking  at  her  with  rap- 
ture. ^^  No  king  on  earth  had  ever  such  a  queen^  or  ever  reigned 
oyer  such  a  realm  as  this,  whose  subjects  all  worship  the  queen  with 
loye,  where  the  plants  and  flowers  all  bow  down  at  her  approach 
and  let  their  incense  arise  in  her  honor  to  the  skies,  and  where 
the  king  only  lives  in  her  love,  which  is  the  light  of  his  existence.'' 

She  still  lay  in  his  arms,  looking  up  at  him  with  her  gazelle- 
like,  passionate  eyes,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  linger  there  for  ever. 
^^Ahl"  she  said,  '^how  I  have  dreamed  of  this  hour,  and  it  is 
mine  at  last ! "  He  clasped  her  to  his  bosom  wildly,  and  then  she 
tore  herself  away. 

*^  Here,"  she  said,  ^'  sit  here  against  the  tree,  and  this  soft  pil- 
low will  rest  you.  If  the  fairies  don't  come  to  serve  us,  I  will  do  it 
myself.  Here  is  some  iced  champagne ;  it  will  cool  your  parched 
lips,  and  I  will  join  you  in  a  toast  of  love.  Our  hearts  will 
respond  to  each  other  with  sympathizing  sighs.  This  champagne 
is  life's  oblivion ;  it  weeds  the  mind  of  noxious  vapors,  and  scares 
away  the  shadows  that  would  enter  into  our  souls,  if  we  would  let 
them.  Let  our  glasses  kiss  and  kiss  again,  and  let  angels  breathe 
the  spirit  of  love  into  these  crystal  fountains." 

They  drank  together,  and  the  refreshing  beverage  brought  the 
color  to  Conrad's  pale  cheeks  and  the  sparkle  to  his  eye.  *^  More, 
Louise,"  he  cried ;  '^  this  is  the  nectar  made  for  drooping  souls. 
Were  I  on  a  barren  isle  with  you,  and  all  was  desolate  around^ 
these  precious  drops  would  make  the  arid  sands  look  bright,  the 
glassy  sea  look  beautifuL  More,  Louise,  and  drink  with  me." 
They  drank  again,  and  closed  the  bumper  with  a  loving  kiss. 

'^  Now  my  king  must  eat,"  said  Louise  ;  ''it  will  not  do,  in  your 
weak  state,  to  drink  without  taking  solid  food.  Here  is  a  poulet, 
young  and  tender,  here  some  tongue,  and  here  a  box  otpati — ^take 
that  which  you  like  best."  They  sat  and  ate  under  the  branches  of 
that  majestic  oak,  as  if  it  was  their  palace  and  there  was  no  other 
world  than  this. 

The  generous  wine  had  made  Gonrad  feel  like  a  new  man. 
When  he  first  started  out  he  felt  worn  and  weary,  but  now  all  had 
changed.  His  spirits  had  all  returned  to  him ;  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
never  been  wounded,  and  the  past  was  but  a  dream.  His  eloquence 
all  came  back  to  him,  and  he  sat  and  talked  to  her  in  glowing  Ian- 
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gnage  of  the  time  to  oome  when  he  would  eonyey  her  to  his  lordly 
home  in  the  yaUey  of  Virginia,  where  a  spaoioos  mansion  would 
reoeiye  her,  and  where  slayes  wonld  bow  down  to  her  and  worship 
her  as  queen ;  how  his  grand  old  father  and  his  graceful  mother 
would  reoeiye  her  with  the  courtesy  of  king  and  queen,  and  how 
his  beautiful  sisters  would  delight  to  be  her  hand-maidens.  He 
told  her  of  that  loyely  climate,  where  the  heat  of  summer  neyer 
troubled,  and  where  the  frosts  of  winter  were  tempered  by  the 
breath  of  May ;  where  the  clematis  bloomed  nearly  all  the  winter 
through,  and  where  the  Virginia  creeper  only  lost  its  green  in  the 
first  part  of  December,  to  put  on  its  gorgeous  winter  liyery  of  red. 

He  painted  a  pretty  picture  to  her,  to  which  she  loyed  to  listen, 
her  full  eyes  drinking  in  eyery  word  he  said,  and  each  word  en- 
grayed,  as  he  uttered  it,  on  her  swelling  heart  She  crept  closer  to 
him  and  took  his  hand,  twined  her  slender  fingers  around  his  mus- 
cular ones,  as  the  tender  yine  clings  to  the  hardy  oak.  His  arm 
slid  around  her  slender  waist,  and  there  they  sat  and  talked  until 
the  glory  of  the  day  began  to  wane  and  sunny  skies  began  to  clothe 
themselyes  with  a  sober  gladness,  more  akin  to  the  feelings  of  loye 
that  burned  in  these  two  hearts. 

They  saw  no  change  in  earth  or  air ;  they  only  saw  the  changes 
in  each  other's  eyes,  a  loyelier  spirit  in  the  richness  of  the  tinted 
trees,  and  the  sun's  declining  rays  lighting  the  autumn  woods  with 
richer  dyes. 

Again  they  drank  to  each  other's  lasting  loye  in  the  sparkling 
champagne.  The  crystal  water  at  their  feet  had  no  charm  for  them. 
The  gentle  winds  were  kissing  the  blushing  leayes ;  the  feathered 
tribes,  full  of  sweet  warbling,  were  filling  the  woods  with  lays  of 
loye.  All  nature  was  attuned  to  gladness,  while  all  around  there  was 
such  glory  in  the  scene  that  their  hearts,  subdued  with  passion, 
longed  to  linger  amid  these  heayenly  haunts. 

She  lay  with  her  head  upon  his  heart,  forgetful  there  was  any- 
thing else  on  earth  but  him ;  and  he,  with  her  tempting  lips  so  close 
to  hia  own  and  her  fragrant  breath  mingling  with  his,  and  caress- 
ing hifl  glowing  cheek,  would  often  stoop  and  linger  with  passionate 
fenror  on  the  tempting  fruit  till  prudence  told  him  it  was  time  to 
go.  And  yet  how  hard  to  tear  one's  self  away  from  such  a  heayen 
of  bliss  I  Her  eyes  were  as  soft  as  the  doye's  when  cooing  with  her 
mate,  her  lips  quiyered  with  emotion,  her  arms  were  thrown  around 
his  neck,  and  she  murmured,  **  0  my  king,  how  I  loye  you  I 
Who  knows  but  what  a  tornado  may  come  to  tear  this  all  away  i*^ 
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One  long,  loying  kiss  he  pieesed  upon  her  lips.  ^^  Come/'  he 
said,  ''we  must  go  home  now ;  the  sun  is  descending  in  the  west- 
em  sky ;  it  is  getting  kte.'' 

''  Not  yet  I "  she  exclaimed, ''  not  yet  I  This  is  my  prime  of 
love.  Who  knows  what  to-morrow  will  bring  ?  and  the  birds  which 
sing  the  birth  of  our  loye  this  ere  may  sing  our  requiem  to-morrow. 
Oh  1  not  yet,  not  yet  1 " 

But  he  was  more  strong  than  she.  ''  No,''  he  said,  ''  the  falling 
shadows  bid  us  to  depart  Let  us  hare  nothing  to  regret  for  the 
hours  of  happiness  we  have  spent  under  this  noble  tree.  We  will 
come  again,  and  here  with  you,  to  make  the  minutes  fly  cheerily, 
I  will  soon  regain  my  shattered  health.  We  must  drive  the  horses 
home  carefully,  or  they  will  not  recoyer  from  this  day's  work  with- 
out some  nursing." 

''  Oh  1 "  said  Louise,  ''  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  walk  them  all  the 
way,  for  then  I  shall  be  the  longer  with  my  king.  I  would  not  get 
home  till  midnight  if  I  had  my  way." 

''  That  would  never  do,"  he  said.  ''  I  see  I  shall  have  to  teadi 
you  prudence,  Louise." 

Had  he  not  lost  his  head  with  blinding  love  he  would  have  seen 
that  here  was  no  shrinking,  blushing  brooklet,  running  calmly  on 
its  way  to  the  sea,  feeling  its  course  carefully  amid  the  rocks  and 
other  obstructions,  and  shunning  the  kisses  of  the  noonday  sun, 
but  a  wild,  impetuous  torrent,  that  bounded  through  hills  and  val- 
leys, carrying  everything  before  it.  He  found  it  out  later,  to  hia 
cost. 

The  blankets  were  taken  from  the  horses,  the  other  articles 
placed  within  the  vehicle,  and  they  slowly  started  on  their  way 
home.  The  horses  were  stiff,  and  seemed  scarcely  able  to  drag 
their  weary  limbs  along ;  but  Louise  did  not  care  how  slow  they 
went,  as  long  as  she  could  sit  beside  her  king  and  listen  to  him 
telling  her  of  his  love,  and  discoursing  of  that  Southern  home  to 
where  he  longed  so  much  to  take  her. 

At  length  the  horses'  jointe  became  more  supple  from  use,  and 
they  went  along  more  rapidly,  but  it  was  nearly  dark  as  they  ap- 
proached the  bend  in  the  road  where  they  had  met  Edgar  Lane  on 
their  way  out.  They  saw  a  figure  standing  on  the  bank  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  Louise's  heart  bounded  with  fear.  ''  What  if  it  is 
he,"  she  said  to  herself,  **  and  he  should  shoot  me  ?  Well,  I  will 
die  at  the  side  of  my  king,"  and  she  whipped  up  the  horses.  As 
they  passed  they  saw  the  figure  of  Edgar  Lane  looking  at  them  with 
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a  threatening  countenance,  as  he  stood  with  folded  arms  until  they 
were  out  of  sight. 

''What  a  singolar  young  man  I ''  said  the  commander.  ''Do 
you  think  he  has  been  there  ever  since  we  left  ?  He  must  be  wrong 
in  his  mind/' 

"No/' said  Louise,  "he  takes  a  morning  and  eyening  walk, 
and  we  happened  to  encounter  him  in  both ;  but  he  is  insolent,  and 
papa  shall  know  of  his  conduct.  He  is  not  worth  thinking  about." 
When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  every  one  was  anxious  to  know 
what  had  kept  them,  for  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  had  been  felt  about 
them«  Vere  Saye  was  at  the  door  when  the  phaeton  drove  up,  and 
he, stepped  forward  to  help  Louise  out.  As  he  took  her  hand  and 
landed  her  on  the  ground  he  whispered,  "  Did  the  grotto  pay,  and 
bring  you  the  happiness  you  anticipated  ?" 

"J^isolent  I''  she  said,  flashing  her  eyes  at  him,  "you  will  not 
let  nme  like  you  if  I  wilL  To-day  I  saw  the  trembling  partridge 
hiding  in  the  fern  from  the  hawk — again  I  scent  an  enemy  I "  and 
she  rushed  past  him  into  the  house. 

When  she  arrived  at  her  boudoir  she  found  Chic  seated  at  her 
door,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  page's  dothes-^blue,  trimmed  with  ma- 
roon yelvet  and  silver  bell-buttons — ^looking  smaller  than  ever. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  she  said,  rather  brusquely. 
"  Why,  miss,"  he  answered,  "  I  belong  to  you,  and  no  one  else, 
and  I  am  here  to  obey  all  your  commands.  It  is  my  happiness  to 
serve  you,  and  you  only." 

"  What  a  cute  little  thing  you  are,  Chic  I "  she  responded,  the 
gloom  passing  from  her  countenance  at  hearing  such  a  tiny  thing 
talk  in  so  manly  a  manner.  "  Will  you  be  true  to  me,  GMc,  and 
do  aU  I  tell  you?" 

"  I  will  die  for  you,  miss,  if  you  want  me  to,"  replied  Chic. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Louise,  "  jump  up  here  on  the  back  of  this 
easy-chair,  on  a  better  level  with  my  head,  where  I  can  talk  to  you 
withont  bawling." 

Chio  sprang  up,  as  he  was  bidden,  with  the  activity  of  a  marmo- 
set. He  was  a  pretty  boy,  with  rather  an  old-fashioned  face,  like 
a  child  that  had  stopped  growing  while  age  went  on. 

Ijoaise  looked  at  him  closely.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  Chic,  you 
are  certainly  the  cunningest  little  monkey  I  ever  saw.  Can  you 
keep  a  secret  ?  " 

^*  Oh,  yes,  lots  of  'em,  miss.  The  last  young  lady  as  I  was  in 
her  employment  told  me  lots." 
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*^  Chic/'  said  Ionise,  ''  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  yon  I  was 
in  lore?" 

'^  I  know  that  allers  by  a  yonng  lady's  looks,''  replied  Ohio. 

''How  is  that  possible  P" 

''Why,  their  eyes,"  said  Chic,  "  are  allers  watching  the  parlor- 
door,  or  the  garden-gate,  or  looking  down  the  road  ;  their  month 
has  a  kissin'  look  about  it,  and  they  allers  keeps  on  hand  a  short 
upper  lip ;  and,  no  matter  how  straight  their  noses  are,  they  allers 
has  a  leanin'  to  the  right  side.  The  men  allers  puts  their  right  arm 
round  the  women's  waist,  and  chuck  up  the  chin  for  kissin'  with 
the  left  hand.  Then  there  is  another  sign.  When  a  woman  is  in 
love  she's  leaky ;  she  must  tell  somebody  ;  she  can  no  more  hold  it 
than  a  laying  hen  on  a  nest  can  hold  on  to  her  egg.  If  she  can't 
find  anything  else  to  tell  it  to,  she'll  whisper  it  to  the  hay-stack. 
If  the  hay-stack  won't  listen  to  her,  she'll  announce  it  to  the  woods. 
I'se  seen  all  the  trees  barked  with  their  loyers'  names.  Tre  seen 
youm  written  on  six  garden-posts,  and  on  four  winder-panes  with 
a  diamond  I " 

"  0  Chic  I  Chic ;  I  can't  trust  you ;  you  are  too  sharp." 

"And  that  is  the  yery  reason  you  won't  trust  a  fool.  The 
women  all  try  to  pump  me ;  I  neyer  knew  a  one  as  didn't  end  by 
trusting  me,  and  that's  what  you'll  do." 

"  Now,  tell  me,  Chic,  what  are  your  particular  relations  with 
the  lady  you  serve." 

"Perfect  trust,  miss,"  he  replied.  "I  lounge  about  her  room 
all  day,  I  dress  her  hair,  I  carry  her  three-cornered  notes,  I  tell  her 
when  a  gentleman  is  getting  in  loye  with  her ;  I  know  all  the  signs. 
I  giye  her  hints  in  dress,  I  tell  her  all  the  scandal  If  there  is  a 
lady  she  doesn't  like,  I  try  and  ruin  her  character  for  her.  I  tell 
her  where  to  put  her  rouge  and  patches.  If  there's  a  man  she 
doesn't  like,  I  make  it  hot  for  him,  and  when  she  hasn't  seen  her 
loyer  for  three  or  four  days,  she  practices  kissin'  on  me,  so  as  not 
to  forget  how  1" 

"  0  Chic  I "  exclaimed  Louise,  "  you  are  a  jeweL    Now  tell  me 
who  I  am  in  loye  with  ?" 

"  With  your  king,"  replied  Chic. 

Louise  started.  How  could  he  possibly  find  out  that  she  called 
Conrad  that  P  she  thought     "  How  did  you  find  that  out,  Chio  ?  " 

"By  examining  of  the  gate-posts,  the  window-glass,  and  the 
soft  rock  oyerhangin'  the  riyer.  You'ye  cut  it  in  the  latter  place 
with  your  penknife  four  times,  and  affixed  the  date." 
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''Chic/'  said  Louise,  '^I  will  trast  you.  I  must  trust  some- 
bodjy  and  I  can  no  longer  trust  Patch  ;  she  takes  adyantage  of  me.'' 

*^  Trust  no  one  but  me,  miss,  and  don't  trust  your  *  king '  even 
too  far." 

''Here,  Chic,"  said  Louise,  who  had  seated  herself  at  her  desk, 
''take  this  note  to  my  king."    The  note  to  Conrad  was  as  follows  : 

"  O  my  king  I  whose  slaye  I  will  be  to  eternity,  will  those 
liappy  hours  eyer  come  hgsdn  P  This  day  has  been  my  heayen  of 
loye;  sleep  with  me  in  your  heart.  LouiSB." 

She  lighted  a  taper  and  sealed  the  note  with  a  neat  blue  wax- 
seal,  and  her  motto,  "  I  liye  for  you  1 "  "  Now  let  him  get  it  be- 
fore he  sleeps,  and  I  will  dress  for  dinner." 

Chic  was  off  in  an  instant ;  but  he  stopped  down-stairs,  remoyed 
the  seal  with  a  sharp  penknife,  read  the  note,  and  with  a  piece  of 
mouth-glue  replaced  the  seal  again,  so  that  no  one  could  notice  it. 
He  deUyered  it  in  person,  bowed,  and  yanished  again  to  his  mis- 
tress's room. 

He  found  her  sitting  before  her  glass,  with  her  beautiful  hair 
down  her  back,  her  neck  and  shoulders  bare,  and  her  yoluptuous 
bust  just  enough  exposed  to  make  her  look  more  beautiful  than 
eyer. 

"How  dare  you,  Chic  ?"  she  said,  throwing  a  shawl  oyer  her 
neck.     "  Why  didn't  you  knock  ?  " 

"I  neyer  does,  miss,"  he  replied,  saucily;  "that's  one  of  my 
perkisits  ;  it's  on  such  occasions  as  this  as  me  and  my  mistress  opens 
oar  hearts  to  each  other.    Perfect  trust  is  my  motto." 
"  How  old  are  you.  Chic  ?  " 

"  Only  seyen,  miss,  weigh  thirty-two  pounds,  and  am  three  feet 
two  inches  high." 

"  Pshaw  I  you're  nothing  but  a  child  after  all,"  and  she  threw  off 
her  shawl  that  she  might  yiew  her  beauty  in  the  glass.  "Ah  I 
king,  king,"  she  murmured,  "  all  that  I  am  is  yours  I " 

"Now,  Miss  Morton,"  said  Chic,  "if  you  please,  I  haye  one  lit- 
tle request  to  make  of  you.  I'm  at  your  seryice  all  day  and  all 
night,  except  from  8  to  10  p.  if . ;  then  I  takes  my  exercise  and  ex- 
pands my  mind." 

"  What  do  you  do  then,  Chic  ?" 

"I  go  to  the  Hawks'  Throne  eyery  night  at  those  hours,  and  I 
crawl  up  to  the  topmost  branches  where  the  nests  are,  and  haye 
been  for  four  hundred  years,  and  I  watch  them  old  monarchs  how 
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they  liye.  There  they  sit  at  nighty  the  nude  and  female  deeping 
on  a  limb  each  side  of  their  nests,  while  the  young  ones  are  stowed 
away  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.  There  they  sit  with  one  eye  asleep, 
the  other  wide  open,  and  woe  be  to  anylJiing  that  touches  their 
young.  Last  night  a  large  black-snake  came  creeping  up  the  tree,  his 
wicked  eye  gleaming  like  a  diamond.  He  looked  at  me  as  he  passed, 
wondering  what  I  waa  and  if  I  was  worth  eating ;  but  I  neyer  go 
such  journeys  unless  well  armed,  and  when  I  pulled  out  my  long 
knife  he  hauled  off.  I  watched  him  go  toward  one  of  the  nests, 
when  fire  or  six  hawks  darted  from  their  post  of  observation,  and, 
all  seizing  him  together,  they  flew  high  into  the  air  and  let  him  fall, 
so  that  he  was  dashed  to  pieces.  That's  the  kind  o'  goyemment  I 
like.  It  protects  its  inhabitants,  and  it  has  existed  four  hundred 
years.  I  bid  you  good-eyening,  Miss  Morton,''  and,  bowing  grand* 
ly,  Ohio  walked  out. 

*^  If  that  isn't  the  most  supremely  ridiculous  child  I  eyer  laid  eyes 
on,"  said  Louise  Morton  to  herself ;  **  but  isn't  he  bright  P  He's 
just  the  kind  of  confidant  I  like  ;  he'll  neyer  betray  me,  and  I  must 
haye  some  one  to  talk  to.    There's  the  dinner-bell,  and  I  not  ready.'* 

When  eight  o'clock  came,  Ohio  took  his  little  hat  and  cane  and 
walked  out  of  the  house,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  Hawks' 
Throne,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness. 
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TBIBULATIOlSrS. 

The  Doye  Tayem  was  situated  to  the  north  of  Morton  yilla^ 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  It  was  a  quaint-looking  little  place, 
well  situated  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  was 
kept  with  considerable  care. 

It  was  a  long  two-story  house,  with  sharp  slanting  roof,  to  shed 
the  snows  in  winter  and  the  rains  in  summer.  It  had  a  wide  poroh^ 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  house  in  front  at  both  stories. 
There  was  a  parlor,  dining-room,  and  a  small  bar-room  kept  for 
the  conyenience  of  the  guests  only. 

Mr.  Vere  Saye  occupied  two  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  house, 
situated  at  the  western  end.  He  chose  them  because  they  looked 
out  upon  the  country  and  the  Gatskill  Mountains  in  one  direction. 
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while  by  sitting  on  the  porch  he  could  see  far  down  the  Hudson 
and  across  into  the  eastern  country^  where  the  residences  of  the 
liyingstons,  the  Yanderdeckers,  etc.,  loomed  np  in  their  great  pro- 
portions. By  going  to  his  back  room,  which  was  his  bedroom,  he 
could  see  far  up  the  Hudson  through  vistas  in  the  trees,  and  with 
his  powerful  telescope  could  even  plainly  discern  the  faces  of  the 
people  on  the  schooners  going  up  and  down  the  rirer,  and,  had  he 
known  any  of  them,  could  have  recognized  them.  He  could  see 
up  and  down  both  roads  leading  along  the  banks  of  the  riyer,  could 
see  the  Morton  yilla,  and  eyen  the  platform  erected  on  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  Hawks'  Throne. 

A  general  of  an  army  desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  position  for 
military  purposes  could  not  haye  selected  better. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  house  there  had  been  originally  planted, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  tayem,  a  smaQ  sugar-maple  tree,  and  as 
the  tree  had  grown,  the  branches  near  the  house,  haying  no  place 
to  spread  in  that  direction,  struck  out  at  the  sides,  giving  the  tree 
the  appearance  of  haying  had  all  its  branches  lopped  ofi  on  the 
side  next  the  house.  The  view  from  the  bedroom  was  almost 
obstrocted  by  this  tree,  though  a  good  view  was  had  from  the 
parlor. 

Yere  Saye  loved,  however,  to  sit  in  his  bedroom  in  the  evening, 
with  the  window  up,  looking  out  into  the  tree,  though  what  he 
could  see  there  that  was  interesting  no  one  knew  but  himself. 

He  was  seated  at  this  window  on  the  evening  when  Ohio  went  to 
take  his  accustomed  walk,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  '^  Paradise 
Lost,''  which  he  was  reading  by  a  pair  of  wax  candles,  when  some- 
thing came  through  the  window  and  alighted  on  the  floor.  It 
might  have  been  a  cat,  or  an  owl,  or  a  chicken  roosting  on  the 
tree,  as  far  as  it  concerned  Yere  Saye,  for  he  went  on  reading  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  He  merely  took  out  his  watch,  looked  at 
ii^  and  returned  it  again  to  his  fob.  He  read  on  five  minutes  longer, 
when  he  shut  up  his  book,  laid  it  down,  and,  turning  his  chair,  said, 
"  Cbic,  how  often  have  I  told  you  that  it  is  as  great  a  fault  to  be 
ahead  of  time  as  it  is  to  be  behind  time  ?  You  know  how  particu- 
lar I  am.^ 

'*  rm  just  up  to  time,  sir,"  said  Ohio,  "  and  though  Fm  in  at 
ihe  window,  I  haven't  reported  yet.  I  had  to  do  it,  sir,  because,  as 
I  was  a-standing  out  of  sight  ready  to  come  up,  I  see  a  lean-looking 
thing,  which  I  thought  was  the  cat,  hunting  around,  and  then  cau- 
tbnsly  crawling  up  your  tree.    Says  I,  '  That's  not  a  cat ;  we're 
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watched  I '  So  I  puts  on  my  claws  for  climbin',  an'  with  a  hop, 
Bkipy  an'  jump,  I  was  on  his  back.  '  Scat  I  mew  I  sqnee  I  show  I 
sphat  I '  I  screeched  in  cat  language  as  I  plunged  my  claws  into 
his  scalp,  his  eyes,  and  face,  and  as  I  went  over  his  shoulders  I  gave 
him  a  kick  on  top  of  the  head  with  my  iron  heel,  and  he  fell ;  and, 
strange  to  s^y,  I  heard  that  cat  exclaim  in  plain  English,  '  0  Lord, 
I'm  kilt ! '    We've  been  watched,  sir." 

''  I  know  it.  Chic ;  but  it's  just  what  I  wanted.  Let  them 
watch.    I  don't  think  that  cat  will  come  again.'* 

'^  No,  sir  I "  said  Chic,  "  he'll  be  laid  up  a  week.  We  can  talk 
without  fear  of  interruption." 

*'  Well,  Chic,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "how  do  you  like  your  mistress, 
and  can  you  gain  her  confidence  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  he ;  "we're  as  thick  already  as  burglars,  and 
I'ye  already  taken  a  three-cornered  note  to  her  king — '  0  king  I  0 
king  1 '  she  said,  '  I  loye  but  you ! '    She  forgot  I  was  there." 

"Now,  Chic,  that  woman  has  insulted  me  eyery  day  since  I 
haye  been  here,  and  I'm  going  to  giye  her  a  lesson.  You  must  find 
for  me  among  her  accumulations  a  bundle  of  letters  from  Edgar 
Lane.  I  know  there  is  something  between  those  two,  and  she  shall 
not  marry  this  Conrad  if  I  can  help  it.  She  has  eyidently  treated 
poor  Lane  badly.  Before  Conrad  came  here  she  was  with  him  eyery 
opportunity  she  could  get,  and  spent  much  of  her  time  with  him 
on  the  riyer  in  a  boat.  Since  these  officers  came  she  has  thrown 
him  oyerboard,  and  the  poor  wretch  is  wandering  around  the  coun- 
try half  demented.  I  feel  sorry  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
want  to  pay  her  off  for  her  insolence  to  me.  Conrad  is  an  honor- 
able man,  and  thinks  her  an  innocent  girl ;  but  the  moment  he  finds 
out  how  treacherous  she  is  he  will  drop  her." 

"  They're  awfully  in  loye,  dr.  She's  got  her  hooks  so  far  into 
him  that  she  won't  let  go,  neither  will  he." 

"  You  mind  what  I  say.  Chic,"  repeated  Vere  Saye. 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  said  Chic. 

"At  eleyen  o'clock  to-night  do  you  be  at  the  Lamb  Tayem. 
It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  house,  haying  been  planned 
after  it.  You  will  find  a  tree  at  the  end  of  the  house,  situated  just 
like  this.  It  is  opposite  Deyille's  parlor  and  G^rge  May's  bedroouL 
You  must  shadow  those  two  men.  I  want  to  know  their  inmost 
thoughts.  They  are  both  in  loye  with  Louise  Morton,  and  either 
of  them  would  marry  her.  There  are  other  things  I  want  to  know 
about  those  two  men ;  keep  your  ears  open,  and  remember  what 
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you  hear.  If  yoa  can,  get  a  look  into  their  trunks,  and  see  what 
you  find  there ;  do  so,  but  be  prudent ;  don't  misplace  anything, 
and  take  a  list  of  things." 

''Yes,  sir,**  said  Chic,  "it  shall  be  done  as  you  wish." 

**  When  is  your  next  birthday.  Chic  ?  You  have  been  a  good 
boy,  and  I  shall  giye  you  something  handsome  on  that  day." 

''  I  shall  be  sixteen  on  the  first  of  Kovember." 

''  You  don't  look  half  of  that,"  said  Vere  Saye.  **  I  nerer  saw 
such  a  midget,  and  yet  you  are  handsome.  Chic,  well  proportioned, 
and  talk  weU." 

**  I  forgot  to  teU  you,  sir,"  interrupted  Chic,  ''that  she  kissed 
me  yesterday — strawberries  and  cream,  sir ! " 

"  Who  kissed  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Vere  Saye,  starting. 

"  Why,  the  lady  you  are  in  Ioto  with — Miss  Morton,"  said  Chic, 
yenturing  to  guess  in  hopes  of  finding  the  cause  of  his  master's  ap« 
parent  jealousy. 

"  Who  told  you  I  was  in  loye  with  her  P  "  said  Vere  Saye,  re- 
garding him  keenly. 

"  Why,"  replied  Ohio,  "  they  say '  hate  is  akin  to  loye,*  and  you 
eyidently  hate  her  just  now." 

"  Chic,"  said  his  master,  "  neyer  try  to  pry  into  my  purposes. 
God  has  made  you  small  to  proyide  for  yoiL  Your  place  pays  you 
well  because  you  are  a  midget.  Don't  lose  it  by  prying  into  mo* 
tiyes  that  I  don't  want  you  to  know  anything  about ;  report  to 
me  to-morrow  night  at  twelye  o'clock ;  now  go." 

Ohio  was  out  of  the  window  in  a  twinkling,  and  disappeared 
without  the  rustle  of  a  leaf  being  heard. 

Next  day  the  sun  rose  clear.  There  was  a  freshness  in  the  air 
calculated  to  make  the  blood  circulate  and  giye  one  a  keen  relish 
for  breakfast 

Oommander  Conrad  had  passed  a  restless  night,  and  the  morn- 
ing found  him  feyerish.  His  friend  May,  who  had  remained  in  his 
room  from  twelye  o'clock  till  daylight,  felt  uneasy  about  his  condi- 
tion. He  thought  that  Conrad  had  done  a  foolish  thing  in  riding 
80  far  with  Miss  Morton ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  happiness  about 
him,  and  a  lightness  in  his  eye,  that  caused  May  to  think  something 
yery  agreeable  had  happened  to  him. 

Conrad  lay  on  the  sofa  until  twelye  o'clock,  and,  when  May 
came  in  at  that  time,  said  to  him  :  "  Come,  fiiy  friend,  giye  me  my 
drops ;  I  must  sleep  if  I  do  not  wish  to  wear  myself  out.  This  has 
been  a  happy  day  for  me,  old  fellow,  and  I  will  let  you  into  my  joy. 
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I  am  happier  than  a  king,  for  I  haye  won  that  beantif nl  girl's  heart 
and  hand." 

May  was  pouring  out  the  drops  at  the  time,  and  started^  while  a 
third  more  than  the  requisite  dose,  unobserred  by  him,  ran  into  the 
wine-glass. 

^'I  congratulate  you,"  he  said,  ''if  the  prospect  of  m^Tiage  is 
to  be  considered  a  subject  of  congratulation — ^for  it's  all  a  lottery.'^ 

''Yes,  my  friend,"  replied  Conrad,  "and  I  haye  drawn  the 
grand  prize." 

"  Then  go  to  sleep,"  said  May,  "  and  I  will  watch  you  until  yoa 
are  quiet." 

Conrad  was  soon  in  a  sound  slumber,  smiles  flitting  around  his 
lips.  "  Ah  I "  muttered  May,  "  it  was  too  much  happiness  for  me 
to  expect ;  but  there  is  no  knowing  whether  Louise  will  marry  hinu 
She  may  change  her  mind  at  the  sight  of  some  new  face." 

When  Conrad  awoke  at  seyen  o'clock  he  was  pale  and  feyerish. 
May  assisted  him  to  dress,  and  said  he  would  go  for  the  doctor.  He 
had  no  sooner  disappeaiM  than  Conrad  threw  open  the  window, 
and  the  air  was  so  inyigoratiug  that  he  determined  to  take  a  stroll 
in  the  garden.  He  turned  into  a  side-path,  bordered  by  an  arbor- 
yitss  hedge,  and,  as  he  did  so,  suddenly  encountered  Edgar  Lane, 
with  pale,  sunken  cheek,  and  gloomy  brow. 

Lane  raised  his  head  as  Conrad  approached  and  glared  furiouslj 
at  him.  Conrad  stepped  aside  to  ayoid  a  collision,  and  politelj 
raised  his  hat.  Lane  looked  so  haggard  and  pitiful  that  Conmd 
could  not  help  saying,  "  Good-morning,  Mr.  Lane ;  I  hope  I  see 
you  well,  sir !  " 

"Who  told  you  my  name  was  Lane  ?"  said  the  other,  fiercely  ; 
"and  by  what  right  do  you  dare  address  me,  who  haye  neyer  been 
introduced  to  you  ?  Do  you  miserable  aristocrats  think  yoa  can 
crush  the  souls  out  of  us  clods  of  the  earth,  depriye  us  of  our 
rights  and  all  that  we  hold  dear,  and  then  honor  us  with  your  d — d 
patronizing  airs  ?  " 

Conrad  was  taken  aback,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  Xet 
it  was  not  his  nature  to  recoil  at  any  attack.  "  I  don't  under- 
stand, sir,"  said  he,  quietly,  "  how,  when  one  gentleman  salutes  an- 
other politely,  it  can  be  construed  into  a  cause  of  offense." 

"  Because,"  said  Lane,  "  a  well-bred  gentleman  neyer  attempts 
to  force  his  acquaintance  upon  another  when  it  is  not  wanted.  If 
a  stranger  were  to  stop  you  on  the  street  and  address  you  as  jou 
haye  just  done  me,  pray  what  would  your  aristocracy  think  of  it  ? 
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"  It'fl  a  different  thing,  mi/*  said  Oonrad.  '*  Yon  know  who  I 
am  and  I  know  who  yon  are,  and  it  is  only  anticipating  a  little  an 
introdnction  that  can  not  long  be  deferred/' 

"  "Sever  will  I  be  introdnoed  to  yon/'  exclaimed  Lane,  yehe- 
mently.  "  I  know  no  more  of  yon  tiian  others  know  of  yon  here 
— ^that  yon  are  a  beggarly  nayal  officer  in  pnrsnit  of  prize-money.'' 

Conrad's  face  flushed.  '^  How  dare  yon,  sir  ?"  he  exclaimed ; 
**yon  are  discourteous." 

''That  is  exactly  what  I  meant  to  be,"  replied  Lane;  ''you 
gaye  me  the  opportunity  by  addressing  me,  and  I  haye  taken  adyan- 
tage  of  it  to  show  you  that  we  clods  of  the  earth  don't  appreciate 
the  acquaintance  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Walk  on,  sir,  and  don't 
disturb  me  further." 

"No,"  said  Gonrad,  "this  matter  can  not  end  here.  You  haye 
insulted  me  without  cause,  and  you  must  explain  and  apologize." 

"  Ha  I  ha !  ha  I "  shouted  the  other,  "  explain  to  yon  ?  Yes,"  he 
continued,  coming  close  to  Gonrad,  "  I  could  explain  with  a  yen- 
geance,  but  will  bide  my  time.  If  you  are  insulted,  pocket  the 
afEront,  and  don't  hereafter  attempt  to  patronize  better  men  than 
yourself.    There's  your  road  and  there's  mine.    Walk  on  I " 

Gonrad  felt  yery  weak  on  account  of  his  illness.  Before  him 
stood  an  actiye  young  man,  who  had  grossly  insulted  him.  Gonrad 
had  kept  his  temper  until  forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  a  yirtue, 
and  he  fairly  trembled  with  excitement.  Still  he  hesitated,  when 
Lane  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  matter  by  the  stinging  remark, 

"What I  does  one  of  our  country's  heroes  tremble  before  a 
ciyilian  ?  .How  quickly  you  would  run  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  I" 

Conrad's  eyes  flashed  and  his  blood  boiled.  He  raised  his  cane 
ae  if  to  strike  Edgar,  when  the  latter,  quickly  seizing  it,  brought  it 
down  on  Oonrad's  head,  felling  him  to  the  earth,  and  then  walked 
away. 

When  May  returned  to  the  room  and  missed  Gonrad,  he  went 
with  the  doctor  to  the  garden  to  look  for  the  patient.  They  turned 
into  the  path  just  as  Edgar  Lane  deliyered  his  blow,  and  saw  Con- 
rad falL  The  latter  came  to  almost  immediately,  for  the  strength 
of  the  blow  had  been  expended  on  his  hat,  his  hurt  in  consequence 
being  trifling.  But  the  humiliation  was  none  the  less.  Gonrad 
collected  himself  immediately. 

"  Don't  mention  this,  gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you,"  he  said.    "  It 

was  a  mistake,  and  all  my  fault.    A  silly  afEair  altogethery"^he  said, 

80 
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lightly ;  but  his  stem  ooontenaiioe  and  compressed  lips  showed  that 
his  spirit  was  not  appeased. 

''  A  foul  thing  to  do  to  a  sick  man/'  said  George  May.  '*  111 
punish  that  fellow  within  an  inch  of  his  life.'' 

'^Oh,  noy  you  must  not/'  said  Conrad.  ''The  sick  man  would 
have  struck  him  had  he  not  wrenched  the  cane  out  of  his  hand. 
The  man  is  certainly  insane.  Leave  me  to  settle  with  him  in  the 
future,  and  I  beg  of  you.  May,  not  to  allude  to  the  matter  again." 

"  What  I "  said  May,  "  do  you  propose  to  let  the  blackguard's 
blow  go  unavenged  F  If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  cowhide  the  flesh 
off  his  bones,  for  the  wretch  knew  you  were  ill  and  helpless." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  friendly  feeling,"  said  Conrad,  "  but  you 
may  rest  assured  that  none  of  my  blood  will  ever  rest  quiet  under 
an  insult.  Vengeance  will  come  at  the  proper  time,  but  nothing 
must  happen  to  mar  the  peace  of  this  family,  to  whom  we  are  aU 
under  obligations.  I  shall  consider  it  a  favor  if  nothing  more  is 
said  about  the  afEair." 

They  walked  on.  May  could  see  that  Conrad  was  suffering 
from  the  humiliation^  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make 
him  forget  it. 

This  was  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Morton  was  expected  to  return, 
and  the  carriage  was  sent  for  him  at  five  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Morton,  who  was  not  very  well,  had  lain  down  to  await 
the  arrival  of  her  husband,  while  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  amused 
themselves  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the  ladies,  particularly  Mrs. 
Eton  and  Flossy,  were  fond  of  billiards,  and  passed  the  morning  in 
the  billiard-room. 

« 

Patch,  Mary,  Bene  Trovato,  and  the  dogs  spent  the  morning 
under  the  old  oak,  where  Mary  no  longer  said  simply  *^  yes "  and 
'^  no,"  but  talked  constantly  with  Harry,  and  laughed,  and  won- 
dered how  she  could  be  so  happy  away  from  her  dear  mother. 
Patch  soon  managed  to  get  Bene  Trovato  and  the  dogs  off  into  the 
woods  to  look  for  nuts,  and  no  one  ever  knew  what  passed  between 
the  two  that  were  left  under  the  old  oak — except  the  royal  family 
of  fish-hawks,  which,  seated  on  a  limb,  looked  Imowingly  down  on 
the  lovers,  now  and  then  flying  to  the  river  for  a  fish  to  divide 
among  their  young  ones,  who  made  a  terrible  ado  among  the  top- 
most branches. 

Harry  lay  at  Mary's  feet,  looking  up  into  her  beautiful  eyeB» 
while  she  sang  sweet  songs,  or  sketched  his  features  on  a  visiting- 
card.    He  dJled  her  Mary  and  she  called  him  Harry.    He  wore 
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one  of  her  ribbons  next  bis  heart,  and  she  wore  his  seal  ring  on  her 
finger,  and  proposed  to  work  his  name  on  some  handkerchiefs  in 
her  own  golden  hair.  They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  the  most  beantif  ul  earth  that  conld  be  imagined. 

Harry  told  her  how  changed  that  tree  would  be  if  he  should 
come  back  and  find  her  place  yacant — that  she  was  the  sunshine  of 
the  scene.  The  golden-tinted  clouds  that  sailed  overhead,  like 
ships  from  India  freighted  with  myrrh  and  frankincense,  would 
seem  like  the  yeriest  old  hay-stacks  if  she  were  away,  and  memory 
would  brighten  up  the  yisions  of  those  times  like  the  sun  shining 
from  behind  a  cloud,  tinting  its  edges  with  his  golden  light,  etc. 

'^  You  haye  taught  me,''  he  said,  'Hhe  blessing  of  life.  I  haye 
been  in  my  alphabet  until  I  saw  you.  I  neyer  knew  how  to  enjoy 
nature  until  you  were  at  my  side  to  echo  back  my  thoughts,  or  to 
frame  new  ones  from  your  expansive  mind.  With  you  at  my  side, 
Mary,  days  are  but  dim  shadows  of  the  past — the  airy  vapor  that 
the  breath  leaves  upon  a  mirror.  Into  my  life  perhaps  some  storms 
will  come,  but  what  shall  I  care  for  them  if  you  are  there,  Mary, 
to  stand  by  my  side,  to  know  that  you  will  be  the  sunshine  that 
makes  the  sharpest  gust  seem  but  an  April  shower  I  Have  you  a 
place  in  your  dear  heart  for  me,  Mary  ? '' 

^'  Yes,"  she  said,  '^  and  I  have  ever  had  since  first  I  knew  you. 
I  did  not  know  what  all  this  now  existence  meant,  but  now  I  know, 
since  you  have  spoken  my  own  very  thoughts,''  and  she  laid  her 
beantiful  hand  in  his,  this  time  to  be  his  for  ever. 

How  little  she  thought,  when  she  laid  it  there  in  sign  of  amity, 
that  the  feelings  she  had  then  were  but  the  embers  of  love  burning 
upon  the  altar  of  friendship,  and  that  the  merest  zephyr  would 
f^  it  into  a  blaze  I  With  what  rapid  but  quiet  footsteps  love  had 
entered  her  heart  I  She  could  hardly  realize  that  she  had  told  a 
man  she  loved  him — she  who  had  never  dreamed  before  of  any 
other  love  but  that  she  bore  for  her  own  dear  mother. 

She  blushed  to  think  she  had  been  so  easily  won,  but  she  was 
00  pure  and  truthful  there  could  be  no  guile  in  her.  Truth  always 
went  hand  in  hand  with  her ;  there  was  a  light  within  her  heaort 
that  could  never  be  dimmed  by  the  miserable  sin  of  coquetry. 

How  different  was  Mary  in  her  love  from  that  warm,  voluptuous 
woman  whom  yesterday  we  met  pouring  out  her  passion  as  the 
reveler  does  his  fire-water  from  a  brimming  beaker  I  One  loved  in 
the  flesh,  the  other  loved  in  the  soul — a  refined,  ethereal  love, 
pnre  as  the  crystal  bubbles  from  a  mountain  spring. 
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The  feelings  with  which  Mary  was  affected  were  as  if  some 
heavenly  light  had  entered  her  sonl^  still  more  puii^ng  her  body. 
She  waa  like  one  who  had  been  sailing  on  a  summer  sea  with  pleas- 
ant skies  overhead^  and  suddenly  enters  a  lovely  harbor  still  more 
serene,  whose  shores  are  covered  with  flowers,  and  where  the  angel  of 
peace  sits  at  the  entrance  to  forbid  the  admission  of  unholy  desires. 

All  Mary  thought  of  was  that  Harry  Morton  loved  her  in  pref- 
erence to  all  other  women,  that  she  should  go  down  the  hill  of  time 
with  his  hand  in  hers,  and  that  they  would  help  each  other  over  the 
thorny  path  of  life  with  love,  fidelity,  and  religious  faith. 

Harry  sat  clasping  her  dimpled  hand,  and  did  not  even  attempt 
to  kiss  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  lest  he  should  frighten  the  spirit  of 
innocence  that  reigned  within  her  youthful  heart  Mary  looked 
as  serene  as  if  all  happiness  had  come  to  her  without  an  effort ;  as 
if  it  were  only  an  inheritance  to  which  she  was  bom.  She  was  at 
that  stage  of  transition  when  womanhood  bids  adieu  to  childhood 
for  ever,  where  the  rivulet  flows  gently  to  the  brook,  and,  swelling 
its  flowery  banks,  rushes  on  to  the  river. 

It  seemed  to  the  lovers  as  if  this  state  of  things  had  always  ex- 
isted between  them ;  that  they  had  known  and  loved  each  other 
since  the  birth  of  the  world ;  that  there  had  been  no  thought  pos- 
sessed by  the  one  that  the  other  did  not  possess ;  that  they  were 
one  spirit,  pure  and  indivisible. 

They  would  have  sat  for  hours  communing  with  each  other  had 
not  the  crackling  of  twigs  in  the  path  disturbed  them.  They 
started  up,  and  there  stood  Chic,  hat  in  hand,  waiting  to  be  noticed. 

"Well,  Chic,*'  said  Harry,  "what  would  your  highness  have  ?  ** 

"Miss  Morton's  compliments  to  Miss  Samson,"  said  the  youth^ 
"  and  hopes  she  will  not  forget  her  promise  to  assist  her  in  the  last 
opera.'* 

Chic  had  seen  enough  of  the  lovers  in  a  few  seconds,  while  com- 
ing toward  them,  to  render  Miss  Morton's  message  in  a  different 
style  from  what  it  had  been  delivered  to  him,  namely :  "  Chic,  go 
tell  that  music-teacher  Fm  ready  for  my  lesson,  and  to  oome  and  at- 
tend me  in  the  music-room."  What  a  difference  will  a  few  pleasant 
words  make  in  rendering  a  message  I  Chic  was  a  natural-born 
courtier,  and  fully  understood  the  matter. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mary,  pleasantly,  "I  will  go  to  Miss  Morton. 
Harry,  please  look  for  Angeline  and  Bene  Trovato." 

Harry  blew  a  shrill  blast  on  his  silver  whistle,  and  soon  the  dogs 
came  bounding  down  the  path  from  the  woods,  Jupiter  with  Bene 
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Troyato  on  his  back,  and  Ammon  with  Patch's  snn-bonnet^  filled 
inth  chestnuts,  in  his  month,  while  Patch,  with  torn  frock  and 
apron,  gaye  eyidence  of  her  tree-climbing  propensities.  They  all 
walked  to  the  honse,  and  Maiy  joined  Miss  Morton  in  the  music- 
room. 

''I  thought  you  were  neyer  coming,''  said  Louise ;  ^*  we  lose  so 
much  time,  and  I  am  yery  anxious  to  get  on.  I  feel  more  and 
more  how  my  teachers  haye  neglected  me,  and  I  must  make  up  for 
it — ^he  loyes  music  so." 

'*  Who  ?  "  said  Mary,  inquiringly. 

''My  king,"  said  Louise,  proudly,  asshe  sat  down  to  the  piano. 
There  they  practiced  until  late,  Mary  bearing  patiently  with  all 
Louise's  humors,  and  keeping  her  to  the  same  piece  of  music  until 
she  knew  it  perfectly.  ''  How  tiresome  it  is  I "  said  Louise,  petu- 
lantly ;  ''but  my  king  loyes  music,  and  I  must  play  and  sing  my 
best  for  him." 

Mary  could  not  imagine  who  her  '^  king  "  was,  but  she  sympa- 
thized with  and  helped  her.  She  thought  to  herself,  "  I  could  not 
speak  of  Harry  so  to  any  one ;  my  feelings  are  too  sacred." 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  was  heard,  and 
Louise  jumped  up.  "  Good  Lord  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  there  comes 
papa.  I  wouldn't  haye  him  see  me  in  this  rig  for  the  world,"  and 
she  flew  out  of  the  room,  leaying  Mary  to  arrange  the  music  and 
dose  the  piano. 

She  was  thus  engaged  when  the  door  opened  and  a  tall  gentle- 
man entered,  whom  she  knew  from  description  to  be  Mr.  Morton. 
She  rose  to  receiye  him  as  he  came  toward  her,  and  trembled  a  little 
at  being  obliged  to  iatroduce  herself  to  the  master  of  the  house. 

He  had  approached  yery  closely,  thinking  Mary  was  some  member 
of  the  fanuly,  when,  looking  in  her  face,  he  suddenly  started  back, 
as  if  horror-struck,  turned  pale,  and  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

"  Who  in  the  name  of  heayen  are  you  ? "  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  almost  frozen  with  horror.  "Where  do  you  come  from,  to 
mock  me  with  those  eyes  ?  Are  you  a  spirit,  or  a  thing  of  flesh 
and  blood  ?  I  command  you,  tell  me  what  are  you  doing  in  this 
houfle  ?" 

Mary  was  thoroughly  frightened  at  such  a  reception,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  At  length  she  stammered,  "I  am  Miss 
Samson,  the  instructor,  if  you  please,  to  your  daughters." 

''  You  an  instructor  I "  he  exclaimed,  yehemently.  "  More  like 
the  spirit  of  the  injured,  come  from  reahns  of  bliss  to  denounce 
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me.    Ton  seem  too  beautif al  for  a  sinful  worlds  and  yet  how  like  I 
how  like — "  and  he  sank,  almost  fainting,  into  a  chair. 

'^  Shall  I  call  any  one,  sir  ?"  asked  Mary,  greatly  alarmed. 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  *'do  not  move  from  here  until  I 
understand  this  matter."  Seizing  her  by  the  wrist  with  the  grasp 
of  a  madman,  he  said,  sternly,  "  Don't  you  ever  mention  this  ex- 
citement of  mine  to  any  one  if  you  vcdue  your  peace  of  mind. 
Think  no  more  of  it,"  and  with  this  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

Mary  fell  back  upon  the  sofa,  almost  frightened  to  death.  This 
occurrence  had  burst  upon  her  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  What 
could  it  all  mean  ?  She  recalled  the  excitement  of  Mrs.  Morton 
at  seeing  her,  and  now  the  frantic  behavior  of  her  husband. 
"  Oh  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  must  return  at  once  to  my  dear  mother, 
and  find  safety  in  her  sheltering  arms."  Then  came  the  remem- 
brance of  the  warnings  she  had  received  from  her  mother  and 
from  Mr.  Bernard  about  keeping  her  real  name  a  secret.  Who 
was  she,  then,  and  why  of  so  much  importance  that  there  should 
be  all  this  mystery  ? 

Then  she  thought  of  the  happiness  she  had  found  at  Morton 
villa — ^a  happiness  that  had  filled  her  whole  being  with  a  new  life. 
Was  she  to  give  it  all  up,  and  give  up  Harry,  on  whom  her  soul 
was  centered  ? 

Tes,  she  felt  that  she  must  go— nay,  more,  that  she  would  be 
driven  away  by  this  fierce  man,  whom  she  had  expected  to  find  a 
dignified  gentleman,  but  who,  instead,  had  acted  toward  her  like  a 
brute. 

As  Mary  thought  of  all  her  troubles  she  burst  into  tears  and 
hid  her  face  in  the  cushion  of  the  sofa,  scarcely  daring  to  move 
until  the  lord  and  master  of  the  establishment  should  give  her 
leave.  What  would  her  poor  mamma  say  if  she  came  home  dismissed 
from  her  employment,  just  as  she  had  written  and  told  her  how 
happy  she  was  ?  Mary  made  up  her  mind  to  one  thing— she  would 
never  leave  her  mother  again  for  all  the  advantages  in  the  world. 

While  all  these  thoughts  were  rushing  through  Mary's  mind 
Mr.  Morton  had  made  his  way  to  his  wife's  apartment,  wondering 
why  she  had  not  met  him  at  the  front  door. 

Mrs.  Morton  was  lying  in  a  deep  slumber  on  the  bed,  where  she 
had  thrown  herself  to  catch  a  few  moments'  rest  before  her  hiia- 
band's  arrival.  Even  his  abrupt  entrance  did  not  awake  her,  and 
Mr.  Morton's  first  impulse  was  to  shake  her  rudely  and  demand 
why  a  strange  girl,  whose  peculiar  eyes  scared  him,  should  be 
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domiciled  in  his  hotiae ;  bnt^  when  he  looked  at  hiB  sleeping  wife, 
with  her  refined,  pale  face  lying  calmly  upon  her  pillow,  it  struck 
him  there  could  be  no  great  danger  to  him.  Still,  he  wanted  to 
know  why  Mary  Samson  was  in  his  house,  and  why  it  was  that  her 
peculiar  eyes  inflicted  such  pain  upon  him.  ' 

Mr.  Morton  touched  his  wife  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  she 
opened  her  eyes,  while  a  smile  of  delight  illuminated  her  face  as  she 
looked  upon  him.  ''Why,  husband  I "  she  exclaimed,  extending  her 
arms  to  him ;  ''  oh,  how  I  have  missed  you,  and  how  glad  I  am  to 
get  you  back  r'  But  in  an  instant  she  saw  a  great  change.  His 
liyid  face  terrified  her;  his  frightened  eyes  told  her  something 
dreadful  had  happened. 

''  Good  heavens,  husband  I "  she  exclaimed,  ''  what  has  hap* 
pened  ?  "  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  him.  He  did  not  stoop  to 
kiss  her,  but  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  held  her  off  from  him, 
looking  into  her  face  as  if  to  see  if  any  treachery  against  himself 
lurked  there,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  read  her  yery  souL  ''0 
husband  I ''  she  cried,  ''  why  do  you  look  so  ?  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?'* 

Mr.  Morton  shook  his  head,  and  in  a  hollow  voice  that  she  never 
could  have  recognized,  asked, ''  Who  is  that  girl  down-stairs  ?  She 
znust  go  at  once ;  she  terrifies  me.  Bid  her  go  immediately,  or  I 
won't  be  responsible.*' 

''  Poor  husband  I "  said  Mrs,  Morton, ''  you  are  ill ;  lie  down  and 
rest.    You  have  over-exerted  yourself." 

**No,"  he  replied,  "no  rest  for  me.     Give  me  some  brandy." 
She  flew  to  the  wine-case,  and  he  half -filled  a  tumbler  with  the 
fiery  liquid,  and  drank  it  at  a  draught.    This  was  so  contrary  to 
Mr.  Morton's  usually  abstemious  habits  that  his  wife  looked  at  him 
in  amazement. 

Then  Mr.  Morton  regarded  his  wife  in  a  threatening  manner. 
'^  TeU  me  at  once,"  he  said,  "who  is  this  girl,  with  eyes  that  har- 
row up  my  soul — ^that  bring  back  the  dead  and  bum  into  my  very 
heart  7  Who  is  she  ?  Why  is  she  here  ?  Let  her  go,  or  I  shall  die." 
"My  dear  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  "you  must  have  seen 
Miss  Samson,  our  daughters'  companion — ^the  dearest  creature  I 
eTer  met.  Those  eyes,  which  you  dread,  have  brought  me  much 
happiness.  They  remind  me  of  one  whom  I  shall  never  see  again. 
I  should  think  they  would  bring  you  pleasure.  Miss  Samson  is  a 
lorely  woman,  and  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser- 
rioes  of  one  who  combines  so  many  virtues  and  accomplishments." 
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''I  knew  it  I ''  exclaimed  Mr.  Morton^  excitedly;  ''my  wife  is 
leagued  with  my  enemies  against  me.  Ah  !  I  see  it  now  I  It  is 
her  beatified  spirit,  sent  from  another  world  to  chasten  me.  I  can 
not  endure  it ;  she  must  go  at  once.  Don't  let  me  see  her  again," 
he  said,  trembling  greatly,  ''or  I  know  not  what  will  happen." 

"  But,  husband,  dear,"  said  his  wife,  "  listen  to  me.  You  are 
suffering  under  an  hallucination.  This  girl  has  brought  happiness 
to  us  all.  She  is  belored  by  every  one ;  eyen  Louise  has  taken  to 
her,  and  dcTotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  taking  lessons  from  her, 
for  Miss  Samson  is  an  accomplished  musician.  She  paints  divinely, 
and  her  French  accent  is  perfect" 

"What  do  I  care  for  her  accomplishments  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, furiously ;  "it  is  her  eyes  that  trouble  me.  I  can  not  meet 
them  again,  or  they  will  kill  me." 

Mrs.  Morton  was  seriously  alarmed,  for  she  thought  lier  hus- 
band's mind  was  affected.  "Darling,"  she  said,  "you  need  medi- 
cal advice ;  let  me  send  for  Dr.  Preston." 

"Nol"  he  exclaimed,  angrily;  "no  witnesses  to  my  foolish 
fears,  if  you  please.  You  have  seen  enough — more  than  I  ever  in- 
tended you  should,  and  yet  you  ought  to  know  every  thought  of 
my  life.  Why  should  I  conceal  from  the  wife  of  my  bosom  any* 
thing — you  who  never  had  a  thought  hidden  from  me  ?  Yet  if  I 
did  you  would  despise  me  in  your  heart." 

"  0  husband  I "  said  Mrs.  Morton,  "  tell  me  what  all  this  means. 
Let  there  be  no  mystery  between  us.  Your  sorrows  shared  are  sor- 
rows half  relieved,  and  no  one  can  help  you  to  bear  your  load  as  I 
can.    There  is  some  mystery  here,  or  else  you  are  dreaming." 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  a  dream,"  replied  Mr.  Morton. 

"  But,  darling,"  said  his  wife,  "  why  visit  your  displeasure,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  affects  you,  on  this  sweet  girl,  whom  you  never 
saw  before  P  Her  only  fault  is  that  her  eyes  disturb  you,  while  to 
me  they  bring  much  pleasure." 

"  Ah !  yes,"  he  said,  "  but  I  see  the  eyes  of  her  that's  gone  look- 
ing at  me  in  anger.  They  accuse  me  of  neglect  in  the  hour  of  need. 
I  see  them  in  that  drear  hour  when  death  overtook  her  and  she 
cried  to  me  for  help,  and  I  was  not  there  to  give  it." 

"  But,  dear  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes,  "  you  were  not  to  blame.  You  surrounded  her  with  every 
comfort.  She  had  money  far  beyond  her  needs,  and  you  paid  the 
last  sad  honors  to  her  remains.  My  heart  lay  dead  for  years,  aad 
now  a  gleam  of  sunshine  is  let  into  it  by  that  sweet  girl ;  it 
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once  more  in  looking  at  her  face.    Do  not  deprire  me  of  this 

joy.'' 

"  Then  let  her  stay/'  said  Mr.  Morton,  a  sudden  thought  strik- 
ing him,  *^  but  let  me  see  as  little  of  her  as  possible  while  this  hal- 
lucination lasts.  Don't  let  her  be  in  my  patix  whereyer  I  move.  I 
oould  not  bear  it.  And  you,  my  wife,  do  not  mention  this.  It  is 
dreadful  enough  to  sin  with  no  hope  of  redemption,  without  haying 
to  humble  yourself  before  the  wife  of  your  bosom,  who  had  thought 
you  neyer  did  a  wrong.'* 

''No  one,  darling,"  replied  Mrs.  Morton,  ''could  induce  me  to 
think  you  eyer  committed  an  act  that  would  cause  you  remorse. 
If  you  should  tell  me  you  had  committed  the  blackest  of  crimes, 
I  would  pray  with  you  to  God  for  mercy,  and  help  you  to  make 
amends  for  the  past.  But  how  oould  you  do  a  wrong  ?  A  crime  you 
are  incapable  of  committing.  Your  life  has  been  filled  with  hon- 
orable deeds,  and  you  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  know 
yon.  Don't  distress  me  by  conjuring  up  ideas  that  should  neyer 
haye  an  existence  in  your  mind.  Be  your  faults  what  they  may, 
you  haye  done  your  duty  to  mankind.  You  may  haye  committed 
the  sin  of  omission,  but  neyer  a  crime  ;  you  are  too  sensitiye,  and 
magnify  your  own  faults ;  whateyer  they  may  be,  open  your  heart 
to  me,  dear  husband,  and  let  me  bear  half  your  load.  I  would  will- 
ingly bear  it  alL" 

"Ah  I  no,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  "there  are  some  things  one  can 
only  confess  to  Ood.  I  do  not  want  you  to  know  that  my  life  has 
been  a  lie." 

"No,"  she  replied,  "and  no  one  could  make  me  belieye  it.  If 
I  knew  such  to  be  the  case  I  should  die  of  grief,  though  loying  you 
to  the  end." 

"  There  are  some  crimes  so  heinous,"  said  he,  "  that  they  ob- 
literate all  loye.  Do  not  seek  to  know  more  than  is  necessary.  Con- 
acience  makes  cowards  of  us  all,  and  I  may  haye  deemed  my  guilt 
heayier  than  it  is.    Ood  knows,  I  haye  suffered  enough." 

"0  husband  I"  continued  Mrs.  Morton,  "your  mind  is  op- 
pressed by  trayel  and  irregular  hours.  A  good  night's  rest  will 
make  you  feel  like  a  different  person.  When  you  know  the  worth 
of  mj  protigSey  Miss  Samson,  you  will  appreciate  her  as  we  all  do." 

^'  Yes,"  he  muttered,  with  a  sigh,  "perhaps  so  ;  but,  poor  girl  I 
I  frightened  her  nearly  to  death,  and  told  her  to  remain  in  the  par- 
lor until  I  permitted  her  to  leaye." 

"  Poor  child  1 "  said  his  wife.    "  Now,  husband,  rest  and  refresh 
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yourself 9  and  I  will  go  to  her."    And  she  departed,  leaving  Mr. 
Morton  walking  moodily  np  and  down  the  room. 

''  What  a  CQised  idiot  I  am  I "  he  said,  aloud, ''  to  allow  myself  to 
be  scared  out  of  my  propriety  by  a  pair  of  eyes — ^as  if  there  were  not 
thousands  of  eyes  in  the  world  alike.  Yet  in  twenty  years  I  hare 
never  before  seen  a  pair  like  herSf  and  Eleanor  recognized  the  resem- 
blance too ;  yet  she  deriyes  happiness  from  it.  0  Eleanor,  Eleanor ! 
may  God  grant  that  you  may  neyer  know  the  enormity  of  my  crimes, 
for  I  could  not  outlive  your  hate  and  scorn.  Yet  I  feel  that  that 
punishment  will  overtake  me  in  the  end. 

''But  why,"  he  continued,  **  should  I  exhibit  this  weak  sensi- 
bility to  fear— I,  who  for  years  have  gone  on  and  multiplied  my 
crimes,  who  have  evaded  all  inquiry,  and  who  know  that  the  dead 
can  not  come  back  to  life  to  testify  against  me  ?  Bah  I  I  have 
grown  to  be  a  childish  old  man,  and  lack  the  nerve  that  has  tided 
me  over  difficulties  hitherto.  I  must  put  on  the  smiles  of  the 
courtly  villain,  and  keep  my  eyes  open.  I  must  disarm  Eleanor  of 
any  suspicions  she  may  have,  and  lay  my  behavior  to  the  fact  that 
I  overtasked  my  brain.  I  must  learn  to  look  into  those  eyes  with- 
out blanching.  After  all,  I  feel  that  I  have  acted  like  a  fool.  I  will 
lie  down  and  sleep,  and,  when  Eleanor  sees  me  again,  Richard  will 
be  himself  once  more  I  I  must  trump  up  some  tale  to  satisfy  her ; 
she  is  easily  imposed  upon." 

He  threw  himself  on  the  bod,  and  the  fatigue  of  traveling,  and 
the  excitement  he  had  gone  through,  soon  put  him  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

When  Mrs.  Morton  reached  the  parlor,  Mary  exclaimed,  ''Ah  I 
Mrs.  Morton,  have  you  too  come  to  tell  me  that  I  mujst  go,  when  I 
am  so  happy  here  ?  " 

"No,  dear  child,"  said  she,  " I  come  to  ask  you  to  stay,  and  to 
forgive  the  apparent  roughness  of  Mr.  Morton,  who  has  been  travel- 
ing many  miles  by  stage-coach,  to  which  he  is  not  accustomed. 
His  nervous  system  is  all  deranged.  When  you  see  him  again  you 
will  find  that  he  has  forgotten  all  that  passed,  and  you  will  be  as 
great  a  favorite  with  him  as  you  are  with  every  one  else." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Mary,  "  that  so  much  happiness  is  in  store 
for  me  ?  I  thought  my  life  was  all  gone."  Her  face  recovered  its 
accustomed  cheerful  expression,  and  she  kissed  Mrs.  Morton's  hand. 

"And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  "I  have  one  favor  to  ask  of 
you.  Promise  me  not  to  breathe  to  any  one  a  syllable  of  what  has 
happened  to-day.    It  is  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  Mr.  Morton 
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eyer  got  into  sach  a  nervous  condition,  and  I  feel  very  anHappj  at 
his  hallucination.  I  pray  that  it  may  not  be  the  forerunner  of 
serious  iUness." 

Mrs.  Morton  believed  all  she  said,  for,  when  she  looked  at  the 
beautiful  girl  before  her,  she  could  not  conceive  how  those  sweet 
eyes  could  appall  any  one,  and  certainly  feared  that  Mr.  Morton  was 
going  to  have  brain-fever. 

^^Kow,  my  dear,"  she  resumed,  ^^  forget  all  that  has  happened, 
and  this  evening  give  us  your  brightest  smiles  and  sweetest  music. 
I  must  go  and  look  after  Mr.  Morton." 

She  went  up-stairs,  and  found  her  husband  sleeping  quietly, 
with  the  glass  of  brandy  she  had  left  drained  to  the  bottom. 

''Poor  husband  I"  she  said ;  ''how  strange  that  such  notions 
should  get  into  his  head  I " 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Morton's  return  home,  all  the  gentlemen  who 
made  up  the  little  circle — ^Deville^  George  May,  and  Vere  Saye,  in- 
cluding the  naval  o£Scers — also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eton  and  Flossy — 
were  assembled  at  Morton  villa. 

It  takes  a  day  or  two  in  an  establishment  like  Morton  villa  to 
find  out  people's  sympathies  for  each  other,  and  this  was  a  matter 
which  Mrs.  Morton  perfectly  understood. 

She  had  never  known  exactly  how  to  place  Mr.  Yere  Saye  at 
dinner,  as  he  was  a  most  undemonstrative  person,  and  showed  no 
partiality  for  any  lady.  He  ought  to  have  been  a  great  ladies'  man, 
for  he  was  full  of  brilliant  conversation,  and  could  even  descend  to 
the  little  gossip  that  amuses  women — ^the  airy  nothings,  the  froth 
of  conversation,  which  is  more  acceptable  than  the  solid  matter  that 
soon  palls  upon  the  appetite. 

To-day,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Morton  assigned  Flossy  to  him. 
Flossy  twittered  all  over  at  this  unexpected  piece  of  good  luck,  and 
Vere  Saye  smiled  as  if  he  too  considered  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune. 
"  Mj  star  must  be  in  the  ascendant  to-night,"  he  said  to  Flossy. 
"  It  is  not  often  such  a  rose  falls  to  my  lot." 

Flossy  smiled.  "  I  wonder,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  if  he  is  en- 
gaged. He's  an  Oxford  man,  and  those  fellows  don't  commit  them- 
selyes  with  a  girl  that  way  if  they  don't  mean  what  they  say.  Half 
of  them  study  divinity,  and  they  certainly  wouldn't  say  soft  things 
to  a  young  lady  if  they  didn't  mean  it.  I  don't  believe  popsy 
knows  anything  about  it  when  he  says  Yere  Saye  wouldn't  notice 
me  if  we  met  in  England,  because  he  belongs  to  the  aristocracy 
there — as  if  the  aristocracy  here  isn't  every  bit  as  good  as  in  Eng- 
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land.    Anyhow^  I  intend  to  try  my  piettidst,  and  quote  poetiy  at 
him." 

Flossy  set  to  work  to  think  what  particular  things  she  could 
talk  about^  and  was  greatly  astonished^  when  the  Oxford  man  had 
seated  himself  by  her  side  at  the  table^  to  hear  him  exclaim,  ''Kow 
this  is  jolly,  iBn't  it  P    Miss  Flossy,  were  you  ever  in  love  ?  " 

If  Flossy  had  been  struck  by  lightning  she  could  not  have  been 
more  surprised.  She  was  on  the  point  of  asking  him  if  he  had 
taken  his  degrees  in  the  green  gown  or  black  gown,  for  she  under- 
stood that  college  men  wore  some  kind  of  gown  ;  then  she  thought 
of  asking  him  whose /<3$r  he  was,  and  if  he  passed  high  in  fag- 
ging. She  knew  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fagging  going  on  at 
Oxford,  but  she  didn't  exactly  understand  what  the  article  wa& 
Yere  Saye's  question,  in  fact,  knocked  all  Flossy's  calculations  in 
the  head. 

Yere  Saye  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Flossy  since  he  came  to 
Hawks'  Boost,  but  had  not  paid  her  any  particular  attention*  He 
thought  she  preferred  the  conyersation  of  George  May,  Harry  Mor- 
ton, or  Berry  Sharp— Atf  was  such  a  great  hulk  of  a  fellow.  He 
knew  Flossy's  caliber  to  an  inch,  and  felt  quite  competent  to  keep 
her  in  subjection  for  an  hour  or  two. 

When  he  asked  her  the  question,  "Were  you  ever  in  love?" 
you  might  haye  knocked  Flossy  down  with  a  straw. 

^*  Did  you  call  me  Flossy  ?  "  she  said,  looking  at  him  archly. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  he ;  "  what  else  should  I  call  you  ?'* 

"  Oh  !  it  is  so  nice  in  you  to  be  so  friendly  I  You  might  haye 
been  aristocratic,  and  called  me  Miss  Garrolton." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  I  should  call  you  Miss  Garrolton.^ 

*'  No  1  no  I "  she  replied ;  ''Flossy  always." 

''Why,''  he  said,  "  you  seem  to  me  as  if  you  were  a  dear  little 
sister,  and  that  I  had  been  calling  you  Flossy  all  my  life." 

"  Ah  1 "  replied  Flossy,  "  I  don't  like  the  little  sister  part— that's 
stupid.    A  little  cousin  would  sound  better  and  feel  better." 

"  Then  '  little  cousin '  be  it,"  said  Yere  Saye. 

Mrs.  Morton  eyen  noticed  the  congeniality  existing  between 
Miss  Bane  and  Master  Slings.  The  latter  gentleman  was  rigged 
out  with  gold  chains,  with  coins  depending  therefrom,  on  which 
decorations  he  greatly  prided  himself.  Miss  Bane,  of  course, 
couldn't  help  noticing  them,  as  the  worthy  sailing-master  intended 
she  should  do,  informing  her  that  they  were  rather  old,  haying 
come  oyer  to  England  some  time  ago  with  the  Bomans. 
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'^  Ah  I "  said  Miss  Bane,  *^  I  haye  always  wanted  so  to  get  a 
coin  with  the  year  of  my  birth  on  if 

''Oh,  my  r' said  Mr.  Slings,  ''it's  very  difficult  to  get  those 
rery  old  coins  now,  as  they  are  oat  of  date/' 

Miss  Bane  bridled  np  a  little  at  this,  but  poor  Mr.  Slings  was 
qoite  unconscious  of  having  said  anything  out  of  the  way.  "  These 
coins,"  said  he,  "were  handed  down  to  me  from  my  aunts' 
sisters,  and  are  thought  to  be  as  old,  if  not  older,  than  Daniel 
Lambert" 

Mrs.  Morton  had  managed  to  pair  her  darling  Harry  off  with 
Mary,  whether  by  chance  or  intention  is  not  known ;  but  Mrs. 
Morton  prided  herself  on  her  management,  and,  rather  than  not 
hare  her  dinner  pass  off  agreeably,  she  would  have  thrown  Harry 
and  Mary  together  at  the  risk  of  their  getting  entangled. 

Perhaps,  and  the  most  likely  thing  after  all,  Mrs.  Morton  would 
not  hare  been  displeased  to  see  an  attachment  spring  up  between 
these  two.  Day  by  day  her  heart  had  grown  toward  Mary  Samson. 
She  saw  in  her  what  she  once  hoped  to  find  in  her  daughter  Louise 
— ^but  Louise  had  made  her  mother's  life  anything  but  pleasant. 

Louise  neyer  showed  her  mother  any  attention,  or  manifested 
the  least  affection  for  either  of  her  parents.  She  could  revel  in 
una  grande  passion^  as  the  Frenchmen  say,  that  set  all  smaller 
passions  at  defiance.  She  could  never  have  an  affection  for  any- 
thing.   It  must  be  an  absorbing  passion,  or  nothing. 

Mrs.  Morton  could  not  help  seeing  the  difference  between  Louise 
and  Mary — one  the  embodiment  of  the  purest  love,  the  other  the 
representative  of  the  grossest  passions.  In  her  heart  Mrs.  Morton 
loved  Mary  a  thousand  times  more  than  she  did  her  own  daughter, 
for  she  felt  that  Mary  was  the  woman  to  make  her  son  happy,  and 
she  hoped  that  he  would  take  a  fancy  to  that  dear  girl. 

She  did  not  suspect  that  Harry  and  Mary  had  already  arranged 
matters  between  themselves  to  their  own  satisfaction  under  the  old 
oidc-tree,  and  that  the  contract  had  been  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered in  presence  of  the  old  monarch  of  Hawks'  Throne,  now  a 
TCiierable  bird  of  some  fifty  years'  standing,  and  attested  by  some  of 
the  royal  family  of  hawks  that  were  present  on  the  occasion. 

It  had  been  one  of  their  privileges  for  years  to  witness  these 
pledges,  for  the  old  oak  was  a  famous  place  for  the  meeting  of 
loTere,  and  had  been  since  the  time  when  Onkahaye,  the  great- 
great-great-grandmother  of  Uncas,  the  last  of  the  Mohicans, 
pledged  her  love  to  Ohmaha,  the  bitter  enemy  of  her  race. 
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The  hawks  had  it  all  written  down,  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
ancient  oak,  in  ink  that  would  never  fade. 

As  Mr.  Morton  did  not  join  the  party  at  dinner,  a  cup  of  tea 
and  some  toast  was  sent  np  to  him.  He  had  sent  word  that  he  did 
not  feel  well  enough  to  go  to  the  table  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  com* 
pany  seated  themselves—and  he  knew  they  would  be  occupied  there 
for  two  hours — ^than  he  dressed  quickly  and  descended  to  the  library, 
where,  closing  doors  and  windows,  he  rang  the  bell  and  sent  for 
Edgar  Lane. 

Mr.  Morton  paced  the  room  impatiently.    Edgar  Lane  entered. 

'^  How  do  you  do,  Edgar  ?  "  said  Mr.  Morton,  but,  on  looking  at 
bis  secretary,  the  banker  started  back,  shocked  at  his  worn  appear- 
ance and  deeply  sunk  eyes.  '^  Are  you  ill,  Edgar  ? ''  he  asked. 
"  You  have  been  working  too  hard,  and  require  a  change." 

'^I  am  not  ill,  sir,^'  said  Edgar;  ''I  am  quite  able  to  do  my 
work,  and  much  more  if  you  think  proper  to  give  it  to  me." 

"Sit  down,  then,"  said  Mr.  Morton ;  " I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
Mr.  Morton's  manner  was  cold  and  decided,  and  there  was  a  gleam 
in  his  eye  which  Edgar  knew  foretold  mischief. 

"Edgar,"  he  said,  "  listen  to  me,  and  don't  answer  a  word  un- 
til I  have  finished,  auji  then  make  your  explanations." 

Edgar  grew  paler  than  ever  at  this  opening. 

**I  found  your  mother  and  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  "ten 
years  ago  in  very  destitute  circumstances*  She  told  her  tale  of 
woe,  and  my  heart  sympathized  with  her.  I  provided  for  her 
immediate  wants  and  future  comfort  I  took  you,  a  ragged  boy, 
clothed  you,  sent  you  to  a  good  school,  and  finally,  when  you  were 
of  pro][)er  age,  to  Harvard,  where  you  enjoyed  every  advantage.  I 
had  you  instructed  in  law,  and  in  all  other  matters  that  would  fit 
you  to  take  the  place  of  my  secretary  and  confidential  agent.  I 
wanted  a  person  closely  connected  with  me,  and  disconnected  with 
anything  outside  my  business.  I  was  very  confidential  with  you  in 
regard  to  my  eldest  daughter" — Edgar  started — "told  you  my 
hopes  and  expectations  with  regard  to  her,  and  cautioned  you,  as 
you  would  be  a  member  of  my  family  and  thrown  into  intimacy 
with  her,  never  to  raise  your  eyes  toward  her  except  in  the  most 
respectful  manner.  I  told  you  that  when  I  employed  a  person  mj 
rule  was  to  tell  him  first  all  that  was  expected  of  him,  and  if  he 
became  unfaithful  to  a  single  trust,  I  would  trample  on  him  re- 
morselessly.   Let  me  ask  you  how  have  you  fulfilled  your  trust  ? 

"  I  suppose,  sir,"  replied  Edgar, "  this  is  intended  to  be  my 
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charge^  a  severance  of  all  ties  between  us,  to  throw  me  out  of  yonr 
employment,  and  prevent  my  getting  employment  in  any  place 
where  you  can  reach  me ;  to  throw  my  poor  mother,  in  her  old  age, 
on  the  pitiless  world  to  starve,  and  drive  me  to  desperation  1 '' 
Here  Edgar's  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  bnrst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Morton  was  not  the  least  affected  by  this  manifestation  of 
feeling.  He  scorned  all  such  weaknesses  himself,  and  could  not 
imderstand  them  in  others  ;  he  was  as  cold  as  marble. 

**  You  admit,"  said  he,  "  that  my  sentence  would  be  a  just  one  P  " 

''That  depends,''  answered  Edgar,  with  a  quivering  voice  and 
a  look  of  hopeless  resignation,  ''  upon  how  wrongly  you  think  I 
have  acted.  There  are  cases  where  the  heart  runs  away  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  ;  and  there  is  no  offense  where  there  is 
no  crime,  and  no  misconduct  that  can  not  be  condoned." 

**  That  plea  of  the  heart  will  not  go  down  with  me,"  said  Mr. 
Morton  ;  '^  it  is  the  head  that  I  look  to.  If  a  man's  heart  is  so 
weak  that  he  can't  resist  temptation  when  he  has  been  particularly 
cautioned  against  it,  he  is  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  affairs  of  a 
great  banking  business  like  mine.  If  you  could  set  my  orders  at 
defiance  in  the  case  of  my  daughter,  ^you  could  with  the  same  pro- 
priety set  them  at  defiance  in  other  matters,  and  constitute  yourself 
a  judge  in  some  case  that  would  bring  ruin  on  me." 

'*  But  how,"  said  Edgar,  *^  do  you  know  that  I  have  disobeyed 
your  orders  ?  What  if  my  heart  has  gone  astray,  and  my  head  has 
remained  true  to  its  trust  ?" 

Mr.  Morton  looked  at  him  in  indignation. 

''Edgar,"  he  said,  ''don't  add  falsehood  to  breach  of  trust, 
though  one  naturally  follows  the  other.  You  have  sinned  beyond 
redemption — don't  add  a  lie  to  it."  Edgar's  eyes  flashed,  but  Mr. 
Morton  continued :  "  Bead  those  letters — written  by  you  to  my 
daughter  when  she  went  to  Madame  Faucet's  school — ^letters  which 
filled  her  mind  with  ideas  calculated  to  make  her  after-life  a  curse 
to  her,  and  withdrawing  her  attention  from  studies  which,  by 
proper  direction,  would  have  made  her  an  ornament  to  society,  in- 
stead of  which  she  left  school  an  ignoramus.  You  not  only  kept 
up  this  clandestine  intercourse  through  Miss  Spanker,  but  you  had 
interviews  with  her  in  the  streets  at  improper  hours.  Tell  me,  is 
there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  punish  you,  as  a  warning  to  all 
traitors  ?  " 

"  None,  sir,"  replied  Edgar  Lane.  ''  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I 
deserve  all  that  you  inflict  upon  me,  but,  for  Ood's  sake,  do  not 
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make  me  tbe  means  of  killing  mj  mother.    Let  me  gain  a  pittance 
for  her,  if  I  have  to  work  in  rags  myself." 

''Yon  said  jnst  now/'  continued  Mr.  Morton,  ooldly,  ''that 
there  was  no  offense  that  can  not  be  condoned.  As  long  as  you 
have  committed  no  crime,  the  door  is  not  altogether  closed  against 
yon.  There  are  excuses  to  be  made  for  youth's  first  offense,  but  I 
do  not  belieye  in  any  one  guilty  of  repeated  acts  of  dishonor.  It 
rests  with  yourself  whether  you  will  be  forgiven  and  retained  in 
your  present  position  ? "  Here  Edgar's  face  expressed  the  most 
profound  astonishment,  mingled  with  joy.  "  I  hare  stiU,''  resumed 
Mr.  Morton,  "  some  confidence  in  your  business  capacity,  weak  as 
your  heart  is  in  loye  matters.  There  is  always  a  way  for  one  to 
indemnify  his  employer  when  he  has  committed  a  serious  fault 
against  him  :  he  should  make  any  sacrifice  that  his  employer  may 
desire  to  save  the  credit  of  his  house.'' 

"I  will  do  anything  on  Ood's  earth  to  serve  you,  sir,"  said  Ed- 
gar, "if  you  will  only  not  publish  my  disgrace  to  the  world,  and 
will  permit  me  to  gain  an  honorable  livelihood." 

"  What  if  I  retain  you  in  my  service  ?  "  said  Mr.  Morton — 
"nay,  more,  what  if  I  should  view  leniently  what  has  passed,  and 
hold  out  hopes  for  the  future  such  as  you  never  dreamed  of  ?  " 

"Oh,  then,"  exclaimed  Edgar,  "I  would  imperil  my  soul  for 
you."  But  his  large  eyes  suddenly  became  fixed,  as  if  looking  at 
something  in  the  far-off  distance,  and  he  stood  gazing  for  at  least 
two  minutes.  Mr.  Morton  did  not  interrupt  him.  Suddenly  Ed- 
gar awoke  from  his  vision,  sighed  heavily,  and  turned  very  pale, 
while  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  will  make  no  terms  with  you,  Mr.  Morton,"  he  said.  "Do 
with  me  as  you  please.  I  have  sinned  against  you  grievously,  and 
you  have  held  out  hopes  of  forgiveness  with  a  generosity  I  had  no 
right  to  expect.  There  is  no  task  that  you  can  impose  on  me  that 
I  will  not  think  easy  after  your  noble  treatment  of  me  to-day.  I 
will  be  your  veriest  slave,  if  it  costs  me  my  honor  and  my  life/' 

"What  I  shall  require  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  "will  neither 
affect  your  honor  nor  your  life.  It  is  merely  to  travel,  and  gain 
some  information  for  me,  which  I  can  obtain  only  through  a  third 
person.  There  may  be  some  little  things  about  this  matter  which 
may  seem  to  be  duplicity,  but  there  are  people  in  the  world  of  Euch 
devilish  cunning  that  you  must  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons 
— ^beat  fire  with  fire — and  resort  to  methods  that  would  not  ordi- 
narily be  admissible." 
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*'  I  shall  haye  no  compunctions  of  conscience,  sir,  in  executing 
your  orders/'  was  Edgar's  reply  to  these  assurances  by  Mr.  Morton. 
'*  I  am  sure  that  whatever  you  give  me  to  do  you  haye  good  reasons 
therefor,  which  it  does  not  become  me  to  question.  You  can  rely 
on  me  implicitly,  sir.** 

''  Still  I  must  caution  you,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  '^  that  there  are 
risks  you  will  haye  to  run  in  this  business  that  might  seriously  com- 
promise you.  I  would  not  ask  you  to  undertake  it  if  it  were  not  of 
the  most  yital  importance  to  me.  I  need  the  aid  of  some  person 
entirely  devoted  to  my  interests.  Much  is  at  stake,  and  a  large 
amount  of  money  inyolyed." 

** I  will  do  whatever  may  be  required  of  me.*' 

"  You  will  have  to  deid  with  a  very  subtle  lawyer,"  continued 
Mr.  Morton,  ''and  must  be  all  the  time  on  your  guard.  Your 
knowledge  of  law  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  in  dealing  with  this 
man.  He  is  as  cunning  as  the  devil,  and  has  thwarted  me  at  every 
point  by  giving  false  information  that  has  kept  me  from  my  rights 
for  years.  He  has  in  his  possession  some  valuable  papers  that  of 
right  belong  to  me.  I  must  get  hold  of  those  papers,  and  obtain 
information  where  the  persons  I  am  looking  for  are  to  be  found. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  your  getting  into  his  employ,  seizing  the 
pai)ers  and  giving  them  to  me,  and  by  finding  out  where  the  per- 
sons I  am  looking  for  are  to  be  found." 

Edgar  started,  and  Mr.  Morton  noticed  the  movement.  ''  It  is 
not  too  late,"  said  the  banker,  ''to  withdraw  from  the  enterprise 
if  you  have  no  stomach  for  it.  I  want  but  my  own — ^the  people  I 
am  looking  for  I  desire  to  benefit." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  withdrawing,"  said  Edgar,  "  if  it  costs 
me  all  I  love  in  life.  I  will  execute  your  orders  to  the  letter.  I 
hare  no  scruples  of  conscience,  and,  indeed,  I  can  see  nothing 

in  all  this  to  raise  any  scruples.     When  shall  I  be  required  to 

go?" 

"To-morrow  night,  by  the  eleven  o'clock  down  boat,"  replied 
Mr.  Morton.  "  I  will  have  aU  your  letters  of  introduction  ready, 
and  written  instructions  for  your  guidance,  for  there  must  be  no 
mistake  about  the  matter." 

Again  Edgar  assumed  that  fixed  expression  as  if  he  were  gazing 
into  the  far  distance ;  then  recovering,  and  sighing  heavily  as  be- 
fore,  he  said,  "I  will  be  ready,  sir,  at  the  time  appointed." 

''  Yon  had  better  go  and  prepare  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Morton. 
*^  I  inll  see  that  you  are  well  supplied  with  money."  Mr.  Morton 
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then  repaired  to  his  room  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed^  where 
he  seemed  to  be  sleeping. 

B  J  this  time  the  company  began  to  assemble  in  the  parlors,  and 
Mrs.  Morton,  who  songht  her  husband,  found  him  sleeping  sound- 
ly. ''Thank  heaven  I ^'  she  exclaimed,  ''the  crisis  is  over.''  She 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  when  he  awoke,  and,  seeing  his  wife, 
smiled  pleasantly. 

"  My  dear  Eleanor,''  he  said,  "  I  have  had  some  frightful 
dreams.  How  did  I  get  up  here  from  the  boat,  for  I  seem  to  have 
forgotten  eyerything  since  I  landed  P  " 

"Why,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  "you  came  up  in  the  car- 
riage, and  brought  home  such  strange  &ncies  with  you  that  I 
thought  you  demented." 

"Do  you  know,  Eleanor,^  he  said,  "that  I  have  felt  very  queer 
for  two  days  past  while  traveling,  and  quarreled  with  the  passengers 
in  the  stage  P  I  refused  to  eat  at  any  of  the  stopping-places.  I 
suppose  my  stomach  was  empty,  and  I  got  off  my  balance.  That 
brandy  you  gave  me  was  all  that  saved  me  from  a  spell  of  sickness." 

"  Thank  heaven  I "  said  Mrs.  Morton.  "  Do  you  remember  how 
you  frightened  that  poor  Miss  Samson  when  you  came  in  P  " 

"Miss  Samson  I"  said  Mr.  Morton;  "who  is  sheP  I  know 
nothing  of  her,  or  of  frightening  any  one." 

"Ohl  never  mind,"  said  his  wife.  "Poor  fellow,  how  you 
must  have  suffered  for  want  of  proper  food  I  Now  dress  yourseU, 
and  come  down  and  let  the  company  welcome  you  home." 

Mr.  Morton  dressed  himself  with  scrupulous  care,  and^  with 
twenty  lies  on  his  soul  and  his  heart,  in  fear  of  he  knew  not  what^ 
he  walked  down-stairs  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  his  wife  lean- 
ing on  his  arm,  to  impose  on  a  crowd  of  people  who  looked  upon 
him  as  the  incarnation  of  truth  and  honor. 

Mr.  Morton  shook  hands  with  every  one ;  hoped  they  had  en- 
joyed themselves  in  his  absence,  and  promised  himself  great  pleas- 
ure in  the  enjoyment  of  their  society  in  the  future. 

When  he  came  to  where  his  son  was  sitting  with  Miss  Samson, 
Harry  rose  to  receive  him,  and  Mrs.  Morton  introduced  him  to 
Mary,  who  looked  at  him  wonderingly  with  her  great  brown  eyes, 
tiiinldng  to  herself,  "  Can  this  courteous  gentleman  be  the  one  that 
treated  me  so  rudely  this  morning  ? "  As  Mr.  Morton's  eyes  miet 
Mary's,  he  trembled  visibly,  but  he  held  out  his  hand  benignantly  ; 
and,  as  he  touched  hers,  a  shock  went  through  his  body  as  if  from 
a  galvanic  battery. 
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He  staggered  back^  tnmed  deadly  pale^  let  go  Mary's  hand  as  if 
stung  by  an  asp,  and  dropped  into  an  easy-chair. 

Mrs.  Morton's  lip  quivered.  What  could  all  this  mean  ?  What 
caused  this  excitement  ?  However,  Mr.  Morton  soon  rallied,  and 
explained  his  emotion  by  saying  that  he  had  left  his  chamber  too 
soon — ^that  he  was  not  well — that  he  had  been  seized  with  faintness, 
but  would  be  better  presently. 

But  he  did  not  look  toward  Mary  again,  and  shortly  retired  to 
his  library  on  plea  of  important  business. 

There  he  summoned  Edgar  Lane,  and  said  to  him : ''  I  have  here 
two  blank  sheets  of  paper— one  with  Mr.  Vandeusen's,  the  other 
with  Mr.  DeviUe's  name.  They  are  letters  of  introduction  for 
you  to  Mr.  Stephen  Lindsay,  of  Boston,  the  lawyer  of  whom 
I  spoke  to  you.  Fill  the  letters  up  from  this,"  placing,  as  he 
spoke,  a  rough  draught  before  the  young  man,  ''and  come  back 
to  me  here  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven."  So  saying,  he  retired 
to  rest. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  below  enjoyed  themselves  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Louise  had  induced  Conrad  to  join  the  party. 
**  O  my  king ! "  she  said,  **  life  is  so  dreary  without  you.  I  have 
a  dear  little  corner  on  the  porch,  where  we  can  sit  the  whole  even- 
ing; and  where  my  caresses  shall  bring  you  back  to  health." 

Poor  Oonrad  looked  pale  and  wan  enough.  He  got  no  better, 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  blow  inflicted  by  Lane  made  him  shud- 
der whenever  he  thought  of  it. 

At  five  minutes  before  eleven,  Vere  Saye  was  in  his  room  at  the 
Dove^  and  at  eleven  Chic  came  out  of  the  tree  by  the  window. 

**  There,  sir,"  said  he,  ''is  a  list  of  the  things  in  those  trunks — 
what  you  might  call  an  oUa  podrida.^ 

''Were  there  no  love-letters,  Ohio?"  said  Vere  Saye;  **this 
doesn't  amount  to  much." 

^*  No,  sir,"  replied  Chic,  "I  suppose  not,"  and  he  looked  slyly 
at  his  employer.  '^  I  suppose  if  I  had  found  a  skeleton  of  a  mur- 
dejred  man,  or  two  or  three  dead  bodies  salted  down,  or  a  sea- 
serpent,  or  the  North  Pole,  that  it  would  not  have  amounted  to 
mach^  cause  why — ^when  a  gentleman  gets  spoony  his  mind  runs 
altogether  on  love-letters.  I  wonder  you  don't  get  some  of  your 
own,  sir.  If  you  don't  care  about  that  list,  I'll  keep  it  myself ;  it 
may  tnm  out  useful  some  of  these  days." 

'* No,"  said  Vere  Saye ;  "on  the  whole,  Chic,  I  think  111  keep 
it.     It  will  do  to  light  a  cigar  with,"  and  he  put  it  in  his  pocket- 
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book,  on  which  Ohio  made  a  curions  noise  with  his  mouth  that 
sounded  like  drawing  a  corL 

"Now,  Chic,"  said  his  master,  ''keep  your  eyes  open ;  make  a 
note  of  everything  that  goes  on,  and  let  me  know  each  night  at  ten 
o'clock  the  events  of  the  day.  Good-night,  Chic,  Fm  sleepy." 
Chic  plunged  out  of  the  window  and  into  the  tree,  and  was  on  the 
ground  and  off  like  a  flash. 

Yere  Saye  sat  musing  for  some  time.  ''  Dear  little  Flossy,''  he 
said  aloud,  ''  how  pretty  and  how  innocent  she  is  I  A  dear  little 
winning  thing,  that  a  man  could  take  to  his  heart  with  the  per- 
fect assurance  that  she  would  nestle  there  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 
But  I  don't  like  old  Carrolton.  How  came  he  to  be  the  father 
of  such  a  daughter  P  He  resembles  her  in  nothing,  and  looks  to 
me  like  an  old  dead  beat,  who  would  rob  or  do  anything  if  he  got 
the  opportunity.  He  passes  himself  off  as  a  cotton  agent,  buying 
.millions  on  account  of  a  London  house.  We  will  hunt  up  his 
status,  and  see  if  he  is  respectable,  and,  by  Jove  I  if  all  turns  out 
right— well — I  might  do  worse.  I  wouldn't  marry  Louise  Morton, 
with  all  her  beauty  and  wealth,  if  there  wasn't  another  woman  in 

the  world." 

He  closed  the  window,  drew  the  curtain,  and  went  to  bed,  but 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  Flossy  and  her  bewitching  ways. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVin. 

THB  OAFTUBE  OF  THE  PIBATE& 

When*  AHan  Dare  gave  Belette  and  Tormenteur  their  instruc- 
tions, he  knew  they  would  be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  unless  some- 
thing unforeseen  should  happen,  and  he  therefore  gave  himself  no 
further  concern  about  the  matter.  He  had  something  on  hand 
which  required  his  presence  elsewhere,  and  he  expected,  when  he 
returned,  to  find  all  the  pirates  bagged. 

Belette,  according  to  his  instructions,  went,  the  night  before  the 
attack  was  to  be  made,  to  Jacob  Moses's  store,  and  entered  it  readily 
by  means  of  the  key  which  Allan  Dare  had  given  him.  The  large 
front  apartment  was  filled  with  articles  in  the  ship-chandlers'  line, 
and  the  dark  back  room,  with  one  outlet,  contained  a  good  many 
barrels,  filled  and  empty. 
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Belette  blocked  up  the  outlet  with  some  of  the  barrels^  placing 
them  two  tiers  deep,  and  arranged  the  others  so  that  he  could  place 
twenty  men  behind  them  without  being  seen  from  the  outer  store^ 
and  partly  closed  the  door.  There  was  room  for  ten  or  twelve  men 
more  under  the  counter  in  the  front  store. 

Haying  satisfied  himself  on  these  points,  and  arranged  all  the 
barricades,  he  proceeded  to  examine  under  the  store.  On  raising 
the  trap-door,  by  touching  a  spring,  Belette  saw  a  place  resembling 
a  ship's  hold,  nearly  filled  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  in  boxes, 
barrels,  and  bags,  some  of  the  latter  containing  silver-ware. 

Belette  gave  little  time  to  the  examination  of  the  goods,  but 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  outlet,  and  that  the  hold,  which 
was  cemented  on  the  bottom  and  sides  to  exclude  dampness,  con- 
tained about  six  hundred  tons  of  stolen  goods.  He  then  shut  the 
trap  and  left  the  store,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 

Belette  spent  the  next  day  in  making  arrangements  with  English 
Charley  and  Tormenteur  for  the  capture  of  the  pirates.  Boats 
were  prepared,  and  all  Allan  Dare's  orders  carried  out. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  night  Belette  repaired  to  the  drinking-den 
frequented  by  Jacob  Moses,  and,  watching  an  opportunity,  pasted 
a  red  wafer  in  the  usual  place,  and  shortly  after  the  same  man 
who  had  before  made  his  appearance  entered  and  called  for  his 
mug  of  ale.  Seating  himself  near  the  wafer,  he  slyly  removed  it, 
and  soon  after  went  away. 

Belette  followed  the  man,  but  by  taking  a  short  cut  he  reached 
the  wharf  first,  and  saw  him  shove  off.  It  took  Belette  but  a  few 
minutes  to  post  his  men  in  the  store,  cautioning  them  to  be  quiet, 
and  then  stationed  others  at  the  signal-lights,  the  signal  for  un- 
coTering  which  would  be  a  pistol-shot.  He  then  returned  to  the 
store  and  took  charge. 

The  party  were  supplied  with  five  or  six  dark  lanterns  in  the 
back  store,  and  three  under  the  counter,  all  well  covered  up. 

It  might  have  been  an  hour  before  Belette  heard  the  fumbling 
of  a  key  in  the  lock.  The  door  opened,  and  a  party  of  men  moved 
quietly  in,  laden  with  boxes  and  bags.  Their  dark  lanterns  threw 
a  dim  light  around  as  they  placed  their  burdens  on  the  floor. 

**  There,  by  Q —  ! "  said  a  voice,  "  that's  the  best  run  we  ever 
made.  Open  the  hatch  and  hustle  'em  dovni ;  we've  got  to  make 
two  more  runs  to-night." 

The  creaking  of  the  hatch  as  it  was  raised  was  now  heard. 

**  There,  boys,"  resumed  the  speaker,  "eight  of  you  get  down 
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and  receire  the  goods,  and  see  that  you  make  good  stowage,  for  we 
reqnire  all  the  room  we  can  get  The  other  schooner  will  be  here 
full,  in  a  day  or  two,  I'll  bet.'* 

The  men  were  heard  jumping  down  and  scattering  through  the 
cellar. 

''Here  comes  the  eighth  bag,  which  Jim  and  Peeler  brought 
up,"  said  the  voice,  ''  and  it's  a  buster  I    It's  aa  much  as  me  and  . 
my  mate  can  do  to  lift  it.    Look  out  there  below  I " 

As  they  were  in  the  act  of  lowering  the  bag,  the  men  below 
holding  up  their  hands  to  receive  the  goods,  they  felt  a  tap  on  the 
head  from  Belette's  club,  and  were  pushed  headlong  into  the 
hold. 

Belette  closed  the  hatch  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and,  blow* 
ing  a  whistle,  ten  men  jumped  from  behind  the  barrels  and  stood 
with  their  weight  on  the  hatch. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  below,  and  then  a  howl,  that 
would  have  appalled  ordinary  men,  came  up  from  the  lower  regions. 
Suddenly  five  or  six  shots  came  through  the  plank  of  the  hatch, 
and  one  of  Belette's  men  was  wounded  by  the  discharge. 

''All  the  worse  for  you  I"  roared  Belette  ;  "you  shall  starve 
for  that  I  Now  one  of  you  run  down  and  uncover  the  lights. 
There's  no  use  making  a  noise  with  a  pistol."  One  of  the  men 
obeyed  the  command,  and  the  lights  were  hoisted. 

"  Tell  English  Charley  to  bring  the  van  to  the  door  with  the 
dogs,"  said  Belette. 

This  was  soon  accomplished,  and,  when  the  van  drove  up,  out 
sprang  eight  large  dogs  in  leash,  in  charge  of  a  huge  negro.  These 
animals  were  a  cross  between  the  bull-dog  and  blood-hound,  and  as 
they  licked  their  chops  their  cruel,  blood-shot  eyes  betokened  their 
readiness  for  the  fray.  This  was  a  new  device  of  Allan  Dare's,  in- 
tended to  meet  cases  of  this  kind,  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  event, 
the  dogs  had  been  kept  half  starved  for  two  days. 

As  the  huge  creatures  at  Belette's  order  came  into  the  store, 
even  the  policemen  were  appalled  at  the  sight  of  them.  Every  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  that  the  dogs  should  receive  as  little  harm 
as  possible  from  the  knives  of  those  whom  they  attacked.  Their 
necks  and  backs  were  protected  by  fine  steel-net  armor,  and  their 
legs  and  paws  had  been  well  greased,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  hold 
them. 

"  Baise  the  hatch  a  little,"  said  Belette,  "  and  let  me  parley 
with  those  fellows,  although  it  is  probably  of  no  use." 
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When  the  batch  was  raised  a  little  way  he  called  to  the  men 
below :  ''  Come^  boys,  if  s  no  nse.  Give  up,  or  I'll  set  on  the  dogs !  ^ 
"  D — n  your  dogs  1  '*  said  a  surly  voice  from  below ;  "  we'll  soon 
settle  'em^  and  yon  too,  if  there's  any  power  in  a  barrel  of  gnnr 
powder  we're  bringing  to  the  fore.  We'll  go  to  hell  together— yon, 
yonr  d— d  dogs,  and  all  I " 

The  policemen  were  appalled  at  this  annonncement,  and  some 
of  them  moved  toward  the  door,  which  Belette  obserring,  he  locked 
it  and  pocketed  the  key. 

''Now,''  he  said,  ''we're  like  the  gentleman  that  invaded  Mezi* 
CO  and  burned  his  ships.  We  must  capture  the  vermin  below,  and 
we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Stand  by  to  throw  up  the  hatch.  Fire  a 
volley  when  the  pirates  make  a  rush^  and,  Gerbems  " — addressing 
the  negro—"  stand  by  to  unloose  the  dogs." 

When  the  hatch  was  raised  the  pirates  ceased  their  efforts  to  get 
at  the  barrel  of  powder,  and  rushed  for  the  opening,  where  they 
were  saluted  with  twelve  pistol-shots. 

''Let  go  the  dogs  I "  yelled  Belette ;  and  in  a  moment  the  sav- 
age ftuimals  sprang  upon  the  pirates,  three  of  whom  had  fallen 
wounded  by  pistol-shots. 

*<  Use  your  knives  on  the  dogs,  men  I "  shouted  the  leader  of 
the  pirates ;  "  the  powder  is  almost  ready,  and  all  I  want  is  a  light " 
At  that  moment  a  light  wreath  of  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from 
the  back  part  of  the  hold. 

Two  of  the  policemen  were  so  frightened  that  they  seized  Be- 
lette and  demanded  the  key  to  unlock  the  door. 

"  We  did  not  enter  to  be  blown  up  like  rats,"  they  exclaimed. 
Belette  pushed  them  into  the  hold,  shut  the  hatch,  and  said, 
"  Now  let  the  dogs  do  the  rest  I  Pass  down  the  fire-buckets  "—of 
whicli  there  were  a  dozen  hanging  on  the  wall ;  "  open  the  door,  and 
form  a  line  to  the  river.  English  Gharley's  men  on  the  outside 
will  join  in." 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  line  formed  as  directed. 
At  this  moment  pistol-shots  were  heard  on  the  river.  "  Ah  I "  ex- 
claimed Belette,  "  Tormenteur  is  at  work."    Then  all  was  silent 

In  the  mean  time  a  terrible  scene  was  being  enacted  below. 
Dreadful  cries,  mixed  with  the  howls  and  growling  of  the  dogs, 
were  beard.  Each  of  the  dogs  had  seized  a  man  and  overpowered 
him.  The  two  remaining  pirates  used  their  pistols  and  knives  on 
tiie  <»^Tiii¥m.lfl  'with  little  effect  Presently  the  dogs  turned  on  these 
two,  and  loud  cries  came  through  the  hatch  for  mercy. 
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"  Open  the  hatch  I "  said  Belette,  coolly ;  ^*  it's  all  settled,  and 
the  schooner  too  is  ours." 

When  the  hatch  was  opened  the  dogs  were  seen  worrying  the 
men  as  a  terrier  worries  rats,  while  the  pirates,  with  blood  stream- 
ing from  their  many  wounds,  were  striking  desperately  with  their 
knives  to  keep  the  animals  ofL 

One  dog  was  dragging  in  his  powerful  jowls  a  huge  sailor,  who, 
with  a  burning  match  in  his  hand,  was  trying  to  pull  the  dog  toward 
a  barrel  of  powder,  over  which  a  man,  with  one  eye  pulled  from  the 
socket,  was  reaching  for  the  match,  having  knocked  out  the  head  of 
the  barrel    The  pirates  evidently  intended  to  die  game. 

Belette  coolly  watched  the  proceedings.  The  policemen  were 
very  nervous,  and  cast  anxious  looks  toward  the  open  door,  as  if 
they  would  like  to  run  away. 

Belette  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  said,  ''I  will  shoot  the 
first  man  that  moves  from  his  post,  as  I  do  that  infernal  scoundrel 
who  is  trying  to  blow  us  up  I "  Quickly  raising  his  pistol,  he  settled 
the  burly  pirate  by  putting  a  ball  through  his  head.  The  match 
in  the  ruffian's  hand  ignited  the  light  material  in  the  hold,  but  the 
blaze  was  quickly  extinguished  by  the  line  of  buckets. 

While  this  was  taking  place  the  man  at  the  powder-barrel  was 
trying  to  reach  a  pistol,  for  the  purpose  of  snapping  it  and  igniting 
the  powder ;  but  at  the  moment  he  was  seized  by  one  of  the  dogs, 
who  crushed  his  wrist  and  totally  disabled  him,  causing  him  to 
utter  the  most  frightful  shrieks. 

''Now,  Cerberus,  call  off  your  dogs  and  muzzle  them,"  said 
Belette.     ''  The  fight  is  over  I " 

So  it  seemed,  for  there  was  no  longer  any  resistance.  A  fearful 
groaning  showed  that  the  life  had  been  almost  worried  out  of  the 
pirates.  The  dogs  seemed  in  no  haste  to  relinquish  their  prey 
after  having  once  obtained  a  taste  of  blood.  Their  blood-shot  eyes 
glared  with  rage  and  their  mouths  frothed,  but  they  followed  Cer- 
berus out  of  the  hold  and  into  the  van. 

''  That's  enough  for  one  night  I "  said  Belette.  ''  We  want  some 
left  as  evidence,  for  some  of  them  will  tell  all  they  know  to  save 
what  remains  of  their  carcasses." 

''  Come  up  here  I "  he  said  to  the  two  policemen  he  had  thrown 
into  the  cellar.  They  rose  from  behind  some  barrels,  where  they 
had  been  crouching  with  fear,  and  came  forward  in  the  most  abject 
manner. 

''  Put  these  cowards  in  irons,"  said  Belette ;  ''  they  shall  be 
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taught  their  duty ;  and  let  me  say  to  some  others  of  yon  who  were 
disposed  to  show  the  white  f eather^  whenever  yon  work  with  me 
don't  think  of  running  away  till  I  set  yon  the  example.  Yon  will 
be  safe  in  following  my  movements. '^  The  men  were  lost  in  admi- 
ration of  this  athletic  Frenchman,  who  scorned  all  danger,  had  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  and  was  as  cool  in  the  midst  of  difficnlties  as  if 
he  were  at  a  festival. 

Thongh  terribly  mangled,  only  two  of  the  mffians  in  the  hold 
had  been  killed.  The  wonnded  were  carried  on  improvised 
stretchers  to  the  river  and  lowered  into  the  boats.  The  police- 
surgeon  and  his  assistant  had  been  sent  for,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
arrived,  the  boats  shoved  off  and  pnlled  for  the  schooner,  which 
Belette  felt  snre  Tormentenr  had  carried  by  boarding. 

Snre  enough,  Tormentenr  was  waiting  to  receive  him  at  the  gang- 
way when  Belette  got  to  the  schooner.  Tormentenr  informed  his 
friend  that  he  had  had  no  difficulty,  that  when  he  got  on  board  the 
schooner  the  pirates  were  in  the  cabin  gambling,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  who  were  asleep  below.  He  rushed  into  the  cabin  with 
his  followers  and  secured  the  pirates,  but  two  of  his  men  received 
pistol-baUs— one  in  the  shoulder,  the  other  in  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  thigh.  The  two  villains  asleep  below  were  secured  by  putting 
the  hatch  on  over  the  fore-peak.  Thus  ended  this  bloody  affair, 
with  no  loss  of  life  on  the  paot  of  the  police. 

The  policoHBurgeons  took  charge  of  the  wonnded  and  dressed 
their  wounds,  although  all  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  irons  and 
strongly  guarded,  as  they  were  considered  too  desperate  to  trust 
without  every  precaution. 

Then  Belette  returned  to  the  shore  and  examined  the  thieves' 
storehouse,  to  be  snre  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  fire  breaking 
out  from  sjMirks  that  might  be  smoldering.  He  then  locked  the 
door  and  went  np-town. 

This  affair  was  so  quietly  conducted  as  to  escape  the  notice  of 
outsiders.  It  was  at  a  time  of  hight  when  most  people  were  abed, 
and  the  firing  took  place  in  the  hold,  from  which  the  sounds 
reached  the  street  very  imperfectly. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  Belette,  having  eaten  his  break- 
fast, dressed  himself  in  his  best,  and  at  eight  o'clock  called  at  Allan 
Dare's  lodgings  according  to  orders.  He  found  AUan  sitting  at 
breakfast,  reading  the  newspaper. 

"Well,  Belette,"  he  said,  ''how  goes  it  this  morning  ?  pirates 

kped  you,  eh  P  " 
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''No  indeed,  sir,''  replied  Belette  ;  ''  we  captured  them  all,  with 
a  ship-load  of  plunder.    The  dogs  did  their  work  well,  sir.    I  first — ** 

''Never  mind/'  interrupted  Allan  Dare,  smiling,  "I  know  all 
about  it,  and  am  sorry  to  cheat  yon  out  of  the  pleasure  of  telling 
me  the  whole  affair ;  but  I  saw  it  alL  I  was  on  the  riyer  in  a  jawl 
when  the  schooner  was  captured,  and  ten  minutes  later  I  was  in 
front  of  the  store,  and  could  hear  the  dogs  doing  their  work.  Of 
course  I  didn^t  want  to  be  seen.  But  here  is  something  that  will 
please  you  better  than  a  long  story,''  and  he  put  fire  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  Frenchman's  hand;  ''and  here,"  he  continued,  "are 
fifty  apiece  for  the  policemen  who  did  their  duty." 

'^  Two  of  them  flunked,  and  should  be  discharged,  as  we  want 
no  flunkies.  Good-moming,  sir,"  and  Belette  went  home  to  get 
some  sleep. 

Ten  minutes  later  Allan  Dare's  wagon  droTe  up  to  the  door,  and 
the  Bey.  Mr.  Baymond  came  forth  and  stepped  into  the  yehide. 
"  To  the  police-office,"  he  said. 

When  he  announced  himself  at  the  police-office  he  was  at  once 
admitted,  and  found  the  chief  of  police  reading  in  the  morning 
paper  some  criticisms  on  his  own  shortcomings  in  not  haying  dis- 
coyered  the  burglars  that  robbed  Mr.  Eton. 

"  Well,  friend  Baymond,"  remarked  the  chief,  "  I  am  catching 
it  again  this  morning  about  that  Eton  business." 

"  Bosh  I "  said  the  reyerend  ;  "  don't  mind  the  press.  It  has 
sunk  into  insignificance ;  it  giyes  us  nothing  but  twaddle,  without 
ideas.  You  pick  up  a  newBpai)er  nowadays,  and  find  that  in  the 
editor's  opinion  there  is  no  yirtue  left  in  the  country  except  what 
he  possesses.  An  honest  editor  might,  in  a  measure,  guide  public 
opinion  and  improye  public  morals,  but  as  the  case  stands  the  pub- 
lic don't  think  much  of  the  press,  except  that  it  amuses  them. 
Those  who  pay  no  attention  to  its  slanders  outliye  its  malice.** 
Then  dropping  into  his  querulous  style,  the  yisitor  said,  "I  come 
to  make  a  complaint." 

Against  whom  P  "  inquired  the  chief. 
Against  AUan  Dare." 

The  chief  burst  out  laughing.  "  Well,  sir,  pray  what  has  that 
scamp  been  doing  now  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  interfering  with  the  nayy,  sir ;  he  has  gone  on 
the  high  seas  and  captured  pirates,  sir.  Last  night  he  captured  » 
schooner  loaded  with  the  plunder  of  which  the  people  along  the 
riyer  haye  been  robbed  during  the  past  three  months.    A  number 
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of  pirates  captnied  and  dreadfully  mangled  by  dogs  at  the  depot  on 
shore,  which  contains  six  hundred  tons  of  stolen  goods  ;  one  of  the 
head  devils  in  custody — Jacob  Moses,  alias  Moses  Graff t." 
**  What  I  he  that  escaped  from  prison  eight  years  ago  ?  " 
''The  same,"  said  the  reyerend,  ''and  whose  house  has  been  for 
six  years  the  rendezTous  for  all  the  most  desperate  thieves  in  New 
York*  Allan  Dare  is  on  the  track  of  the  moving  spirit  of  this 
business,  and,  as  sure  as  there's  a  Ood  in  heaven,  he'll  break  it  up 
and  ruin  these  poor  industrious  people  if  you  don't  check  him." 

The  chief  laughed  heartily  and  said :  "Allan  Dare,  you  are  too 
absurd.  TeU  me  in  plain  English  what  it's  all  about,  and  how  it 
happened.    Let  old  Parson  Baymond  go  to  sleep  a  little  while." 

Allan  thereupon  related  all  the  particulars  to  the  chief. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  when  he  finished  the  narrative,  "  this  must  not  be 
known  for  a  week  at  least.  We  must  keep  the  men  under  guard 
on  board  the  schooner,  and  not  let  the  papers  get  hold  of  the  affair, 
as  it  would  interfere  with  my  plans." 

The  chief  promised  what  Allan  requested,  and  to  issue  the 
necessary  orders  for  keeping  the  prisoners  on  board  the  schooner. 
"  Dare,"  he  said,  "  I  owe  you  more  than  I  shall  be  able  to  repay, 
and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  believe  yon  could  beat  Vidocq  and  Le 
Coqne  together." 

"I  must  leave  you,"  said  Allan,  "for  I  have  my  hands  full. 
Just  think  what  we  have  accomplished  since  April — captured  Oole, 
a  head-center ;  captured  a  gang  of  river  pirates,  with  six  hundred 
tons  of  plunder  and  their  vessel ;  broken  up  two  of  their  meeting 
places ;  aU  great  robberies  in  the  city  put  a  stop  to,  and  a  good 
deal  more  that  as  yet  you  know  nothing  about,  but  of  which  I  will 
tell  yon  in  good  time.  In  six  months  more  New  York  will  be  a 
model  city."  With  this  prediction  Allan  bade  the  chief  good- 
morning  and  departed. 


OHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

BBVBLATIOlfrS. 

Mb.  Mobton  rose  early  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Hawks' 
Boost  to  prepare  instructions  for  Edgar  Lane,  who  was  to  start  at 
eleven  that  night  for  Boston. 
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Edgar  felt  great  uneasiness  at  his  forced  departure,  as  it  would 
leave  the  field  to  his  riyal,  and  there  was  no  knowing  how  long  he 
might  be  absent^  but  he  could  make  no  excuse  for  postponing  his 
departure.  His  employer  had  behayed  to  him,  he  thought,  in  the 
most  generous  manner,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  sacrifice  all  his 
personal  interests  for  him.  But  he  determined  to  have  an  interview 
with  Louise  before  he  left,  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  her. 

Conrad  seemed  toJbe  growing  worse  every  day.  The  doctor  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  his  disease  was  pyiBmia,  and  that  he  must 
have  change  of  air,  which  he  promised  to  take  in  a  few  days.  Con- 
rad was,  however,  so  absorbed  in  his  love  afEair  that  he  thought  it 
sweeter  to  remain  where  he  was  and  die  rather  than  be  deprived, 
even  for  a  few  days,  of  Louise's  society. 

Every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  he  came  forth  from  his  room, 
pale  and  emaciated,  and  Louise,  with  anxious  eyes  and  flushed  face, 
would  meet  him  on  the  porch  and  accompany  him  to  the  great 
linden-tree,  near  which  a  marquSe  was  pitched,  and  a  sofa  with 
eider-down  cushions  placed  for  Conrad  to  recline  on. 

^'  0  my  king  I "  Louise  would  say,  '^  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to 
see  you  so  pale  and  wan.  Come  to  our  bower  and  let  me  kiss  the 
life-blood  back  again  into  that  pale  face." 

She  would  sit  at  his  side  until  the  blood  would  rush  madly 
through  his  veins,  his  eyes  would  glow  like  diamonds,  and  the  hectic 
flush  on  his  cheek  would  vie  with  the  richest  blush  on  that  of  a 
maiden.  She  would  lay  her  burning  cheek  against  his,  wind  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  look  into  his  eyes  as  if  she  would  see  into 
his  very  soul. 

''0  my  king  I  what  would  become  of  me,"  she  would  say,  "if 
you  were  to  die — ^you  who  have  only  known  how  my  heart  can  love» 
and  to  whom  only  I  have  given  my  maiden  kisses  ?  you  for  whom 
I  would  leave  fatiier  and  mother,  wealth,  everything,  and  go  to  a 
desert  island  ?    I  have  no  thought  but  of  you.     The  world  is  to  me 
a  solitude  when  you  are  not  at  my  side.    When  you  depart,  my 
sighs  will  be  so  great  they'll  fill  the  sails  of  a  lofty  frigate,  and 
make  the  water  froth  beneath  her  bows.    I  will  watch  the  stars  at 
night  and  think  to  see  in  them  the  brightness  of  your  eyes.    I  will 
smell  the  fragrant  rose,  and  deem  it  the  sweet  aroma  of  your  breatii« 
AU  day  I  will  watch  the  horizon  with  a  telescope  to  see  if  your  ship 
is  coming  into  port.    Tell  me,"  said  she,  "do  you  love  me  like 
this?" 

"I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  replied  Conrad.     '*  I 
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can  do  no  more  than  this ;  the  happiness  in  having  jon  near  me  is 
what  I  think  the  happiness  of  heaven  must  be.  Your  coming 
brings  with  it  the  freshness  of  a  bright  spring  day^  when  gentle 
Nature  with  her  genial  warmth  is  quickening  into  life  the  birds  and 
flowers,  and  eyerything  seems  to  shine  with  paradisal  beauty.  You 
bring  with  you  all  the  fragrance  of  the  morning  flowers,  fresh  with 
the  glistening  dew,  and  the  joy  of  your  sweet  presence  ^most  over- 
powers me  with  its  heavenly  sweetness.  Your  voice  to  me  is  like 
the  music  of  the  gentle  dove  sitting  in  some  sequestered  nook  coo- 
ing to  her  mate ;  but  ah  I  my  loved  one,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing I  can  not  attain.  My  soul  is  not  attuned  to  happiness  ;  my 
mind  is  sorely  oppressed  by  day,  and  with  unhappy  dreams  at  night. 
One  dream  comes  to  me  constantly.  I  see  you  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  a  river,  beckoning  me  to  cross,  and  whenever  I  essay  to  do  so  the 
stream  puts  on  an  angry  look,  its  waters  rise  mountains  high,  and 
near  its  opposite  bank  runs  a  stream  of  blood.  Four  times  have  I 
dreamed  this,  but  still  these  hallucinations  do  not  diminish  the 
strength  of  my  love  for  you.  I  love  you  so  because  I  am  the  first 
yon  have  ever  loved.  I  would  not  wear  a  rose  within  my  breast 
whose  fragrance  had  been  breathed  by  any  one  else.  I  would  not 
kiss  any  one  with  love  on  whose  lips  had  rested  anything  heavier 
than  the  moonlight  or  the  slightest  zephyr ;  even  a  moonbeam  rest- 
ing too  long  upon  a  loved  one's  lips  would  give  me  pangs  of  jeal- 
ousy.    Can  you  say  your  lips  are  as  chaste  as  this  ? '' 

'*  Pie  I  fie  I  my  king  I "  replied  Louise.  "  Why,  what  a  doubt  I 
You  alone  have  taught  me  what  love  is.  My  heart  is  made  of  fire 
when  it  comes  near  yours,  and  a  flame  leaps  forth  to  meet  its  partner, 
as  you  may  often  see  it  jumping  from  one  stack  of  hay  to  another, 
constuning  all  before  it.  That's  my  love— as  true  to  you  as  the  sun 
is  to  the  day.  My  lips  ?  ask  them  with  one  sweet  kiss  what  they'll 
say.  They'll  teU  you  that  the  wave  when  it  kisses  the  wind  is  not 
more  pure  than  they.  My  heart  turns  to  ice  when  with  another. 
I  am  not  even  decorous  enough  to  do  what  is  required  of  me  by 
conyentional  rules,  because  I  have  always  been  so  cold  to  men. 
O  my  king  I  I  am  never  ice  to  you." 

^'Ko,"8aid  Conrad,  '^I  sometimes  think  youll  deem  me  cold, 
and  not  meeting  the  ardor  of  your  love,  and  yet  I  rather  think  I'd 
like  to  have  you  be  more  a  miser  of  your  kisses  and  make  me  sue 
for  them  more.  Things  lightly  won  are  not  highly  prized ;  at  least, 
you'd  find  me  more  grasping  for  your  favors  if  th^y  were  harder  to 
obtain*    You  know  that  men  will  delve  ten  times  as  hard  to  reach 
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the  brilliant  diamond  as  thoy  will  the  cheaper  dross  of  gold.  One 
prizes  more  the  rose  that  has  the  sharpest  thorns ;  one  climbs  most 
eager  for  the  highest  nest." 

^'Why^  Conrad/'  replied  Louise,  pouting,  '^yonr  illness  has 
made  you  unkind.  I'll  be  more  chary  of  my  kisses  in  the  futoie ; 
you'll  need  to  climb  to  get  one.  I'll  be  so  modest  111  only  blow 
them  to  you,  when  you  are  far  at  sea,  through  one  of  your  large 
speaking-trumpets  you  have  told  me  of.  I'll  no  more  run  my  fin* 
gers  through  your  curly  hair,  loosing  the  electric  sparks  that  lie 
waiting  for  my  touch  to  dart  like  meteors  through  your  blood.  O 
king  I  you're  hurt  me  greatly ;  you're  not  yourself  to-day." 

'^I  know  I'm  not,"  replied  Conrad.  ''One  often  feels,  sweet 
girl,  moods  he  can  not  control,  and  certain  thoughts  run  riot 
through  my  brain.  You  know  what  the  poet  says:  'Beware  of 
jealousy,  that  green-eyed  monster ;  it  makes  the  food  it  feeds  upon.* 
I'm  jealous  of  the  air  that  kisses  your  cheek,  the  light  zephyrs  that 
wantonly  blow  among  your  curls.  I  am  jealous  when  your  eye  re* 
fleets  any  image  but  my  own.  I'd  have  it  for  my  looking-glass;,  in 
which  to  see  myself  all  day  long.  I'd  murder  him  who'd  inter- 
cept your  smile  and  think  it  his.  I'm  such  a  miser  of  your  lore 
I'd  not  forgive  you  if  you'd  ever  part  with  eyen  an  old  soiled  glore 
of  mine. 

"  But  tell  me,  dear  Louise — ^I  haye  been  on  the  point  of  asking 
you  seyeral  times — ^what  does  this  constant  tone  of  defiance  with 
which  that  Edgar  Lane  greets  you  mean  ?  It  is  an  air  of  disrespect 
which^  as  it  seems  to  me,  your  &ther  ought  not  to  tolerate.  On  Clip- 
board I  would  deal  in  a  summary  manner  with  such  a  spirits  I 
haye  noticed  him  dogging  our  steps  when  we  haye  walked  together^ 
or  sat  idly  talking  under  the  shadow  of  some  spreading  tree.  See  I 
there  he  stands  now,  leaning  against  a  tree,  with  his  arms  folded^ 
and  looking  scornfully  at  us  both.  Tell  me,  has  Edgar  Lane  eyer 
dared  to  aspire  to  any  notice  from  you  P  Has  he  eyer  been  admitted 
to  a  greater  familiarity  than  to  carry  your  parcels  or  execute  your 
orders  P  " 

"  Why^  Conrad,  what  singular  questions  I  Do  you  snpi>08e  mj 
Mher's  clerk  would  aspire  to  more  than  to  dean  my  shoes  P  Dis- 
miss such  thoughts." 

"Why,  then,"  continued  Conrad,  "does  this  person  defy  me 
so  P  Why  does  he  watch  me  P  Two  days  ago  he  met  me  in  the 
garden-walk,  and,  as  I  passed,  I  raised  my  hat  and  wished  him 
good-morning.    He  turned  upon  me  like  a  tiger  and  berated  me 
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soiindly,  called  me  an  aristocrat— one  who  would  flcom  to  do  a  gen- 
tle thing  to  a  clod  like  him — a  clod,  indeed,  he  is.  I  thought  the 
fellow  crazy,  and  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  he  grew  more  abusive 
until,  not  being  used  to  such  treatment,  I  threatened  him,  when 
he  came  close  up,  as  if  to  strike  me.    I  raised  my  cane — 

'^Now,  Louise,  you  know  why  I  can  not  get  well,  for  while  a 
blow  rests  unretumed  by  me  I  can  only  pine  and  die.  I  raised  my 
cane,  as  I  said  before,  when  Edgar  Lane  snatched  it  from  my  hand 
and  struck  me  oyer  my  head,  knocking  me  down.  Can  I  get  well 
until  that  insult  is  washed  out  7 '' 

Louise  leaped  from  the  Persian  rug  on  which  she  was  sitting, 
her  eyes  all  ablaze  with  that  dangerous  look  Oonrad  had  never  be- 
fore seen.  Her  face  was  flushed  with  anger,  her  lips  closed,  her 
teeth  set  firmly,  and  she  reminded  one  of  a  beautiful  tigress  in  her 
wrath.  ''He  strike  youT*  she  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  ''and 
still  lives  ?  He  dare  to  raise  his  hand  against  my  king,  and  not 
hare  that  hand  cut  off  at  once  ?  Yes,  wash  out  the  insult  with 
blood*  I  feel  the  blow,  which  was,  no  doubt,  aimed  at  me.  Tour 
honored  blood  must  not  be  sullied  by  such  a  churl  as  he.  While  he 
lives  your  honor  will  remain  unsatisfied.  Wash  out  his  crime  in 
blood.  Oh !  would  I  were  a  man  I  I'd  scourge  him  upon  his  naked 
back  with  snakes  and  scorpions  until  he  no  longer  bore  the  sem- 
blance of  a  human  being.  0  Conrad  I  wash  out  that  blow ;  you 
can  not  love  me  as  I  would  have  you  love  while  that  wretch 
Hyes." 

''Worst  of  all,''  resumed  Conrad,  "the  surgeon  and  Mr.  May 
witnessed  the  act.  They  turned  the  comer  as  I  fell,  and  saw  the 
fellow  walk  coolly  away.  There  are  rules  of  honor  by  which  I  must 
be  guided ;  this  churl  must  not  only  strike  me,  but  have  the  same 
chance  to  draw  my  blood  as  I  have  to  draw  his.  It  shall  all  be  done 
in  good  time ;  but  your  anger  does  you  credit,  Louise,  and  shows 
how  well  you  love  me." 

"  O  my  king  I  I  love  you  so  that  the  blow  that  villain  gave  you 
bums  me  like  a  rod  of  red-hot  iron ;  it  curdles  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  my  veins.  To  see  him  dead,  lying  beneath  my  heel, 
Fd  willingly  be  the  one  to  strike  the  blow.  Oh  I  that  I  had  a  dag- 
ger with  a  thousand  blades,  Fd  strike  him  mik  them  alL  For 
eyery  word  he  uttered,  a  dozen  wounds  should  gape." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  gardeners  appeared  with  a  note  ad- 
droeaod  to  Louise.  She  knew  the  writing,  and  for  a  moment  her 
eyes  flashed ;  but  she  regained  her  coolness  in  a  second,  and  opened 
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the  note  with  a  steady  hand,    "  No  answer,"  she  said,  and  the  mes- 
senger departed. 

Louise  calmly  read  the  note,  not  a  muscle  of  her  face  moving. 

It  ran  as  follows  : 

''Louise,  Fye  borne  enough.  This  cruelty  must  cease.  Pve 
tried  to  speak  to  you,  but  you  are  for  oyer  hanging  around  my  bitter 
foe,  Conrad.  I  go  away  to-morrow,  but  before  I  go  I  demand  that 
you  explain  to  me  what  all  this  means.  Will  you  stand  perjured 
before  God  and  man  ?  Meet  me  at  nine  o'clock  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden  near  the  western  grotto.  You  must  explain,  or  else,  so  help 
me  God,  Til  tell  your  father  everything.  That  will  end  us  both  ; 
he'll  trample  out  our  lives,  but  better  this  than  that  you  should 
commit  a  crime.  You  know  how  well  FU  keep  my  word.  Don't 
fail  me,  Edgae." 

Louise  folded  the  note  and  put  it  quietly  in  her  pocket  "  How 
provoking  these  milliners  are  1  they  disappoint  you  so,"  she  said. 
'*  I  hoped  to  surprise  you  with  a  lovely  dress  at  dinner.  Thank 
heaven,  my  king,  you  are  not  a  woman ;  you  could  not  bear  our 
griefs.  But  come,"  she  continued,  "  it  is  past  noon ;  you  must 
go  in  to  luncheon.  I  would  gladly  pass  the  whole  day  with  you 
here,  but  it  would  not  be  well  for  you.'' 

So  saying,  Louise  helped  Conrad  to  walk  to  the  house,  and,  kiss- 
ing his  hand,  she  left  him  and  went  to  her  boudoir. 

When  she  was  alone,  and  could  give  vent  to  her  feelings  unseen, 
she  was  like  a  lioness  that  had  lost  her  whelps.  She  locked  the 
door  and  groveled  on  the  floor ;  then  she  raged  around  the  apart- 
ment, threw  herself  upon  the  sofa,  and  buried  her  face  in  the  pil- 
lows, flooding  the  place  with  tears.  Then  she  jumped  up  in  utter 
despair,  her  hair  disheveled,  and  her  face  pale  as  death.  What  a 
picture  she  would  have  made  for  a  painter  as  she  stood  there  1  At 
last  she  exclaimed  aloud :  *'  I  will  go  and  meet  him  and  plant  a 
dagger  in  his  heart.    I'll  wash  out  in  blood  the  blow  he  gave 

Conrad." 

She  sat  down  before  the  glass  to  arrange  her  hair,  and  bedeck 
her  person  so  that  no  traces  of  her  rage  could  be  seen. 

All  that  day  Louise  kept  her  room,  and  not  until  the  guests  as- 
sembled at  dinner  did  she  go  down. 

After  dinner  the  company  strolled  out  on  the  lawn  under  the 
great  trees,  assorted  as  usual.    Vere  Saye  had  singled  out  Flossy, 
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and  was  sitting  apart  with  her^  listening  to  her  guileless  talk  and 
laughing  at  her  quaint  remarks. 

Louise  and  Conrad  were  on  the  porch — she  all  lore  and  smiles, 
while  he  still  harped  upon  the  blow  he  had  receiyed. 

At  length  the  clock  struck  eight.  ^^Come,  my  king/'  said 
Louise,  *^  you  must  go  in.  I  could  linger  here  with  you  all  night, 
but  prudence  says  the  night-air  is  too  damp.  The  doctor  says  you 
must  be  in  bed  by  eight.'' 

Gonrad  rose  obediently,  and  Louise  took  his  face  between  her 
hands  and  kissed  him  passionately  a  dozen  times,  then  led  him  in 
and  bade  him  good-night. 

She  then  flew  up-stairs,  put  on  a  long  cloak  that  concealed  her 
person,  and  went  down  to  wait  in  the  porch  until  the  clock  should 
strike  nine. 

Meanwhile  Conrad  felt  f eyerish.  The  air  of  his  room  seemed  to 
8u5ocate  him,  and,  unable  to  endure  it,  he  took  his  hat,  went  into 
the  garden,  and  walked  to  the  western  grotto. 

''  Here,"  he  said,  ^'  the  night-air  can  not  hurt  me ;  the  coolness 
refreshes  me  already." 

He  plainly  heard  the  loud-toned  clock  strike  nine,  and  a  man's 
step  echoing  on  the  walk.  Next  his  quick  ear  detected  the  rustle 
of  a  woman's  dress,  and  the  quick,  light  moyement  of  her  feet. 

The  pair  stopped  close  to  the  grotto.  The  man  spoke,  and 
Conrad  at  once  recognized  the  yoice  of  Edgar  Lane. 

**  You'ye  come  at  last,"  he  said,  '^  after  treating  me  all  these 
days  with  scorn.    My  threats  haye  finally  brought  you  to  me." 

"  Tour  threats  !"  exclaimed  the  other ;  "  I  came  to  defy  you, 
and  dare  you  to  do  your  worst  1 " 

It  was  the  yoice  of  Louise  Morton  that  Conrad  recognized, 
and  his  blood  froze  in  his  yeins.  Louise  here  at  night  with  Edgar 
I/ane,  and  he  using  threats  I  ''  There  is  a  mystery  here  that  I 
must  fathom,"  he  mused ;  '^  my  affianced  wife  can  not  meet  a  man 
in  secret  without  my  haying  a  right  to  know  the  reason  why." 

The  commander  was  not  the  only  listener  to  this  conyersation. 
Another  guest  had  sought  the  quiet  of  the  grotto  to  smoke  a  cigar 
and  meditate,  but  the  two  in  conyersation  were  too  much  absorbed 
to  notice  the  aroma  of  the  smoke. 

**  What  means  the  close  connection  between  you  and  this  man 
Oonrad  ?  "  demanded  Edgar.  "  Do  you  think  you  can  break  your 
bonds  with  me  ?  Do  you  think  that  I,  who  haye  loyed  you  for  so 
man;  years  and  haye  bound  you  to  me  with  bands  of  steel,  am 
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going  to  giye  you  up  because  yon  are  tired  of  my  care-worn  tace, 
and  fancy  now  a  more  exalted  lorer  F" 

''  Vile,  miserable  creature  1 "  exclaimed  Louise  ;  ''  do  yon  think 
I  haye  forgotten  the  foul  means  you  used  to  tie  me  to  your  side  ? 
How  you  deceived  me  with  your  Jesuitical  speeches— miserable 
pander  to  a  faith  which  teaches  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  ? 
You  fooled  me  with  your  sophistry  until  I  was  old  enough  to  think 
for  myself,  and  then  I  found  you  out.  You  deluded  me  by  false- 
hood into  a  marriage  which  was  no  marriage  at  all,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  circumvented  in  a  manner  you  least  expect'' 

"  You  are  my  wife  before  heaven.  How  often  have  you  sworn, 
with  your  lips  to  mine,  that  you  loved  me  alone  I " 

"  Ah  I "  replied  Louise,  "  that  was  when  I  was  a  fool,  for  I  love 
you  no  longer.** 

"  But  you  are  my  wife,**  continued  Edgar,"  and  must  bear  yonr 
fate.    When  I  return  I  shaU  confess  everything  to  your  father." 

"  How  are  you  to  prove  the  marriage,  you  poor  fool  ?**  inquired 
Louise. 

**  By  Mr.  Peel,  the  minister  who  married  us." 

"  Ifc.  Peel,  indeed  I "  returned  Louise ;  "  why,  he  has  been  dead 
these  four  months.** 

By  the  mini8ter*s  wife,  then.'* 
She*s  paralyzed,  and  can  not  testify.** 

"  By  the  two  maids,  then,  who  were  witnesses  to  the  ceremony ; 
and  then  there's  the  register.*' 

"  Double-dyed  fool  I  who  fooled  me  in  my  youth  and  innocence, 
go  find  the  witnesses.  Both  of  them  have  left  the  country.  Uy 
whole  year's  pocket-money  went  to  send  them  home,  and  a  yearly 
allowance  will  make  them  dumb  for  life.  As  for  the  register,  if 
you  can  find  my  name  in  it  I  will  agree  to  own  up  to  our  marriage. 
Do  your  worst,  and  live  to  have  my  father  lash  you  off  his  grounds. 
He'll  trample  out  your  life  when  he  finds  what  a  villain  you  are. 
Gk>,  fool  I  villain  I  clodpole  I "  hotly  exclaimed  Louise  as  she  started 
swiftly  toward  the  house,  "I  defy  you  I" 

Edgar's  first  impulse  was  to  throttle  her  where  she  stood,  but 
she  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  flew  over  the  ground  like  a  deer,  bo 
that  before  he  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts  she  was  within  the 
house,  and  the  door  closed  behind  her. 

Edgar  was  dumfounded,  and  for  a  moment  could  not  move. 
The  blood  seemed  to  have  stopped  flowing  through  his  veins ;  ^^ 
grew  dizzy,  and  grasped  a  small  tree  for  support.     But  his  weak- 
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11688  was  only  momentary^  for  Edgar  Lane  was  not  one  to  be  sub- 
dued by  misfortune. 

''And  this  is  the  woman/' he  gasped,  ^'on  whom  I  have  lav- 
ished all  my  lore,  and  for  whom  I  would  have  poured  out  my 
heart's  blood  I  This  is  the  treatment  she  gires  me.  She  has  the 
heart  of  a  viper,  the  sting  of  a  hornet,  and  a  heart  filled  with  more 
iniquity  than  could  be  found  in  helL  She  will  meet  her  reward 
sooner  or  later.  I  will  tear  her  image  from  my  heart.  Why  should 
I  risk  my  prospects  in  life  for  suoh  a  wretch  ?  Let  her  have  hei: 
Oonrad,  if  she  wants  him." 

The  moon  just  began  to  appear  over  the  tall  trees.  It  was  near 
its  full,  and  by  its  light  objects  were  almost  as  plainly  visible  as  by 
day,  except  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods,  where  everything  remained 
in  obscurity. 

Edgar  Lane,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  small  traveling-bag  which 
contained  his  instructions  from  Mr.  Morton  and  his  letters  of 
introduction,  was  about  to  quit  the  spot,  when  a  tall  figure,  with 
livid  &ce  and  hollow  eyes,  confronted  him.  It  was  Oonrad,  who, 
being  in  the  grotto,  had  heard  the  conversation  between  Edgar  and 
lionise.  He  would  have  spoken  to  make  them  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence, but  their  words  froze  his  tongue  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
He  could  not  speak ;  a  feeling  like  nightmare  came  over  him.  He 
was  spell-bound.  If  the  earth  had  opened  and  revealed  to  him 
his  mother  chained  in  the  depths  of  Tartarus,  and  punished  as  a 
murderess,  he  could  not  have  been  more'  horrified.  But  when 
Louise  had  gone  his  senses  returned  to  him. 

"What  are  mygriefa,"he  said,  ''compared  to  his?"  and  he 
stepped  forth  in  Edgar  Lane's  path  with  the  intention  of  accosting 
him. 

Gonrad  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  What  with  one  ex- 
citement and  another,  his  frame  was  just  giving  way,  his  nerves 
were  gone,  and  with  this  last  blow  he  looked  a  perfect  wreck. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  said  Edgar  La^e  when  he  saw  a  figure  in  his 
path;  but  presently,  recognizing  Oonrad,  he  exclaimed:  "Ah  I 
eavesdropper,  is  this  the  way  the  noble  Conrad  passes  his  time  ? 
What  would  the  world  say  if  it  knew  that  a  proud  patrician  was 
engaged  in  a  dirty  trick,  such  as  common  people  would  not  de- 
0O6ndto?" 

Cbnrad  did  not  heed  the  taunt.  "Tell  me,"  he  said,  with 
frenzied  tones,  "is  all  this  true  that  I  have  heard,  or  is  it  some 
devilish  dream  ?   What  I  have  overheard  was  accidentaL    I  was  in 
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the  grotto  for  rest  when  yon  two  came,  and  harrowed  up  my  soul 
with  your  disclosures.     Can  they  be  true  ?  " 

"  Can  what  be  true  ?  *'  replied  Edgar  Lane ;  "  that  I  thought  I 
had  a  wife,  and  find  that  I  haye  none  ?  What  is  that  to  you  ?  Did 
you  not  hear  her  say  that  the  witnesses  to  our  marriage  were  both 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  register  now  blank  where  the  record  was 
written  ?  What  woman  of  your  acquaintance  not  yet  twenty  years 
of  age  could  do  better  than  this  P  Wouldn't  she  shine  in  Hades  ? 
Why  do  you  ask  me  if  they  are  true  ?  What  was  she  to  you,  any- 
how ?  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  until  you  have  washed  out  the 
stain  I  put  upon  you  only  two  days  ago  ?  Or  is  the  blow  of  an  in- 
ferior considered  no  insult  at  all,  and  he  unworthy  to  measure 
swords  with  you  ?  Ill  warrant  I'll  giye  you  blow  for  blow  and 
point  for  point,  and  make  you  wish  you'd  neyer  tampered  with  a 
wife  of  mine.  But  you  can  hare  her  now — ^you  are  welcome  to 
my  leavings  I  '* 

**  For  God's  sake,  stop  ! "  exclaimed  Conrad,  "  and  let  misfor- 
tune kindle  a  fellow-feeling  between  us.  How  could  I  know  that 
this  woman  was  your  wife  when  she  consented  fiye  days  ago  to 
become  mine  ?    We  were  to  be  married  as  soon  as  I  got  welL" 

''Hasty  wooing  often  brings  bitter  rei)entance,"  said  Edgar; 
''  he  knows  little  of  a  treacherous  woman's  heart  who  thinks  a  few- 
days'  companionship  will  enable  him  to  see  into  its  depths.  I'ye 
known  Louise  ten  long  years,  and  haye  learned  more  about  her  to- 
day than  in  all  the  time  before." 

"  You  taunt  me  with  the  blow  you  gaye  me,**  said  Conrad. 
"  ni  wash  that  out,  you  may  depend.     On  your  return  a  friend 
shall  wait  on  you  with  all  due  form,  and  you  shall  haye  the  benefit 
of  the  application  of  the  rules  of  honor." 

''  This  news  makes  me  like  you  better,**  said  Edgar.  ''  I  began 
to  think  chiyalry  was  dead.  I'll  promise  when  we  meet  to  make 
you  remember  Edgar  Lane,  or  qualify  you  for  a  berth  below  ground 
six  feet  by  two,  where  worms  will  feed  on  your  aristocratic  carcasa. 
Go  I  I'ye  talked  with  you  enough,  and  leaye  the  field  to  you.  Take 
that  woman  to  your  bosom,  for  shell  be  yours  on  any  terms,  either 
as  wife  or  mistress,  and  I'll  lay  no  claim  to  her.  I  only  wish  I 
could  wash  from  my  lips  her  hot  kisses,  the  mere  outpouriiig  of 
yile  passion." 

So  saying,  Edgar  Lane  turned  his  back  upon  Conrad  and  walked 
toward  the  old  oak,  the  path  by  which  was  a  shorter  cut  to  the 
steamboat-landing. 
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Conrad  turned  toward  the  honse^  determined  to  leare,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  eleven  o'clock  boat  that  night,  although  he  had  but  a 
short  time  in  which  to  make  his  preparations. 

While  these  two  were  talking  a  figure  stole  from  the  eastern 
grotto  and  sought  the  shadow  of  the  high  arbor-yitsa  hedge,  where 
it  was  lost  to  yiew.  No  doubt  this  person  had  overheard  all  that 
had  been  said — some  eavesdropper,  who  had  no  business  there  and 
carried  away  secrets  involving  the  honor  and  happiness  of  a  large 
circle,  whose  hospitality  he  had  probably  been  enjoying ;  but  neither 
Conrad  nor  Edgar  Lane  saw  any  one. 

When  Conrad  reached  the  house  he  passed  from  the  porch  into 
the  parlor,  intending  to  go  to  his  room,  take  his  traveling-bag,  and 
escape  at  once  from  the  accursed  place  without  making  any  ex- 
planation. 

Ab  he  entered  the  parlor  a  figure  in  a  long,  dark  cloak  rose 
from  the  sofa  and  advanced  to  meet  him.    It  was  Louise  Morton. 

"  My  king  I  my  king  1 "  she  exclaimed,  "  why  are  you  here  ? 
You  should  have  been  asleep  long  before  this.  What  keeps  you 
up  so  late  ?''  and  she  held  out  her  arms  as  if  to  embrace  him. 

"Stand  back  1 "  cried  Conrad,  pushing  her  away.  "How  can 
honest  eyes  close  in  sleep  when  treachery  taints  the  air  ?  Don't 
call  me  'your  king.'  I  refuse  to  reign  with  such  a  woman  at  my 
Bide  I'* 

LoniBe  stood  aghast, 

"I  would  have  left  this  place  without  seeing  you,*'  continued 
Conrad^  ''but  fate  has  thrown  you  in  my  way  that  I  might  tell  you 
how  you  have  wrecked  my  life.  You,  who  told  me  your  lips  had 
never  been  pressed  by  anything  but  the  leaves  of  the  rose,  where 
only  lightest  zephyrs  ever  rested.  You  have  reveled  in  all  the 
wantonneas  of  love  for  years  with  Edgar  Lane — the  man  whom  you 
professed  to  me  to  hate.'' 

"  Oh  1  hear  me,  Conrad,"  cried  Louise,  in  agony ;  "hear  me  on 
my  bended  knees.  So  help  me  God  1  I  never  loved  but  you.  That 
man  beguiled  my  innocent  youth  to  marry  him.  I  knew  not  what 
love  was*  I  see  you  know  all,  and  must  have  overheard  what  passed 
to-night.  I  am  free  of  him ;  he  has  no  claim  on  me.  Oh !  do  not 
cast  me  ott,  for  if  I  fall  in  deep  despair  to  the  depths  of  sin  you  will 
be  responsible  for  my  crimes." 

"Thej  alone  sin,"  said  Conrad,  "whose  inclinations  lead  that 
way.  The  good  never  go  wrong.  A  monitor  within  us  points  out 
the  road  to  right ;  the  devil  tempts  us  to  follow  the  road  to  wrong. 
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Yon  hardly  require  the  devil's  asffistance,  you  already  know  ao  much. 
The  serpent  that  tempted  Ere  neyer  knew  half  so  much  as  you. 
Ton  would  have  cheated  him  out  of  his  understanding.  He'd  have 
been  as  soft  as  clay  in  your  stony  hands.  Shame !  shame  I  that 
such  a  lovely  casket  should  hold  so  vile  a  soul  I '' 

'^  But  hear  me,  Oonrad  1 "  cried  Louise. 

^'Hear  you  for  what  ?  That  I  may  be  again  misled  by  your 
siren  yoice,  and  have  your  arms  around  my  neck  and  your  false 
lips  once  more  pressed  to  mine  P  No  I  go  do  penance  for  your 
crime ;  win  back  your  lawful  husband  if  you  can,  although  you 
hare  destroyed  all  evidence  of  your  marriage.  But,  I  forget, 
he  casts  you  off,  and  scorns  the  tie  you  were  determined  to 
break.'* 

''Ah I  Conrad/'  said  Louise,  ''you  are  killing  me.  You  can 
not  hate  me  so  much  aa  to  wish  to  see  me  die  by  my  own  hand.  It 
was  but  an  hour  ago  you  said  I  was  like  the  early  steps  of  spring, 
and  that  my  presence  brought  pleasure  such  aa  you  never  felt  before. 
You  said,  'Louise,  how  has  Qod  given  me  such  bliss  as  this?' 
Have  I  changed  in  anything  since  then  f  Are  not  my  eyes,  and 
hair,  and  face,  and  lips  the  same  ?  " 

"Let  me  go,"  exclaimed  Oonrad,  "  and  do  not  cling  to  me  so. 
It's  all  in  vain ;  the  sea-weed  might  as  well  try  to  cling  to  the  slip- 
pery rock  amid  the  breakers  as  for  you  to  try  to  cling  to  me,  I  loathe 
your  falseness  so.  I  leave  you  and  this  cursed  place,  and  hope  my 
eyes  may  never  again  see  either." 

She  clung  to  him  so  desperately  that  he  could  not  shake  her  ofl. 
He  tried  to  unclasp  her  hands,  which  had  fastened  to  him  witii  a 
death-like  grip.  She  sobbed  like  one  bereft  of  home  and  all  that 
makes  life  desirable,  but  Oonrad  was  hard  as  flint 

"  0  Oonrad  1 "  she  cried,  "  do  not  cast  me  ofl ;  let  me  serve  you 
as  your  slave  if  you  will  not  have  me  as  your  wife.  I'll  do  the  low- 
est thing  you  bid  me.  Whatever  harm  I  may  have  done  to  Bdgar, 
I've  done  no  wrong  to  you,  unless  it  be  to  love  you  with  a  madness 
beyond  controL  Say  that  what  I  have  done  is  criminal,  but  my 
love  for  you  contains  one  virtue  that  outweighs  all  my  misdeeds. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  redeem  me ;  but  throw  me  ofl  and 
you  cast  me  into  despair.  You  might  commit  all  the  crimes  in  the 
world,  and  still  I'd  be  true  to  you.  Pd  think  the  worst  sin  in  you 
a  virtuous  act  Place  me  in  the  darkest  dungeon,  on  bread  and 
water,  where  I  could  never  see  the  sunlight,  and  I  would  love  you 
still ;  and  if  you  came  when  years  had  blanched  my  hair  and  taken 
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from  me  eyery  semblance  of  youth  and  beauty^  Fd  kisa  your  hand 
like  a  faithful  dog." 

She  spoke  in  such  impassioned  tones  that  Gonrad's  heart  grew 
weak.  '' Let  me  go  now/'  he  said;  ''I  wUl  take  time  tQ  think.  I 
am  feeble  and  faint ;  I  must  rest." 

She  let  him  go.  *'  Pray  Ood  yon  may  forgive  me,"  she  said ; 
'^  a  good  nighf  s  rest  may  oanse  you  to  see  things  in  a  different  light. 
Ooy  my  king !  and  may  you,  as  you  hope  for  mercy  hereafter,  be 
merciful  to  me  now.'' 

Oonrad  moyed  toward  the  door,  leaving  Louise  upon  her  knees, 
her  head  bowed  low,  and  a  flood  of  tears  flowing  from  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

''MUBDBB  MOST  POUL." 

GoKBAD  soon  reached  his  room,  and  there  his  resolution  was 
quickly  formed. 

He  took  his  traveling-bag,  and,  placing  therein  what  things  he 
required,  went  down-stairs,  opened  the  French  window  leading  to 
the  porch,  and  walked  as  rapidly  as  his  weakness  would  permit 
along  the  path  toward  the  old  oak-tree,  the  short  cut  to  the  steam- 
boat-landing. 

The  moon  was  sailing  high  up  in  the  heavens,  and  the  woods 
cast  scarcely  a  shadow  when  he  entered  the  house,  but  now  the 
clouds  were  gathering  in  the  southeast,  and  there  were  signs  of  a 
rapidly  approaching  storm.  He  quickened  his  pace  to  reach  the 
landing  ere  the  rain  should  overtake  him,  when,  just  as  he  reached 
a  point  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  ancient  oak,  the  most 
appalling  cry  he  had  ever  listened  to  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night 
Then  came  shriek  after  shriek,  until  they  were  heard  by  every  one 
in  and  about  the  villa^  and  every  one  rushed  out  of  doors  to  see 
what  it  could  mean. 

Deville  and  Vere  Saye  were  sitting  at  the  time  under  the  two 
great  elms  in  front  of  the  house — ^Deville  with  Mrs.  Eton,  and 
Vere  Saye  with  Flossy,  who  was  now  his  constant  companion* 
Both  gentlemen  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  oak,  and  as  they 
neared  the  place  they  saw  a  dog,  whose  barking  they  had  heard. 
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standing  over  a  prostrate  f orm«  On  reaching  it  thej  found  it  was 
that  of  a  woman,  and  by  the  moonlight  they  recognized  the  features 
of  Mary  Samson.  She  was  apparently  lifeless,  her  clothes  were 
torn,  and  her  hands  and  face  covered  with  blood. 

Deville  and  Vere  Saye  raised  her  np  and  carried  her  some  fifty 
paces  to  lay  her  on  the  bench  under  the  old  oak,  when  in  doing  so 
they  discovered  the  body  of  a  man  lying  on  the  ground,  with  blood 
flowing  from  a  wound  over  the  heart.  They  both  had  seen  too 
much  of  death  not  to  know  that  life  had  departed.  Two  gardeners 
came  up  at  this  moment,  and,  much  to  their  surprise,  Oonrad  joined 
them,  traveling-bag  in  hand,  coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 

The  dog,  mistaking  Oonrad  for  a  stranger,  rushed  at  him  with 
angry  bark,  and  it  was  with  difSculty  he  could  be  pacified.  This 
circumstance,  little  noticed  at  the  time,  was  commented  on  after- 
ward. 

In  a  few  moments  Mary  Samson  showed  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness, opening  her  eyes  and  looking  wildly  about  her.  '^Oh  I 
take  it  away  I "  she  cried,  ^'  take  it  away  I  See,  it's  spouting  blood  I 
I  could  not  help  him,  I  could  not  save  him.  Oh  1  take  me  to  my 
mother — ^I  could  not  help — "  here  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  people  from  the  vicinity  began  to  assemble,  and  soon  Harry 
Morton  and  George  May  pushed  through  the  crowd,  anxious  to 
learn  what  had  happened. 

As  soon  as  Harry  found  that  Mary  was  the  object  of  attention 
he  rushed  up  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  the  lookers  on.  "  My  dear  Mary,"  exclaimed  he,  "  what  does  all 
this  mean  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Tell  me  all,  and  I  will  see  ju»- 
tice  done  you.  By  heaven  I  I  will  make  the  life  of  him  who  has 
injured  a  hair  of  this  dear  head  answer  for  his  crime." 

Mary  laid  her  head  on  Harry's  shoulder  and  wept  bitterly. 
"Look,  Harry,"  she  said,  "my  hands  are  covered  with  blood.     I 
tried  to  save  his  life,  and  pulled  the  dagger  from  his  heart,  when 
the  blood  spurted  all  over  me.     Oh  !  take  me  home — ^away  from  all 
this ;  there's  a  river  of  blood  between  us ;  we  must  part  for  ever  I  ** 

"No,"  said  Harry,  "we  shall  never  part  You  need  my  care 
more  than  ever.  Calm  yourself,  dearest,  and  let  us  go  to  the  house. 
Here  May,"  he  said,  "  support  her  on  one  side,  and  I  will  on  the 
other."  They  raised  her  gently  up,  and,  she  half  walking,  half 
carried,  they  proceeded  to  the  villa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  and  Patch  were  on  the  porch  when  they 
arrived,  Mrs.  Morton  pale  and  nervous,  and  Patch  wringing   her 
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hands  and  crying  piteously  when  she  saw  the  plight  of  her  dar- 
ling friend.  Lights  were  brought,  and  Mary  was  placed  on  the 
wooden  settee,  when  it  was  seen  that  her  face,  hands,  and  dress 
were  coyered  with  blood.  The  skirts  left  trails  of  it  on  the  boards, 
and  the  settee  was  soon  stained  with  it. 

"  Go  for  Dr.  Preston  as  quickly  as  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Morton 
to  one  of  the  servants,  who  departed  at  once.  '^  The  child  must  be 
seriously  wounded,  or  where  would  all  this  blood  come  from  ?" 

" Oh  1  no,  Mrs.  Morton,"  said  Mary,  "I  am  not  wounded  ;  but 
take  me  home  to  mother — I'll  never  leave  her  again." 

"  Don't  talk  that  way,  darling,"  said  Harry.  *'  You  are  not  to 
blame  for  all  this.  You  have  done  no  wrong.  You  are  safe  now, 
among  your  friends.  Don't  say  things  that  may  be  misconstrued ; 
trust  to  your  own  Harry  and  your  friends  to  take  care  of  you." 

Mr.  Morton,  who  overheard  these  affectionate  expressions, 
frowned  sternly.  **  Has  it  come  to  this  already  ?"  he  said  to  him- 
self.   ^*  If  so,  my  cup  is  f  alL    This  must  be  put  a  stop  to." 

Just  then  Yere  Saye  came  up,  took  Mr.  Morton  aside,  and  told 
him  all  that  had  happened  at  the  oak  :  how  they  had  found  Mary 
near  the  tree,  with  the  dog  guarding  her ;  how  they  had  found  Ed- 
gar Lane's  body  struck  through  the  heart  with  a  dagger ;  and  how 
Commander  Oonrad,  talking  incoherently,  had  appeared  upon  the 
ground  with  a  traveling-bag  in  his  hand,  although  everybody  sup- 
posed him  to  be  in  bed. 

No  one  as  yet  could  take  in  the  situation. 

We  must  go  back  a  little  to  explain  some  things  that  had  a 
great  bearing  on  the  events  we  have  related. 

When  Conrad  rushed  from  the  presence  of  Louise  Morton  he 
left  her  on  her  knees,  her  head  bowed  in  agony  of  mind.  As  the 
door  closed  behind  him  she  raised  her  eyes.  ''Ah I"  she  said, 
''  this  is  a  good  omen ;  he  has  left  me  something  of  his  to  cherish." 
As  she  spoke  she  raised  from  the  floor  a  white  handkerchief  which 
Conrad  had  dropped.  ''  I'll  keep  it  till  my  death,"  she  said,  and 
kissed  it  repeatedly.  She  could  not  bear  the  suspense  of  waiting 
till  the  morrow.  *'  I  will  go  once  more  to  him,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
go  to  his  room,  and  in  the  light,  where  he  can  see  this  agony  on  my 
face,  he  will  see  how  I  love  him,  and  must  forgive  me." 

Louise  proceeded  noiselessly  up-stairs  till  she  reached  the  door 
of  Conrad's  roouL  What  mattered  it  to  her  if  she  exhibited  a 
want  of  delicacy  in  visiting  his  room  alone  at  that  hour  of  the 
night  I     She  thought  not  of  that.     ''  I  am  his  slave,"  she  said  to 
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herself.  ''  I  am  Conrad's  on  any  terms  he  may  desire.  I  can  not 
lose  him,  cost  what  it  may." 

She  pushed  the  door  open.  The  room  waa  empty,  but  a  candle 
bnmed  on  the  table.  She  saw  in  an  instant  that  his  hand-bag  vas 
gone,  and  that  all  the  toilet  articles  had  been  removed. 

His  trunk  was  strapped,  with  his  traveling-coat  on  top,  and 
marked  with  a  card,  on  which  was  written,  ^^  To  be  sent  to  the 
Curlew  by  the  next  boat.''  Worst  of  all,  there  was  a  note  upon 
the  bureau  hurriedly  written  and  addressed  to  hersell  He  had  not 
paid  her  the  court^  to  seal  it,  although  there  were  sealing-wax 
and  candle  on  the  table.     He  evidently  had  not  cared  who  read  it 

Louise  read  the  note,  eagerly  scanning  the  hurriedly  written 
lines.  The  writing  was  scarcely  legible,  so  tremulous  was  his  hand, 
but  she  managed  to  decipher  it  even  through  her  blinding  tears. 

''  You  think  to  keep  me  as  your  lover,  even  while  you  are  stained 
with  crimes,  shameless  woman,  vilest  of  the  vile  I  I  hate  and  de- 
spise you.  Lay  none  of  your  future  sins  at  my  door ;  you'll  gravi- 
tate to  them  as  readily  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  I  marry  you  I 
What  a  misfortune  that  would  be  I  She  whom  I  wed  must  be  as 
opposite  to  you  as  day  is  to  night.  I  have  already  torn  your  image 
from  my  hearty  and  when  I  meet  some  pure  woman  that  I  am  sure 
I  can  love  and  respect^  I'll  forget  in  her  presence  the  degradation  I 
suffered  when  thrown  by  accident  with  you.  Ookbad." 

As  Louise  read  this  note  her  tears  dried  up,  and  that  cold,  steel 
look  that  we  have  so  often  remarked  Came  into  her  eyes. 

She  drew  herself  up,  threw  back  her  beautiful  head,  and,  as  she 
finished  reading,  dropped  her  hand  by  her  side  with  the  letter  in  it. 
She  gazed  steadily  before  her,  as  if  at  something  a  long  way  ofi^ 
and  never  looked  handsomer  than  at  that  moment.     But  it  was'the 
beauty  of  the  fallen  angel  when  driven  out  of  heaven  into  hell. 
She  bore  on  her  face  the  concentrated  rage  of  a  dozen  tigresses. 
She  folded  the  note  carefully  and  put  it  in  her  bosom.     **  I'll  not 
forget  a  word,"  she  said ;  '' 'twill  sharpen  my  revenge.    Ill  read  it 
night  and  morning  until  it  is  graven  on  my  heart     He  soomB  me, 
does  he  P    I'll  spend  my  life  devising  deviltry  for  his  punishment 
I'll  pray  to  God  to  let  me  live  to  crush  him.     I'll  let  him  know 
what  woman's  unrequited  love  is  when  turned  to  hate.     The  world 
is  not  so  large  but  I  can  find  him  out.    He  shall  press  no  other 
woman  to  his  heart,  or,  if  he  does,  her  love  shall  change  to  galL 


old  elms  and  Bhsttered  it  to  its  roots. 

LoDise  feh  as  if  the  devil  bad  answered  her  impious  prayer,  and 
she  rejoiced  oa  if  heaven  had  smiled  upon  her.  She  heeded  not  the 
approaching  rain,  hnt  fairlj  flew  over  the  gronnd  toward  the  old 
<wk,  for  Bhe  longed  to  look  npon  the  face  of  the  man  whom  onoe 
she  thonght  she  loved,  bat  whom  she  hated,  even  though  his  eyes 
were  closed  in  death.  She  wanted  to  gaze  npon  his  dead  face  and 
see  the  dagger  in  bis  body. 

As  she  sped  along  a  thonght  stmclc  her,  and  soon  she  was  at  the 
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oak,  the  crowd  standing  around  looking  gloomily  on  the  dead  and 
speculating  as  to  why  the  deed  was  done. 

Louise  pushed  through  the  throng  and  stood  oyer  the  dead 
body,  the  open  eyes  staring  at  her  with  glassy  look,  and  the  face 
without  a  particle  of  color. 

Louise's  heart  felt  glad  as  she  gazed  upon  it.  She  peered  closely 
into  the  eyes  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  of  life,  and,  although  she 
had  never  seen  a  lifeless  body  before,  she  felt  that  this  was  death. 

'^  Who  committed  this  deed  ? ''  she  inquired  of  one  of  the  by- 
standers.    '^  Who  killed  this  man  P  " 

"No  one  knows,"  was  the  reply.  Then,  turning  around,  she 
saw  Conrad  leaning  against  a  rock  beneath  the  branches  of  the  oak. 
He  seemed  lost  in  thought,  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  bloody  corpse  as  if  he  were  fascinated.  He  looked  ten  years 
older  than  when  Louise  saw  him  an  hour  before. 

She  walked  straight  up  to  him  and  touched  his  arm.  He  looked 
around  and  shuddered  when  he  saw  her.  **  You  here  ? ''  he  said ; 
"  the  sight  of  you  offends  me.  If  you  have  no  decency,  assume  it 
for  the  time ;  this  is  no  place  for  a  woman." 

"Yes,"  said  Louise,  "I  come  to  you  for  the  last  time.  That 
man's  death  remoyes  all  barriers  between  us.  I  was  his  lawful  wife 
— ^there  was  no  crime  in  that.  I  loyed  you  when  I  was  a  wife. 
Hundreds  haye  done  the  same  thing  and  were  not  cast  off.  I  neyer 
loved  him ;  what  matters  it  what  our  relations  were  P  It's  but  a 
foolish  sentiment  that  governs  you.  Dismiss  it,  and  we  will  be  hap- 
pier than  the  angels  in  heaven ;  cherish  it,  and  your  life  will  be  a 
hell.  Throw  me  off,  and  I  denounce  you ;  take  me  to  your  heart 
once  more,  and  PU  conceal  the  crime  your  hand  has  committed.^ 

She  spoke  these  words  as  calmly  as  if  she  were  talking  of  some 
ordinary  event. 

Oonrad  started  from  her  as  if  she  had  been  some  venomous  Tex>- 
tile,  his  eyes  glaring  as  if  he  could  slay  her  where  she  stood.  **  I 
commit  this  crime?"  he  cried.  **Is  that  the  way  you  mean  to 
wreak  your  vengeance  upon  me  ?  What  if  I  tell  the  story  of  your 
life  P  what  would  you  have  to  say  to  that  P  " 

No  one  would  believe  you,"  she  answered,  with  a  bitter  laugh  ; 
it  is  too  improbable.  Besides,  you  have  no  proofii.  I  can  make 
out  a  better  tale  than  you  can.  I  can  make  you  appear  the  reriest 
villain  living.  You  have  reviled  me  as  woman  was  never  reviled 
before— all  because  I  loved  you  to  madness  ;  yet  ITl  forgive  all  if 
you'll  but  take  me  back  again,  and  will  be  your  slave  till  death." 


it 
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" Never  1'*  he  exclaimed;  "begone  I  I  despise  yon  and  your 
threats.  Trouble  me  no  more,  and  do  your  worst ;  FU  have  naught 
to  do  with  you," 

''Then  I  shall  denounce  you  I"  said  Louise,  and  she  moyed 
swiftly  toward  the  house. 

As  she  went  her  foot  struck  against  something ;  she  stooped  and 
picked  up  a  bloody  dagger  of  curious  shape.  She  still  carried  in 
her  dress-pocket  the  handkerchief  Conrad  had  dropped.  She 
wrapped  the  bloody  dagger  in  it,  and  then  went  home,  her  heart 
exulting  oyer  the  eyidence  the  deyil  or  luck  had  put  in  her  hands 
against  her  late  loyer.  She  went  to  her  room  and  hid  the  dagger 
in  a  secret  drawer. 

A  tent  was  brought  from  the  house  and  erected  under  the  old 
oak,  and  the  dead  body  placed  therein  to  await  the  arriyal  of  the 
coroner.  A  watch  was  set,  and  lanterns  hung  to  the  lower  branches 
ol  the  oak. 

It  was  past  the  hour  for  Oonrad  to  proceed  to  the  steamboat- 
landing  when  he  gaye  his  answer  to  Louise  Morton.  The  Bip  Van 
Winkle  had  sped  upon  her  way  half  an  hour  before.  Conrad  was 
glad  he  had  not  gone  in  the  steamer,  for  it  would  haye  looked  as  if 
he  had  fled  after  committing  a  crime,  since  Louise  threatened  to 
denounce  him.  He  had  no  other  place  to  go,  and  slowly  took  his 
way  back  to  the  house  and  his  room. 

When  Dr.  Preston  arriyed  at  the  yilla,  Mary  was  still  lying  upon 
the  sofa.  She  had  had  several  fainting-fits,  and  the  family  were 
much  alarmed  about  her. 

The  doctor  felt  her  pulse  and  had  more  lights  brought  out  on 
the  porch,  but,  when  he  got  a  good  view  of  her  countenance,  he 
looked  puzzled.  "Fve  seen  this  face  before,"  he  said;  "this  is 
Misg  CMe,  Mr.  Harry,  is  it  not — ^the  young  lady  of  the  steamboat 
adventure  ?  I  suppose,  of  course,"  said  he  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton, 
"that  Harry  told  you  all  about  that  affair." 

Mr.  Morton  jumped  from  his  chair  and  rushed  forward.    "  Miss 

Gale,  did  you  say  ?    Why,  this  is  Miss  Samson,  the  instructress  of 

our  daughters."    His  face  and  that  of  Mrs.  Morton  turned  very  pale. 

'*No/'  said  the  doctor,  ''this  is  certainly  Miss  Gale ;  is  not  that 

the  name  she  gave  us,  Harry  ?  " 

"No,*'  said  Harry,  "we  saw  the  name  'Mary  Grale'  upon  her 
traveling-bag,  and  we  assumed  that  her  name  was  Gale,  which  we 
had  no  right  to  do.  She  caUs  herself  Miss  Samson,  and  is  so  intro- 
duced here  by  the  most  respectable  people." 
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''Never  mind  what  her  name  may  be/'  said  tibe  old  physician, 
''  she  is  a  lorely  creature,  and  requires  our  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion. The  poor  child  has  been  terribly  unnerred.  Where  does,  all 
this  blood  on  her  clothes  come  from  ? '' 

The  doctor  was  then  informed  of  the  tra^gedy  that  had  taken 
place  ;  how  Edgar  Lane  had  been  killed  by  some  person  unknown, 
and  Miss  Samson  found  lying  on  the  ground,  a  short  distance  from 
the  dead  body,  covered  with  blood,  and  her  clothing  much  torn. 

When  the  doctor  heard  the  story  he  shook  his  head.  ''I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  circumstances,  but  111  stake  my  life  that 
this  sweet  girl  is  innocent  of  any  wrong.  I  know  too  much  of 
human  nature,  and  am  too  good  a  judge  of  faces  and  character,  to 
be  deceived." 

''  Can  you  account,  sir,"  said  Sir.  Morton,  in  an  angry,  agitated 
voice,  ''  for  this  young  woman's  presenting  herself  here  under  an 
assumed  name  ?  I  call  her  an  impostor.  We  can  not  «tell  what 
crimes  she  has  committed,  or  what  was  her  object  in  coming  here." 

Dr.  Preston  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  started  back  on 
seeing  Mr.  Morton's  livid  face,  and  eyes  almost  starting  from  their 
sockets,  while,  as  he  gesticulated,  the  almost  palsied  hands  were 
nervously  clutching  at  the  buttons  of  his  coat.  He  looked  far 
more  like  a  criminal  than  the  prostrate  girL 

**  How  can  you  undertake,"  said  the  doctor,  ''  to  judge  of  a 
crime  or  who  commits  it  ?  Who  knows  half  the  time  who  is  the 
criminal  and  who  is  not  ?  The  greatest  sinners  are  often  in  tlie 
highest  places  ;  'judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged.' "  The  doctor  said 
this  with  no  particular  meaning,  but  the  thrust  went  home,  and 
Mr.  Morton  staggered  away  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  library. 

''Now,"  said  the  doctor,  "get  an  old  drugget  and  wrap  the 
young  lady  in  it ;  carry  her  up-stairs,  undress  her,  cleanse  her 
of  all  the  blood,  and  put  her  to  bed.    All  she  wants  is  rest  and 
kind  attention,  and,  as  soon  as  she  can  be  moved,  restore  her  to  her 
friends,  for  no  house  is  a  place  for  one  so  young  where  the  master 
of  the  establishment  pronounces  her  an  impostor  without,  it  seems;, 
knowing  anything  of  the  case.    As  far  as  my  professional  services 
are  concerned,  they  shall  not  be  charged  to  this  house ;  they  will 
be  given  gratuitously.    And  I'll  take  occasion  to  say  here,  that,  if 
Mr.  Morton  thinks  proper  to  take  exception  to  my  remark^  he 
can  send  for  Dr.  Lancet  to  attend  his  family." 

At  this  moment  the  doctor  felt  a  light  hand  laid  on  his  arm, 
and,  turning  around,  beheld  the  pale  face  of  Mrs.  Morton,  her 
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large,  soft  eyes  looking  pleadingly  into  his.  "  Do  I  look  like  one/' 
she  said,  '^  to  neglect  this  poor  child,  who  deserves  all  my  sympathy, 
and  who  has  endeared  herself  to  me  in  a  thousand  ways  ?  I  know 
she  is  not  an  impostor,  but  is  to  me  a  second  daughter.  I  feel  that 
some  tie  connects  us,  but  can  not  toll  what  it  is.  I  only  know  her 
presence  here  has  brought  a  joy  to  my  soul  it  has  not  known  for 
years." 

''  There  speaks  the  sweet,  sympathetic  woman  I "  said  Dr.  Pres- 
ton. '^  Men  are  brutally  selfish,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  condemn 
without  toking  time  to  consider.  They  are  all  more  or  less  animals 
at  heart,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  serve  on  a  jury.  Women, 
madam,  would  make  far  better  jurymen— -excuse  the  Irish  bull 
— and  justice  would  be  more  surely  dealt  out.  My  dear  madam,  I 
would  trust  you  with  the  dearest  child  I  had  on  earth ;  what  more 
can  I  say  ?" 

''But  do  not  condemn  my  husband  before  you  hear  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Morton.  ''  He  came  home  yesterday  evening,  from  a  long  jour- 
ney, much  exhausted,  and  for  three  or  four  hours  was  out  of  his 
mind,  full  of  queer  fancies,  and  unable  to  sleep." 

''Ah  I"  said  the  doctor,  "insomnia — ^that's  bad  ;  mustard-bath 
on  going  to  bed,  a  hot  whisky-toddy,  and  warm  bricks  to  his  feet ! " 
"  He  forgot  all  about  his  fancies  after  an  hour's  rest,"  continued 
Mrs.  Morton,  "and  did  not  return  to  the  subject  until  he  saw 
this  young  lady  again  this  evening.  Yesterday  evening  the  sight 
of  her  agitated  him  very  much.  I  beg  of  you,  doctor,  to  see  him 
before  you  go." 

"Ab  soon  as  Miss  Samson  is  in  bed," said  the  doctor,  "give 
heqr  this  anodyne,  and  I  will  see  her  early  to-morrow.  As  to  your 
husband,  the  treatment  I  have  indicated  will  suffice  for  the  pres- 
ent. Now  get  every  one  to  bed,  and  have  the  house  kept  perfectly 
quiet.*' 

The  last  thing  Deville  and  Yere  Saye  did  was  to  call  and  inquire 
after  Miss  Samson.  They  were  both  distressed  to  see  the.  young 
girl  the  victim  of  such  peculiar  and  disagreeable  circumstances. 
"I  don't  know,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "that  I  ever  met  any  one  whose 
innocence  and  beauty  so  won  my  regard.  I  look  upon  her  as  one 
whom  I  would  like  to  have  as  a  sweet  sister.  She  is  not  one  with 
whom  I  could  fall  in  love ;  somehow  she  seems  too  near  to  me." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  all  men  feel  toward  her,"  said  De- 
ville ;  ''  I  am  sure  I  do — ^she  is  so  pure  in  heart  and  angelic  in 
looks  ttnd  disposition  I    Her  eyes  remind  me  constently  of  my 
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mother's  eyes  as  she  leaned  over  me  at  night  to  qniet  me  to  sleep ; 
there  was  a  magnetism  in  those  dear  eyes  better  than  any  ano- 
dyne." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "that  aU  mothers  have  done  the 
same  thing  sinoe  the  days  of  Eye.  I  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. Take  my  word  for  it,  Deville,  one  who  passes  a  day  of  his 
manhood  without  remembering  his  mother's  eyes  as  they  looked  to 
him  in  youth  has  no  heart.  Of  all  the  features  of  the  human  face, 
the  eyes  alone  express  the  character  of  the  souL" 

"You  love  to  look  into  pretty  eyes,  don't  you  ?"  said  Deville. 
"Do  you  know,  Vere  Saye,  that  I  have  thought  you,  until  the  last 
few  days,  a  cold,  calculating,  selfish  man ;  but  I  think  better  of  you 
now.    There  is  a  chord  in  every  human  soul  which,  if  touched  by 
the  master-hand,  will  be  sure  in  due  time  to  give  forth  the  music  of 
love.    I  pity  the  man  that  has  no  such  music  in  his  souL    Every 
heart  should  feel  the  touch  of  love  once  at  least  in  a  life-time,  even 
though  it  break  in  the  operation.    What  a  stupid  life  this  would 
be  if  we  had  to  sail  always  on  some  smooth  lake  without  a  ripple, 
instead  of  rushing  along  on  the  turbid  waves  of  life,  struggling  with 
its  storms,  and  feeling  the  immensity  of  creation  I    These  struggles 
with  the  storms  and  waves  of  life  teach  us  to  love  the  gentle  brooks 
with  their  soft  murmur,  as  they  glide  onward  into  the  sea,  and  to 
pity  them  for  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  running.     I  have 
struggled  so  with  heart-aches  and  rough  treatment  that  I  long  to 
sit  down  by  the  side  of  some  silent  stream  and  listen  for  ever  to  its 
murmuring  music.    The  trouble  is  with  me,  I'm  no  judge  of  eyes ; 
they  always  deceive.    You  have  lately  been  looking  into  a  pair  that 
indicate  a  loving  heart." 

"  Ah  1 "  replied  Vere  Saye,  starting,  "  you  mean  Mossy's  eyes  1 
Well,  yes  ;  and  a  prettier  pair  never  beamed  upon  a  rough  fellow 
like  myself.  I  can't  tell  you  yet  what  my  feelings  are  in  regard  to 
Flossy's  eyes.  They  are  beautiful — ^but  I  don't  like  her  &ther.  I 
think  him  an  old  scamp.  If  he  were  out  of  the  way — ^weU,  I  don't 
know  what  might  happen  ;  but  Carrolton  would  be  a  hard  father- 
in-law  to  be  hanging  on  to  one." 

"But,"  said  Deville,  "you  don't  intend  to  marry  him  ;  it*B  his 
daughter  you  are  thinking  of." 

Yes,"  said  Vere  Saye,  thoughtfully,  "  but — ^  Here  he  stopped. 
Look  here,  Vere  Saye,"  said  Deville,  "  you  once  asked  for  my 
friendship ;  you  would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  securing  it  if  you 
should  ever  do  anything  to  bring  a  pang  to  that  sweet  girl's  heart. 
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I  lore  Flossy  Carrolton  as  I  would  a  sister,  and  wotdd  neyer  forgiTe 
any  mao  who  attempted  to  injure  her." 

Vere  Saye  seized  Deville's  hand  and  shook  it  warmly.  "  Thank 
you,"  he  said,  "  for  these  sentiments.  When  I  do  aught  to  bring  a 
tear  to  sweet  Flossy's  eye  or  a  pang  to  her  heart,  may  heaven  for- 
sake  me  I  But  keep  my  secret ;  don't  tell  any  one  that  Vere  Saye 
—that  great,  orergrown,  unsympathetic,  cold,  unromantic,  phleg- 
matio wretch— has  put  his  heart  in  little  Flossy's  keeping;  but 
there  it  is  as  sure  as  a  gun  1  and  if  she  is  not  a  sweet  little  tyrant  I 
never  met  one."  ' 

"Ah ! "  said  Deville,  « then  I  shaU  go  to  bed  and  sleep  happily, 
tor  if  my  own  river  does  not  run  as  smoothly  as  I  could  wish,  I  de- 
are  to  see  those  I  love  made  happy.  And  now  good-night,  for 
hereonr  roads  diverge,"  and  they  parted,  each  to  his  separate  inn. 

When  Vere  Saye  reached  his  bedroom  he  found  it  was  an  hour 
past  midnight  The  time  had  slipped  away  so  rapidly  amid  the 
^citing  events  at  Morton  villa  that  he  had  not  noticed  its  flight. 
He  did  not  caloukte  on  seeing  Ohio  that  night,  and  was  about  clos- 
1^  the  window,  when  a  hand-bag  was  thrown  into  the  room,  and 
Ohio  followed  from  the  tree  that  stood  by  the  window. 

" ^f'  ^""i'/^^  V««  Saye,  " where  have  you  been  all  this 
evemng?  What  does  this  hand-bag  mean  ?  " 
«-"^"*  and  foremost,  sir,"  said  Ohio,  "I  have  been  spending 
tHeevemng  Witt  the  royal  fish-hawks  at  Hawks'  Throne,  ZTZ 
Ite^  so  mmded  I  might  have  supped  on  a  young  salmon,  albeit^ 
WM  raw,  but  I  was  not  hungry,  and  preferred  a  flow  of  rison  and 

tJ^y.  '^V'i^JY  **^*  ~^'™'«^  ^^«  ^  Ws  throne  on  fte 
^.mort  brandi  of  that  venerable  oak,  where  a  man  is  well  repaid 
f«  spending  the  evening  0  sir  I  you  would  have  given  a  thoS 
dollars  to  have  seen  and  heard  all  that  I  did  to-night" 

«n/ir^*,f  *^  ^'?«'«"<«'  Ohio  ?"  said  Vere  Saye.  "I  shall  hear 
and  see  It  aU  through  you.    Tell  me  what  you  saw  " 

ni,  "  \  "^^^^  °^*  *f  y°°  *"  ^  «»^  ^^^  I  wa»  op  that  tree  in 

13  head  scnbe,  to  wnte  it  down  for  me  in  his  kngnaire  on  a  kree 
^Ja£  Here  is  the  original  leaf,  and  this  manuSTt  k  a  liS 
bMdation  rf  the  document,  which  I  have  been  two  hours  in  tran- 
«mbmg.  ThoM  hawks  are  the  most  intelligent  birds  I  ever  met, 
»nd  have  treated  me  with  unusual  consideration. 

lif.  "^  Fa  '^"^^  ^^^  ""*"'  ^  *  ^°«  opportunity  to  study  hawk 
'  M  "^  comparisons  between  their  mode  of  life  Mid  our 
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own.  The  motto  which  is  stuck  up  over  eyery  hawk's  nest  is  an 
excellent  one — '  What  fools  these  mortals  be  I '  and  their  criticisms 
on  the  human  race  are  nndonbtedly  just.  I  hope  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  among  thenu 

''As  for  that  leather  bag,  I  am  what  might  be  called  a  inokei^ 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  I  saw  that  bagy  from  the  top  of  die 
Hawks'  Throne,  lying  on  the  ground  where  Mr.  Edgar  Lane 
dropped  it  when  he  was  struck.  I  said  to  the  old  scribe  hawk,  with 
whom  I  was  talking  at  the  time, '  Excuse  me  a  minute/  and  I  slipped 
down  and  picked  it  up,  and  was  back  again  up  the  tree  in  a  jiffy. 
No  one  saw  me  but  the  dog  Jupiter,  and  he  won't  telL  As  I  acci" 
dentally  happened  to  overhear  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Edgar 
Lane  and  Mr.  Morton,  I  think  this  bag  may  contain  something  to 
gratify  a  person  that  is  as  curious  as  you  are  about  other  people's 
affairs." 

"  Don't  be  cheeky.  Chic,"  said  Vere  Saye ;  ''but  how  came  yon 
to  hear  this  conversation  f  " 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  Chic,  "when  I  see  two  persons  talking  to- 
gether confidentially  I  say  to  myself,  '  There^s  some  mystery  there ; 
I  must  fathom  it'    I  passed  the  library-window,  and  saw  those  two 
with  their  heads  together.    I  popped  in,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
myself,  and  I  heard  a  good  deal  you'd  like  to  know,  and  which  I  will 
tell  you  to-morrow,  or  any  other  time  you  are  ready  to  listen.   That 
bag  contains  the  key  to  all  the  conversation,  and  that  and  my 
memorandum  of  events  while  in  the  Hawks'  Throne  will  tako  yoti 
all  night  to  get  through  with.    If  you  please,  sir,  I'll  go  now,  for 
I'm  sleepy." 

" One  moment,  Chic,"  said  Vere  Saye ;  "did  you  sea  the  blow 
struck?" 

"I  did,  sir,"  replied  Chic. 

"  Do  you  know  who  did  it  ?  "  said  Vere  Saye. 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  sir,  perhaps  I  don't.    I  will  teU  you  when  I  find 
the  dagger,  which  I  will  do  at  daylight  this  morning." 

" Tell  me  again,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "is  Miss  Samson  in  any  way 
implicated  in  this  affair  ?  " 

"No  oranges  grow  on  potato-vines,"  said  Chic  "Do  azij^ela 
have  anything  to  do  with  Satan's  transactions  P  No,  sir ;  she  was 
coming  from  Falcon  Bock,  overhanging  the  river,  where  she'd  been 
looking  at  the  moon  rise,  with  the  dog  Jupiter  to  keep  her  company, 
for  she  knows  that  dog's  got  more  sense  than  half  the  men,  begging 
your  honor's  pardon.    No,  sir,  she's  all  right.    She  saw  the  man 
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fallen  into  a  sweet  slnmber.    Miss  Bane  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
patient,  though  Patch  insisted  on  sleeping  in  the  room  with  her. 

Patch  propped  herself  up  in  an  easy-chair,  and  never  took  her 
eyes  off  her  friend  all  night  until  daylight,  when,  tired  with  watch- 
ing, she  fell  asleep. 

Mrs.  Morton  had  not  seen  her  husband  since  he  left  the  porch, 
after  reoeiying  the  well-merited  rebuke  of  Dr.  Preston.  When  the 
clock  struck  two  she  arose  from  the  sofa — ^where  she  had  thrown 
herself  to  wait  for  him — ^and  went  down  to  the  library,  where  she 
felt  sure  she  would  find  him. 

Mr.  Morton  sat  at  a  table,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  and 
when  his  wife  touched  him  and  said,  ^^  Husband,  dear  I "  he  started 
up  and  presented  a  dreadful-looking  face,  aged  in  appearance  fire 
years  within  the  last  two  hours. 

'^  Great  heavens,  husband  I  '^  said  Mrs.  Morton,  '^  are  you  ill  ? 
Let  me  send  for  the  doctor." 

"  No  I  no  ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  Dr.  Preston  can  not  administer 
to  my  ailments ;  they  are  down  in  the  soul,  far  beyond  human  aid« 
Eleanor,  our  sins  are  sure  to  find  us  out.  I  feel  that  I  shall  be 
overtaken  with  calamity  sooner  or  later,  and  my  heart  aches  to 
think  what  you  will  have  to  suffer  through  me,  stripped  of  wealth 
and  all  that  makes  life  endurable. 

^'  Poor  husband ! "  she  said,  taking  his  head  on  her  bosom, 
'^why  these  queer  fancies  ?  You  are  not  well ;  the  haUucinations 
that  oppressed  you  before  have  come  over  you  again.  The  ex- 
citements of  the  day  have  been  too  much  for  you — ^first,  the  horri- 
ble murder  of  your  secretary,  then  the  condition  of  that  poor  girl 
when  she  was  brought  to  the  house,  and  the  cruel  mystery  of  the 
whole  affair,  is  enough  to  upset  a  mind  already  overtaxed.  Go  to 
bed,  dear  husband,  and  sleep  it  off  ;  you  will  have  a  great  deal  to 
go  through  with  to-morrow.     Go  and  get  some  sleep." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  looking  intently  at  his  wife,  '*  it 
had  been  she  instead  of  Edgar  Lane." 

"  She  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morton.     "  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  not 
Mary  Samson  ?  "  and  she  looked  horrified. 

"  Yes,  Mary  Samson,  or  Mary  Gale,  or  whoever  she  is,**  he 
plied,  doggedly. 

"Husband  1"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  starting  up  and  looking 
nestly  in  his  face,  "what  does  this  mystery  mean  ?  Why  do  yo\x 
hate  this  sweet  girl,  whom  I  so  love  ?  Suppose  her  name  is  Gale  ; 
the  association  of  names  should  make  her  more  dear  to  us.    OIx  1 
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''  I  promise  all  jon  dsk/'  said  Mrs.  Morton,  still  sobbing,  ^'  but 
ab  I  dear  husband,  I  ^wisb  I  could  understand  the  object  of  that 
great  mystery.  You  gave  me  reasons  that  satisfied  me  at  the  time, 
and  I  have  always  obliged  you  as  a  loving  and  dutiful  wife  should, 
and  I  shall  do  so  while  life  is  giren  to.  me.  Now  come  with  me 
and  seek  the  repose  you  need.'' 

''  I  will  be*  content,^  said  he,  ''  to  abide  the  issue  under  your 
promise  for  then  I  know  that  nothing  can  affect  me.  You  are  my 
guardian  angel,  and  ever  haye  been.  I  will  go  with  you,  but  not, 
I  fear,  to  sleep,  for  my  mind  is  ill  at  ease." 

They  went  up-stairs,  where  his  wife  gaye  him  an  anodyne,  and  he 
soon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  But  Mrs.  Morton  did  not  close  her 
eyes  until  daylight  began  to  stream  through  her  window-shutters. 
She  lay  thinking  of  things  that  occurred  years  before,  when  she 
and  her  husband  were  young.  She  thought  strange  of  them  then, 
and  somehow  she  connected  them  in  her  mind  with  thrngs  that 
were  happening  now.  She  could  not  help  thoughts  creeping  into 
her  mind  that  made  her  shudder,  but  she  brushed  them  away. 
"  Oh,  no  I  not  that,''  she  said  ;  *^  that  could  not  be  I  that  could  not 
be  I  Shame  on  my  heart  for  harboring  such  ideaa.''  And,  worn 
out,  she  at  last  dropped  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

THB  IXQUEST. 

Thb  morning  after  the  murder  the  coroner  notified  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Morton  yilla  that  a  jury  would  be  impaneled  to  meet  under 
the  old  oak  at  eleven  o'clock.  All  the  members  of  the  household  were 
BubpoBnaed  to  appear,  also  Mr.  Deville,  Vere  Saye,  Mary,  Dr.  Preston, 
and  every  one  whom  it  was  thought  could  know  anything  about 
the  tragedy. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  jury  met,  the  royal  hawks  looking 
from  above  with  much  apparent  curiosity  at  the  proceedings,  while 
Chic  sat  among  them  until  his  time  came  to  be  questioned.  Ohio 
always  combined  pleasure  with  business. 

Dr.  Preston  was  first  called  upon  to  make  a  post*mortem  exaxni^ 
nation.  The  body  had  been  left  just  as  it  was  found ;  the  clothes 
had  not  been  touched.    The  latter  were  saturated  witii  blood,  and 
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a  thick  pool  of  blood  lay  on  the  ground,  haying  ran  through  the 
crackB  of  the  door  on  which  the  body  vas  placed* 

Dr.  Preston  opened  the  coat  of  the  deceased,  laid  bare  the  breast, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  the  wound. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  said.  The  blow  had  been  struck 
with  a  dagger  that  made  a  wide  and  gaping  wound.  The  weapon 
passed  through  the  center  of  the  heart,  coming  out  at  the  back, 
and  no  doubt  causing  instant  death*  It  must  haye  been  struck  by 
one  haying  considerable  strength  of  arm. 

Then  the  witnesses  were  examined.  Deyille  and  Yere  Saye  stated 
what  w^  already  know,  and  the  gardeners  gaye  similar  testimony. 

Harsy  Morton  and  George  May  could  only  state  that  they  came 
some  time  after  the  crowd  had  assembled,  and  saw  how  the  body 
was  lying. 

Mr.  Morton  stated  that  Edgar  Lane  left  him  at  nine  o'clock, 
with  instructions  to  trayel  to  the  eastward  on  business  of  impor- 
tance ;  that  when  he  left  the  library  Edgar  had  his  hand-bag  with 
him  with  yaluable  papers,  and  a  thousand  dollars  in  fifty-dollar 
notes,  of  which  he  had  the  numbers.  Neither  bag  nor  contents 
had  yet  been  seen  by  any  one.  Lane  was  too  particular  a  man  to 
neglect  a  trust,  and  he  had  been  told  not  to  let  the  bag  go  out  of 
his  sight  at  any  time,  so  he  must  haye  had  it  with  him  when  killed. 

Mr.  Morton  was  pale,  his  yoice  trembled,  and  his  hands  twitched 
nerypusly  as  he  gaye  his  eyidence ;  this  was  deemed  extraordinary, 
since  Mr.  Morton  was  usually  so  cool  and  collected. 

Chic  was  next  called  to  the  stand,  and  testified  that  he  was  sit- 
ting in  the  branches  of  the  old  oak,  learning  wisd(Hn  from  the  royal 
birds,  when  he  saw  Miss  Samson  and  Jupiter,  l^e  dog,  come  down 
the  walk  and  past  the  tree,  going  toward  what  is  called  the  Falcon 
Bock,  where  the  royal  birds  sit  watching  all  day  long  for  fish  in 
the  Hudson. 

This  was  about  eight  o'clock,  and  it  was  yet  light  enough  for 
Chic  to  see  her  sitting  upon  the  rock,  with  the  dog  at  her  side. 
When  the  moon  rose,  Ohio  said  it  was  idmost  as  light  as  day,  and  he 
noticed  a  man  at  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  coming  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  yilla-garden,  carrying  a  bag  in  his  right  hand,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  saw  Miss  Samson  coming  from  the  Falcon  Bock 
toward  the  Hawks'  Throne.  He  recognized  the  person  with  the 
bofl^  as  Mr.  Edgar  Lane.  When  Mr.  Lane  reached  the  tree,  and 
Mias  Samson  was  about  fifty  yards  from  it,  a  man  whom  he  had 
not  seen  before  jumped  from  behind  the  oak  and  struck  Mr.  Lane, 
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wlio  fell  and  never  mored  again.  The  man  disappeared  so  suddenly 
that  Chic  could  not  identify  him. 

When  Miss  Samson  saw  Lane  fall,  Ohio  continued,  she  ran  for- 
ward, seized  the  dagger  by  the  handle,  drew  it  from  the  wound, 
and  threw  it  away.  She  then  fainted,  and  fell  upon  the  body,  when 
the  dog  palled  her  away,  dragging  her  some  fifty  feet,  which  ao> 
counted  for  her  clothes  being  torn. 

Chic  was  closely  cross-questioned,  but  he  seemed  disposed  to  talk 
about  the  hawks,  and  what  they  said  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  cross-examination  Ohio  stated  that  while 
Yere  Saye  and  Deville  were  moving  Miss  Samson  to  the  seat  under 
the  tree.  Commander  Conrad  made  his  appearance,  whence  he  did 
not  know ;  that  he  carried  a  hand-bag  similar  to  that  of  Edgar 
Lane ;  that  he  looked  intently  for  some  time  at  the  body  and  seemed 
dazed ;  that  he  then  began  looking  around  the  ground  as  if  hunting 
for  something,  but,  failing  in  his  search,  resumed  his  gaze  on  the 
dead  body. 

Then  Conrad  was  called.  He  looked  pale,  and  trembled  with 
weakness.  He  gave  his  evidence  so  incoherentiy  that  no  one  knew 
what  to  make  of  it.  The  jury  gathered  from  his  remarks  that  he 
had  taken  his  hand-bag  at  about  half -past  nine  to  go  to  the  boat ; 
that  when  just  below  the  brow  of  the  hill  overhanging  the  river  he 
heard  the  screams  of  a  woman,  sounding  as  if  they  came  from  across 
the  river,  but  as  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  bank  he  saw  people 
running  toward  the  tree  and  joined  them.  He  found  Edgar  Lane 
lying  dead  on  the  ground,  and  stood  for  some  time  looking  at  him. 

"  What  were  you  hunting  for  when  looking  about  the  ground  ?" 
asked  one  of  the  jurors. 

**  I  am  not  aware  that  I  did  anything  of  the  kind,''  answered 
Conrad,  irritably. 

"  Did  the  family  know  that  you  were  going  away  ?  " 

"No,**  replied  Conrad;  ''it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should." 

At  this  point  every  one  looked  surprised.  No  one  knew  that 
Conrad  intended  going  to  New  York.  He  was  so  feeble  that  his 
friends  were  astonished  that  he  was  able  to  walk  to  the  river.  They 
exchanged  looks  of  astonishment. 

Mr.  Morton  whispered  something  to  the  coroner,  and  the  latter 
took  from  his  pocket  a  paper,  saying,  **  I  have  a  list  of  questions 
some  one  has  sent  me  anonymously,  to  which  I  was  disposeid  to  pay 
no  attention,  but  the  evidence  has  taken  such  a  course  that  I  fed 
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bound  to  nse  the  paper.    Let  me  ask  yon.  Commander  Oonrad,  did 
yon  know  Mr.  Lane  personally  F  " 

**  I  can't  say  I  did/'  he  replied,  ^'  though  I  have  spoken  to  him, 
and  knew  him  by  sight." 

''Had  you  ever  a  difficulty  with  him? ''  asked  the  coroner. 

''  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  this  matter,"  he  said, 
drawing  himself  up  proudly. 

''Keyertheless,"  said  the  coroner,  ''please  answer  the  question." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Gonrad,  "I  did haye  a  difficulty  with  him." 

"  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  ?  " 

"  Am  I,"  said  Gonrad,  with  irritation,  "  to  tell  my  private  affairs 
to  the  public ;  that  I,  a  sick  man,  was  knocked  down  by  Edgar 
Lane  and  could  not  resent  it  ?  " 

At  this  moment  George  May,  with  a  flushed  countenance,  ap- 
proached the  coroner.  "  Mr.  Goroner,"  said  he,  "  this  is  yery  un- 
just to  Oommander  Conrad,  who  is  in  no  condition  to  answer  ques* 
tions  before  a  coroner's  jury.  He  ought  to  be  in  bed  at  this 
moment,  and  is  just  recoyering  from  a  dangerous  illness.  No  doubt 
his  medical  attendant  is  surprised  to  see  him  here.  He  should  be 
either  allowed  to  retire  or  to  haye  counsel,  for  this  examination 
seems  to  me  in  the  nature  of  a  triaL  Since  you  haye  come  prepared 
with  papers  and  written  questions  to  ask  the  gentleman,  and  as  the 
examination,  or  trial,  seems  likely  to  be  prolonged,  I  beg  leaye  to 
offer  myseU  as  Commander  Conrad's  counseL  I  advise  him  not  to 
answer  questions  that  may  appear  to  criminate  him — ^not  that  any 
harm  can  come  to  him  from  this  investigation,  for  I  will  pledge  my 
life  he  knows  nothing  about  the  murder.  I  saw  the  insult  Lane 
gave  hiuL  It  was  uncalled  for  and  brutal ;  only  a  coward  would 
have  acted  so  toward  a  sick  and  helpless  man." 

"  Gently,  sir,  gently,"  said  the  coroner ;  "the  man  is  dead  and 
can  not  answer  you.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  story,  and 
this  dead  man  can't  tell  his.  But  you  are  at  liberty  to  act  as  coun- 
sel for  Commander  Conrad,  and  he  can  have  a  chair,  as  he  seems 
feeble.    I  have  no  desire  to  do  more  than  my  duty." 

"  Can  I  have  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  a  table  ?  "  asked  May. 

"You  can  have  what  you  desire,"  said  the  coroner,  and  the  arti- 
cles were  brought. 

"  As  you  allow  me,"  said  May,  "to  act  as  counsel,  I  must  take 
the  privileges  of  a  lawyer  and  do  idl  I  can  to  protect  my  client  from 
questions  and  answers  that  would  tend  to  criminate  him,  also  to 
cross-question  those  who  may  give  evidence  against  him." 
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''  As  far  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  law,"  xeplied 
the  coroner,  "  and  without  running  into  a  regular  trial,  you  shall 
be  gratified ;  but  I  must  tell  you  there  are  serious  chai^ges  against 
Commander  Conrad." 

''  Against  me  I "  exclaimed  Conrad,  rising  indignantly. 

*^  Sit  down,  my  friend,"  said  George  May,  ''and  answer  nothing 
that  does  not  go  through  me.    Qo  on,  Mr*  Coroner." 

''  Haye  you  ever  made  threats  against  Edgar  Lane-— that  you 
would  wash  out  the  insult  with  his  blood  F  " 

''  My  client  declines  answering  that  questiotn,"  said  May. 

''  How  long,"  said  the  coroner, ''  did  you  follow  him  after  leav- 
ing the  house  ?  " 

Conrad,  after  consulting  with  May,  answered,  ''In  half  an  hour." 

"  Did  you  know  he  was  going  to  the  boat  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Lane  tiiat  evening  ?  Did  you  talk  with 
him,  and  what  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation  P  " 

"  I  decline  to  answer,"  said  Conrad. 

"  Did  you  use  harsh  language  to  him  then  ? '' 

"  No,"  said  Conrad ;  "  on  the  contrary,  he  was  very  abuave  to 
me.    I  tried  to  conciliate  him." 

"  Was  this  after  he  struck  you  ?  " 

Conrad  turned  crimson.  The  idea  that  Lane  had  died  without 
giving  him  satisfaction  was  gall,  and  wormwood  to  him^  but  he  lo- 
covered  himself  and  answered, 

"  Yes." 

The  gentlemen  present  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment; 
none  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  this  difficulty. 

"May  I  ask,"  said  the  coroner,  "why  you  submitted  to  his 
abuse,  and  why  you  tried  to  conciliate  him  ?  " 

"  Because  he  was  under  the  impression  that  I  had  done  him  an 
injury,  and  I  believed  I  had  done  so  unintentionally." 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  the  injury  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

"  I  decline  lo  answer,"  said  Conrad. 

"  Did  you  challenge  Edgar  Lane  P  " 

"  I  told  him  when  I  was  able  to  meet  him  a  friend  of  mine 
would  call  upon  him." 

"  What  was  his  answer  to  that  P  " 

"  That  he  would  be  delighted  to  meet  me,  and  that  it  would 
afford  him  great  pleasure  to  lay  me  out  in  ground  six  feet  by  twob 
He  was  very  vindictive  in  his  manner." 
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^  Where  did  yon  go  irlien  yon  left  him,  and  had  you  any  inten- 
tion of  leaving  the  honse  at  that  time  ? '' 

'^  I  went  directly  to  the  house,  with  the  intention  of  going  at 
onoe  to  Kew  York,  if  I  oonld  reach  the  landing  in  time.'' 

^' Did  you  go  to  hid  the  family  farewell  ? ''  asked  the  coroner. 

''No ;  I  went  to  get  my  hand-bag  and  lock  my  tmnk,  leaying 
written  d^rectionB  where  the  trunk  shotild  be  sent." 

''Is  it  usual  for  a  gentlMnan,  afta:  passing  some  days  at  an- 
other's house,  to  go  off  in  that  unceremonious  way  ?  " 

''  Oixvumiitanoes  justified  my  action,"  said  Conrad. 

''  What  were  those  oironmstances  ?  " 

''  I  decline' to  answer." 

The  eoroner  then  drew  forth  a  parcel,  and>  opening  it,  some- 
thing appealed  wrapped  in  a  bloody  handlrorchief. 

"  Do  you  know  this  handkerchief,  and  what  is  wrapped  in  it  ?  " 

He  handed  the  handkerchief  to  Oonrad,  who  receiyed  it  coolly. 

''  TSie  handkerchief  is  mine,"  he  said ;  "  here  is  my  name  on 
ii  I  lost  it  last  night  in  the  garden.  Some  one  must  luire  picked 
it  up." 

UnrdOing  the  handk«rehief  ,  he  exposed  to  yiew  a  bloody  dagger, 
no  doubt  the  one  used  to  kill  Edgar  Lane. 

Conrad  turned  deadly  pale.  The  dagger  dropped  from  his 
hand  and  stuck  in  tiie  ground.  He  saw  at  onoe  that  the  leading 
questions  of  the  coroner  were  intended  to  connect  him  in  some  way 
with  the  crime. 

'*  I  neyer  saw  this  dagger  before,"  he  exclaimed,  indignantly. 

'' NoTertheless,"  said  the  coroner,  ''it  was  found  under  the 
head  of  your  bed  this  morning." 

"  Does  any  one  suppose  that  I  am  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  horrible  crime  ? "  said  Conrad,  looking  around  indignantly. 
BiB  eyes  suddenly  rested  on  those  of  Louise  Morton,  who  met  his 
gaze  with  cold,  penetrating  look,  h&g  steely  eyes  glittering  with 
triumph* 

Conrad  knew  at  once  where  the  blow  came  from,  and  saw  that 
it  would  require  all  his  ooolness  and  presence  of  mind  to  keep 
from  being  found  guilty  of  the  crime. 

Qeorge  May  now  rose.  "  Mr»  Coroner,"  he  said,  "  the  ablest 
lawyer  would  have  a  poor  chance  against  you  on  ground  like  this, 
whero  jou  can  ask  what  questions  you  please  and  are  not  gOTeined 
by  the  roles  of  evidence.  I  have  been  wrong  in  not  insisting  that 
my  dient  should  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  at  aU ;  but  having 
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oonfidenoe  that  you  would  believe  in  his  honor  and  integrity,  and 
consider  his  high  position  as  a  naval  officer,  I  did  not  dream  that 
you  would  resort  to  an  ingenious  system  of  cross-questioning.  You 
have  mistaken  your  profession,  sir ;  you  would  make  an  able  lawyer. 
My  client's  indisposition  to  answer  questions  dearly  arises  from  mo* 
tives  of  delicacy  about  matters  in  which  others  are  concerned,  and 
which  may  not  have  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  death  of  Lane. 

**  For  instance,  you  want  to  know  his  motiye  for  leaying  the 
house  so  unceremoniously,  implying  by  that  that  he  wished  to  ab- 
scond. Why,  then,  did  he  come  back  when  he  had  time  to  reach  the 
boat  P  That,  I  think,  settles  that  part  of  your  questioning,  and  so 
I  could  dispose  of  the  whole.  But  I  don't  propose  to  go  into  any 
further  argument,  but  simply  to  refuse  to  let  my  client  answer  any 
more  questions,  claiming  the  right,  howeyer,  to  cross-question  any 
one  giving  evidence  reflecting  on  him.'' 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  the  coroner.  **  I  will  give  you  every 
indulgence ;  but  I  have  no  more  questions,  at  present^  to  ask  Oom- 
mander  Conrad." 

Miss  Louise  Morton  was  next  called  to  the  witness-stand.  George 
May  did  not  suppose  she  knew  anything  of  importance,  and  took 
it  for  granted  she  had  been  called  merely  because  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  He  did  not  dream  of  the  bitter  evidence  she 
had  in  store  against  Conrad.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Lou- 
ise and  Conrad  would  marry  each  other,  and  never  dreamed  that 
she  would  say  anything  to  reflect  upon  her  lover. 

When  the  coroner  asked  Louise  to  state  what  she  knew  of  the 
murder,  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  looked  calmly  and  collectedly 
around,  then,  raising  her  hand,  she  pointed  her  finger  at  Conrad, 
and,  regarding  him  with  her  steeliest  eyes,  said,  slowly, 

"  There  is  the  murderer  1 " 

If  a  bomb-shell  had  burst  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  it  could 
not  have  created  more  excitement.    Every  one  rose  to  his  feet 

Conrad  forgot  his  weakness,  and,  seizing  his  chair  in  his  hand, 
seemed  about  to  hurl  it  at  her  head ;  but  in  a  moment  he  recovered 
himself  and  stood  firmly,  gazing  at  her  with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
look  her  through. 

'^  Yes,  there  he  stands  now  1 "  said  Louise,  defiantly.  ''  If  any  one 
had  told  me  twenty-four  hours  ago  that  he  was  a  murderer,  I 
would  have  spumed  him  with  my  foot.  I  thought  him  the  personi- 
fication of  all  that  was  honorable  ;  I  would  have  trusted  my  life  to 
hinu    But  when  he  came  to  me  an  hour  before  the  murder  and  ae- 
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knowledged  tliat  Edgar  Lane  had  cliastised  him  with  his  own  cane 
and  he  had  not  noticed  it,  I  despised  him  as  erery  woman  should 
despise  a  man  without  courage.  Mr.  Oonrad  asked  me — a  woman — 
what  he  should!  do.  '  Go/ 1  said,  ^  and  kiss  his  boots  1  That  would 
be  honor  enough  for  you.'  From  that  moment  I  despised  him.  He 
begged  me  not  to  repeat  what  he  had  told  me.  'I  shall  publish  it 
to  the  whole  world  I '  I  replied.  '  Go  1  leave  my  father's  house ; 
you  haye  no  business  here  I ' " 

At  this  point  George  May  walked  to  the  table  and  faced  Louise. 
Her  lip  curled  when  she  saw  him,  but  he  gave  her  a  look  that  for 
a  moment  made  her  quaiL  It  almost  disconcerted  her  to  think 
that  this  man,  who  had  been  her  slaye  and  whom  she  supposed 
would  willingly  marry  her  to-morrow,  would  for  a  moment  put 
lumself  in  opposition  to  her  and  take  sides  with  the  man  that  had 
won  her  heart  and  caused  her  to  discard  him. 
May  looked  steadily  at  Louise. 

**  Why  do  you  stare  at  me,  (George  May  f  "  said  Louise.    '^  What 
do  you  mean  ?    Do  you  think  to  impeach  my  testimony  ?  " 

*'  No,"  replied  May ;  ''  God  forbid  that  I  should  question  your 
word,  but  I  must  protect  my  friend.  Beflect  a  moment  ere  you 
speak  words  you  may  regret  as  long  as  you  liye.  Yesterday  you 
esteemed  this  gentieman  highly ;  to-day  you  seem  to  wish  to  anni- 
hilate him.  There  must  be  some  stronger  reason  than  contempt 
for  this  change  of  opinion.  A  woman  may  not  esteem  a  man  she 
has  loTcd  when  she  discoyers  his  infirmities,  but  she  weeps  oyer  them 
in  secret.  She  does  not  suddenly  become  his  enemy  without  some 
personal  cause,  and  so  all  reasoning  people  here  will  think.  I  feel 
that  I  am  occupying  a  yery  delicate  position,  enjoying  daily  the 
hospitality  of  this  house,  and  I  would  bear  any  imputation  myself 
rather  than  hurt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton's  feelings ;  but  I  haye  at- 
tempted to  protect  my  friend,  who  is  too  ill  to  defend  himself,  and 
I  urge  you,  before  you  go  on  with  eyidence  that  wiU  doom  him  to 
destmction,  to  reflect  Do  not  be  goyemed  by  any  suppositions ; 
tell  only  what  you  saw.  Do  not  hold  this  gentleman  up  to  the 
world  as  one  beneath  contempt  I  saw  the  whole  affair  with  Lane, 
and  I  know  that  Commander  Oonrad  took  the  proper  yiew  of  the 
niaiter.  He  would  haye  left  in*a  day  or  two,  and,  when  no  longer 
under  Mr.  Morton's  roof,  he  would  haye  demanded  satisfaction  of 
Iiane  and  punished  him  as  he  deseryed.  You  are  impulsiye ; 
think  twice  before  you  speak." 

Louise  neyer  moyed  a  muscle  of  her  face  while  May  was  speak- 
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ing.  Her  lips  ourled  as  he  finishecL  ''  You  shall  not  regulate  my 
conduct^  Mr.  May/'  she  said ;  ''a  fellow-feeling  makes  ns  wondrona 
kind.  Now  that  Mr.  May  has  ended  his  gratnitoiu  jydviee,  I  will 
tell  the  jury  the  rest  of  my  story/'  and  she  proceeded  as  followB : 

'^  When  Oommander  Gonrad  saw  the  contempt  in  which  I  held 
him  he  remarked,  ^  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  had  to  be  urged 
by  a  woman.  When  next  we  meet  my  honor  will  be  ayenged,  and 
his  heart's  blood  shall  flow  nntil  the  marks  of  hia  blow  are  waahed 
out.'  He  then  rushed  for  his  room,  and  I  hoped  neyer  to  see  him 
again.  I  believed  him  too  great  a  coward  to  harm  the  man  that  had 
punished  him  for  his  insolence.  My  endence  may  be  prejudiced  ; 
Tery  likely  it  is  when  I  see  the  friend  of  my  youth  butdiered  at  my 
father's  door,  and  know  that  his  poor,  dependent,  mother  will  die 
of  a  broken  heart  when  she  hears  the  news.  My  foelings  may  get 
the  better  of  my  judgment,  but,  so  help  me  Ged,  I  speak  the  truth. 

''  Curiosity  took  me  to  the  old  oak  when  I  heard  of  Edgar  Lane's 
death.  Instinct  told  me  who  the  murderer  was.  I  watched  €lom- 
mander  Conrad  closely.  I  saw  him  stoop  and  pick  np  a  dagger  and 
wrap  it  in  his  handkerchief ;  then  he  walked  to  the  house  and  to 
his  room.  I  was  close  behind  him  all  the  time^  like  the  avenging 
angeL 

'^  Conrad  was  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  so  waa  I  to  watcb 
him.    He  had  no  sooner  gone  out  than  I  called  an  old  confidential 
house-servanfc  who  had  lived  with  us  for  years.     I  said  to  her, 
'There  is  hidden  somewhere  in  this  room  the  bloody  dagger  that 
killed  Edgar  Lane ;  let  us  find  it'    We  hunted  every  comer,  went 
through  his  trunk,  and  looked  up  the  chimney.     I  said  to  the 
servant,  '  He  has  gone  out  to  bury  it.'    She  said,  '  You  don't  ana- 
pect  that  nice  gentleman.'    '  I  do,'  I  replied ; '  I  saw  him  pick  the 
dagger  up.'    Then  she  spied  a  slit  in  the  ticldng  of  the  lower  nmi- 
tresB,  and,  putting  in  her  hand,  exclaimed,  'I  have  it,  miss,'  and 
pulled  the  dagger  oui    I  shaU  never,  as  long  as  I  live,  forget  my 
feelings  at  that  ghastly  spectacle.   I  have  no  more  to  say,  Mr.  Ooro- 
ner ;  believe  me  or  not  as  you  wilL    Both  these  men  have  leaemia 
for  hating  me,  but  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevaiL 

*^  By  one  of  those  impulses  that  often  induce  murderen  to  lettve 
some  track  by  which  tixey  can  be-  found  out,  no  doubt  guided  by 
fate  to  their  own  destruction,  this  man  placed  the  evidence  agamst 
himself  where  it  would  certainly  be  discovered  in  a  day  or  two,  for 
Bridget  always  turns  the  beds  daily,  and  beats  them  with  her 
hands." 
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There  vrsa  a  dead  dlence  as  Louise  walked  coolly  and  defiantly 
to  her  chair.  All  felt  that  her  eridenoe  was  dictated  by  maliee, 
though  all  were  satisfied  thai  it  would  oonyict  Ckmrad. 

Conrad  looked  at  her  scornfully  aa  she  moyed  away,  and  said, 
load  enottgh  for  all  to  hear,  '^  And  this  is  a  woman  I  Qod  forbid 
there  shonld  be  any  more  like  her  I  ^ 

All  the  ladies  were  sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  would  break,  and 
Mrs.  Morton  was  carried  fidnting  from  ihe  place.  The  men  looked 
fltemly,  and  could  scarcely  check  their  emotion.  No  one  believed  the 
CTidence  of  Louise,  yet  they  felt  it  was  Conrad's  death-warrant 
He  stood  calm  and  self-possessed  in  his  manly  beauty,  and  betrayed 
no  symptom  of  fear ;  he  looked  simply  like  an  indifferent  spectator. 
George  May  was  pale  with  anger.  He  went  up  to  Conrad  and 
said,  "  Come,  my  friend,  this  has  been  too  much  for  you ;  you  must 
take  some  xeat" 

But  the  coroner  stated  that  he  desired  to  question  Conunander 
Conrad  further,  in  the  mean  time  whispering  to  one  of  his  men, 
and,  giving  him  a  paper,  sent  him  off. 

The  coroner  then  called  Bridget  Mallone,  the  old  confidential 
servant  to  whom  Louise  had  referred.  She  gave  her  evidence  in  a 
rather  amusing  manner,  but  it  gave  no  comfort  to  Conrad's  well- 
wishers. 

"  Will,  yer  riverenoe,"  began  Bridget,  "  I'll  tell  ye  all  I  know. 
It's  likely-  ye've  heard  of  the  Mallones  of  Eillamey,  an',  begorra, 
niver  a  mon,  woman,  or  chile  uz  there  as  iver  tould  a  lie ;  an'  ses 
Miss  Louise  ter  me,  who  I've  nursed  these  eighteen  years  an'  more, 
saya  she,  '  Bridget,'  says  she,  ^there's  a  dagger  in  that  room  as  kilt 
Mister  Sdgar^  Lane,  an'  I  want  yer  ter  find  iV  An'  says  I,  '  The 
Lord  help  us,  yer  don't  suspict  that  bootif ul  young  man  as  gives 
me  a  dollar  twoice  a  wik  and  agin  on  Sunday.  I  coint  berlieve  it, 
miss,  for  niver  I've  know  gintleman  like  dat  do  sich  dirty  work  as 
dat.'  *  Ooom,'  she  says, '  an'  see,  an'  they've  done  kilt  my  ole  play- 
mate, as  was  Edgar  Lane,  because  he  was  handsomer  than  every  one 
or  'em^'  An'  we  looked  iverywhar,  up  the  chimbly  as  well,  an' 
says  I,  *  Here's  where  they  put  'em  in  ould  Irelan'  when  they  kilt 
the  landlorts,'  an'  I  whipt  up  the  bed  an'  the  under-mattress,  an'  I 
see  a  slit  not  so  long  as  yer  fut,  nor  so  short  as  yer  honor's  nose,  an' 
I  struck  it  wid  me  ban',  an'  whin  I  tuk  it  out  all  smeared  wid 
bloody  says  I,  *  Some  one's  been  kilt  an'  no  mistake,  an',  bad  luck 
till  'em,  they've  gone  and  spoilt  one  of  missus's  best  mattresses,' 
an',  yer  honor,  he  was  a  noice  young  man  nivertheless,  an'  he  hat 
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an*  open  hant,  an'  perhaps  it  was  an  aocident  afiher  all,  an'  that's 
all  I  know  ov  it,  yer  riverenoe." 

There  was  no  need  to  cross-question  Bridget  Her  tale  was  too 
straightforward,  and  no  one  doubted  that  the  dagger  was  found 
where  she  said  it  was ;  but  still  no  one  belieyed  in  Oonrad's  guilL 

"The  eyidence  is  closed,"  said  the  coroner.  "The  jury  will 
retire  and  deliberate,"  and  he  led  them  away. 

They  were  gone  but  twenty  minutes,  when  they  returned  with 
their  verdict,  namely,  "  That  Edgar  Lane  came  to  his  death  by  a 
dagger  thrust  through  the  heart,  given  by  the  hand  of  Oommander 
Ware  Conrad,  of  the  United  States  Navy." 

Gonrad  never  moved  a  muscle  when  he  heard  the  verdict  He 
expected  it,  and  prepared  himself  to  meet  it,  but  it  sent  a  shock 
through  the  audience,  though  all  had  anticipated  what  was  coming. 
The  men  came  forward  and  offered  their  hands  to  Gonrad,  but 
Conrad  said,  "  No,  not  until  I  am  fully  exonerated  from  this  foul 
charge,  of  which  I  could  clear  myself  in  a  moment  if  I  chose  to 
speak.  But  gratitude  to  my  generous  host  and  hostess  forbids  it 
for  the  present    I  will  only  do  so  to  save  my  life  and  honor." 

Then  the  sheriff  of  the  county  stepped  forward,  and,  laying  hia 
hand  on  Oonrad's  shoulder,  said,  '^  I  arrest  you.  Ware  Gonrad,  for 
the  murder  of  Edgar  Lane.    Here  is  my  warrant" 

This  shook  Conrad  for  a  moment,  but  he  walked  quietly  away 
with  the  sheriff.  They  entered  a  wagon,  to  be  driven  to  the  county 
jail,  Conrad's  friends  gazing  sorrowfully  after  him  as  he  moved 
away. 

The  crowd  then  dispersed,  but  the  women  moved  their  skirts  as 
Louise  Morton  passed,  so  that  they  might  not  touch  her,  and  the 
men  scowled  at  her.  All  felt  that  she  had  sworn  Oonrad's  life  away 
for  reasons  known  only  to  herself. 


CHAPTEE  XLIL 

AFTEB  THB  IKQUEST. 

Maby  Sahsok  had  nearly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  fhe 
tragical  scene  she  had  witnessed.  Dr.  Preston  had  insisted  fhat 
she  should  return  home  to  her  mother,  and  offered  to  accompany 
her  the  next  day.    Patch  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  kiaaed 
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her  friend  a  hundred  times^  and  begged  her  to  promise  to  return 
when  she  was  well^  but  Mary  had  receiyed  so  many  shocks  that  she 
determined  never  again  to  leave  her  mother. 

Harry  Morton  was  almost  frantic  at  Mary's  decision^  and  re- 
quested permission  to  accompany  her  home^  but  the  old  doctor  was 
inexorable.  The  Mortons^  he  said,  had  caused  nothing  but  bad 
luck  to  Mary,  and  she  would  now  have  to  put  up  with  him  as  an 
escort 

Mary  was  almost  heart-broken  at  the  idea  of  parting  with  Harry, 
for  she  felt  as  if  she  was  never  to  see  him  again. 

That  night  Mary  went  in  to  bid  Mrs.  Morton  good-by,  and  found 
that  lady  inconsolable  at  the  prospect  of  her  departure. 

''I  do  not  blame  you,  my  dear  child,"  she  said,  '^for  going 
away;  you  have  had  many  sorrows  here  and  but  little  happi- 
ness." 

Mrs.  Morton  wept  over  Mary  as  if  she  were  parting  with  a 
daughter.  ''I  don't  know,  sweet  girl,"  she  said,  half  choked  with 
tears,  ''what  makes  me  love  you  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
nearer  to  me  than  some  of  my  own.  You  have  been  a  joy  and  com- 
fort to  me  ever  since  you  came  to  my  house,  and  have  revived  dear 
memories  that  were  almost  dead." 

She  kissed  Mary  many  times,  and  made  her  promise  she  would 
come  to  see  her  the  moment  she  arrived  in  New  York,  and  so  they 
parted. 

The  greatest  of  Mary's  trials  was  parting  with  Patch,  who  clung 
to  her  with  desperation.  She  insisted  on  sleeping  with  Mary  on 
the  last  night,  and  lay  sobbing  at  her  side  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness, and  was  up  in  the  morning  early  to  see  her  off. 

Mary  thought  it  was  a  duty  she  owed  to  the  Mortons  to  say 
good-by  to  Miss  Louise,  although  that  young  lady  had  treated  her 
always  with  contempt,  unless  she  happened  to  need  her  services. 
Maxy  had  done  her  best  to  improve  Louise  in  music  and  drawing, 
and  no  doubt  would  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  time,  for 
Louiae  had  naturally  a  fine  musicid  voice. 

Mary  knocked  at  Louise's  door  about  ten  o'clock,  and  an  im- 
perions  roice  said,  **  Gome  in  I "  When  Mary  entered,  Louise  ex- 
claimed, angrily,  ''  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  This  was  rather  a 
damper  to  Mary,  and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

'*  I  hare  come  to  say  good-by,"  she  said,  ''and  hope  I  have  not 
intnided*     I  shall  leave  early  in  the  morning." 

''It's  a  pity  you  ever  came  here,"  said  Miss  Morton,  angrily; 
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**  nothing  but  misfortunes  haye  happened  in  this  house  since  your 
arrivaL  Perhaps  jour  going  will  break  the  deyilish  spell ;  and  let 
me  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  have  my  mother's  de- 
pendents take  leave  of  me^  as  if  they  were  my  equals.  If  you  come 
for  your  wages,  I  will  inform  you  that  my  mother  pays  the  serv- 
ants. If  you  come  for  a  douceur^  there  it  is/'  throwing  a  light- 
filled  purse  at  her.  ^^I  don't  like  impostors,  and  am  told  you 
travel  with  two  different  names." 

Mary  did  not  stop  to  repeat  the  good-by,  but  turned  and  left 
the  room  with  dignity,  leaving  the  purse  lying  on  the  floor. 

*'  She  scorns  my  gift  I "  said  Louise,  jumping  up ;  "  there's 
money  enough  in  the  purse  to  keep  the  baggage  a  month.  Every 
one  scorns  me  now,  and,  0  God  I  I  scorn  myself  I " 

The  night  was  dark,  and  a  heavy  storm  was  brewing.  Quick 
flashes  of  lightning  came,  rapidly  followed  by  loud  peals  of  thunder 
and  gusts  of  wind,  while  the  moaning  of  the  woods,  caused  by  the 
swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  heavy  branches,  gave  a  most  melancholy 
sound. 

One  loud  peal  shook  the  house  after  a  flash  of  lightning  that 
almost  blinded  Louise,  and  lighted  up  every  part  of  the  room. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  then  stood  erect  and 
looked  defiantly  out  of  the  window.  "Thunder  away,"  she  said, 
"  it  suits  my  mood  ;  flash  your  lightnings,  you  devils  of  the  air — 
they  make  my  heart  feel  gay ;  only  cast  one  bolt  through  his  heart 
and  you  may  consume  me  with  your  fire.  He  scorns  me — ^he  who 
loved  me  with  the  passion  of  a  god.  He  trampled  on  me  and  gaye 
me  hate  for  love,  and  I  have  led  him  to  the  gallows."  Again  the 
lightning  flashed  and  seemed  to  answer  her  prayers,  enveloping  her 
and  the  room  in  light,  while  the  thunder  that  followed  shook  the 
house  to  its  foundations. 

''I  can't  stand  this,"  she  cried  ;  '^ better  to  face  it  in  the  open 
air.  You  spirits  of  hell,  I  come  to  meet  you ;  grant  but  my  prayer, 
and  do  with  me  as  you  wiU  I "  She  had  only  a  light  night-wrapper 
on  her  person,  ready  for  retiring,  and  the  luxuriant  masses  of  ber 
hair  hung  down  her  back  unconfined ;  her  feet  were  incased  in  a 
pair  of  satin  slippers. 

Louise  descended  the  stairs  without  a  candle,  which  was  ren-- 
dered  unnecessary,  owing  to  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  She  xui* 
locked  the  outer  door.  A  gust  of  wind  blew  it  open  and  how^led 
through  the  passage,  scattering  cloaks  and  hats  in  wild  confasioii 
over  the  hall-floor.    She  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  close   the 
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door,  and  left  it  open  for  the  wind  to  continue  its  wild  rerel  through 
the  houfio. 

She  went  toward  the  garden,  though  the  wind  clutched  her 
clothing  with  demon  force  and  nearly  tore  it  from  her  back. 

The  rain,  falling  in  great  drops,  struck  on  her  feyered  brow  and 
cooled  her  for  a  time.  '^Bain  on!"  she  cried;  ^'drench  me  to 
the  skin,  and  quench  the  fire  that  consumes  my  soul.'' 

Louise  saw  the  remains  of  the  fluttering  marquee  where  lately 
she  and  Conrad  sat,  she  clasping  his  feverish  hand  and  kissing  his 
pale  lips,  he  fondly  toying  with  her  beautiful  hair  and  using  the 
dearest  epithets  of  love.  ^Tll  reach  that  spot  again,"  she  said, 
**  and  shriek  my  anguish  to  the  storm." 

She  reached  the  spot  just  as  a  gust  of  wind  tore  the  marquee 
from  its  fastenings  and  hurled  it  through  the  air,  where,  like  some 
great  albatross,  it  could  be  seen  sailing  off  to  leeward,  flapping  its 
-wings  as  if  seeking  shelter  under  some  friendly  cape.  The  chairs 
and  settee  were  whirled  along  the  garden-path  and  broken  to  pieces 
against  the  rocks  and  trees.  Then  down  poured  a  torrent  of  rain, 
according  to  Louise's  wish,  to  quench  the  fire  burning  up  her  souL 
The  rain  beat  her  to  the  ground,  and  the  wind  blew  her  dress 
almost  off.  She  clutched  the  grass,  but  the  wind  tore  her  grasp 
away.  She  then  crawled  to  the  tree,  about  ten  feet  distant,  and 
blessed  her  lucky  stars  at  attaining  so  safe  an  anchorage.  She 
clasped  the  trunk  half-way  round  with  both  hands,  and  held  on 
with  all  her  strength.  The  life  she  lately  offered  to  the  lightnings 
she  now  prayed  God  to  save  from  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

"  Oh,  there  ! "  cried  Louise, "  I  was  so  happy ;  but  yesterday  I  felt 
as  if  I  held  the  world  within  my  grasp,  and  would  not  hare 
changed  conditions  with  a  queen.  Gould  he  but  see  me  now,  and 
know  how  I  love  him,  he  would  forgive  me.  I'll  go  to  him  and 
tell  him  if  he'll  but  take  me  as  wife,  mistress,  or  slave,  I'll  go  before 
a  magistrate  and  swear  on  holy  writ  that  what  I've  said  was  a  base 
lie,  and  such  it  was.  Oh,  lightnings,  strike  and  kill  me  now  at 
once  !    I  can  not  live  without  him  I " 

The  lightning,  as  if  it  would  take  her  at  her  word,  illuminated 
the  scene  with  its  most  vivid  flash ;  the  rain  poured  harder  than 
erer,  and  the  wind  uprooted  trees  and  threw  them  on  the  ground. 
Then  came  a  sharp  report,  like  a  thousand  pieces  of  artillery 
sweeping  a  battle-fleld.  A  bolt  struck  the  tree  under  which  she 
sat  and  splintered  it  into  fragments ;  then  the  pieces  took  flre, 
sad,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  burned  fiercely,  and,  communicating  to 
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the  dead  leaves  only  partially  wetted,  the  flames  towered  to  the 
heayens. 

The  heat  drove  Loxiise  away,  and  she  crawled  along,  dragging 
her  embroidered  skirt  in  the  mud,  like  some  slimy  thing  one  might 
meet  in  Tartarus  expiating  some  monstrous  crime.  The  toads, 
driven  from  their  holes  by  the  rain,  leaped  over  her  drenched  limbs, 
but  she  felt  them  not.  The  water,  rushing  down  the  paths, 
brought  with  it  drowned  rats  and  mice,  swept  from  their  garden- 
holes,  and  these  would  rub  against  her  dainty  cheeks  and  get  tan- 
gled in  the  masses  of  her  hair. 

One,  with  a  glimmer  of  life  left  in  it,  clutched  her  dress  as  it 
passed  by  and  found  a  shelter  in  its  folds.  ''  0  God  I  '^  she  cried^ 
'^  I  pushed  him  on  to  death,  and  this  is  my  reward.  Yet  even  now 
111  undergo  ten  times  as  much  as  this,  and  serve  ten  years'  in  hell^ 
if  he  will  only  take  me  back  again. 

'^I  can  not  live  without  him.  To  see  another  lingering  at  his 
side  and  hanging  over  him  as  I  have  done,  pressing  burning  kisses 
on  his  Ups,  would  be  a  torture  worse  than  any  hell  can  frame.'' 

Louise  had  clutched  a  bush  whose  prickly  thorns  found  their  way 
quite  to  the  finger-bones  through  the  soft  flesh  that  he  once  so  loved 
to  kiss.  She  bore  the  agonizing  pain,  for  she  could  not  well  let  go  the 
bush ;  the  wind  was  so  fierce  it  woiQd  have  hurled  her  as  it  did  the 
trees.  Her  last  hope  was  a  rose-bush  lately  filled  with  glorious  clus- 
ters. The  burning  tree  revealed  their  condition ;  oh,  how  like  her 
in  her  sad  state  I  The  roses,  beaten  by  the  storm,  hung  down  like 
the  heads  of  convicts  resting  on  their  oars ;  the  leaves  were  torn 
from  their  stems  and  scattered,  leaving  no  perfume  on  the  wrecked 
bush. 

Like  me,  your  hopes  are  wrecked,  poor  rose-bush  I "  she  said  ; 
your  life  is  well  near  done,  and  yet  you  retain  the  power  to  stab 
and  kill.  Your  thorns  are  tearing  my  tender  hands,  which  never 
were  meant  to  work,  much  less  to  grub  in  this  foul  filth  to  save  a 
worthless  life — a  life  that  no  one  cares  for ;  and  yet  I'll  bear  it  all, 
and  ten  times  more,  if  he  will  only  take  me  back  again,  and  let 
me  lie  once  more  at  his  feet." 

Then  the  lightning  flashed  fiercely  out  again,  making  the  scene 
as  light  as  day,  and  Louise  could  see  that  not  a  vestige  remained  of 
that  sweet  spot  where  she  and  Conrad  had  passed  the  happiest 
moments  of  their  lives. 

" I've  been  brought  here  by  fate,"  she  said,  "to  see  the  death 
of  all  my  hopes  in  life.     The  fairy  spot  I  decked  with  flowers  for 
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him,  the  gorgeous  tree  the  gardener  deftly  trimmed,  the  rich  par- 
terre that  gladdened  Conrad's  feverish  eyes,  all  that  I  brought  to 
give  him,  eyery  pleasnre — all  hare  been  blasted  by  the  lightning's 
flash,  and  nothing  remains  to  remind  me  of  happiness  except  the 
smarting  of  these  pointed  thorns,  which  tear  my  flesh  and  give  me 
dreadful  pain.  Yet  I  would  giye  every  earthly  pleasure,  and  be 
willing  to  lie  anchored  to  this  thorny  bush  for  many  long  years,  and 
hare  this  rain  and  all  these  lightnings  pour  their  wrath  upon  me, 
if  I  could  only  lay  my  head  upon  his  breast  and  die ! '' 

The  rain  beat  upon  her  until  it  made  her  think  her  time  to  die 
had  come,  and  then  she  prayed  fervently  to  Ood  to  let  her  live. 
^^  He  may  yet  relent/'  she  cried,  **  and  once  more  take  me  to  his 
heart." 

And  this  was  all  she  thought.  It  never  struck  her  that  she 
ought  to  live  to  do  penance  for  the  crimes  she  had  committed ;  it 
never  occurred  to  her  that  she  should  go  at  once  and  undo  the 
wrong  she  had  done  to  Conrad.  She  was  willing  he  should  be  free 
only  provided  he  would  take  her  back  again.  She  would  rather  see 
him  die  a  felon's  death  than  live  to  take  another  woman  to  his  heart. 
And  she  had  registered  aii  oath — ^in  case  Conrad  should  be  acquitted 
— ^to  follow  him  the  world  over  and  sacrifice  him  in  case  he  ever 
attempted  to  unite  himself  with  another. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  through  Louise's  mind  as  she  lay  fi»- 
tened  to  the  thorny  bush,  and  every  moment  she  grew  weaker  and 
weaker. 

Meantime  the  storm  had  awakened  every  one  in  the  house. 
The  shutters  were  torn  from  their  fastenings,  and  panes  of  glass 
were  blown  in,  flooding  the  rooms.  Trees  were  prostrated  all 
around  the  dwelling,  and  some  of  the  outbuildings  unroofed.  The 
wind  whistled  through  the  halls  by  the  door  Louise  had  left  open, 
and  found  its  way  upnstairs.  The  family  were  huddled  together  in 
Hrs.  Morton's  room ;  and,  missing  Louise,  they  sent  to  call  her.  All 
feared  the  day  of  judgment  had  arrived,  and  few  felt  prepared  to 
meet  it  The  burning  tree  drew  the  attention  of  all  toward  it,  for 
the  flames  lighted  up  the  garden  in  every  direction.  The  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  storm  could  be  plainly  seen,  and  amid  it  all  a 
human  form  lying  on  the  ground,  struggling  against  the  violence 
of  the  elements. 

The  servant  returned  and  reported  that  Miss  Morton  was  not  in 
her  room,  and  then  commenced  a  search  for  her  all  over  the  house. 
Mr.  Morton  and  Harry  searched  every  room,  and,  on  inquiry,  it 
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was  found  that  the  outer  door  had  been  locked  and  barred  when 
the  family  went  to  bed.  Then  a  thought  passed  through  Patch's 
mind — she  was  quick  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  She  knew  how 
madly  Louise  had  loved  Conrad,  though  she  could  not  account  for 
the  estrangement  that  had  so  suddenly  taken  place.  She  knew  the 
lovers  had  spent  much  time  under  the  marquee,  ^*  and  there/'  she 
said,  ''  Louise  has  wandered  in  her  despair ;  the  form  lying  there 
is  hers."  Patch  flew  to  the  bell-rope  that  led  to  the  tower  and 
pulled  with  all  her  strength,  until  the  alarm-bell  pealed  loudly  on 
the  air,  its  hoarse  tones  piercing  the  storm  and  falling  on  the  ears 
of  all  within  its  call. 

The  gardeners  were  all  awake  and  up,  witnessing,  without  the 
power  of  doing  any  good,  the  destruction  of  their  summer's  work. 
The  stable-men  rushed  for  the  house,  thinking  it  on  fire.  There 
they  met  Mr.  Morton  and  his  son,  with  livid  faces. 

^'Miss  Morton  is  missing  from  the  house,"  said  the  banker; 
^'  look  for  her  in  the  garden ;  Mr.  Harry  will  lead  you.  A  hand- 
some reward  for  the  man  that  finds  her." 

Patch  had  thrown  on  a  waterproof,  and  hauled  the  hood  over 
her  head.  She  darted  past  the  men  and  made  straight  for  what 
was  left  of  the  burning  tree.  The  storm  beat  fiercely  on  her  head, 
and  she  fell  often,  but  struggled  up  again.  Once  she  had  to  clutch 
a  bush  to  be  kept  from  being  swept  down  the  garden-path  by  the 
rushing  water,  but  she  pushed  on,  and  at  length  reached  the  point 
for  which  she  was  aiming.  There  she  found  Louise  fastened  to  the 
thorny  bush,  her  life  apparently  ebbing  away. 

Patch  threw  herself  down  by  her  sister's  side  and  raised  her 
head  upon  her  lap,  shrieking  for  aid,  which  soon  arrived.  It  was 
dreadful  to  see  this  beautiful  creature  in  such  a  condition,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  slime  and  filth,  the  dead  rat  still  clinging  to 
her  clothes.  They  tried  to  raise  her  up,  but  she  still  clung  to  the 
bush  with  such  tenacity  that  they  could  not  move  her,  until  at  last 
it  was  discovered  she  was  pinned  there  against  her  wilL  The  more 
the  thorns  had  pierced  her  hands,  the  stronger  she  had  grasped 
them  in  her  despair.  It  was  found  necessary  to  cut  off  the  branclx 
above  and  below  her  hands,  and  so  carry  her  to  the  house,  leaving 
the  piece  with  the  thorns  still  fastened  in  her  flesh. 

Harry  and  two  of  the  men  picked  her  up,  and  the  violence  of 
the  wind  was  so  great  that  they  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting 
along,  but  at  length  they  reached  the  house,  where  Mr.  Morton 
waited  to  receive  them.     He  was  terribly  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
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his  danghter  in  the  condition  she  was.  '^  My  God  I ''  he  exclaimed^ 
'^  is  this  my  child  ?  She  is  dead  I  Woe  is  me ;  will  there  be  no 
end  to  the  curse  that  seems  to  hare  fallen  on  my  house  ?  Send  for 
Dr.  Preston/'  he  cried,  '^and  take  the  covered  wagon,  with  two 
horses,  to  bring  him.     Make  haste,  and  don't  spare  the  animals !  ^' 

Fortunately,  the  storm  was  now  abating.  The  wind  went  down 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen,  and  the  rain  had  settled  to  a  steady, 
heavy  falL 

TSo  one  could  have  recognized  Louise  Morton  at  a  first  glance ; 
she  looked  as  if  she  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  some  nauseous  pool 
for  a  week,  and  was  covered  with  mud  and  filth. 

The  first  thing  was  to  get  her  into  a  warm  bath  and  cleanse 
her;  and  this  was  soon  accomplished.  She  stiU  breathed  and 
gasped  from  time  to  time,  as  if  she  wanted  air.  They  got  her  to 
bed,  and  applied  restoratives,  the  effects  of  which  were  soon  appar- 
ent.   Her  pulse  beat  feebly,  and  she  talked  incoherently. 

''0  Heaven  I"  she  exclaimed.  ''Ill  take  back  all  I  said;  it 
was  a  lie  ;  but  only  let  him  take  me  to  his  heart  It  was  not  Con- 
rad who  did  the  deed.  It  was  I  who  killed  him ;  he  sacrificed  my 
life.  Forgive  me,  love,  and  let  us  once  again  sit  under  the  linden- 
tree,  where  I'll  weave  garlands  to  deck  my  hair,  and  bring  smiles 
of  joy  to  your  sweet  lips.  Don't  trample  me  to  death  I  don't  look 
at  me  with  scorn  I  don't  drive  me  from  you  as  if  I  were  a  snake  I 
You  said  I  was  false ;  you  called  me  vile.  Perhaps  I  am,  and  that's 
why  he  doesn't  love  me.  He  loves  another,  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  PU 
doom  him  to  the  gallows  ere  he  can  do  that.  I'll  drive  a  dagger 
into  the  heart  that  comes  between  me  and  him  I  love.  Don't  let 
me  drown,  but  save  me,  that  I  may  keep  him  from  the  grave.  I'm 
dying ;  let  me  die  upon  his  breast." 

And  so  she  raved,  with  feeble,  piteous  voice,  that  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  listened  to  her.  There  were  few  that 
loved  her  there.  Her  mother  alone  loved  her,  with  all  her  faults, 
but  it  was  a  love  that  gave  her  pain,  the  anxious  love  a  mother  feels 
for  one  that  always  seemed  to  choose  the  crooked  path,  and  who 
never,  for  ten  long  years,  had  shown  a  sign  of  affection  for  all  that 
had  been  lavished  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Morton  looked  like  a  corpse  as  she  listened  to  the  ravings 
of  her  daughter.  Every  one  was  sent  from  the  room,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morton  and  Patch  were  left  alone  to  listen  to  her  incoherent 
mutterings,  which  told  of  crimes  she  had  committed.  Patch  stood 
bj  her  mother,  with  her  arms  around  her  neck,  kissing  away  the 
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salt  tears,  while  Mr.  Morton  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  his  hands  oyer  his 
eyes,  and  the  hot  tears  forcing  their  way  through  his  fingers.  This 
hard,  cold  man  had  come  to  tears  at  last  1 

Dr.  Preston  arrived,  and  found  them  in  this  situation.  He  did 
not  speak,  but  approached  Louise,  felt  her  pulse,  and  listened  with 
his  ear  close  to  her  lungs  to  hear  her  breathing.  Then  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a  small  phial,  and  poured  out  a  mixture,  which  he  forced 
between  the  patient's  teeth.  He  asked  no  questions,  for  the  driyer 
who  brought  him  to  the  house  had  told  him  all  he  needed  to  know. 
The  doctor  sat  with  his  fingers  on  Louise's  pulse  for  ten  minutes, 
when  she  slept. 

**  Your  daughter  will  liye,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Morton,  ''but  will 
require  all  your  care.  In  case  she  wakes  within  two  hours,  giye  her 
a  teaspoonf  ul  of  this  mixture,  and  repeat  again  eyery  two  hours. 
I  must  now  go,  for  I  haye  a  patient  more  ill  far  than  your  daugh- 
ter, who  scarcely  has  a  shelter  for  her  head.  You  need  rest, 
madam,  yourself.  Miss  Angeline,  see  that  your  mother  goes  to  bed 
at  once.  Miss  Bane  can  do  all  that  is  required  here,''  and,  without 
noticing  Mr.  Morton,  whom  he  despised.  Dr.  Preston  withdrew. 

At  seyen  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  doctor  called  for  Miss  Sam- 
son. The  Morton  carriage  was  at  the  door  to  take  her  away,  and 
Patch  was  hanging  on  Mary's  neck,  taking  her  last  hearty  cry. 
Harry  was  at  the  door,  ready  to  hand  Mary  to  the  carriage,  and  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  doctor  to  accompany  her  to  the  boat. 

The  doctor  took  the  front  seat,  and  off  they  droye.  It  seemed 
to  Mary  as  if  she  had  left  eyery  hope  behind  her  at  Morton  yiUa, 
and  that  all  she  could  look  forward  to  hereafter  was  tears  and  sighs. 
She  did  not  speak  a  word  during  the  driye ;  her  heart  was  too  f  ulL 

She  found  all  the  gentlemen  whom  she  had  known  at  Morton 
yilla  at  the  steamboat-landing  to  see  her  off — ^Deyille,  George  May, 
Vere  Saye,  and  the  of&cers  of  the  Ourlew,  who  were  going  down 
in  the  steamer  to  rejoin  their  yessel  and  take  back  the  sad  news  of 
thek  commander's  incarceration. 

Mrs.  Eton  and  Flossy  were  there  also ;  all  had  come  to  bid  adieu 
to  this  sweet  girl,  who  seemed  to  haye  found  a  place  in  eyery  one's 
heart  except  that  of  Mr.  Morton  and  Louise. 

The  ladies  kissed  her,  and  promised  to  find  her  out  in  New 
York,  and  the  men  all  shook  her  kindly  by  the  hand.  Vere  Saye 
whispered  to  her,  '^  If  eyer  you  want  a  friend,  call  on  me  as  if  I 
were  your  brother."  Beyille  slipped  a  card  in  her  hand,  which  sbe 
took,  but  did  not  read. 
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Then  Harry  Morton  helped  her  on  hoard  the  steamhoat,  and^  as 
he  crossed  the  plank,  he  slipped  a  ring  npon  her  engagement  finger. 

''  0  Harry/'  she  said,  "  neyer  forget  me.  I  shall  lire  for  yon, 
ihongh  we  may  meet  no  more.'' 

"  Do  not  fear,  sweet  love,"  he  replied ;  *'  onr  parting  will  be 
short,  for  I  will  find  you  again,  no  matter  where  yon  are.  Til 
never  love  but  you." 

''  AU  ashore  I "  cried  the  plank-men,  and  Harry  had  to  tear 
himself  away,  the  doctor  pushing  him  along  to  be  sure  that  he 
Teached  the  shore  again,  for  he  determined  Harry  should  not  ac- 
company Mary  to  New  York. 

Harry  and  Mary  stood  gazing  at  each  other  as  long  as  possible, 
and,  when  they  could  do  so  no  longer,  both  turned  away  in  despair. 

'^A  bad  case  of  spooney  I"  said  the  doctor,  half  aloud ;  ^'I  am 
afraid  I  have  nothing  in  my  pharmacy  that  wUl  cure  it.  The  par- 
son is  the  only  doctor  needed  here,  yet  the  girl  had  better  give  these 
Mortons  a  wide  berth.  She  never  comes  in  contact  with  them  but 
some  misfortune  happens.  She  is  too  young  yet,  anyhow,  to  be 
away  from  her  mother,  who  must  be  a  lady  of  refinement  to  have 
such  a  daughter  as  she— the  fairest  pearl  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on." 

Then  the  doctor  sat  down  by  Mary,  and  tried  to  cheer  her  up. 
''Don't  fret,  my  child,"  he  said,  ''at  leaving  so  many  friends. 
You  will  soon  forget  them  when  you  embrace  your  mother  again, 
and,  take  my  advice,  don't  distress  her  by  telling  her  of  the  events 
that  have  taken  place  at  Hawks'  Boost ;  teU  her  you  left  the  place 
because  it  did  not  suit  you." 

The  doctor  tried  to  beguile  Mary  from  her  sad  thoughts  by 
pointing  out,  as  they  went  along,  such  parts  of  the  river  as  had 
any  interest  connected  with  them.  They  passed  the  time  in  this 
manner  until  the  boat  touched  the  wharf  in  New  York. 

The  doctor  accompanied  Mary  home,  and  delivered  her  safely 
in  her  mother's  arms,  who  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  her  child  that 
she  seemed  to  forget  the  doctor's  presence,  and  to  thank  him  for 
his  kindness  to  Mary. 

When  the  doctor  saw  Mary's  mother  he  said  to  himself,  "  Where 
have  I  seen  that  face  before  ?  It  is  very  familiar  to  me.  How 
sweet  a  lady  she  is  I  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  such  a  daughter." 

The  doctor  soon  took  leave  of  the  ladies,  making  Mary  promise 
to  send  for  him  in  case  she  should  ever  need  a  friend. 

All  that  day  was  spent  by  Mary  in  hanging  around  her  mother's 
neck  and  telling  her  of  the  many  kind  friends  she  had  made,  but 
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she  neyer  told  her  mother  a  word  of  the  disagreeable  incidents  thai 
had  happened  at  Hawks'  Boost. 

**  When  do  you  return,  my  love  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  Neyer,  darling  mother  1 "  replied  Mary.  **  I  will  never  live  a 
day  away  from  you  again  in  my  life.  I  am  not  happy  from  your 
side.  We  two  must  never  part  again.  I  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  your  being  here  all  alone.  I  know  how  you  missed  me,  though 
your  mother's  love  would  sacrifice  your  own  happiness  for  mine  if 
you  thought  I  could  enjoy  myself  away  from  you.  It  is  all  too 
grand  for  me  at  Hawks'  Boost.  I  could  not  enjoy  it  while  you 
were  living  here  in  such  simplicity.  I  shall  ifever  leave  your  side 
again  for  any  one  on  earth,  no  matter  how  great  the  advantages 
may  be." 

Her  mother  clasped  Mary  to  her  breast  and  covered  her  with 
kisses.  '^My  own  dear  child,"  she  said,  ''we  will  part  no  more. 
It  was  almost  death  to  me  to  lose  you  even  for  the  short  time  you 
were  away." 

It  required  no  effort  on  Mary's  part  to  settle  down  to  her  work 
again,  though  she  could  not  drive  Harry  Morton  from  her  mind. 
Indeed,  she  did  not  want  to  do  so,  for  she  determined  to  live  for 
Harry,  and  for  him  only.  Strange  that  Mary,  who  told  her  mother 
everything  that  was  pleasant,  did  not  once  mention  this  young 
man's  name.  There  are  secrets,  however,  which  young  girls  never 
mention  to  their  mothers,  wrong  as  concealment  may  be. 

In  examining  her  hand-bag,  Mary  found  the  csurd  DeviUe  had 
given  her  at  parting.  On  it  was  written  :  *'  I  feel  toward  you  as 
if  you  were  my  sister  ;  let  me  be  a  brother  to  you.  You  have  lost 
your  place  through  no  fault  of  your  own,  and  I  have  directed  that 
an  amount  equal  to  your  salary  shall  be  paid  you  yearly  as  long  as 
I  live.    Don't  say  me  nay ;  it  will  hurt  me  more  than  you  can  telL** 
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OOKSEQUEKCES. 

Thb  storm  had  made  dreadful  havoc  with  the  grounds  and 
buildings  about  the  Morton  villa,  and  many  noble  trees  had  beexL 
uprooted.  As  for  the  garden,  it  would  require  the  labor  of  months 
to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  condition. 
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Even  the  Hawks*  Throne— that  mighty  oak  where  the  royal 
birds  had  roosted  in  secnrity  for  centuries — was  somewhat  dam- 
aged. Seyeral  of  the  nests  were  blown  down,  and  the  hawks  flew 
about  in  wild  agitation,  shrieking  oyer  the  destruction  of  their 
homes. 

Notwithstanding  the  yiolence  of  the  storm,  Morton  yiUa  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  place  that  suffered  materially.  The  fury  of 
the  elements  seemed  to  be  spent  there,  and  within  a  distance  of  six 
hundred  yards. 

Mr.  Morton,  who  was  in  a  gloomy  condition  of  mind,  and  viewed 
erery  occurrence  through  colored  spectacles,  could  not  help  a  super- 
stitious dread  when  he  beheld  the  ruin  of  his  grounds,  and  saw  how 
little  harm  had  been  done  elsewhere.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his 
library,  and  saw  no  one  unless  obliged  to  do  so.  Eyerything  looked 
80  desolate  about  the  house,  and  there  had  been  a  succession  of  such 
disagreeable  events,  that  he  determined  to  return  with  his  family  to 
the  city  as  soon  as  Louise  could  be  moved. 

Louise  was  now  apparently  out  of  danger,  though  she  lay  in 
bed  very  quietly,  rarely  speaking.  Her  large  eyes  were  fixed  on  a 
distant  part  of  the  room,  and  she  seemed  so  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts  that  she  took  no  notice  of  any  one. 

When  the  doctor  visited  her  and  asked  how  she  felt,  "I'm 
quite  well,**  she  would  reply,  and  he  could  get  no  more  from  her. 
When  her  meals  were  brought,  she  would  eat  a  little,  simply  to  sus- 
tain life,  and  then  push  the  food  away.  Her  mother  and  Patch  sat 
in  her  room  most  of  the  time.  Patch  studying  her  French  lessons, 
and  Mrs.  Morton  sitting  in  an  easy-chair,  her  hands  folded,  looking 
with  anxious  eyes  straight  before  her. 

Every  now  and  then  Patch  would  lay  down  her  book,  go  to  her 
mother,  and,  taking  her  head  on  her  breast,  kiss  and  pet  her  ;  then 
tears  would  roll  down  the  mother's  cheeks  when  she  reflected  on 
the  difference  in  the  dispositions  of  her  two  daughters.  Louise  had 
had  everything  in  the  world  done  for  her,  yet  she  never  showed  a 
particle  of  affection  for  either  of  her  parents,  while  Patch — or  An- 
geline,  as  we  shall  now  call  her — was  fond  of  caressing  her  mother 
and  bestowing  affectionate  epithets  upon  her,  when,  comparatively 
speaking,  she  had  been  neglected  in  the  absorbing  interest  felt  for 
the  elder  daughter. 

Mrs.  Morton  had  much  to  distress  her.  One  month  ago  the 
villa  at  Hawks'  Boost  was  all  joy  and  pleasure,  but  it  seemed  to  her 
that  within  the  last  week  she  had  drunk  the  dark  waters  of  woe 
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instead  of  the  sparkling  spring  of  Joy,  and  her  heart  despaired  when 
she  saw  how  many  untoward  events  had  happened  within  a  period 
so  short. 

There  was,  first,  the  mention  of  a  name  that  seemed  so  to  affect 
her  husband,  herself,  and  Vere  Saye ;  then  the  arrival  of  Mary 
Samson,  whose  presence  had  revived  memories  long  since  dead,  or 
only  recalled  as  some  dim  and  distant  dreauL 

It  was  true  the  coming  of  Mary  had  given  her  a  pleasure  she  had 
not  known  for  years ;  yet,  in  the  height  of  her  happiness,  her  hus- 
band had  returned  and  dashed  it  all  to  the  ground  by  incoherent 
utterings  that  seemed  to  imply  at  some  period  in  his  life  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime. 

Then  came  the  memory  of  an  occuirence  that  took  place  yean 
ago,  which  Mrs*  Morton  thought  nothing  of  at  the  time,  but  which 
now  loomed  up  with  much  significance,  and  she  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  ask  her  husband  for  an  explanation. 

The  death  of  Edgar  Lane  on  her  husband's  premises,  at  the 
hand  of  some  unknown  assassin,  was  a  shock  that  almost  deprived 
her  of  reason,  for  she  liked  the  young  man,  and  considered  him 
almost  aa  a  member  of  the  family.  But  when,  at  the  coroner's  in- 
quest, her  daughter  had  sworn  away  the  life  of  the  macn  whom  Mrs. 
Morton  had  hoped  would  one  day  be  her  husband,  her  grief  knew 
no  bounds.  She  saw  in  this  the  ruin  of  her  daughter's  reputation, 
for  she  would  always  be  pointed  at  as  a  woman  that  had  volun- 
tarily, and  with  malice,  testified  against  the  man  who  had  been 
considered  by  her  friends  as  her  afiSanoed  husband. 

Who  would  give  Louise  credit  for  any  other  than  malignant  mo- 
tives, for  not  one  soul  believed  her  tale  F  Mrs.  Morton  did  not  be- 
lieve it,  for  if  there  was  ever  a  pure-minded  gentleman,  and  one 
who,  in  her  opinion,  would  scorn  to  do  an  ignoble  act,  it  was  Waie 
Conrad. 

He  was  the  only  person  that  had  ever  seemed  to  soften  the  hard 
nature  of  her  daughter  and  bring  out  what  few  sparks  of  gentle- 
ness she  possessed.     She  hoped,  if  Conrad  should  marry  Louise^  ho 
might  develop  in  her  strong  nature  some  points  of  character  that 
would  make  her  appear  in  a  better  light,  and  that  there  might  be 
one  power — ^the  power  of  love — that  would  change  her  entirely. 
That  hope  was  now  crushed.    Her  daughter  had  returned  from  ihe 
inquest  despised  and  hated  by  all  who  knew  her,  for  all  believed, 
that  she  had  committed  perjury,  with  the  intention  of  Bending 
Conrad  to  the  gallows. 
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What  her  motiye  oonld  be  Mrs.  Morton  could  not  imagine. 
There  was  a  mystery  about  it  that  must  strike  eyery  one  else  as  it  did 
her,  and  those  not  personally  interested  in  Louise  would  naturally 
put  the  worst  construction  on  it* 

She  felt  that  Edgar  Lane's  murder  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  she  was  satisfied  that  Ware  Oonrad  was  innocent  of  any 
crime,  and  not  only  innocent^  but,  if  he  had  been  so  minded, 
belieyed  she  he  coidd  haye  yindicated  himself  by  betraying  her 
daughter. 

The  final  blow  of  all  was  the  sight  of  her  child  brought  in  from 
the  storm  looking  unlike  anything  human,  and  as  if  she  had  been 
dragged  from  the  lowest  and  filthiest  haunts.  She  thought  that 
Louise,  oyercome  with  the  weight  of  her  crime,  had  gone  out  into 
the  storm  to  commit  suicide,  and  she  thanked  Gk)d  that  this  dread- 
ful crime  had  not  been  committed  by  a  child  of  hers. 

So  many  dreadful  eyents  had  taken  place  that  Mrs.  Morton  was 
in  constant  fear  that  something  still  more  painful  would  occur. 
She  apprehended  that  something  was  yet  to  follow  that  would  be 
still  more  horrible,  and  she  could  only  look  to  God  to  spare  her  any 
further  calamities. 

She  could  not  haye  any  interchange  of  thought  with  her  hus- 
band, for  his  morbid  condition  forbade  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
required  all  her  care  and  affection.  She  did  all  she  could  to  soothe 
bim  and  calm  his  mind,  and  try  to  diyert  his  thoughts  from  the 
calamities  that  seemed  to  haye  almost  oyerthrown  his  reason.  He 
neither  ate  nor  slept,  but  wandered  around  the  house,  looking  out 
at  the  damage  done  by  the  storm,  and  muttering  to  himself, 
"  What  next  ?  what  next  ?    The  end  is  not  far  off.'* 

Harry  Morton  spent  most  of  his  time  under  the  old  oak,  think- 
ing oyer  the  happy  days  he  had  spent  there  with  the  idol  of  his 
heart.  Angeline  gaye  all  her  time  to  the  care  of  her  sister  and  to 
her  mother.  She  knew  that  her  mother  had  cause  to  grieye,  but 
nerer  dreamed  how  deep  was  her  grief. 

DeyiUe,  though  he  had  scarcely  spoken  to  Louise  since  he  came 
to  the  country,  and  looked  upon  his  chances  with  her  as  oyer, 
called  now  to  inquire  after  her  eyeiy  morning  at  eleyen  o'clock,  and 
every  afternoon  at  four  he  came  with  a  bouquet  of  roses.  He  had 
never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  loye  her  with  his  whole  soul.  From 
the  moment  when  he  first  beheld  her  at  the  Yandeusen  ball  his 
heart  had  gone  out  to  her  and  had  remained  with  her.  He  was  not 
a  demonstratiye  man,  and  none  of  his  friends  had  oyer  seen  him 
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show  any  feeling  on  any  subject,  thongh  they  all  knew  hia  heart  was 
of  the  kindliest  nature. 

Deyille  saw  little  prospect  of  ever  gaining  Louise's  love,  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  he  would  not  let  her  know  he  loyed  her  still,  in 
spite  of  all  that  was  said  against  her. 

On  the  day  of  the  inquest,  after  the  coroner  and  jury  had  de- 
parted, Deville  and  Oeorge  May  walked  home  to  the  ''Lamb'' 
together.  Neither  spoke  on  the  way,  and  they  ascended  to  the 
parlor,  which  they  used  in  common,  and  there  tiiey  sat  in  silence 
for  half  an  hour. 

Deville's  face  bore  the  expression  of  calm  resignation,  while 
May  looked  vexed  and  troubled.  At  length  May  broke  the  silence. 
'•  Deville,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  think  of  this  day's  work  ?" 

"I  think  it  all  very  unfortunate,"  he  replied,  calmly,  "but  I 
have  known  in  my  life  a  worse  state  of  afEairs." 

"But,"  said  May,  "what  do  you  think  of  Louise  Morton,  after 
devoting  herself  so  exclusively  to  Conrad,  swearing  away  his 
life?" 

"  It  will  make  no  difference  in  my  love  for  her,"  said  Deville. 
"  If  she  were  blotched  all  over  with  crime,  I  should  love  her  none 
the  less,  although  I  should  regret  the  blotches.    True  love  is  like 
the  roots  of  a  tree  that  go  deep  into  the  ground.     The  tempest  may 
strip  off  the  leaves  and  splinter  the  branches,  but  the  roots  hold 
on  and  keep  the  tree  from  falling.     My  love  is  deeper  in  my 
heart  than  the  root  of  any  tree,  and,  while  I  live,  there  it  will  re* 
main.    I  could  not  part  with  it  if  I  wished.     My  heart  is  in  con- 
tinued pain.    I  suffer  more  than  Prometheus  did  when  the  vulture 
was  feeding  on  his  vitals,  but  it  is  a  pain  I  would  only  lose  by  pos- 
sessing the  cause  of  it.     If  I  can  not  win  her,  I  wish  to  carry  it 
with  me  to  the  grave,  and,  no  matter  how  Louise  treats  me,  I  mean 
to  do  all  I  can  to  serve  her  while  I  live.    I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
if  a  true  woman  loved  me  that  her  love  would  change  even  if  I 
went  to  the  scaffold.    Why  should  a  man  be  inferior  to  a  woman  in 
one  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  heart  ?    Why,  if  we  love  a  wom- 
an, should  we  turn  from  her  in  her  hour  of  disgrace  and  misfortaney 
and  at  the  very  time  when  she  most  needs  our  love  to  support  her 
through  her  troubles  ?    You  would  consider  it  a  great  disgrace  to 
desert  a  wounded  comrade  in  time  of  battle ;  how  much  greater 
disgrace,  then,  is  it  to  desert  the  woman  you  love  when  all  the 
world  has  turned  against  her  I    No  I  I  would  love  her  through 
every  crime  she  might  commit,  and  would  try  and  redeem  her,  if  I 
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could,  though  it  might  cost  me  an  ocean  of  tears  in  doing  so.  My 
loYe  is  indestructible ;  yon  might  as  well  try  to  dam  np  Niagara. 
My  loTe  will  mn  on  as  long  as  I  lire,  probably  to  my  own  misery, 
and  perhaps  destruction,  bat  that's  my  case.  There  !  I've  told  you 
more  than  I  ever  told  before ;  don't  let  us  discuss  the  matter 
farther. '' 

"  My  love  is  not  so  deep  as  yours,^  said  May.  "  She  humili- 
ated me  eyen  when  leading  me  to  believe  that  she  would  love 
me  if  there  were  not  some  impediment  in  the  way,  and  an  hour 
later  I  saw  her  sitting  at  Conrad's  feet,  listening  joyously  to  his  pro- 
fessions of  love.  Poor  fellow  I  He  little  thought  tiie  honeyed  words 
that  fell  from  her  lips  were  but  so  many  drops  of  poison,  that  would 
take  away  his  life.  I  could  not  be  jealous  of  that  man,  or  hate  him, 
he  is  such  a  noble  fellow.'' 

"Yes,"  replied  Deville,  "he  is  all  that  you  say,  and  the  man 
of  all  others  best  suited  for  her  husband.  She  loved  him  as  she 
never  loved  any  one  before.  I  have  watched,  and  know  all  the 
symptoms.  He  loved  her,  but  why  they  parted  God  only  knows." 
"  Do  you  think,"  asked  May,  "  that  she  believed  what  she  tes- 
tified ?" 

"No,"  said  Deville,  "not  one  word  of  it.  It  was  simply  wom- 
an's revenge." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  other,  "you  keep  her  in  your  heart  still  ?" 
"Yes,"  replied  Deville,  "  deeper  than  any  anchor  fell  that  ever 
dropped  in  mid-ocean.    Add  on  a  thousand  crimes,  and  I'd  marry 
her  to-morrow,  even  though  I  knew  she  would  put  her  foot  upon 
my  neck  the  month  after  I  married  her.    The  man  whom  she  be- 
trayed loves  her  stiU,  though  his  high  sense  of  honor  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  acknowledge  it.    As  a  proof  of  this,  I  saw  by  his  look  at 
her  that  he  could  vindicate  himself  if  he  chose,  but  he  would 
rather  die  than  betray  her  secret,,  for  a  secret  there  is.    And  you, 
Gtooige,  will  find  it  a  difiScult  matter  to  root  her  out  of  your  heart. 
You  will  find  that  thoughts  of  her  wiU  bring  bitterness  with  them, 
but  there'll  be  honey  mixed  with  the  bitter  herbs,  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  as  older  you  grow  the  more  you'll  remember  the  love  of 
your  youth.    She  is  one  whose  love  man  can  not  forget-— one  of  the 
mischiefs  Pandora  let  loose  on  earth  to  teach  us  to  struggle  with  the 
delusions  of  life.    You  can  not  slumber  daily  in  the  shade  of  the 
poison-tree  without  loving  the  leaves,  bitter  and  repulsive  as  they 
are  to  the  taste." 

George  May  did  not  answer.    Perhaps  what  Deville  said  might 
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be  true.    The  two  friends  then  parted  for  the  night,  each  to  pursue 
hifl  own  thoughts. 

Morton  yiUa  now  being  practioally  elosedy  the  friends  who  had 
met  there  assembled  at  Mrs.  Eton's  residence,  the  '^  Doye-cote/' 
where  thej  whiled  away  the  eyenings  as  best  they  could*  But  how 
insipid  it  all  was  after  the  glorious  hours  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  Mortons'  roof  1  Deyille  found  himself  sitting  eyery  eyening  on 
the  sofa  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Eton,  listening  to  her  gay  sallies  of 
wity  and  smiling  lazily  as  she  rattled  on  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other. She  thought,  '*  Poor,  dear  fellow  I  how  much  he  loyes  me, 
although  he  is  not  yery  demonstratiye  I  but  he  knows  I  wouldn't  be 
untrue,  eyen  in  thought,  to  my  old  bear,  and  it's  just  as  weU  as  it 
is."  She  neyer  dreamed  of  the  deep  well  of  loye  in  his  heart  for 
another.  She  had  not  forgotten  that  kiss  he  impressed  upon  her 
beautiful  brow  the  night  of  Yandeusens's  ball,  while  they  were  sit- 
ting among  the  fountains,  and  she  had  often  wondered  why  he  had 
not  done  so  again  ;  but  it  was  just  as  well,  she  thought,  the  pres- 
ent style  of  loye  being  much  more  innocent. 

Yere  Saye  seemed  lately  to  haye  giyen  himself  up  to  Flossy — 
dear  little  Mossy — ^who  had  found  at  last  that  he  was  not  engaged^ 
and  would  not  hesitate  to  speak  to  her  if  they  should  meet  in  Eng- 
land, eyen  in  his  uncle  the  bishop's  diocese.  He  had  made  des- 
perate loye  to  her,  which  made  Flossy  yery  sleepless  by  night  and 
restless  by  day.  But  he  had  neyer  offered  himself,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence she  used  to  practice  what  she  should  say  to  him  when  he 
should  ''pop  the  question." 

Shortly  after  they  began  to  assemble  at  Mrs.  Eton%  Yere  Saye 
came  on  one  occasion  to  the  house  early.  It  was  a  beautiful  eyen- 
ing. The  sun  was  going  down  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  tinting  the 
clouds  with  golden  hues  that  no  painter  could  imitate.  Yere  Saye 
looked  particularly  happy,  his  handsome  face  beaming  with  pleas- 
ure. Flossy  had  been  watching  for  him,  and  met  him  on  the  porch. 
He  took  her  little  hand  and  kissed  it  as  a  subject  would  that  of  a 
queen. 

''  Come,  Flossy,"  he  said,  ''let  us  take  a  walk ;  it  is  early  jet^ 
and  I  see  that  you  and  I  are  the  only  ones  here."  So  Flossy  put  on 
her  chip  hat,  and  they  went  off  together,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
three-decker  with  a  small  cutter  in  tow. 

After  going  a  little  distance  along  the  riyer-road  they  turned 
into  a  side-path,  a  beautiful,  romantic  walk.  As  they  entered  it 
Yere  Saye  remarked,  "Flossy,  do  you  know  that  you  are  the  dear- 
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est  little  flower  in  the  world,  and  that  I  love  yon  better  than  all  the 
flowers  I  oyer  saw  ?  '* 

Thongh  Flossy  had  been  expecting  this  ayowal,  she  was  taken 
aback  at  its  suddenness,  and  forgot  the  fine  speech  she  had  so  care- 
fully studied.    Her  happiness  was  so  great  that  she  knew  not  what 
to  say ;  but,  after  thinking  for  a  while,  she  managed  to  ejaculate, 
Mr.  Bobert  wiU  be  pleased  at  this,  I'm  sure.'' 

But  what  do  you  say.  Flossy  ?  "  inquired  Vere  Saye. 
I  ?"  she  answered  ;  '*  why,  yes,  of  course ;  you  didn't  suppose 
Fd  say  no  to  you,  did  you  P    I've  been  wondering  why  you  didn't 
ask  me  before  ;  you've  been  squeezing  my  hand,  and  playing  with 
my  fingers,  for  ten  days ;  but  perhaps  you  didn't  know  it." 

"  Now  that  you  mention  it,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "  I  think  I  do  re- 
member something  of  the  kind." 

'^  I  saw  you,"  said  Flossy,  "  pick  up  one  of  my  shoulder-ribbons 
and  put  it  in  your  breast  coat-pocket,  and  you  never  returned  it. 
And,  oh  1  that  night  I  dreamed  I  was  a  butterfly." 

*'  How  very  singular  1 "  remarked  Vere  Saye.  "  I  dreamed  that 
yon  lighted  on  my  shoulder  as  a  butterfly  and  kissed  me." 

^*  That  was  remarkable,"  said  Flossy ;  **  and  I  also  dreamed  you 
proposed  to  me." 

'*  To  think,"  said  Vere  Saye,  '*  that  I  should  have  forgotten 
something,"  and,  turning,  he  beheld  Flossy  with  her  pretty  little 
mouth  held  up  for  a  kiss.  He  gave  her  a  dozen.  ''You  see. 
Flossy,"  he  said,  "how  little  I  know  of  such  things.  Ton  are  the 
first  girl  I  ever  kissed." 

**  Indeed  1 "  exclaimed  Flossy ;  *'  but  you  seem  to  understand  it 
pretty  weU  ;  and  there's  one  comfort :  you  are  not  too  old  to  learn. 
Now  vron't  we  be  happy  here  every  day  ?  This  shall  be  our  own 
love-grove,  and  you  can  tell  me  every  day  how  much  you  love 
me.^ 

''But,  Flossy,  darling,  I  can't  be  here  every  day.  I'm  going  on 
a  jonmey,  and  I  determined  to  secure  you  before  I  went,  for  fear 
somebody  might  pick  you  up  while  I  was  gone." 

Flossy  withdrew  her  hand,  and  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  "Do 
you  think,"  she  said,  "  that  any  one  who  chooses  can  pick  me  up  ? 
Do  yoa  think  I  can  be  won  so  lightly  ?  " 

''You  precious  little  darling  I"  he  replied;  ''to  think  that  I 
should  bring  a  tear  into  those  pretty  eyes  I  Let  me  kiss  them 
away,^  and  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  which  Flossy  bore 
philo6ophically.    He  put  his  arm  around  her  and  drew  her  to  him, 
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and  Flossy  fitted  as  naturally  to  his  side  as  if  she  had  been  out  out 
for  it 

"  Now,"  said  Flossy,  "  call  me  your  little  precious  darling  again, 
to  make  up  for  your  naughty  speech. '' 

After  Flossy's  request  had  been  complied  with,  Yere  Saye  in- 
quired,  "  Who  is  this  Mr.  Bobert  of  whom  you  spoke  ?'* 

"  Don't  you  know  Mr.  Bobert  ?  I  thought  eyerybody  knew 
him.  He's  my  guardian  angel,  my  Aladdin,  who  travels  about  with 
lamp  and  ring ;  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  rub  them  and  eyerything  he 
wants  comes  at  once." 

"  Some  old  wizard,  I  suppose." 

''Old  wizard,  indeed  1 "  exclaimed  Flossy;  ''he's  a  handsome 
young  man,  and  so  strong  that  he  could  carry  a  house  on  his  shoul- 
ders. I  wish  you  could  see  him  twist  iron  bars.  He's  stronger 
than  you  and  Mr.  Deville  put  together.  He's  much  stronger  than 
father,  and  father  never  met  his  match  till  he  came  to  this  oountiy." 

"I  belieye  you,"  said  Vere  Saye,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm; 
"  and  how  did  he  meet  his  match  here.  Flossy  ?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Bobert  just  handled  father  once  as  if  he  had  been  a 
child." 

"  That  seems  incredible.  Flossy,  for  your  father  is  a  Hercules. 
How  did  he  handle  him  ?" 

"He  knocked  popsy  down,"  said  Flossy,  "and  laid  him  up  for 
ten  days — ^"  but,  suddenly  reflecting,  she  turned  yery  red  in  the  face 
and  said,  "  Gracious  me  !    I  mustn't  talk  about  that  even  to  you." 

"  Then  tell  me  about  your  handsome  Aladdin.  I  suppose  you 
were  a  little  in  love  with  him  before  you  met  me." 

"  No,  not  a  bit ;  but  you  see  Mr.  Bobert  was  so  very  kind  to  us. 
He  took  us  from  poverty  and  made  us  rich.  Why,  everything  I 
have  on  earth  he  gave  me,  and  now  popsy  has  money  of  his  own, 
and  deposits  in  Mr.  Deville's  bank,  and  Mr.  Eton  indorses  hia 
notes."    Flossy  said  all  this  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"  But  how  handsome  a  man  is  this  Mr.  Bobert,  for  I  am  getting 
very  jealous  of  him  ?  " 

"  He's  about  your  size,"  said  Flossy,  "  but  not  so  good-looking, 
except  his  eyes,  which  look  just  like  yours ;  but  he  has  a  red,  sun- 
burned face,  a  tawny  beard,  and  a  large  nose  with  the  skin  peeling 
off.  I  don't  believe  he  has  any  good  teeth,  for  he  never  shows 
them.  His  hands  are  large  and  rough,  and  he  wears  heavy  sboee, 
and,  oh  !  you  ought  to  see  his  dress — a  brown  suit  of  Scoteh  stuff 
that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  worn  two  years  steadDy.    Mr.  Bobert 
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isn't  at  all  lorable  to  look  at^  but  his  disposition  is  loyely ;  I  say 
what  I  please  to  him^  and  he  treats  me  like  a  child*  Yon  needn't 
be  jealous  of  him,  for  I  haye  only  known  him  since  April 
last" 

"  Yet,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "  you  have  only  known  me  a  month, 
and  have  fallen  in  love  mtk  me  in  that  time." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Flossy,  laughing,  "  but  you  and  Mr.  Robert  are 
two  different  persons  ;  you'd  laugh  at  the  idea  of  my  falling  in  love 
with  him  if  you  could  see  him." 

''Are  he  and  your  father  in  business  together?"  inqoired 
Vere  Saye. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Flossy ;  "  he  is  at  our  house  in  Chambers  Street 
almost  every  day  when  we  are  at  home.  Sometimes  he  is  absent 
for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  but  not  often." 

''I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  jealous  of  him  still,"  said  Vere 
Saye,  ''  and  must  see  him  before  my  mind  is  relieved.  I  believe  he 
is  a  handsomer  man  than  you  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  Where 
does  he  live.  Flossy  ?  " 

"  Beaily,  he  never  told  popsy  or  me  where  he  lives.  I  suppose 
he  lires  somewhere  in  New  York." 

Yere  Saye  laughed  and  said : ''  You  are  an  innocent  little  thing. 
Flossy*  I  hope  the  intercourse  you  will  have  with  the  world  won't 
rob  yon  of  that  manner  of  yours.  And  now  six  kisses  just  to  rub 
off  the  little  jealousy  yet  remaining  about  Mr.  Bobert." 

Flossy  held  up  her  little  rosebud  of  a  mouth  and  submitted,  say- 
ing, '^  You  are  learning  fast,  and  making  up  for  lost  time,  are  you 
not,  Mr.  Vere  Saye  ?  " 

"Fm  getting  old,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "and  must  get  on.  But 
now  let  us  go  and  join  our  friends.  Mind,  Flossy,  don't  let  them 
find  oat  that  we  are  engaged ;  let  us  keep  it  a  secret  until  I  return 
from  my  journey." 

Flossy  looked  disappointed  ;  she  hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  telling  Mrs.  Eton  all  about  it,  but  Vere  Saye's  word  was  law  to 
her  now^  and  she  gave  the  promise  he  required. 

They  strolled  back  to  the  house,  talking  of  their  happiness  as 
lovers  do*  There  was  an  unusual  brightness  in  Flossy's  eyes  that 
evening;  and  a  heightened  color  in  her  cheeks.  Mrs.  Eton's  shaip 
eye  noticed  it,  and  she  determined  to  worm  Flossy's  secret  out  of 
her  the  first  time  they  were  together  alone. 

Mr.  Vere  Saye  informed  them  all  that  he  should  leave  next 
day,  to  be  absent  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  they  bade  him  good-by 
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with  regret,  for  he  was  extremely  agreeable,  and  they  felt  he  wonld 
be  a  great  loss  to  their  little  circle. 

Yere  Saye  bade  Flossy  good-night  as  if  nothing  nnosnal  had 
occurred  between  them,  and  departed  early  to  his  lodgings ;  but 
the  glances  he  exchanged  with  Flossy  did  not  escape  Mrs.  Eton, 
who  was  eyer  on  the  qui  vive  for  such  signals. 

When  Commander  Conrad  was  committed  to  jail,  the  first 
moye  made  by  the  circle  at  the  Dove-cote  was  to  endeayor  to  obtain 
his  release  on  bail,  and  they  put  their  names  to  a  paper  agreeing  to 
giye  security  to  any  amount  for  his  appearance  when  wanted.  But 
the  authorities  decided  that  the  offense  with  which  Conrad  was 
charged  was  not  bailable.  Conrad  himself  declared  that  he  would 
not  accept  bail,  and  expressed  his  intention  to  remain  in  prison 
until  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  against  him. 

He  bore  his  confinement  uncomplainingly  for  three  days,  though 
liying  on  prison  fare,  but  on  the  fourth  day  his  frame,  enfeebled 
by  his  wound,  gaye  way,  and  he  had  to  send  for  the  prison  physi- 
cian. This  person,  who  preyed  to  be  a  kind-hearted  man,  on 
ascertaining  Conrad's  condition,  insisted  on  his  being  removed  to  a 
room  in  the  sherifiPs  house  adjoining  the  jail,  where  he  was  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  His  friends  all  fiocked  to  tender  their 
services,  but  Conrad  declined  seeing  any  one. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  physician  recommended  Conrad's  friends 
to  notify  his  family  that  iJie  commander  could  not  live  more  than 
a  week— that  a  reduced  system,  combined  with  a  severe  case  of 
blood-poisoning,  had  raised  his  pulse  to  120,  which  could  not  be 
reduced  by  any  means  in  his  power.  Dr.  Preston  was  called  in,  and 
saw  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  After  the  second  day's  attendance 
he  so  informed  Conrad,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  instructions  to 
give.  The  patient  received  the  news  calmly,  and  said  he  had  no 
instructions  to  give,  but  did  not  want  to  die  in  jail — ^that  he  wanted 
his  body  sent  to  his  family,  but  did  not  want  them  to  know  any- 
thing about  it  beforehand.  "  And,  Doctor,'*  said  he,  "  send  for  a 
magistrate  to  receive  my  deposition.  I  am  entirely  innocent  of  the 
charge  against  me,  and  know  nothing  of  the  crime." 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  Conrad  was  removed 
to  Mrs.  Eton's  cottage,  where  he  sp^t  his  last  hours  among  those 
who  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  never  believed  that  he 
was  implicated  in  the  death  of  Edgar  Lane. 

A  week  after  Conrad's  death  his  father  came  and  took  the  bod j 
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with  him  to  his  home  in  Yirginiay  to  be  laid  in  the  vault  with  his 
ancestors ;  and  this  was  the  last  of  poor  Conrad. 

This  was  the  second  death  in  the  village  in  a  period  of  two 
weeks  under  unusual  circumstances.  After  the  inquest  the  body  of 
Edgar  Lane  was  buried  in  the  village  grave-yard^  and  a  simple  stone, 
worn  with  age,  tells  to  this  day  the  story  of  his  fate. 

On  the  day  Conrad's  body  was  removed  from  Mrs.  Eton's  house 
to  the  boat  to  carry  it  to  Virginia,  the  bells  tolled.  Louise  Mor- 
ton, who  had  never  yet  spoken  voluntarily  to  any  one,  rose  up- 
right in  bed  and  listened.  '^  Patch,''  she  said,  *'  why  are  those  bells 
tolling?" 

Angeline  looked  at  her  calmly  and  solemnly,  and  replied,  "  They 
are  tolling  for  death ;  but  lie  down,  Louise,  and  don't  excite  your- 
self, or  you  will  never  get  well." 

**I  am  quite  well  now  in  body,  but  sick  in  mind,"  replied 
Louise.  '^The  sound  of  those  bells  disturbs  me.  Who  has  died 
here  in  this  healthy  place  ?  It  must  be  some  very  old  person." 
'*  Whoever  it  is,"  said  Angeline,  "  he  is  at  rest." 
*'  He  ! "  exclaimed  Louise.  **  Who  is  it  ?  Something  in  your 
face  makes  me  fear  you  know  more  than  you  choose  to  telL  Tell 
me  at  once,  I  say." 

"  The  bells,"  said  Angeline,  looking  steadily  at  her  sister,  ''are 
for  Conrad,  who  is  being  carried  dead  to  his  friends  in  Virginia." 

With  a  piercing  shriek  Louise  sprang  from  the  bed  and  grasped 
her  sister  by  the  arm  with  the  strength  of  a  vise.     "  Dead  1  did 
you  say,  and  gone  from  me  for  ever  ?    Dead  in  prison,  and  I  not 
there  !     But  he  would  have  spumed  me  from  him."    And  taking 
her  head  in  her  hands,  her  disheveled  hair  hanging  all  about  her 
shoulders,  she  seemed  to  be  looking  at  something  in  the  far  distance. 
Then   she  dropped  her  hands  before    her  and    sank  upon  the 
floor.      ''Dead  !"  she  cried ;  "better  so  than  that  he  should  have 
lived   to  marry  another,  and  have  me  moaning  my  life  away  for 
him  !     No  one  can  get  him  now ;  he  is  mine  to  eternity.     I  should 
have   committed  unheard-of  crimes   had  he  married  again.     0 
Patcli  1  I  loved  him  as  woman  never  loved  man  before." 
"And  yet,"  said  Angeline,  "you  caused  his  death." 
"  I  ?  ^*  said  Louise,  "  I  cause  his  death  ?    Then  may  Qod  for- 
give me  ;  but  he  spumed  me  after  winning  my  love,  and  threw  me 
off  afi  if  I  had  been  a  nauseous  reptile.     I  offered  to  serve  as  his 
slave  if  he  would  take  me  back,  but  he  told  me  that  when  he  mar- 
ried it  should  be  to  some  one  as  unlike  me  as  heaven  is  unlike  the 
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earth.    I  songht  roTenge,  and  found  it ;  bnt  I  did  not  intend  he 
should  die.    I  would  have  told  the  truth  at  last. 

'^  Poor  soul !  he  might  have  lived,  and  been  so  happy  I  I  should 
have  been  the  shield  that  kept  off  every  harm,  the  shadow  that 
followed  his  footsteps  night  and  day,  the  one  to  tend  him  if  he 
slightly  ailed,  and  soothe  him  to  sleep  after  his  toils  were  over — ^and 
yet  he  would  not  have  it  so.  He  spumed  me  as  if  I  was  a  snake, 
called  me  scorpion,  devil — all  that  an  angry  tongue  can  utter.  Was 
I  a  saint,  that  I  could  bear  it  all  P '' 

Angeline  looked  at  her  sister  with  horror  depicted  on  her  coun- 
tenance. ^^  What !''  exclaimed  she,  indignantly,  ''did  he  call  you 
names  that  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  the  most  degraded  beings  ? 
Why  did  he  do  so  ?  You  must  have  sunk  very  low  in  his  esteem  to 
be  treated  in  that  manner.  Bemember,  Louise,  you  testified  against 
him  while  living ;  he  is  dead  now,  and  can  not  defend  himselL  He 
must  have  known  something  against  you  to  make  him  treat  you  so." 

Louise  looked  subdued,  but  said  nothing.  Angeline  went  up  to 
her  sister,  and,  taking  her  by  the  wrist,  pulled  her  hand  away  from 
her  face,  and  in  her  old,  defiant  way,  exclaimed,  ''  Louise,  did  he 
know  anything  of  your  affair  with  Edgar  Lane,  which  you  carried 
on  for  two  years  right  under  papa's  and  mamma's  noses  ?" 

''  How  much  do  you  know  ?"  said  Louise,  clinching  her  hands 
and  looking  straight  into  Angeline's  face ;  ''  tell  me  quickly,  or  I'll 
tear  your  eyes  out." 

Angeline  looked  at  her  calmly  and  steadily.  ''  Louise  Morton, 
I'm  the  only  person  in  the  house  that  is  not  afraid  of  you,  and  you 
ought  to  know  it.  You  are  almost  too  wicked  for  me  to  show  yon 
the  kindness  of  a  sister.  You  are  no  longer  ill,  but  are  well  and 
fuU  of  badness ;  you  are  able  to  take  cai*e  of  yourself,  and  I  wiU  go 
to  mamma,  who  needs  my  help ;  but  I  must  say  one  thing  before  I 
go :  you  are  as  leaky  as  an  old  boat,  and  can't  help  telling  your  af- 
fairs to  some  one.  Look  out  in  whom  you  confide,  or  you  may  be 
betrayed,  and  more  things  come  out  than  you  desire." 

So  saying,  Angeline  went  from  the  room,  leaving  her  aisier  to 
her  own  reflections. 

Yere  Saye,  after  parting  from  Flossy,  had  hardly  reached  his 
apartment  when  Chic  lighted  upon  the  floor.  ''I  am  here  a  littie 
earlier  than  usual,  sir,"  said  he,  '^  to  see  if  you  wanted  me  to  pack 
your  trunk,  and  bring  you  something  I  picked  up  at  the  coroiier's 
inquest.    I  saw  this  dagger  fall  from  Mr.  Conrad's  hand  at  the  in- 
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quest  and  stick  in  the  ground,  and  when  I  thought  nobody  was  look- 
ing I  picked  it  up.  They  have  hunted  eyerywhere  for  it,  but,  as  I 
knew  you  were  fond  of  antiquities,  I  brought  it  to  you." 

''  Thank  you.  Chic,"  said  his  master,  ^'  you  are  always  useful ; 
but  rye  much  for  you  to  do  before  I  leaye.  I'm  afraid  if  s  an  all- 
night  job,  but  ifs  early  yet,  and  you  must  accomplish  a  good  deal. 
Go  to  Morton  yilla  and  watch  the  library-windows.  I  want  some 
letters  written  some  twenty  years  ago.  If  you  find  any  such  docu- 
ments, or  anything  with  the  name  of  Gale  on  it,  bring  them  to  me. 
He  will  go  to  bed  shortly ;  I  know  his  habits.  Now  go,  and  don't 
lose  a  moment" 

Chic  was  gone  in  an  instant,  and  Vere  Saye  took  up  the  dagger 
Chic  had  brought  to  examine  it  carefully.  '^  An  ugly  job  this  dag- 
ger accomplished,"  he  muttered,  '^and  a  hard-looking  weapon  it  is, 
fit  for  an  Italian  yendetta.  What  would  I  giye  to  know  all  that 
dagger  could  tell  if  it  could  speak  I  That  woman  knows  more  about 
the  matter  than  she  will  eyer  diyulge.  She  is  bad  enough  to  do 
the  deed  herself,  but  the  murderer  must  haye  been  a  man,  for  no 
woman  could  driye  this  weapon  through  a  man's  body  in  the  way 
it  was  done.  Who  could  haye  desired  the  death  of  the  poor  fellow  ? 
Conrad  was  as  innocent  as  I  am,  in  spite  of  the  eyidence  against  him." 

In  the  mean  time  Chic  went  on  his  errand,  and,  on  arriying  at 
Morton  yilla,  saw  a  light  shining  through  the  library-window.  He 
softly  opened  a  blind  just  enough  to  see  what  was  going  on  inside. 
Mr.  Morton  was  seated  at  the  table,  with  a  package  of  letters  before 
him.  "  They  look  old  and  yellow  enough,"  thought  Chic.  "  Some 
more  of  my  master's  antiquities,  I  suppose." 

Mr.  Morton  opened  the  letters  one  after  another  till,  coming  to 
one  of  them,  he  jumped  up  hurriedly,  walking  the  room  for  some 
time.  Then  he  sat  down,  and  commenced  again  to  read  the  let- 
ters, which  seemed  to  exercise  a  singular  fascination  upon  him. 
Once  he  put  the  corner  of  a  letter  in  the  blaze  of  a  candle,  as  if  to 
destroy  it;  but,  changing  his  mind,  he  extinguished  the  flames 
and  hurriedly  tied  up  the  bundle  of  letters,  as  if  alarmed  by  a  sud- 
den noise.  He  then  went  to  a  book-case  and  took  from  the  top 
shelf  a  box  made  in  imitation  of  a  book,  in  which  he  placed  the 
letters,  then  locked  the  box,  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket.  He 
then  sat  for  some  time  looking  at  the  shelf  where  the  dummy-book 
rested.  It  was  the  third  book,  top  shelf,  left-hand  side,  as  Chic 
carefully  noted.  At  last  Mr.  Morton  rose  and  left  the  room,  tak- 
ing the  candle  with  him  and  locking  the  door. 
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Chic,  who  understood  all  the  doors  in  the  house,  was  soon  in 
the  library,  and  in  a  moment  had  found  the  step-ladder  and 
mounted  it  in  the  dark,  counting,  all  the  time,  ''  top  shelf>  third 
book,  left-hand  side."  Ohio's  pocket  was  the  depository  of  num- 
bers of  small  keys,  and  the  first  one  he  tried  fitted  the  lock  of  the 
box.  Eyerything  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  was  transferred  to  Ohio's 
breast-pocket,  the  imitation  book  locked  and  replaced  on  the  shelf, 
the  ladder  returned  to  the  exact  spot  from  which  he  had  taken  it, 
and  this  done  he  left  the  house  with  his  plunder.  All  this  was  per- 
formed BO  quietly  it  would  not  haye  startled  a  mouse. 

As  Ohio  turned  to  depart  a  light  suddenly  flashed  from  the 
library-window,  and,  looking  back  through  the  blinds,  he  saw  that 
Mr.  Morton  had  returned  with  a  copper  pan  in  his  hand.  Mr. 
Morton  took  down  the  imitation  book  and  opened  it,  then  nibbed 
his  eyes,  and  plunged  his  hand  into  the  box.  His  face  turned  livid 
as  he  uttered  a  howl  like  that  of  a  wounded  animal,  which  re- 
sounded through  the  house.  Then  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
crying  in  agony,  "  Betrayed  1  betrayed  1  lost !  lost  1 " 

In  a  few  moments  the  library-door  opened  and  Ohio  saw  Mrs. 
Morton  enter  the  room  with  a  light  in  her  hand.  She  bolted  the 
library-door,  and  took  her  husband's  head  upon  her  lap,  passing 
her  hands  through  his  hair.  '^  Poor  husband  I  "  said  she,  *^  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  What  does  all  this  mystery  mean  ?  What  is 
it  you  fear  ?    Let  me  share  your  sorrow." 

*'Ah,  Eleanor  1"  he  cried,  "all  is  lost  I  am  betrayed,  be- 
trayed I  Only  ten  minutes  ago  I  left  the  room,  leaving  some  papers, 
on  which  my  life  depends,  in  this  box,  which  I  placed  on  that  up- 
per shelf.  I  determined  to  destroy  the  papers,  and  returned  to  do 
so,  but  when  I  came  back  they  were  gone.  I  have  been  watched 
and  plundered  of  that  which  will  make  my  name  infamous.  But  I 
will  tell  you  all ;  you  shall  share  my  misery,  as  you  have  shared  my 
prosperity.  Hark  !  I  hear  something  moving  outside  I "  Seizing 
a  loaded  pistol,  he  went  to  the  window,  but  all  was  quiet.  Ohio 
had  disappeared,  and  was  on  the  way  to  his  master  with  the  news. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  remained  in  the  library  until  long  after 
daylight  What  passed  between  them  was  known  only  to  them- 
selves ;  but  when  Mrs.  Morton  left  her  room,  two  days  after,  those 
who  saw  her  hardly  recognized  her ;  it  was  as  if  a  stranger  had 
come  into  the  house.  Her  face  was  pinched  and  wan,  her  onoe  bril- 
liant eyes  were  dim  and  sunken,  and  her  beautiful  brown  hair  was 
streaked  with  gray.    Only  the  most  dreadful  mental  agony  could 
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hare  produced  sucli  chiuiges.  Mrs.  Morton  had  apparently  drank 
the  cup  of  bitterness  to  its  yerj  dregs*  Angeline  fainted  when,  she 
saw  her  mother^  and  Harry  fell  on  her  neck  and  wept  like  a  child. 
All  felt  that  some  great  sorrow  had  fallen  on  the  house,  but  what 
it  was  none  of  them  was  permitted  to  know. 

We  will  leaye  the  gloom  that  has  thickened  around  Morton 
Tilla  and  follow  Chic  to  his  master's  room,  where  Vere  Saye  was 
patiently  waiting  for  him. 

Chic  jumped  to  the  floor  from  out  of  the  tree.  '^  The  mail, 
your  honor,  has  arriyed  with  a  batch  of  letters  that  haye  been  at 
least  twenty  years  making  the  trip.  They  haye  a  decidedly  mala- 
rial appearance.''  Chic  laid  the  letters  before  his  master  with  a  pro- 
found bow. 

''These  are  the  letters  I  haye  been  in  search  of,"  said  Vere 
Saye.  ^'  You  are,  indeed,  a  wonder.  They  are  addressed  to '  Charles 
Gale,  Esq.,  Boston  Bank,  Boston,  Massachusetts,'  each  marked 
'Ship  Letter' — eight  letters  in  all,  signed  'James  Gale.'  I  will 
read  them  to-night  before  starting  on  my  journey.  I  shall  leaye 
in  the  early  boat,  Chic.  But  remember,  there  are  some  letters  I 
still  want  from  Miss  Louise  Morton's  escritoire.  Keep  your  eyes 
and  ears  open,  and  write  your  journal  regularly.  Here's  fifty  dol- 
lars to  send  to  your  mother,  and  a  ten-dollar  note  for  yourself. 
Now,  good-night  1 " 

Chic  turned  a  somersault  upon  the  floor,  doye  into  the  tree,  and 
glided  down  the  trunk  as  smoothly  as  a  stream  of  water. 

Vere  Saye  spent  an  hour  reading  the  letters,  and  a  happy  smile 
illumined  his  countenance  as  he  finished.  He  had  learned  many 
things,  and  some  circumstances  that  once  appeared  dark  to  >»iTn 
now  seemed  perfectly  plain. 

He  deposited  his  yaluable  papers,  including  the  directioDS  giyen 
by  Mr.  Morton  to  Edgar  Lane,  in  his  breast-pocket,  this  pocket  be- 
ing lined  with  a  fine  steel  armor  through  which  no  pickpocket's 
knife  could  penetrate,  while  the  pocket  was  locked  so  that  the 
smallest  hand  could  not  be  inserted,  and  the  key  placed  in  a  secret 
receptacle.    In  this  way  Vere  Saye  trayeled. 
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OHAPTEB  XLIV, 

COMING    TO    LIGHT. 

Ok  the  afternoon  of  a  day  early  in  Norember  ayenerable-looking 
man  was  seated  in  a  comfortable  and  cheerful  office  in  State  Street^ 
Boston.  He  was,  perhaps,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  but  bale  and 
hearty,  showing  that  he  had  led  a  temperate  and  regular  life.  He 
was  hard  at  work  making  up  and  labeling  bundles  of  papers.  This 
was  Stephen  Lindsay,  attomey-at-law,  the  gentleman  whose  name 
has  before  appeared  in  these  pages.  While  thus  employed,  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Lindsay's  cheery  yoice,  as  he  said 
"  Come  in  I "  sounded  as  if  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  person  who 
knocked  so  loudly. 

It  was  our  old  acquaintance,  Yere  Saye,  who  presented  himself. 
*^I  need  not  apologize,  Mr.  Lindsay,''  he  said,  ''for  calling,  for  I 
come  on  business.  I  wish  to  obtain  your  assistance  to  unravel  a 
mystery  that  troubles  me  very  much.  I  go  by  the  name  of  Yere 
Saye ;  it  rests  with  you  to  tell  me  who  I  am."  He  laid  a  small 
hand-bag  on  the  table,  and,  taking  a  chair,  remarked,  ''  With  your 
permission  I  will  sit  down." 

Mr.  Lindsay  received  his  visitor  courteously.  "  I  will  be  glad^ 
Mr.  Yere  Saye,"  he  said,  ''  to  listen  to  you,  and,  if  circumstances 
justify  it,  will  give  you  my  professional  services.  Before  I  have 
dealings  with  any  one  I  am  accustomed  to  require  an  introduction 
from  some  responsible  person,  but  in  this  instance  that  will  not  be 
necessary,  and  it  will  a^ord  me  pleasure  to  serve  you." 

Mr.  Lindsay  thought  to  himself,  ''  I  never  in  my  life  saw  so  fine 
a  specimen  of  a  man  as  this  ;  his  eye  is  like  that  of  an  eagle." 

''In  that  case,"  said  Yere  Saye,  "we  will  soon  get  to  work  on 
what  I  am  after.  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  if  there  are  two  persons 
living  by  the  name  of  Agnes  and  Mary  Gale  ?  " 

Mr.  Lindsay  started  when  he  heard  these  names,  for  it  was  only 
about  a  month  before  that  some  one  had  called  upon  him  to  obtain 
the  same  information,  but  that  person  was  evidently  disguised,  and 
the  lawyer  declined  holding  any  communication  with  him. 

Yere  Saye  was  a  different  sort  of  person,  and  did  not  go  beat- 
ing about  the  bush.  Still  Mr.  Lindsay  hesitated.  "There  ar« 
reasons,"  he  said,  "  why  I  can  not  give  information  relative  to  Mis. 
Gale  and  her  daughter." 
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''Which  will  all  disappear/'  said  the  other^  ''when  I  show 
jou  the  papers  in  my  possession.  I  must  first  give  you  an  outline 
of  my  history,  and  yon  may  then  judge  whether  or  not  I  have  rea- 
son to  be  anxious  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  these  two  people.  I 
may  be  on  the  wrong  track ;  if  so,  the  work  of  a  life-time  in  search- 
ing for  them  has  been  thrown  away. 

"I  do  not  know  my  real  name,"  said  Vere  Saye ;  "the  one  I 
wear  is  borrowed.  I  was  too  young  when  stolen  from  my  parents 
to  recollect  much  about  them.  I  remember  my  mother,  and  an 
old  man,  who  had  me  continually  on  his  knee  ;  also  a  little  boy, 
with  whom  I  played."  At  this  point  Mr.  Lindsay  gazed  at  him 
intently.  "  I  lived  somewhere  by  the  sea,"  continued  the  speaker, 
"  where  there  were  steep,  rocky  clifEs.  I  was  stolen  away  by  a  man 
whose  face  I  would  know  among  a  thousand  people.  He  treated 
me  brutally  for  four  years,  and  brought  me  up  as  a  gymnast,  tight- 
rope dancer,  and  magic-trick  performer.  When  I  was  about  ten 
years  of  age  my  master  sold  me  to  a  circus-man,  who  treated  me 
more  brutally  still ;  in  fact,  his  ill  usage  almost  obliterated  the 
memory  of  my  early  life.  He  took  from  me  all  that  would  remind 
me  of  early  days,  including  the  clothes  I  wore  when  I  was  stolen 
away.  However,  I  found  the  clothes  in  a  trunk  where  he  had  con- 
cealed them,  and  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  years  made  my  escape, 
and  never  saw  my  tyrant  again.  I  have  managed  to  keep  the 
clothes  to  this  day  in  all  my  wanderings,  and  here  they  are."  He 
took  from  his  bag  a  little  brown  suit  and  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  we  have  seen  before.  "The  clothes,"  resumed  he,  "are 
marked  'C.  G.,'  while  the  cap  is  marked  'J.  G. ';  the  hand- 
kerchief, marked  'Mary  Gale/  evidently  belonged  to  a  little 
chUd." 

"  My  God ! "  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  "  the  ways  of  Providence 
are  inscrutable.  Will  you,  my  dear  sir,  take  off  your  coat  and  let 
me  look  at  your  right  arm  ?  " 

"  What  you  look  for  is  there,  sir,"  said  Vere  Saye,  removing 
his  coat  and  showing  a  bared  arm  of  such  herculean  proportions 
that  the  lawyer  stood  amazed*  Just  above  the  elbow  was  a  spot 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  young  mouse.  The  lawyer  was  overcome 
with  emotion.  "  Thank  God  for  all  his  mercies  I "  he  exclaimed ; 
"  what  joy  it  will  bring  to  Agnes  to  find  one  of  her  sons  !  Do  you 
know,'*  said  he  to  Vere  Saye,  "  that  you  had  a  twin-brother  so  like 
you  that  you  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  apart  p" 

"  And  who  am  I,  then  ?  " 
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Yon  are  the  son  of  James  and  Agnes  Oale,  and  the  brother  of 
Mary  Oale,  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  I  ever  laid  eyes  on/' 

^^  Thank  God  I "  said  Yere  Saye,  '^  that  I  am  neither  a  waif  nor 
the  wandering  Jew^  for  I  began  to  think  I  was  one  or  the  other.  I 
have  never  known  a  mother's  care^  but  I  think  I  should  remember 
her  eyes  if  I  saw  them." 

A&.  Lindsay  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  congratulated 
him  on  discovering  his  family  after  so  many  years.  ''  What  a  joy 
this  will  be  to  your  dear  mother,  who  is  a  saint  on  earth,  when  she 
has  you  once  more  in  her  arms  I  She  has  never  given  up  the  hope 
of  finding  you,  and  now  that  she  wiU  have  a  protector  she  need  live 
no  longer  under  an  assumed  name.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  find  her  whereabouts,  and  once  an  attempt  was  made  on 
her  life ;  but  now,  thank  Heaven  I  she  is  safe.  You  will  protect 
her." 

''  And  pray,"  said  Yere  Saye,  as  we  will  still  call  him,  *'  what 
name  does  my  mother  go  by  P" 

<<  Agnes  Samson,"  replied  Mr.  Lindsay,  "  and  her  daughter  is 
known  as  Mary  Samson." 

**  Merciful  Heaven  1 "  exclaimed  Yere  Saye,  "  I  have  been  with 
my  sister  for  the  last  month  and  did  not  know  it,  yet  I  loved  the 
dear  girl  with  a  brother's  affection,  for  which  I  could  not  accounts 
Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Providence  working  for  their  own  ends 
rather  than  our  pleasure  or  benefit.  I  think,  Mr.  Lindsey,  from 
what  I  already  know,  that  out  of  the  Gale  history  wiU  be  developed 
the  most  remarkable  concatenation  of  events  ever  known — such  as 
would  make  a  sensational  romance." 

"  Ah  1  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  "  every  life  is  a  romance  ; 
or,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it,  *  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players.'  No  matter  how  we  express  it, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  mysterious  power  has  a  watchful  care 
over  the  destinies  of  men.  Some  are  distinguished  more  than 
others,  but  all  are  led  into  conditions  they  never  anticipated,  and 
over  which  they  have  no  controL  The  battles  of  life  are  oftener 
won  by  the  decrees  of  Providence  than  by  the  energies  of  men.  We 
see  the  most  incongruous  mixing  up  of  things,  producing  a  tangle 
which  it  seems  as  if  we  could  never  straighten  out,  and  which  would, 
no  doubt,  get  more  tangled  if  we  undertook  to  interfere  with  Ptovi- 

dence. 

''Now,  I  have  an  idea  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  the 
Gale  romance.    You  are  the  first  discovery  we  have  made,  and 
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throngh  yon  all  things  will  be  brought  to  light.  I  do  not  think 
ProTidence  intended  Mr&  Gale  should  undergo  her  many  mis- 
fortunes without  compensating  her  in  some  way.  She  has  borne 
all  her  afflictions  with  the  serenity  of  a  saint^  has  never  murmured 
at  her  hard  fate^  but  has  erer  thanked  Gx>d  for  his  mercy  in  leaying 
her  her  loyely  daughter,  who  has  deyeloped  into  a  magnificent  wom- 
an. I  belieye  there  are  yet  rewards  in  store  for  her  that  none  of 
U8  dream  of.  The  fact  is,  sir/'  continued  Mr.  Lindsay,  ''I  am  a 
firm  belieyer  in  Proyidence,  and  think  eyerything  is  goyemed  by 
one  great  guiding  hand,  eyen  to  the  falling  of  a  sparrow.  Who 
are  we  that  we  should  ask  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  our  great 
Creator  ?  How  much  do  we  know  of  the  ant,  its  thoughts,  its  life, 
and  the  manner  of  its  dying  ?  '^ 

There  is  no  knowing  how  long  Mr.  Lindsay  might  haye  dis- 
coursed on  his  fayorite  subject  had  not  Yere  Saye  abruptly  asked 
him,  "When  did  my  father  die  ?'* 

"I  don't  know  that  he  is  dead,*'  said  the  lawyer.  ''He  was 
supposed  to  haye  been  lost  at  sea  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  may 
haye  been  the  case  for  all  I  know.  Ah,  sir,  he  was  the  nicest 
young  fellow  I  eyer  met.  You  look  like  him ;  but,  though  robust, 
he  neyer  had  such  a  physique  as  you  have.'* 

"  Ah,  well ! "  said  Vere  Saye,  "  I  must  know  him  by  reputation, 
and  by  what  my  mother  will  tell  me  of  him.  Would  that  he  could 
haye  liyed  to  see  me  grown  a  man  I '' 

"  Perhaps  he  will  see  you  yet,'*  said  Mr.  Lindsay.  "  Who  knows  ? 
Belieye  in  Proyidence,  young  man ;  stranger  things  haye  happened. 
Perhaps  he  drifted  to  the  sea  of  Saigoma,  and  liyed  on  the  sea- 
weed and  crabs  which  abound  among  the  weed  islands.  Perhaps 
he  was  whirled  aloft  by  equatorial  currents,  and  carried  on  upper 
regions  to  the  North  Pole,  to  return  to  us  some  day  full  of  infor- 
mation about  that  terra  incognita,  or  perhaps — ^^ 

''  Perhaps,"  interrupted  Vere  Saye,  "  we  had  better  stop  theoriz- 
ing and  proceed  to  business.  Your  theory  of  Proyidence,  Mr. 
Lindsay,  is  doubtless  a  good  one^  but  I  am  a  yery  practical  man, 
and  try  to  acco(nnt  for  things  in  the  simplest  way  possible.  There 
are  many  cases  where  eyents  seem  to  determinate  toward  a  certain 
point,  and  to  arrange  themselyes  in  order,  so  that  the  dSnoHtment 
will  bring  all  the  actors  into  the  right  places ;  where  the  good  will 
be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished ;  where  ill-gotten  wealth  will 
fall  away  from  the  dishonest  man,  and  fall  as  naturally  into  the  lap 
of  the  righteous  as  ripe  pears  fall  into  little  boys'  hats  held  to  catch 
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them.  But  just  think,  sir,  of  the  millions  of  cases  where  Proyidence 
does  not  seem  to  interfere  at  all,  and  lets  a  whole  nation  suffer  with- 
out one  compensating  feature  in'  the  affair.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Lind- 
say, when  I  hare  lived  as  long  as  you  hare,  and  seen  life  in  all  its 
phases,  I  shall  become  a  proselyte  to  your  opinions.  I  think  it 
likely  my  brother  may  turn  up,  if  living.  I  shall  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  find  him.*' 

^^  He  has  the  same  mark  on  his  arm  that  you  have,"  said  Mr. 
Lindsay,  ^'and  you  were  as  like  as  two  peas.*' 

^*  Yes,''  said  the  other,  **  but  a  gentleman  can't  be  -going  about 
asking  every  man  whom  he  thinks  resembles  him  to  let  him  exam- 
ine his  arm.  Turning  from  theory  to  practice,  I  will  call  your  at^ 
tention  to  these  papers,  which  you  will  say  are  important.  But 
first  I  must  inform  you  of  some  events  that  recently  took  place  at 
Catskill,  where  I  have  spent  the  fall  months." 

Yere  Saye  then  gave  Mr.  Lindsay  a  detailed  account  of  every- 
thing that  had  occurred  at  Hawks'  Boost  He  then  handed  the 
lawyer  Mr.  Morton's  instructi6ns  to  Edgar  Lane  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  Gale  family.  "  This  paper,"  said  he,  "  though  without 
date  or  signature,  was  doubtless  written  just  previous  to  the  mur- 
der of  Edgar  Lane.  The  bag  was  picked  up  on  the  ground  just 
after  the  deed  waa  committed,  and  brought  to  me  by  a  boy,  and,  as 
the  papers  were  most  important  to  me,  I  made  no  scruple  in  re- 
taining them.  This  man  Morton  seems  to  be  engaged  in  some  dis- 
honest transaction,  for  he  orders  his  secretary  to  destroy  the  paper 
when  committed  to  memory.  As  to  the  letters  of  introduction,  I 
believe  them  forgeries,  for,  on  comparing  them  with  the  signatures 
of  the  two  gentlemen,  whom  I  know,  they  seem  poor  imitations  of 
the  originals ;  but  you  can  judge  for  yourself." 

Mr.  Lindsay  put  on  his  spectacles  and  began  carefully  to  read 
the  instructions,  every  now  and  then  dropping  sundry  expletives, 
such  as  "rascal  I"  " scoundrel  1"  ''villain  1"  etc.  After  reading 
the  paper  he  took  it  to  the  window  and  carefully  examined  it. 
Then  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  finally  went  to  his  iron  chest 
and  took  from  it  an  old  letter,  which  he  laid  before  Yere  Saye. 

"These  two  papers,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  "are  written  by  the 
same  person,  at  an  interval  of  twenty  years.  Both  are  in  a  dis- 
guised hand.  The  old  letter  was  written  to  your  mother  as  a  threat 
to  make  her  leave  Gale  House,  but,  as  she  paid  no  attention  to  it 
through  my  advice,  the  scoundrel  or  scoundrels  set  fire  to  her  house, 
hoping  to  destroy  her  and  her  daughter." 
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Mr.  Lindsay  then  gave  Yere  Saye  a  detailed  account  of  the 
whole  transaction ;  how  he  had  tracked  a  man  through  the  snow 
the  day  after  the  fire,  how  he  had  found  the  turpentine  and  tow- 
balls^  and  how  he  had  traced  the  track  made  by  the  wheels  of  a  gig 
until  it  was  lost  in  other  tracks.  How  he  had  ascertained  that  a 
man  had  hired  a  gig  in  Salem  the  night  of  the  fire,  that  he  had  re- 
turned soon  after  daybreak,  paid  for  the  team,  and  departed  south 
by  the  early  stage. 

*'  The  man  who  wrote  that  threatening  letter  to  your  mother  is 
the  same  person  who  wrote  the  instructions  to  Edgar  Lane,  and  the 
same  one  who  wrote  this  note  to  me  six  months  ago,  demanding  to 
see  me  in  reference  to  some  matters  relating  to  the  Gales/' 

Yere  Saye  carefully  compared  the  three  letters,  and,  turning 
quietly  to  Air.  Lindsay,  said,  ^'That  man  is  Mr.  Charles  Mor- 
ton." 

'*  I  agree  with  you,'*  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  "and  who  wiH  tell  me 
after  this  that  there  is  not  'a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough 
hew  them  as  we  may '  ?  If  Edgar  Lane,  who  seems  an  impor- 
tant link  in  the  chain,  had  not  been  murdered,  you  would  perhaps 
neyer  have  known  anything  about  these  papers,  or  learned  that 
your  name  is  Gale." 

''  It  does  seem  somewhat  providential,"  said  Yere  Saye,  "  hav- 
ing Edgar  Lane  killed  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  so  that  I  could  se- 
cure these  papers ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  simpler  method  would  have 
been  for  them  to  have  blown  out  of  the  library-window  and  fallen 
at  my  feet,  or  have  this  man  Morton  direct  them  to  me  by  mistake. 
But,  to  come  back  to  the  practical,  where  was  this  threatening  let- 
ter written?" 

''From  Albany,  and  has  the  water-mark  of  a  firm  in  that 
place." 

''Now,  sir,"  said  Yere  Saye,  "please  look  over  these  eight  let- 
ters and  explain  them  to  me.  James  Gale,  you  say,  was  my  father  ; 
who  is  this  Charles  Gale  to  whom  he  is  writing  ?  " 

"  His  brother,"  replied  Mr.  Lindsay,  "  who  had  charge  of  your 
father's  affairs  while  he  was  in  Canton.  When  your  father's  death 
was  announced  his  brother  applied  for  his  place  in  Canton,  and 
went  out  there  with  his  wife  and  child  in  the  bark  Nimrod.  The 
yessel  and  all  on  board  were  lost." 

"Can  you  imagine,"  said  Yere  Saye,  "how  these  letters  of 
James  GkJe  ever  came  into  Mr.  Morton's  possession  ?  Did  Charles 
Gale  deposit  them  with  Morton,  or  did  he  make  Morton  his  agent  ? 
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We  must  find  out  when  Mr.  Morton  set  up  as  a  banker  in  New 
York.     But  first  read  the  letters. 

^^  The  first  letter  is  from  Canton ;  James  Gale  announces  his 
safe  arriyal,  and  gives  his  brother  directions  about  some  money  for 
his  wife.  The  second,  six  months  later,  refers  to  a  draft  of  fiye 
thousand  dollars  to  be  inyested  for  the  use  of  his  wife  Agnes.  The 
third,  three  months  later,  refers  to  another  draft  of  the  same 
amount,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  The  fourth  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  news  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  and  incloses 
a  draft  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  wife.  The  fifth  letter  speaks 
of  his  being  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  and  making  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  incloses  a  draft  for  his  wife  for  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  sixth  letter  speaks  of  the  plague  breaking  out  in  Canton^ 
and  that  his  family  can  not  join  him  for  the  present,  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated, and  sends  a  draft  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  his  wife. 
The  seyenth  notifies  his  brother  that  he  is  coming  home  to  take  his 
family  out  to  China  with  him.  The  eighth  letter  is  a  duplicate 
written  on  the  eye  of  his  departure  from  Canton,  announcing  that 
he  sends  this  letter  in  another  yessel,  with  a  duplicate  draft  for 
sixty  thousand  dollars.'' 

At  this  Mr.  Lindsay  remarked,  '^  I  neyer  heard  of  that  before." 

'^Was  it  eyer  communicated  to  my  mother?''  asked  Yere 
Saye. 

^^No,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  ''she  neyer  heard  of  it,  nor  did  she 
eyer  receiye  any  money  except  one  draft  for  a  thousand  and  one  for 
fiye  hundred  dollars,  besides  the  interest  on  some  amount  Charles 
Oale  had  inyested  in  bond  and  mortgage;  When  the  loss  of  Charles 
Gale  at  sea  was  announced,  Mrs.  Gale's  afiEairs  were  put  into  my 
hands  to  settle.  I  found  only  enough  money  to  last  her  about  two 
years.  Charles  Gale  was  executor  and  trustee  of  the  entire  estate 
of  Samson  Goliah  Gale,  which  had  neyer  been  diyided  or  settlecL 
He  had  the  right  to  inyest  it  as  he  pleased,  and  my  opinion  is  that 
he  sold  out  all  the  stock,  and,  finding  that  his  brother  had  inyested 
his  funds  so  profitably  in  the  opium  trade,  he  determined  to  raise 
all  the  money  he  could  and  make  a  fortune  in  a  short  time.  It 
was  an  ill-adyised  scheme,  and  the  result  was,  the  sea  swallowed  up 
eyerything  he  had.  I  was  looking  about  for  something  by  which 
Mrs.  Gale  could  use  her  talents  for  her  support,  when  her  enemy, 
whoeyer  he  was,  burned  her  house,  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing her  and  her  child." 

Humph  I "  ejaculated  Vere  Saye,  "  a  queer  kettle  of  fish  !    Pm 
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afraid,  Mr.  Lindsay,  I  ehall  have  to  give  in  to  joor  theory,  for  I 
believe  that  Proyidence  only  can  unravel  this  mystery.'^ 

"  Proyidence  will  do  it,  sir,**  said  the  lawyer,  "  if  it  has  but 
half  a  chance." 

"  Proyided  you  and  I  work  together  to  point  out  the  chances,** 
said  Vere  Saye.  "  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Lindsay,  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  your  attention.  Why  was  Morton  so  excited  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Gale  ?  *'  Then  he  related  how  pale  and  ex- 
cited Mr.  Morton  had  seemed  on  one  occasion  when  his  son  had 
mentioned  the  rescue  from  the  water  of  a  yoang  lady  by  that  name. 
Then  he  described  the  scene  in  the  library  as  seen  by  Ohio — ^Mor- 
ton's  indecision  about  burning  the  letters,  and  his  putting  them 
away  in  the  secret  box  again  ;  then  his  return  with  a  pan  to  bum 
the  papers,  and  his  rayings  when  he  found  they  had  disappeared. 
Vere  Saye  repeated  the  minutest  circumstance  that  Chic  had  re- 
lated, and  when  he  had  finished  his  story  he  asked,  ^' Why  did  Mr. 
Morton  keep  these  old  letters  so  many  years,  and  why  did  he,  all  at 
once,  wish  to  destroy  them  ?*' 

''When  men  commit  a  crime/'  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  'Mn  nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  retain  something  which  is  sure  to  be  eyidence 
against  them.  There  is  some  fascination  which  impels  them  to  do 
so.  Murderers  haye  been  arrested  with  empty  purses  in  their  pock- 
ets taken  from  their  victims.  One  will  keep  a  watch,  another  will 
wear  a  gold  ring,  and  I  once  heard  of  a  case  where  a  set  of  false 
teeth  were  found  on  a  murderer,  which  he  intended  at  some  time 
to  sell  for  the  gold.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  many  cases 
where  people  have  kept  letters  that  have  compromised  them.  It  is 
one  of  the  ways  proyided  by  Providence  for  bringing  criminals  to 
justice. '* 

*'  Do  you  not  think  it  would  save  trouble,*'  said  Vere  Saye,  "if 
Proyidence  would  induce  men  not  to  commit  crime  P  It  seems  to 
me  that  would  be  the  easiest  method  of  getting  along." 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  busy  examining  the  papers,  and  did  not  seem 
to  hear  this  last  remark. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  continued  Vere  Saye,  "  this  Morton 
has  possession  of  all  Charles  Gale's  money  and  papers,  or  Charles 
Gale — ^    Here  he  stopped. 

''Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  "Charles  Gale  drew  bills  of  ex- 
change on  Canton,  obtaining  the  drafts  from  Mr.  Morton,  and,  the 
drafts  not  having  been  drawn,  Morton  kept  the  money  and  took  no 
steps  to  find  the  heirs.    There  is  an  amount  of  over  a  hundred 
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thousand  dollar^  inyolved  in  this,  including  the  money  that  be- 
longed to  Samson  Goliah's  estate/' 

''  That  idea  neyer  struck  me,"  said  Vere  Saye.  ^^  It  was  a 
providential  thought  of  yours.  We  will  follow  the  idea  up ;  but 
how  to  get  at  Mr.  Morton's  bank-books  is  more  than  I  can  work 
out  just  at  present.  But  we  must  act  on  the  festina  lente  principle ; 
and  after  til,  Mr.  Lindsay,  we  will  have  to  trust  a  good  deal  to 
Providence." 

'^  You'll  find  it  best  to  do  so/'  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  laughing. 

"Now,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "I  think  we  both  understand  this 
matter  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  and  having  fairly  hold  of  one  end  of 
the  rope,  it  will  be  queer  if  we  can't  find  the  other.  Suppose  you 
come  and  lunch  with  me,  after  which  I  will  take  a  carriage  and  go 
to  Manchester.  I  am  anxious  to  view  the  place  where  I  was  bom, 
and  from  which  myself  and  brother  were  stolen.  It  may  refresh 
my  memory." 

Mr.  Lindsay  took  Vere  Saye  to  the  Merchants'  Club,  and,  after 
a  good  repast,  the  latter  started  for  Manchester. 

The  day  was  a  cool  one  in  November.  The  roads  were  good, 
and  the  horses  willing,'  so  that  Vere  Saye  enjoyed  his  ride.  When 
he  reached  the  inn  at  Manchester  he  had  a  good  appetite  for  sup- 
per. As  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  that  evening,  he  went  to 
bed  and  slept  soundly,  but  at  six  o'clock  next  morning  he  was  up 
and  on  his  way  to  visit  the  site  of  Gale  House. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  sensations  that  came  over 
the  young  man  aa  he  stood  by  the  ruins  of  the  house  where  he  was 
bom,  and  where  the  early  associations  of  his  life  were  centered. 

Little  remained  but  the  cellar-hole  of  the  mansion.  Most  of 
the  stone  had  been  carted  away  for  building  material,  when  not  too 
much  damaged  by  fire. 

Vere  Saye  strove  in  vain  to  recall  the  place  to  his  remembrance, 
but  he  was  too  young  when  taken  away  to  retain  on  his  mind  any 
impression  of  the  surroundings.  He  stood  upon  the  clijff,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  sea ;  but  the  cliff  was  like  a  hundred  others 
that  he  had  seen,  and  the  sea  like  the  sea  elsewhere. 

If  he  had  remembered  anything,  it  would  have  been  the  beauti- 
ful prospect  from  the  extreme  elevation  of  Gale's  Point.  The  coast 
to  the  westward,  dotted  as  far  as  Salem  with  white  cottages,  on. 
which  the  morning  sun  was  shining,  and  Marblehead,  and  numer- 
ous picturesque  islets  rising  from  the  sea,  made  a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture.    To  the  northward  stretched  a  wide  expanse  of  charming 
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country^  and  to  the  eastward  lay  Gape  Arm,  with  its  bold^  rocky 
shore,  forbidding  in  its  aspect  to  the  mariner,  and  warning  him  not 
to  venture  too  near  by  day  or  night. 

There  are  few  finer  yiews  along  the  New  England  coast,  and  as 
Vere  Saye  glanced  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  the  other,  he 
could  not  but  admit  that  his  grandfather  had  an  eye  for  the  pictur- 
esque as  well  as  for  whales. 

He  lingered  a  while  over  the  neglected  graves  of  Samson  Goliah 
and  Betsy  Jane.  The  tombstones  were  still  upright  and  the 
names  legible,  though  defaced  by  the  rude  violence  of  the  storms. 
"Ah  !*'  said  he,  "the  day  wiU  come  when  your  memory  will  be 
more  honored  than  it  is  now/' 

"WhQe  Vere  Saye  was  musing  over  the  graves,  an  elderly  man 
approached  and  saluted  him  politely.  "  Be  ye  lookin'  at  old  Sam- 
son Goliah's  grave?"  asked  he.  "Well,  there's  lots  o*  people 
comes  here  with  one  eye  on  the  graves  and  the  other  on  the  beauti- 
ful prospect,  as  they  would  like  to  be  the  owners  of,  but  no  one  can 
buy  this  ere  place,  cos  if  the  heirs  is  livin'  they  can't  be  found,  and 
a  lawyer  up  to  Besting  sends  down  the  taxes  regular  every  year." 
The  old  fellow  went  on  with  an  account  of  the  Gale  family,  the 
destruction  of  the  house,  and  the  other  events  with  which  the 
reader  is  acquainted. 

Vere  Saye  listened  patiently  to  the  man's  narrative.  "  The  day 
arter  the  bumin'  of  the  house,"  he  continued,  "I  was  lookin' 
around  when  I  picked  up  a  gold  sleeve-button  in  the  snow.  I  have 
carried  it  ever  since,  hopin'  some  day  to  turn  it  over  to  the  lawful 
heirs.  If  you  know  of  any  of  'em  livin'  I'll  be  obliged  to  you  if 
yoa'U  let  me  know  their  whereabouts."  He  took  from  his  neck  a 
little  bag,  from  which  he  produced  a  large  button,  with  the  initials 
C.  M.  engraved  upon  it. 

Vere  Saye  looked  carefully  at  the  button.  "  Just  as  I  sup- 
posed," he  said  to  himself.  "  Morton  dropped  it  in  his  retreat — one 
of  Mr.  Lindsay's  special  providences  that  would  convict  him  before 
any  jury."  Then  he  said  to  the  old  man,  "I  know  the  heirs,  and 
this  thing  is  important  to  them.  I  will  give  you  ten  dollars  for 
keeping  it  so  faithfully." 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "I  want  'em  to  git  it,  and  I  think  I 
deserve  somethin'  for  takin'  care  of  the  sleeve-button  so  long  ;  but 
I  must  have  a  receipt. " 

Vere  Saye  pocketed  the  button,  then  wrote  a  receipt  on  a  blank 
leaf  of  his  note-book,  and  signed  it  '^  Charles  Gale." 
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The  man  looked  at  the  name  signed  to  the  paper,  and  then 
gazed  in  astonishment  at  Vere  Saye.  *^  I  declare/'  he  exclaimed, 
''yon  mnst  be  one  of  the  boys  as  was  missing  bnt  you've  growed  a 
heap  since  the  night  I  saw  yon  at  the  circus  with  your  old  grandpa." 

"Neyer  mind  who  I  am,"  said  Vere  Saye,  **I  have  a  right  to 
the  button  ;  but  don't  mention  this  meeting  to  any  one  until  I  give 
you  leave." 

He  then  departed  from  the  spot,  the  old  man  gazing  after  him 
and  remarking  his  great  size  and  splendid  proportions.  ''  We've 
none  like  that  about  these  parts,"  he  said ;  and,  shouldering  his 
fishing  apparatus,  went  on  his  way. 

Vere  Saye  stopped  in  Boston  only  long  enough  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Lindsay  and  show  him  the  button,  relating  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  ''  You  will  begin  to  believe  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  Providence,"  said  the  old  lawyer.  ''  Here  is  the 
name  of  Bullion  &  Go.  on  the  under  side.  Perhaps  the  jeweler's 
books  will  tell  to  whom  this  button  was  sold,  and  when  G.  M.  was 
engraved  upon  it." 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  one  thing,"  said  Vere  Saye ;  *' Morton 
was  at  the  fire,  and  was  alone,  and  dropped  this  button.  We  have 
him  in  our  power.  Now,  sir,  I  must  bid  you  good-by  and  return 
to  New  York  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  mother." 

Having  obtained  Mrs.  Gale's  address  from  Mr.  Lindsay,  Yere 
Saye  departed  at  once  for  New  York.  On  his  arrival  after  a  toil- 
some journey,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Mrs.  Gale's  lodgings  in  John 
Street. 

His  heart  beat  with  an  emotion  he  had  never  before  experienced. 
He  was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  could  not  remember 
ever  having  known  a  mother's  love.  He  wondered  how  she  would 
receive  him,  whether  with  joy  or  distrust,  although  he  had  letters 
of  identification  with  him  from  Mr.  Lindsay. 

He  stood  some  minutes  at  the  door  before  he  raised  the  knocker, 
but,  when  the  knocker  fell,  the  hollow  sound  that  echoed  through 
the  house  had  something  ominous  in  it  that  made  his  heart  jump. 
''What  if  they  are  not  here  P"  he  said  to  himself,  and  a  cold  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  forehead. 

It  seemed  an  age  before  the  slatternly  maid  came  to  the  door ; 
and,  to  his  question  whether  Mrs.  and  Miss  Samson  were  at  home, 
the  answer  was,  ''  They  left  here  yesterday  momin'  for  parts  unbe- 
knownst, and  took  all  their  baggage  with  'em." 

A  straw  would  have  knocked  him  down,  he  was  so  disappointed. 
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He  asked  for  the  landlady,  who  informed  him  that  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Samson  had  left  town  to  be  absent  some  time,  and  left  no  address. 
Vera  Saye  made  minute  inquiries  about  how  they  went,  and  in 
what  direction.  The  servant-girl,  who  seemed  to  be  an  observing 
person,  described  the  hack,  with  one  gray  and  one  bay  horse,  driven 
by  a  white  man  accompanied  by  another,  who  lashed  the  trunks  on 
behind.  The  two  men  had  nothing  in  particular  to  distinguish 
them,  and  the  trunks,  of  the  ordinary  leather  pattern,  were  merely 
marked  with  a  large  "  S  "  painted  on  the  ends. 

That  was  about  all  Yere  Saye  could  learn  in  spite  of  his  ques* 
tions,  and  he  departed  greatly  disheartened,  leaving  his  address,  so 
that  he  could  be  informed  in  case  they  returned. 

He  called  at  Mr.  Bernard's  office,  and  learned  that  he  was  ab- 
sent from  the  city,  and  the  office-boy  was  not  certain  when  he  would 
return. 

Yere  Saye  had  but  one  resource — ^to  join  Flossy  up  the  river,  and 
the  next  evening  he  was  sitting  at  her  side  on  Mrs.  Eton's  back  porch, 
the  running  vines  covering  the  veranda  and  shutting  them  out  from 
the  rest  of  the  household.  This  was  called  the  Lovers'  Kest,  and 
Mrs.  Eton  was  too  wise  to  let  any  one  intrude  there. 

Later  in  the  evening  Yere  Saye  and  Flossy  appeared  on  the  front 
porch,  and  joined  the  rest  of  their  friends  in  the  arguments  that 
were  going  on. 

Harry  Morton  was  there,  looking  sad  and  weary,  and  Yere  Saye 
pitied  the  young  man  when  he  remembered  what  a  blow  he  would 
liave  to  deal  to  his  family.  ''  How  they  wiU  all  hate  me  after  that ! " 
thought  Yere  Saye;  ''but  I  must  see  justice  done,  though  the 
heavens  fall." 

Yere  Saye  had  noticed  the  affection  subsisting  between  his  sister 
and  Harry,  and  had  thought  what  a  handsome  pair  they  were,  and 
how  much  happiness  was  in  store  for  them,  but  now  it  could  not 
be.  The  match  would  be  broken  off  at  the  first  blow  he  struck, 
and  his  little  sister  would  hate  him  for  separating  her  from  the 
man  she  loved.  "  Better,"  he  thought,  ''  that  I  had  gone  through 
life  as  I  commenced  it — ^without  a  name,  a  wanderer  on  the  earth." 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Yere  Saye  spoke  to  Harry  Morton 
about  little  Bene  lYovcUo,  saying  that  he  had  found  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  where  they  would  teach  him  to  speak.  ^'  Let  me 
have  him  for  a  time,"  said  he,  ''and  I  wiU  return  him  to  you  with 
the  highest  attribute  of  man  conferred  upon  him,  without  which  he 
is  little  superior  to  the  orang-outang." 
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Harry  pointed  oat  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  boy  away  from 
his  sister,  but  Yere  Saye  replied,  *^  I  think  she  will  enter  at  onoe 
into  my  plan.  She  is  so  unselfish  that  she  would  rejoice  at  her  Mt- 
tie protSgfs  gaining  the  power  of  speech.''  It  turned  out  as  he  ex- 
pected. Angeline  consented,  and  Bene  Trovato  was  made  ready 
for  the  change  in  his  circumstances. 

Since  the  troubles  had  come  upon  the  Mortons,  Angeline  had 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  family.  She  had  developed  in  a  short 
time  into  a  girl  of  strong  character,  with  all  the  sweetness  of  a 
child  combined  with  the  maturity  of  womanly  character.  The 
blossoms  that  bloomed  on  the  bough  just  budding  into  life  were  no 
sweeter  than  before,  but  the  leaves  had  expanded,  and  threw  their 
fragrance  out  upon  the  morning  air.  The  heart  was  just  as  fresh 
as  ever  it  was,  but  it  had  been  touched  with  sorrow  for  the  first 
time,  and  for  the  moment  the  refreshing  dew  of  youth  had  dried 
up.  Her  soul  was  full  of  balm  now,  which  she  would  infuse  into 
the  hearts  of  others.  Her  cheerful  smile  was  the  only  thing  in  the 
house  that  brought  sunshine  with  it.  Her  mother  would  say  twenty 
times  a  day,  '^  Angeline,  darling,  what  would  life  be  without  you  ? 
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CHAPTEE  XLV. 

A  KEW  SCHEME. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Mr.  Morton,  whom  we  left,  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition,  lying  on  the  floor  with  his  wife  supporting  his  head. 

Morton  felt  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  being  held  up  to  public 
scorn,  for  he  asked  himself,  '^Why  have  I  been  watched,  and  my 
papers  stolen  P  "  Morton  had,  no  doubt,  committed  a  crime  that  had 
overshadowed  his  whole  life ;  yet  in  the  estimation  of  the  world 
no  one  stood  higher.  If  he  headed  any  enterprise  there  would  be 
twice  as  many  subscribers  as  were  wanted,  and  altogether  there  was 
no  more  "  solid  man  "  in  the  city  of  New  York.  "  How  can  I  gire 
up  all  this  honor  and  wealth,"  he  cried,  "  and  live  ?" 

Mrs.  Morton  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  her  huB- 
band,  and  no  one  could  make  her  believe  that  he  had  committed  a 
crime.  With  her  he  was  the  soul  of  honor  ;  she  thought  him  su- 
perior to  all  mankind.    She  loved  him  with  a  love  that  had  never 
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been  excelled.  She  would  bare  forsaken  all  the  world  to  live  in  a 
desert  island  with  him,  where  they  woxQd  not  see  a  human  face, 
had  it  been  necessary. 

Mr.  Morton  had  one  good  quality  at  least  to  redeem  him  from 
detestation — ^his  love  for  his  wife.  He  was  cold  to  the  world,  some- 
what indifferent  to  his  children,  but  he  loved  his  wife  with  the 
fervor  of  his  youth.  He  was  always  happy  in  her  society,  and  she 
was  the  only  being  to  whom  he  ever  gave  his  confidence.  When 
with  her  alone  he  would  throw  off  care  and  be  the  same  lover  as  at 
twenty-five. 

He  had  always  confided  a  great  deal  in  her  judgment,  and  never 
omitted  consulting  her  when  anything  troubled  him.  How  was  he 
to  account  to  her  for  this  change  of  trust,  when  she  saw  that  he 
was  in  a  dreadful  morbid  condition,  and  in  constant  alarm  at  every 
shadow  that  fell  across  his  path  ?  What  must  she  think  of  all  his 
actions,  which  could  not  help  coming  under  her  notice  ?  She 
would  suspect  him  of  some  wrong,  and  her  fears  would  magnify  his 
faults.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  making  his  wife  his  confidante  that 
he  felt  as  if  the  world  had  deserted  him  when  he  could  not  go  to 
her,  and  then  he  thought  of  her  disappointment  and  distress  when 
she  found  that  he  had  not  confided  his  troubles  to  her,  as  if  she 
were  unworthy  his  confidence  and  trust. 

It  took  Mrs.  Morton  several  hours  to  get  her  husband  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  tell  her  what  his  troubles  were.  He  felt  it  the  only  safe 
course  for  him  to  pursue,  but  he  did  not  tell  her  all— -only  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  a  great  breach  of  trust ;  that  money  put  into  his 
hands  years  ago  had  accumulated  so  that  he  owed  his  large  fortune 
and  present  position  to  it ;  that  there  were  persons  in  pursuit  of 
this  money  which  they  never  would  have  found  trace  of  but  for 
some  letters  that  were  stolen  from  him  that  evening ;  that,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  he  owed  his  fortune  to  the  money  intrusted  to 
his  care,  he  would  have  to  give  up  the  whole,  which  would  mean 
heggary  and  disgrace,  if  not  imprisonment ;  that  there  was  only  one 
hope  for  him  to  elude  or  buy  off  the  claimants,  which  was  to  make 
over  his  property  to  his  wife,  or  transfer  his  funds  to  Europe,  where 
he  could  live  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Mr.  Morton  never  once  thought  of  restitution.  '^  After  all 
these  years  of  hard  work,''  he  would  say,  *^  when  I  have  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  to  comfort  those  I  love,  it  would  be  death  to  me  to 
give  it  up  and  see  my  wife  and  children  beggars.''  He  never  troubled 
himself  about  the  two  helpless  women  whom  he  had  consigned  to 
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poverty  for  oyer  twenty  years,  while  lie  and  his  were  living  in  splen- 
dor on  what  rightfully  belonged  to  them. 

He  had  lost  all  sense  of  honor  as  far  as  this  money  was  con- 
cerned, and,  as  he  babbled  to  his  wife  abont  his  sorrows  and  tron- 
bles,  he  never  thought  what  daggers  he  was  thrusting  into  her  heart 
every  time  he  uttered  a  complaint  He  forgot  that  in  all  her  life 
she  had  never  heard  the  word  fraud  connected  with  his  name ;  he 
only  thought  of  the  fond  wife  who  would  soothe  him  and  pet  him 
when  he  was  sick  or  depressed,  and  never  looked  up  to  see  how  hor* 
ror-stricken  she  was. 

He  had  simply  told  her  he  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.  Had 
he  told  her  that  through  him  the  sweet  girl  who  had  been  lately 
under  his  roof  had  from  childhood  been  obliged  to  work  for  her 
livmg,  while  he  was  enjoying  her  wealth,  it  would  have  killed  her. 

As  Mrs.  Morton  listened  to  her  husband's  whinings  she  felt  as  if 
the  world  were  slipping  from  under  her.  She  could  not  speak. 
Her  throat  was  choked  with  something  she  thought  would  kill  her ; 
she  thought  she  should  die  on  the  spot.  The  scales  had  fallen  from 
her  eyes,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  love  and  confidence, 
she  found  herself,  aa  it  were,  on  an  arid  desert,  without  a  drop  of 
water  with  which  to  quench  her  thirst 

Mr.  Morton  raised  his  eyes  to  hers,  wondering  why  she  did  not 
speak.  Instead  of  the  sweet  face  he  had  loved,  he  saw  before  him 
a  woman  stricken  with  age,  her  face  rigid  with  pain,  her  eyes  dry 
and  burning  with  agony,  and  her  whole  expression  so  changed  that 
he  would  not  have  recognized  her  had  he  met  her  anywhere  else. 
She  looked  like  some  poor  creature  that  had  lost  everything  that 
was  worth  living  for,  and  had  been  stricken  with  loss  of  speech. 

She  opened  her  mouth,  but  no  sound  came  forth ;  she  appealed 
to  her  husband  with  her  eyes,  and  he  understood  her.  He  thought 
she  was  dying,  and  that  the  last  prop  was  about  to  be  knocked  from 
under  him.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  was  as  rigid  as  a 
corpse.  She  seemed  to  wish  to  say  something,  but  her  tongue  re- 
fused to  utter.  Her  eyes  looked  so  distressed  that  it  would  have 
been  a  blessing  to  see  her  shed  a  tear. 

Mr.  Morton  pressed  his  wife  to  his  bosom.  There  was  no  response, 
and  he  cried  in  agony,  "  Oh  1  wife  of  my  soul,  forgive  me  1  ** 

She  then  spoke  in  a  broken,  helpless  way,  ^'I  will,  but  give  up 
all,"  and  tears  came  to  her  relief.  He  had  not  told  her  half,  and^ 
now  that  the  fiat  had  gone  forth,  he  dared  not  tell  her  more ;  had 
she  known  all  his  sin  she  would  have  died  on  the  spot    She  blamed 
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herself  now  for  one  act  of  her  life — ^when  she  had  yielded  to  her 
husband's  importunities  in  a  case  where  she  felt  there  was  something 
wrong ;  yet  aJl  things  had  gone  as  he  said  they  woald^  a;nd  she  had 
become  reconciled  to  it  in  time. 

Bat  now  the  whole  effect  of  her  weakness  stood  out  before  her, 
and  she  felt  as  if  she  bore  half  his  sin.  She  forgave  him,  bat  with 
the  condition  that  he  should  giye  np  alL 

They  talked  together  long  and  earnestly,  and  Mrs.  Morton  led 
her  husband  to  kneel  down  and  pray  with  her,  and  made  him  prom- 
ise to  find  the  heirs  and  make  restitution. 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  he  knew  of  any  living  heirs,  and  in  his 
heart  was  still  devising  means  to  deceive  her,  although  he  felt  that 
he  would  never  again  see  in  her  the  cheerful  companion  that  had 
journeyed  with  him  for  so  many  years,  but  instead  a  broken-hearted 
woman  grown  old  before  her  time,  stricken  down  in  one  short  hour. 
Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Morton  'departed  for  New  York. 
He  went  directly  to  the  Battery,  and  hired  a  very  small  steamer  and 
went  off  in  her.  In  three  hours  he  reached  his  destination — a  farm- 
house near  the  shore,  prettily  situated  and  comfortably  furnished. 
There  were  ten  acres  of  good  land  attached  to  the  place ;  it  was 
stocked  with  a  horse,  a  cow,  and  everything  necessary  for  a  small 
pbce. 

Mr.  Morton  made  a  liberal  offer  to  the  owner  to  move  out  that 
day,  and  have  the  house  ready  for  new  occupants  by  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  offer  was  accepted.  Leaving  an  agent,  whom  he  had 
brought  from  New  York,  on  the  premises  to  attend  to  everjrthing, 
Mr.  Morton  returned  to  the  city,  keeping  the  little  steamer  in  his 
employ  for  the  next  day. 

He  went  from  the  Battery  to  the  house  where  Mrs.  Samson 
lived  in  John  Street,  and,  finding  that  lady  absent  and  not  expected 
back  for  an  hour,  he  sent  up  his  card  to  Mary,  who  came  down  to 
see  him.  He  took  Mary  by  the  hand,  which  he  had  never  done  but 
once  before.  Then  an  electric  shock  shattered  his  nerves ;  now  her 
hand  almost  burned  him  with  its  soft,  velvet  touch.  Mr.  Morton 
had  a  part  to  play,  and  he  determined  to  go  through  with  it.  He 
spoke  rapidly  and  nervously,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  ready  at  any 
moment  to  run  away. 

''I  come  on  two  errands.  Miss  Samson, '^  said  the  banker ;  ''you 
left  my  house  without  my  settling  with  you ;  do  me  the  favor  to 
accept  this  check  for  half  a  year's  salary ;  it  is  your  due." 

Marj  objected  to  receiving  pay  except  for  the  time  she  was  at 
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Morton  yilla,  but  lie  insisted  on  her  doing  so,  and  she  was  forced 
to  comply. 

''  You  will  want  it  all,  young  lady/'  he  said,  ''  and  I  come  now 
from  Mrs.  Morton,  who  loves  you  as  if  you  were  her  own  daughter, 
to  say  that  you  must  not  only  do  as  I  recommend,  and  as  she 
begs  you  to  do,  but  must  consider  her  your  almoner  for  the  future. 
I  have  painful  news  for  you.  Miss  Samson,  and  regret  to  be  the 
bearer  of  it.  So  many  unfortunate  events  occurred  at  Hawks* 
Boost  during  the  last  month  that  my  nerves  are  completely  shat- 
tered, and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  trouble.  I  am  a  poor  hand 
to  convey  bad  news,  but  I  must  tell  you,  first,  that  we  have  lost 
that  noble  gentleman.  Ware  Conrad,  who  died  at  Mrs.  Eton's  house 
three  days  ago  of  pyaemia  and  distress  of  mind.  His  venerable 
father  came  on  and  took  the  body  to  his  home  in  Virginia." 

Mary  was  very  much  shocked  at  this  news.  She  admired  and 
respected  Conrad,  and  thought  it  hard  he  should  die  so  young. 
She  had  heard  vague  rumors  of  his  connection  with  the  murder, 
and  even  while  lying  sick  in  bed  she  would  say,  ''  Oh,  no,  not  he  1 
He  could  not  do  such  a  deed  ;  he  is  too  kind."  She  did  not  know 
that  Conrad  had  been  sent  to  jail,  and  that  but  for  Mrs.  Eton's 
kindness  he  would  have  died  there. 

**  I  was  in  hopes,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  '^  that  with  Commander 
Conrad's  death  there  would  be  an  end  to  any  further  questions  con- 
cerning the  murder,  but  it  seems  the  law  must  have  a  victim. 
Conrad  was  no  sooner  dead  than  he  stood  acquitted  in  the  public 
mind,  and  they  commenced  looking  for  some  one  else  on  whom  to 
lay  the  charge  of  murder.  What  I  have  to  tell  you.  Miss  Samson, 
is  very  painful  for  me  to  utter,  and  for  you  to  hear."  He  looked 
steadily  at  Mary,  who  turned  pale  as  marble. 

'^What  could  he  mean? "she  thought;  ''why  that  ominous 
look?" 

''I  assure  you,"  continued  Mr.  Morton,  ''that  nothing  but  the 
kind  interest  Mrs.  Morton  takes  in  you,  and  a  regard  for  your 
safety,  would  have  induced  me  to  undertake  the  task  imposed  upon 
me.  Mrs.  Morton  would  have  come  with  me,  but  the  charge 
against  you  prostrated  her  completely,  and  I  left  her  in  a  very 
critical  condition.  'Go,'  she  said,  'and  remove  Mary  to  a  place 
of  safety.'" 

"Charge  against  met"  exclaimed  Mary,  gasping  for  breath. 
"  Take  me  to  a  place  of  safety  I "  she  said,  approaching  Mr.  Morton, 
trembling  in  every  limb.     "  Oh  I  tell  me,  Mr.  Morton,  what  it  is 
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with  which  I  am  charged^  for  I  am  as  innocent  of  any  fault  as  a 
babe.    Of  what  do  thej  accuse  me  ? 

'^  I  am  not  fit  for  such  a  mission  as  this,''  said  Mr.  Morton. 
'^My  dear  child,  you  must  help  me  to  be  courageous,  for  I  am  but 
a  nervous  invalid  at  best" 

''  Tell  me  at  once,  sir,  what  it  is  that  I  have  to  fear.  Oh,  that 
mother  or  Mr.  Bernard  were  here  I" 

At  the  mention  of  Mr.  Bernard  Mr.  Morton  started.  ''  Who 
is  Mr.  Bernard,  my  dear  ? ''  he  inquired. 

<'  My  guardian,  who  has  looked  after  me  from  childhood,  and 
with  whom  I  consult  before  doing  anything." 

''It  is  better  that  neither  your  mother  nor  guardian  should 
know  anything  of  this  matter,"  said  Mr.  Morton  ;  ''it  would  pain 
your  mother  so  much  to  hear  of  the  charge  that  is  made  against 
you.  Have  you  told  her  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  Ed- 
gar Lane's  murder  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mary,  "  I  kept  it  all  from  her,  for  fear  of  caus- 
ing her  pain." 

"  It  might  teU  against  you  if  it  were  known  that  you  had  kept 
the  story  of  the  murder  to  yourself ;  yet,  no  doubt,  it  would  hare 
greatly  distressed  Mrs.  Mary  Samson." 

"  My  mother's  name  is  Agnes,  sir,"  Mary  explained. 

Mr.  Morton  had  adroitly  found  out  what  he  wanted  to  know. 
He  was  satisfied  now  that  Mrs.  Samson  was  Agnes  Oale,  and  this 
her  daughter  Mary — a  &ct  of  which  he  had  been  almost  certain  for 
some  time. 

How  did  he  know  but  that  the  appearance  of  Mary  Gale— other- 
wise Samson — ^was  not  part  of  a  plot  to  bring  him  to  terms  P  Cer- 
tain it  was,  all  his  troubles  had  xsommenced  when  she  appeared, 
and  papers  that  had  lain  twenty  years  quietly  in  a  box  had  never 
been  troubled  till  her  arrival  at  his  house.  "Yet,"  he  said  to  him- 
self,'" she  looks  so  innocent,  I  maybe  mistaken  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
an  extraordinary  coincidence.  But,"  he  thought,  "who  in  the 
world  would  suspect  me,  yet  I  am  steeped  to  the  lips  in  crime  ?  No, 
III  trust  no  one ;  looks  are  not  to  be  relied  on."  So  he  made  up. 
his  mind  what  course  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Morton  had  brought  the  girl  now  to  a  point  where  she  was 
almost  beside  herself  with  fear  at  being  called  upon  to  answer  to  a 
serious  charge,  and  she  looked  at  Mr.  Morton  with  pleading  eyes, 
as  if  to  ask  him  to  explain  the  trouble. 

"  Miss  Samson,"  he  said,  "  remember  that  none  of  your  friends 
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at  Hawks'  Boost  could  erer  be  brought  to  belieye  anything  to  your 
discredit.  If  I  did  not  trust  in  you  implicitly^  I  would  not  be  here 
to  help  you ;  but  the  testimony  against  you  is  so  strong  and  so 
closely  woYen  that  it  will  require  all  the  power  of  your  friends  to 
extricate  you  from  that  which  threatens  you.  The  first  object  is  to 
get  you  remoYcd  to  a  place  where  you  can  lie  concealed,  and  avoid 
the  risk  of  being  arrested. '' 

Mary  sprang  forward  and  fell  on  her  knees  before  Mr.  Morton. 
''  Arrest  me,  sir  ?  "  she  cried,  raising  her  beautiful  eyes  piteously  to 
his ;  '^  what  have  I  done  that  any  one  could  arrest  me  ? '' 

''  Patience,  my  dear  Miss  Samson ;  listen  to  me.  Time  is  pre- 
cious. If  you  could  be  remored  out  of  the  way  for  a  little  while, 
until  your  friends  could  prepare  a  plan  of  defense  and  circumvent 
the  villains  who  are  plotting  against  you,  everything  would  pass  oS 
smoothly  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  world;  but  if  you 
should  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail,  no  matter  how  innocent 
you  might  be,  you  would  stand  half  condemned  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind." 

''But,  sir,''  exclaimed  Mary,  looking  horrified,  ''how  can  I  be 
imprisoned  when  I  have  done  no  wrong  ?  I  go  to  prison  I  That 
would  kill  my  mother;  it  would  be  the  worst  blow  we  ever  re- 
ceived.   May  Ood  in  his  mercy  protect  us  1 " 

"  Bemember,  Miss  Samson,"  resumed  Mr.  Morton,  "  that  yonr 
friends  don't  believe  a  word  against  you,  and  for  that  reason  they 
do  not  want  you  to  go  to  prison.  I  told  you  that  the  law  was  never 
satisfied  until  it  had  found  a  victim.  Death  removed  Oonrad  from 
the  clutches  of  the  law.  Few  believed  in  his  guilt,  or  believed  he 
was  on  the  ground  when  Edgar  Lane  was  murdered."  Mary  shud- 
dered. "You  ought  to  know,"  continued  Mr.  Morton  ;  "did  yim 
see  him  there  ?  " 

"No,  he  was  not  there." 

"  But  you  were.  The  situation  you  were  in  after  the  murder 
prevented  your  examination.  The  boy  Ohio  exonerated  you,  and 
the  murder  was  fixed  on  Commander  Conrad.  Now,  Chic  has  mys- 
teriously disappeared,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  therefore  can  not 
testify  in  your  favor,  and  a  strange  man  has  been  to  see  me  Tviio 
says  that  the  murder  was  committed — ^" 

Mary  sat  looking  at  Mr.  Morton  with  her  eyes  starting  out  of 
her  head ;  she  felt  that  something  dreadful  was  about  to  be  stated 
to  her,  but  she  could  not  imagine  what  it  was.  "  Speak,  sir,  for 
God's  sake  I "  she  said,  "and  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense  longer.^ 
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It  is  a  hard  thing  to  utter ;  but  think  how  it  will  distress  your  | 

mother  if  this  is  made  publio  ;  think  of  the  newspapers  parading 
the  news  in  their  columns  for  all  New  York  to  gloat  oyer — '  The 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  murderess  of  Edgar  Lane/ '' 

Mary  gaye  one  spring,  and  fell,  apparently  dead,  upon  the  floor. 
Mr.  Morton  thought  at  first  that  he  had  killed  her.  He  rushed  for 
water,  and  dashed  a  tumblerful  in  her  face.  ''No  use  of  otie 
dying,"  he  muttered,  ''  unless  they  both  go.  That's  the  only  thing 
that  will  free  me." 

He  waited  patiently  for  Mary  to  reyiye.  She  was  dazed,  and 
could  not  exactly  take  in  the  situation  at  first.  When  at  last  she 
came  fully  to  her  senses,  she  cried,  in  a  most  piteous  tone,  ''  Did 
you  say  that  they  would  arrest  me  as  a  murderess  ?  Is  it  Edgar 
Lane  they  say  I  murdered,  when  I  ran  to  saye  his  life  P  0  mother  1 
mother  I  this  will  break  your  heart  I "  And  she  sobbed  so  that  she 
could  not  speak. 

''  Now,  Miss  Samson,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  ''  don't  take  this  mat- 
ter so  seriously ;  it  all  rests  with  yourself  whether  any  ill  results 
wiU  come  to  you  from  this  charge.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  place 
jou  out  of  reach  of  arrest.  The  man  who  brings  the  charge  against 
you  is  doubtless  a  blackmailer,  who  expects  to  make  money  out  of 
the  transaction.  He  expects  a  large  sum  for  his  silence,  for  he 
could  weaye  together  a  tissue  of  lies  that  would  tell  strongly  against 
you.  I  see  all  the  misery  you  and  your  mother  would  haye  to  un- 
dergo ;  for,  eyen  if  acquitted,  you  would  not  be  exonerated.  This 
man's  tale  is  specious ;  he  has  told  it  to  me,  and,  though  I  know  it 
is  all  a  lie,  yet  he  would  impose  upon  a  jury.  Your  youth  and 
beauty  would  be  in  your  fayor,  and  no  money  would  be  spared  to 
relieye  you,  but  then  there  would  be  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
iu  a  dismal  jail ;  then  a  long  trial,  where  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
district  attorney  would  be  taxed  to  proye  you  the  murderess  of  Ed- 
gar Lane.  Months  would  pass  before  this  would  end.  Let  me 
place  you  out  of  the  reach  of  this  blackmailer ;  giye  me  time  to 
deal  with  him,  put  detectiyes  on  his  track,  so  that  I  can  run  him 
to  his  hole,  and  I  will  insure  that  no  charge  of  any  kind  will  eyer 
be  brought  against  you.  Your  mother  need  not  know  it  eyen  ;  all 
that  you  haye  to  do  is  to  tell  her  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  go 
away  for  a  time  in  concealment,  by  adyice  of  your  friends ;  that  you 
will  explain  all  to  her  when  you  arriye  at  your  place  of  destination. 
She  has  such  confidence  in  you  that  she  will  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  leaye  the  city,  and  in  three  hours  you  will  reach  your  destination 
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farm-house  overlooking  the  sea,  where  you  will  have  every  com- 
fort you  could  desire.  I  can  not  feel  easy  until  I  know  you  are 
away.  You  must  not  even  let  your  guardian  know,  and  there  must 
he  no  excitement  over  your  departure  ;  things  must  be  conducted 
as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  There  will  be  a  carriage  at  the  door 
for  you  and  your  mother  and  your  baggage  at  seven  o^clock  to-mor- 
row morning.  My  agent  will  come  with  the  carriage,  and  will 
conduct  you  to  the  place  where  you  are  to  reside  for  the  present. 
Now,  will  you  go,  or  must  we  resort  to  some  less  safe  expedient  to 
serve  you  ?  '* 

*'  I  am  in  your  hands,"  replied  Mary,  *'  to  do  with  as  you  please. 
My  guardian  has  gone  to  Boston,  and  will  not  be  back  for  a  week. 
I  have  no  one  to  consult  with  but  you,  and,  of  course,  will  be  guided 
by  your  counsel.    What  better  friend  could  I  have  ?" 

*'  None,"  said  the  banker,  ''  for  Mrs.  Morton  is  devoted  to  yon, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  affection  I  feel  for  you  myself.  Now,  I  have 
but  an  hour  to  reach  the  boat,  and  must  be  back  to  Hawks'  Boost 
to-morrow  to  meet  this  blackmailer  in  the  woods.  He  may  want  to 
rob  and  murder  me  for  what  I  know,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  be  pre- 
pared for  him.  Now,  good-by ;  leave  not  a  clew  behind  you.  Tell 
your  landlady  you  have  gone  to  visit  a  friend  in  the  country ;  but 
don't  fail  to  go  to  the  minute.  This  scoundrel  by  some  means  has 
your  address,  but  I  will  fool  him." 

Without  offering  his  hand,  Mr.  Morton  hurriedly  withdrew. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  Agnes  returned  from  her  daily  employ- 
ment, and  found  her  daughter  engaged  in  packing  trunks.  She 
had  studied  the  situation  after  Mr.  Morton's  departure,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  in  a  terrible  dilemma,  and  that  Mr. 
Morton's  advice  was  very  good.  She  thanked  God  that  she  had 
such  kind  friends  to  stand  by  her  in  her  hour  of  need.  What  Mrs. 
Morton  recommended  Mary  felt  must  be  for  the  best,  and,  although 
Mr.  Morton  had  by  no  means  impressed  her  as  favorably  as  his  wife, 
he  stood  too  high  in  the  community  for  her  to  doubt  him.  Indeed^ 
such  an  idea  never  entered  her  mind.  She  believed  in  him  as  im- 
plicitly as  if  he  had  been  an  angel  from  heaven,  and  determined  to 
obey  him  to  the  utmost  extent.  She  saw  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  preparation  necessary,  as  Mr.  Morton  had  mentioned  two  or 
three  months,  but  Mary  and  her  mother  were  used  to  hurried  pack- 
ing and  fleeing  from  unknown  enemies ;  so  when  Agnes  came  in 
she  found  her  daughter  in  her  room  with  the  trunks  all  open,  and 
articles  of  clothing  lying  about  on  the  chairs  and  sofa. 
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"  Why,  darling/'  exclaimed  her  mother,  "  what  are  you  doing  ? 
Are  we  going  a  journey,  ohild,  that  you  are  packing  these 
trunks  ?  " 

Mary  embraced  her  mother,  as  was  her  custom  even  if  they  had 
been  separated  but  an  hour.  **  Yes,"  she  answered,  '^  you  dear  old 
inquisitiye  mamma,  we  are  going  a  journey,  and  will  have  to  start 
early  to*morrow  morning.  That's  the  reason  I  am  commencing 
to  pack  now.  You  will  hare  so  many  other  things  to  do,  and 
this  is  my  department.  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  pack  trunks, 
while  I  am  as  strong  as  a  young  horse." 

^'  But  tell  me,  darling,  whither  are  we  going,  and  what  does  it 
all  mean  ?  " 

"My  own  darling  mamma,"  said  Mary,  ''have  you  sufficient 
confidence  in  me  to  trust  yourself  blindly  to  me,  and  let  me  take 
you  a  few  hoars'  journey  from  the  city,  without  your  asking  any 
qnestions  P  When  we  get  to  our  place  of  destination  I  will  tell 
you  eyerything.  At  present  I  will  only  say  that  I  am  acting  under 
the  advice  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  our 
safety.  You  know  we  have  some  secret  enemy,  mamma,  so  that  we 
can  not  even  bear  our  own  name.    Won't  you  trust  your  own  pet  ?  " 

''Yes,  darling,"  replied  Agnes,  "and  without  asking  a  ques- 
tion until  you  think  proper  to  enlighten  me.  It's  not  the  first  sud- 
den move  that  I  have  made.  My  life  has  been  one  of  alarms  and 
precipitate  journeys.  I  only  wish  all  this  mystery  was  cleared  up, 
and  that  we  could  settle  down  somewhere  in  peace." 

"  We  are  going  to  a  nice  farm,  darling  mamma— one  overlooking 
the  sea,  where  Mr.  Morton  tells  me  we  will  have  every  comfort, 
and  nothing  to  do  ;  so  I  am  packing  up  my  drawing-materials  and 
niusic-books.    There  may  be  a  piano  there." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  am  sure  that  this  is  some  very 
serious  matter,  and  you  are  trying  to  make  light  of  it  There  are 
traces  of  tears  on  your  cheeks.  You  could  not  conceal  from  me 
anything  of  a  serious  nature  to  save  your  life." 

"  Ah  1  darling  mamma,"  replied  Mary,  "you  do  not  know  what 
a  deceitful  child  I  can  be  when  I  choose.  I  have  concealed  several 
things  from  you  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  I  will  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  when  we  reach  the  farm-house,  and  never  have  a 
thought  apart  from  you  again." 

"  You  little  goosey,"  said  her  mother,  kissing  her,  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve yon  ever  had  a  thought  apart  from  me.  I  am  sure  if  you 
should  ever  lose  your  heart  to  some  fine  fellow,  that  I  should  be  the 
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first  one  jou  would  tell ;  jon  wouldn't  let  a  night  go  over  your 
head  without  confiding  it  to  me." 

Mary  bluBhed  deeply  at  her  mother's  remark,  but  as  she  leaned 
over  the  trunks  Agnes  did  not  notice  it.  ^'  Oh/'  said  Mary  to  her- 
self,  ^^  what  a  deceitful  girl  I  am  growing  to  be  I  I  shall  be  so  glad 
when  we  get  to  the  farm,  where  I  can  open  my  heart  to  mamma. 
I  know  she  will  forgiye  me  for  keeping  my  little  secret  to  myself. 
It  is  so  sweet  to  keep  such  a  secret  all  to  one's  self.  I  suppose  I  feci 
something  as  Columbus  did  when  he  discovered  a  new  world,  or  as 
the  Indian  did  who  first  saw  the  falls  of  Niagara ;  only  I  don't  be- 
lieye  there  is  anybody  in  the  world  that  lores  as  I  do.  I  am  sure  I 
can  safely  tell  mamma,  for  she  will  enter  into  all  my  feelings.  Mam* 
ma,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  packing,  but  you  must  not  forget 
that  you  haye  some  twenty-fiye  notes  to  write  to  your  pupils,  tell- 
ing them  that  necessity  compels  you  to  leaye  town,  and  that  you 
can  not  keep  your  engagements  for  this  quarter." 

"What!  for  the  quarter,  Mary?"  exclaimed  Agnes.  "How 
they  will  aU  grumble  and  say  it  is  an  imposition  I  and  that  they 
will  take  some  other  teacher,  forgetting  all  the  extra  hours  I  have 
giyen  them.  Ah,  me  I  but  this  is  a  hard  world,  darling ;  may  yoa 
neyer  be  compelled  to  buffet  against  it  as  I  haye." 

"  Won't  you  enjoy  looking  out  on  the  sea,  mamma,  after  be- 
ing cooped  up  here  in  the  city  for  so  long  a  time  ?  It  wiU  bring 
the  roses  back  to  those  pale  cheeks  of  yours.  You  will  gain  flesh, 
and  we  will  be  so  happy,"  and  Mary  went  on  with  her  packing, 
almost  forgetting  her  troubles  in  the  pleasurable  anticipation  of 
spending  some  time  with  her  mother  looking  out  upon  the  sea. 

They  merely  told  their  landlady  in  the  morning  that  they  were 
going  to  the  country  for  a  short  time,  and  would  write  when  about 
to  return.  Agreeably  to  Mr.  Morton's  instructions,  they  gaye  no 
clew  as  to  where  they  were  going. 

Precisely  at  seven  o'clock,  a  large  hack  drove  up  to  the  door. 
A  man  sat  beside  the  driver,  who  jumped  down,  ran  up-stairs,  and, 
picking  up  their  trunks,  soon  had  them  laahed  behind  the  carriage. 
The  ladies  then  entered,  and  the  vehicle  drove  to  Pier  No.  2,  North 
Biver,  where  a  small  steamer,  with  steam  up,  was  ready  to  start 

The  trunks  were  put  on  board ;  the  ladies  followed  with  Mr. 
Morton's  agent,  and  the  steamer  went  rapidly  down  the  boy.  It 
was  a  lovely  morning,  with  a  crisp  and  bracing  air. 

"Mamma,"  said  Mary,  "this  will  be  very  beneficial  to  you, 
and  I  want  but  one  thing  to  make  me  happy." 


^^r 
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OHAPTEE  XLVI. 

DBVIIiLB'S  ikpatuatiok. 

DuBiKG  Louise  Morton's  confinement  to  her  room^  Deville  did 
not  fail  to  call  twice  a  day  and  inquire  for  her,  and  on  each  oc- 
casion he  took  her  a  handsome  bouquet,  which  he  sent  up  with  his 
remembrance.  But  Louise  never  deigned  to  send  him  even  a  mes* 
sage  in  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness,  although  she  knew  that 
he  was  perhaps  the  only  person  that  gaye  her  a  kindly  thought. 

But,  on  the  day  before  the  family  were  to  leave  for  New  York, 
Louise  sent  word  to  Deville  that  if  he  would  wait  in  the  parlor  she 
would  come  down  and  see  him.  How  his  heart  beat  at  this  an- 
nouncement !  He  expected  nothing — ^he  felt  that  she  might  even 
treat  him  with  scorn,  trampling  on  his  feelings  as  she  had  so  often 
done  before,  or  play  with  him  as  women  like  her  do  with  men  whom 
they  wish  to  keep  in  chains,  dangling  around  them  just  to  feed 
their  vanity.  There  are  plenty  of  such  women  whose  delight  it  is 
to  keep  men  under  their  dominion,  feeding  them  with  false  hopes, 
and  leading  them  on  to  destruction.  Such  women  are  like  the 
wretches  that  raise  false  lights  on  shore  to  lure  a  vessel  to  destruc- 
tion among  the  breakers. 

When  Louise  entered  the  parlor,  Deville  was  struck  dumb  at  the 
sight  of  her  beauty.  She  was  dressed  with  evident  care,  yet  with 
abandon^  and  looked  the  embodiment  of  voluptuousness.  She  had 
adopted  every  artifice  that  would  beguile  a  man's  senses  and  bring 
hitai  to  her  feet.  Her  beautiful  arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulders, 
and  with  her  bare  neck  and  shoulders  she  displayed  a  voluptuous 
bast.  There  was  only  the  slightest  semblance  of  a  net  gauze  thrown 
over  her  charms.  Her  paleness  only  added  to  her  beauty,  while  the 
quivering  flames  of  passion  seemed  to  dart  from  her  eyes,  consum- 
ing all  Q}>on  whom  they  looked. 

Deville  bowed  his  head  as  she  approached,  and  felt  her  breath 
u}>on  his  cheek  before  he  dared  to  gaze  upon  so  much  beauty. 

Louise  touched  his  arm.  ^^Do  you,"  she  said,  ^'love  me  as 
much  as  this,  that  you  should  risk  losing  the  friendship  of  those 
who  scorn  me  ?  " 

**  HaTe  I  ever  failed  in  my  devotion  to  you  ? "  he  inquired. 
''Have  I  not  always  come  to  you  when  permitted,  and  gone  away 
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when  yon  bid  me  depart  ?  Haye  I  liyed  for  anything  except  to  please 
you  ?  " 

"  If  yon  had  a  pet  bird,"  said  Lonise,  "  and  saw  it  fly  to  the 
bosom  of  another,  would  you  not  try  to  lure  it  back  ?  " 

^'  Not  unless  it  would  come  back  willingly.  I  would  trust  it  to 
know  who  loved  it  best,  but,  if  it  really  did  not  love  me,  it  would 
be  just  as  well  it  should  go  to  another.  If  it  came  back  tired  and 
hungry,  I  would  care  for  it,  and  take  it  to  my  heart  again  if  it  de- 
sired to  nestle  there." 

'^  When  you  saw  me  fluttering  around  a  trap  baited  with  tempt- 
ing food,"  said  Louise,  "why  did  you  not  put  forth  your  hand  and 
pull  me  back  ?  Why  did  you  let  me  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ? 
If  you  lored  me  as  you  hare  professed  to  do,  why  did  you  not  look 
after  me  and  try  to  lure  me  back  ?  Why  let  that  man,  with  his  aits 
and  snares,  his  wiles  and  graces,  tempt  me  to  be  faithless  to  you  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  the  story  of  Eye's  weakness,  whom  Satan  be- 
guiled from  her  husband's  side  by  the  offer  of  the  forbidden  fmit  P 
There's  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  allegory  than  most  people  imagine. 
Woman  is  a  xeak  vessel,  easily  lured  from  the  path  of  duty ;  man 
owes  it  to  her  to  use  all  the  power  of  his  love  to  bring  her  back 
again. 

"  If  he  has  failed  in  anything  he  should  redeem  himself  at  once 
in  her  eyes.  You  are  the  cause  of  all  my  troubles.  I  was  simply 
polite  to  Conrad,  and  you  turned  your  back  upon  me  and  avoided 
me.  It  was  as  much  as  if  you  had  said,  '  You  must  not  be  polite 
to  a  stranger  in  your  father's  house.' " 

"But — ^"  interrupted  Deville. 

"  What  was  I,"  continued  Louise,  without  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption, "but  a  young  girl  just  launched  upon  the  world,  flattered 
with  attentions,  and  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  the  pleasures  of  tiie 
world  to  tie  myself  for  life  to  a  man  whom  I  had  only  known  six 
months  ?  Were  you  not  willing  that  I  should  see  it  I  could  fly  ? 
I  had  never  trimmed  my  feathers  to  see  if  I  could  breast  the  gale. 
I  had  spent  my  life  flitting  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  and 
watching  the  beauties  of  the  parterres.  I  saw  above  the  hedge  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  world,  with  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and 
a  subtle  Satan  at  my  side  tempting  ;me  to  roam  the  world  with  him, 
to  climb  the  mountain-tops,  and  behold  the  world  lying  at  my 
feet  Did  you,  seeing  all  this,  try  to  snatch  your  pet  bird  back 
from  the  abyss  into  which  she  was  falling?" 

^^  My  Ood  1 "  exclaimed  Deville,  "  am  I  then  so  much  to  blame  ? 
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Would  yon  have  permitted  me  to  utter  a  single  word  of  warning  ? 
How  conld  I  warn  you  against  one  whom  I,  in  common  with  eyery- 
body  else,  considered  a  paragon  of  a  man,  and  our  superior  in  all 
that  would  go  to  please  a  woman's  heart  ?  " 

^*  How  little  you  know  of  a  woman's  heart,  to  think  it  could  be 
won  by  such  a  i>opin  jay — a  man  of  shallow  intellect  and  incessant 
talkl  You  may  often  haye  noticed  as  churches  empty  out  how 
much  faster  people  escape  the  emptier  the  church  becomes.  The 
grain  runs  faster  through  the  hopper  when  the  quantity  is  small. 
A  man  that  talks  much  must  say  foolish  things ;  but  teU  me,  De- 
▼ille,  if  you  saw  your  pet  dog  going  with  another  sportsman,  .would 
you  not  whistle  him  back  ? '' 

''He  might  be  far  beyond  the  sound  of  my  yoice.  If  I  noticed 
him,  perhaps  he  would  stretch  his  legs,  and  then  run  home  to  me. 
I  would  always  caress  him  when  he  came  back.'' 

''Ah  I  yes,  but  why  let  him  run  and  risk  haying  his  skin  torn 
with  thorns,  his  feet  maimed  with  briers  P  Look  at  this  poor 
hand,  all  cut  and  rent.    I  owe  eyen  this  to  you  I " 

He  knelt  before  her  and  took-  the  wounded  hand  in  his,  touch- 
ing it  reverently  with  his  lips.  "  Poor  hand  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  for 
eyery  thorn  thaf  s  pierced  you  and  eyery  drop  of  blood  that's  spilt, 
FU  shed  a  thousand  from  my  loying  heart  I  '* 

"Ah  1  yes,"  she  said,  "now  you  haye  seen  the  mischief  you 
have  done  I  But  wonld  you,  two  weeks  ago,  seeing  a  yiper  coiling 
itself  and  ready  to  strike  its  fangs  into  my  heart,  haye  risen  and 
killed  the  reptile?" 

"Ton  can  not  apply  such  a  name  to  him,"  said  DeyiUe. 
"If  a  reptile  gets  in  one's  path  it  is  easy  to  step  aside." 

"Cold,  calculating  maul"  exclaimed  Louise,  "you  haye  not 
the  courage  to  driye  the  snake  away  I  How  could  you  expect  me 
to  give  my  most  yaluable  possession — ^my  heart — to  you,  when  you 
had  not  s^ngth  of  will  to  claim  your  own  ?    You  neyer  loyed  me  ! " 

"By  all  that's  sacred  in  heayen  or  holy  on  earth,"  exclaimed 
DeyiUe,  "  I  neyer  loyed  any  woman  but  you.  You  are  part  of  my 
life,  and  I  will  loye  you  until  death  takes  my  soul  from  earth.  I 
would  wed  you  if  you  had  a  thousand  sins  to  answer  for,  and  had 
all  the  world  against  you.  I'd  condone  a  million  crimes,  had  you 
committed  them,  so  that  I  could  only  call  you  mine.  I'd  run  a 
tilt  against  the  world  in  arms,  so  that  I  could  win  you  in  the  end." 

"And  would  you  trample  under  foot  any  one  who  treated  me 
with  scorn  ?   You'ye  strength  of  arm  enough  to  do  the  wonders  that 
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Samson  did,  but  have  you  the  spirit  to  set  the  world's  opinion  at 
defiance?'' 

'^  Lonise/'  he  exclaimed,  *^  what  do  yon  take  me  for  ?  In  all 
the  time  I  have  known  you  I  have  had  but  one  ambition — ^that  was 
to  gain  your  lore.  When  I  thought  you  indifferent  and  fancied  I 
was  a  bore  to  you,  I  kept  out  of  your  way  until  my  company  should 
be  more  acceptable." 

**  Do  you  think  that  a  general  should  desert  the  field  of  battle 
simply  because  the  enemy  unfurls  his  flag  ?  Ought  not  a  man  to 
contend  for  the  loye  he  desires  as  well  as  for  any  other  object  in 
life  ?  If  you  were  contending  with  another  for  a  prize,  and  that 
prize  my  lore,  would  you  give  up  the  contest  because  you  were 
foolish  enough  to  think  I  smiled  on  the  other  man  ?  The  fact  is,  I 
was  pleased  with  Oommander  Conrad  until  I  found  he  was  desti- 
tute of  principle.  He  offered  me  an  insult  which  I  resented,  and 
when  he  came  whining  to  me  about  an  affront  he  bad  received 
from  poor  Edgar  Lane,  I  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder.  Every  word 
I  swore  to  before  the  coroner's  jury  was  true  to  the  best  of  my  belieL 
He  could  not  take  any  one's  hand  there  because  his  was  stained 
with  blood." 

''But  the  affidavit  he  signed  before  a  magistrate,"  said  Deville — 
'*  how  do  you  reconcile  that  ?  " 

''A  man  who  will  try  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  a  young  girl," 
said  Louise,  ''will  lie ;  a  man  who  commits  murder  will  readily 
commit  perjury  to  save  the  honor  of  his  family  name  ;  it  is  the  least 
he  could  do  for  them.     But  do  you  doubt  me  still  ?  " 

"  Doubt  you  t  Never  1  I  would  believe  you,  no  matter  what  the 
world  might  say ;  you  could  commit  no  wrong  in  my  eyes,  and 
even  if  you  should  commit  murder,  I  would  count  it  a  virtue  in 
you." 

"  Then,"  said  Louise,  "  there  is  my  hand,  and  I  am  yours  for 
ever.  I  will  trifle  with  your  feelings  no  more,  and  I  ask  you  to 
forgive  me  for  forgetting  even  for  an  instant  your  devotion.  The 
bird  may  stray  from  its  mate  for  a  season,  but  the  sight  of  the 
hawk  will  frighten  it  back  again  to  the  one  tiiat  can  protect  it" 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  imprinted  on  her  lips  the  first 
kiss  of  love.  Louise  shuddered  as  she  received  it.  It  seemed  to 
her  like  the  corpse  of  the  kisses  she  once  so  loved,  but  there  vras 
nothing  else  left  her  to  do.  J 

And  Deville  believed  all  she  told  him.  Could  he  but  have  looked 
into   that  faithless  bosom,  which  would  not  even  be  true    to 
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him  in  prosperity,  and  would  certainly  be  false  to  him  in  adversity  1 
The  first  shock  of  winter  and  her  love  wonld  take  wings,  and  she 
wonld  langh  at  his  misery  while  singing  in  the  gilded  cage  of  some 
wealthy  paramour. 

But  Deyille  was  at  last  happy,  and  could  bid  defiance  to  the 
misfortunes  of  life.  Louise  told  him  he  must  go  now,  for  she  was 
nervous  and  weak,  and  had  braced  herself  for  the  interview.  Once 
more  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  once  more  she  shuddered ; 
but  Deville  knew  it  not,  as  with  elastic  step,  and  heart  beating 
with  such  joy  as  he  had  never  known  before,  he  left  her  presence. 

''It  is  over,"  said  Louise  when  he  had  departed.  ''It  is  the 
best  I  can  do.  The  world  scorns  me ;  Deville  adores  me.  He  has 
wealth,  and  will  help  me  work  out  my  revenge,  if  I  need  him ; 
but  oh,  my  God  1  he  is  not  my  king,  for  whom  I  would  have 
died.  There  is  no  passion  in  his  eye,  for  he  loves  me  for  quali- 
ties I  never  possessed.  But  he  will  not  hate  me  when  he  knows 
my  crimes ;  he  would  love  me,  no  matter  if  I  were  covered  with 
sin.     Now  let  me  see  who  will  treat  me  with  scorn  I '' 

The  middle  of  November  found  the  Mortons  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Morton  was  again  at  his  post  in  his  banking-house,  placid  as  a 
summer's  sea.  No  one  to  look  at  him  would  suppose  that  his  soul 
was  afflicted  with  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  When  he  sat  at  his 
desk  he  felt  all  the  time  as  if  an  officer  of  the  law  was  about  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  him.  Calm  as  he  was  to  the  outside  world,  his  life 
at  home  was  a  hell  to  him.  The  sight  of  his  wife's  pallid  face,  dim 
eyes,  and  shrunken  form  was  a  source  of  perpetual  agony.  When  he 
tried  to  soothe  her  she  would  say,  in  piteous  tones,  "Give  up  all 
and  let  ns  be  happy.  It  is  shameful  to  be  living  on  the  property  of 
others  !''  She  little  dreamed  to  whom  the  money  belonged ;  had 
she  done  so  she  would  have  died. 

"  I  am  seeking  the  heirs,"  Mr.  Morton  would  answer  to  her  en- 
treaties ;  "they  shall  receive  what  is  theirs  to  the  last  penny.  We 
will  go  away  quietly  and  live  on  the  little  that  we  shaU  have  re- 
maining." 

" Let  us  do  so,"  she  would  say  ;  "I  can  not  live  in  this  way. 
Mine  is  more  than  half  the  sin  for  yielding  as  I  did." 

The  Morton  house  was  closed  to  general  visitors,  for  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton's ill  health  prevented  her  receiving  company,  and  vague 
rumors  of  affairs  at  Hawks'  Boost  contributed  to  keep  people  away. 
Deville  was  about  the  only  gentleman  who  visited  the  house,  and 
he  because  generally  regarded  as  the  accepted  lover  of  Louise. 
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Deyille  bad  informed  George  May  of  the  result  of  his  interview 
with  Louise.  "You  are  welcome  to  her,  old  boy,"  said  May.  "I 
shall  love  her  all  my  life,  but  am  glad  it  is  you  instead  of  me.  I 
could  not  feel  happy  if  you  were  gnawing  your  vitals  out,  and  I 
the  accepted  lover.  It  is  better  as  it  is.  I  will  go  away.  My 
profession  will  give  me  occupation,  and  I  hope  foigetfulness.  Per- 
haps death  will  come  and  end  me  and  my  disappointments." 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

A  CASE  OF  KISTAEEK  IDENTITT. 

The  day  after  Yere  Saye's  arrival  at  Mr.  Etons'  cottage  (George 
May  rose  early  to  take  a  walk  and  enjoy  the  morning  air. 

May  had  spent  the  previous  evening  at  Mrs.  Eton's,  and  watched 
Yere  Saye  and  Flossy  as  they  came  into  the  parlor  from  off  the 
porch.  There  was  joy  in  Flossy's  eye  that  she  could  not  conceal, 
though  Yere  Saye  was  as  calm  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from  the  tea- 
table.  Flossy  sat  down  near  Mrs.  Eton,  glancing  timidly  at  her 
lover.  Life  to  her  at  that  moment  seemed  like  a  dream  which  ful- 
filled all  her  highest  aspirations.  She  had  embarked  on  the  stream 
in  her  frail  boat — the  Hope — and  in  her  warm  imagination  the 
swift  current  was  carrying  her  on  to  Elysian  Fields. 

George  May  was  the  fiist  to  notice  the  joy  that  illumined  her 
countenance.  It  made  him  feel  sad  to  think  that  Flossy  had  fallen 
to  this  large  Englishman's  lot,  who,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  not 
appreciate  her.  May  had  half  loved  Flossy  at  times,  and,  when  his 
heart  was  heavy  with  sorrow  at  the  coldness  of  Louise,  he  would 
long  to  turn  to  the  heart  of  Flossy. 

But,  though  Flossy  always  welcomed  May  with  a  smile,  she 
never  did  anything  to  encourage  him  to  think  of  her  except  as  a 
sister.  Flossy  knew,  or  had  been  told  often,  that  May  was  Louise's 
property,  and  she  would  no  more  have  dared  to  intrude  on  her  pre- 
serves than  a  poacher  would  have  entered  a  forbidden  park  where 
every  tree  covered  the  body  of  an  armed  keeper. 

May  had  generally  found  her  in  company  with  Yere  Saye — *'the 
huge  leviathan,"  as  he  called  him — '^  reclining  at  the  foot  of  a  lily,'* 
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and,  not  wishing  to  be  df^  trop,  he  would  walk  away,  half  enyying 
the  Englishman  the  loye  this  sweet  girl  seemed  to  bear  him. 

May  wandered  listlessly  along  this  antnmn  morning  toward  the 
great  oak,  where  he  intended  to  rest.  He  was  passing  the  stable 
where  Patrick  O'Donahne,  Mr.  Morton's  coachman,  was  washing  a 
magnificent  pair  of  dark-bay  carriage-horses.  O'Donahne  remoyed 
his  hat,  and,  ducking  his  head  with  a  gesture  intended  for  a  bow, 
said,  '*  The  top  of  the  momin'  to  you,  Misther  May,  and  it's  yer- 
self  that's  a  godsind  to  sore  eyes ;  an'  it's  a  life-time  since  I  seen 
yer  honor  ter  spake  ter  yer,  an  sure  I  gloried  in  the  way  yer  rode 
that  harse  t'other  day,  an'  says  I  to  Mike  Flaherty,  '  It's  himself 
can  do  it  better  nor  any  man  I  ever  seen,'  an'  may  yer  honor  never 
stand  in  nade  oy  a  harse  as  can  bate  the  whole  uniyerse,  that's  my 
wish  from  the  bottom  of  me  heart." 

'*  You  are  flattering  me,  Pat,  this  morning,"  said  May,  "  but 
thank  you  all  the  same;  and  here's  something  to  drink  my 
health." 

*'  Thank  yer,  sir,"  said  Patrick,  "  an'  if  I  don't  drink  yer  health 
until  I  can't  see,  I'll  go  back  to  ould  Ireland  and  liye  on  butter- 
milk. Mr.  May,"  continued  Patrick,  "  could  I  depind  on  you  to  giye 
me  a  bit  of  adyice,  for  I'ye  somethin'  on  me  conscience  that  won't 
laye  me  slape,  an'  there's  no  Catholic  praste  up  here,  an'  diyil  a  one 
do  I  know  to  whom  I  can  tell  a  grate  saycret.  If  it  was  not  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  known  at  oust,  I  could  wait  until  I  git 
back  to  New  York ;  but  I  must  tell  it  soon,  or  I'll  be  too  late,  an' 
there'll  be  the  diyil  to  pay." 

**I  should  feel  highly  honored  with  your  confidence,  Patrick," 
replied  May,  "  but  I  hope  it's  not  a  long  story,  for  I  want  to  take 
a  walk  this  morning,  it  is  so  pleasant." 

*' Ah !  yis,  sir,"  said  Patrick,  **  this  is  beautiful  weather,  thanks 
be  to  the  saints  for  it ;  an'  I'll  just  be  bold  enough  to  say,  Misther 
May,  that  I  pity  the  man  who  can  take  his  walk  on  such  a  momin', 
the  beautiful  trees,  red  and  gold,  and  the  grass  green  under  his 
feet,  and  the  turf  as  bootiful  as  iyer  I  seen  in  ould  Ireland.  An' 
the  birds  singin'  on  the  trees,  an'  the  beautiful  sky  lookin'  down  on 
us,  an'  the  mountain  strames  runnin'  along  to  the  grate  riyer,  tink- 
ling their  swate  music,  an'  iyerything  else  in  harmony ;  an'  who  is 
there  that  has  any  religion  but'll  see  in  all  this  an  intelligince 
greater  than  iyer  belonged  to  man,  an'  that  God  an'  his  son  an'  all 
the  saints  haye  put  their  hands  upon  all  these  things  created  for  us, 
an'  divil  take  the  man  that  thinks  otherwise.    I  wouldn't  be  in  his 
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place  for  a  Bhip-load  ov  ther  best  pertaties  that  iver  come  from  oold 
Ireland." 

May  looked  at  the  coachman  in  astonishment  on  hearing  these 
fine  sentiments  so  well  expressed,  "  Why,  Patrick,"  said  he,  "yon 
are  a  poet." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  may  be,  sir,"  said  Patrick,  "but  I  be- 
lieve in  God's  marcies,  an'  try  to  do  what's  right,  an'  for  that  rason 
I  stopped  yer  honor  this  maming  ter  ay  my  say  till  ye." 

**  Say  on,  my  good  fellow  ;  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  hear?" 

"Te'll  mind  Mr.  Yere  Saye,  yer  honor,  that  foine  gintleman  as 
is  coortin'  the  beautiful  Miss  Flossy,"  said  Patrick,  straightening 
himself  up  after  giving  his  horses  a  flourishing  rubbing.  "Be 
quiet,  Topsy,  till  I  talk  to  the  gintleman,  an'  if  yer  snort  round 
that  fashion  I'll  bang  yer  tail  an'  let  the  flies  have  a  chance  at  ye. 
Well,  Misther  May,  he  is  a  foine-made  man,  an'  handsome  at  that, 
but,  sir,  it's  not  all  goold  that  glistens.  I  know  that  at  him  that 
wouldn't  do  him  any  good  if  I  tould  it.  An'  if  he  knew  what  I 
know  at  him,  he'd  break  ivery  bone  in  my  body  wid  dose  big  fists 
av  his,  an'  den  trow  me  over  the  clifts." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Patrick,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 
said  May.  "  Speak  out,  or  say  nothing  at  all.  How  dare  you  hint 
anything  against  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Yere  Saye's  standing  in  soci- 
ety— a  gentleman  of  the  best  English  family  ?  " 

Patrick  approached  nearer  to  May.  "Did  ye  ever  notice  a 
tiger,  sir,"  he  inquired,  "  lyin'  in  a  cage  wid  his  companions,  an' 
see  how  sleek  an'  butiful  it  was  ?  an'  did  ye  notice  when  his  temper 
was  up  how  he  would  try  to  get  a  chance  at  his  keeper  to  tear  him  ? 
Well,  sir,  that's  the  kind  of  gintleman  Mr.  Yere  Saye  is,  an*  he's 
been  used  to  the  company  of  tigers,  an'  I  feel  in  duty  bounded  to 
tell  you  all  I  know  uv  him  if  ye  knock  me  down  the  next  minute. 
I  know  I'll  have  to  run  away  an'  hide  meself  in  the  four  comers 
ov  the  wurreld,  but  I'll  tell  yer  what  I  know  for  the  sake  ov  that 
swate  young  lady  who  is  goin'  to  destruction  if  she  looks  on  him 
with  favor." 

"  Speak  out,  Patrick,"  said  May,  "and  tell  me  at  once  what  all 
this  means ;  for  if  you  are  endeavoring  to  hurt  the  gentleman's 
reputation,  it  will  fare  badly  with  you.  You  might  as  well  throw 
yourself  off  the  cliffs  into  the  Hudson." 

"  An'  well  I  know  that,  sir,"  answered  Patrick,  "an'  all  I  ask  at 
you  is  that  you'll  not  betray  me,  but  protect  me  ef  yer  convinced  I 
am  right" 
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"  That  I  will/'  said  May ;  "  but  tell  me  at  once  what  you  have 
to  say  about  this  gentleman^  and  if  it  is  slander,  remember  that  I 
will  see  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  dealt  out  to  you/' 

"  Ay  coorse,  sir,  av  coorse ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Vere 
Saye  isn't  a  gintleman  at  all — he's  an  escaped  conyict.  I  knowed 
him  the  day  he  come  down  to  the  stable  wid  the  ponies  and  phae- 
ton, an'  I'ye  done  scarce  a  ha'porth's  worth  of  work  since  lookin' 
after  him.  If  ye'ye  a  doubt  ay  him,  ask  him  to  let  you  look  at  his 
arrum  aboye  the  elbow,  an'  ye'U  see  what'll  look  as  much  like  a 
mouse  as  ef  it  was  a  mouse.    It  might  desaye  a  cat." 

May  had  formed  no  idea  what  revelation  Patrick  was  about  to 
make,  but  he  never  dreamed  of  anything  like  this.  For  a  moment 
he  was  speechless  with  astonishment,  and,  when  speech  returned  to 
him,  he  said,  "  You  scoundrel,  if  you  don't  prove  this  to  me  I'll 
have  you  sent  to  prison  for  life." 

Patrick  stood  looking  at  May,  but  showed  no  anger.  "  An'  yer 
right,  Misther  May,"  he  replied,  "an'  I'll  go  straight  to  the  pini- 
tintiary  wid  yer  if  I  don't  prove  all  I  say.  An'  wasn't  I  sax  months 
in  the  dock  at  Toulon  whin  he  belonged  to  the  chain-gang,  an' 
wasn't  his  number  32  ?  An'  wasn't  he  transported  for  murther,  an* 
didn't  I  see  him  ivery  day,  for  the  rason  I  was  in  the  same  predica- 
mint  meself  ?  An'  I  wouldn't  tell  yer  honor  that  if  it  wasn't  to  save 
the  young  leddy  from  shame." 

"  You  a  conyict  ?  "  said  May,  still  more  astonished.  "  And  do 
you  expect  me  to  believe  a  story  like  this,  coming  from  such  a 
source?" 

'*  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  ef  I  was  a  convict  it  was  agin  my  will.  I  was 
innocent  as  the  child  unborn  of  any  wrongdoing,  an'  was  finally  re- 
leased and  sint  off  wid  flyin'  colors,  God  and  the  saints  be  praised ; 
but  mind  ye,  Misther  May,  I  saw  this  would-be  gintleman  ivery 
day  while  I  was  there,  an'  he  escaped  jist  before  I  left,  an'  the 
Frinch  govemmint  offered  a  thousind  francs  for  to  catch  him. 
Och  1  I'll  niver  forget  the  foine  crater,  an'  how  the  Frinch  officers 
used  to  come  out  an'  see  him  lift  the  four-hunder-pound  stones  an' 
walk  off  wid  'em  as  aisy  as  you  would  carry  your  ridin'-whip." 

"  What  have  you  to  sustain  your  charge  ?  "  said  May. 

"Let  him  roll  up  his  shirt-slave,"  replied  Patrick,  "an'  if  he 
haan't  the  picter  ov  a  mouse  jist  above  the  elbow,  thin  I'm  a  liar, 
that's  all." 

"Have  you  seen  that  mouse  since  you  met  Mr.  Vere  Saye 

here  ?  " 
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'^  "Noy  sir,  I  hayen't,  but  that  makes  no  dijSerence ;  it's  there,  an 
he  won't  dare  to  show  that  arram«'' 

'*  Nonsense  I  '^  said  May,  *'  this  is  some  hallaeination ;  you  are 
as  crazy  as  a  March  hare,  and  my  advice  is  that  you  get  into  a  luna- 
tic-asylum as  soon  as  possible." 

**  An'  is  it  a  lunatic-asylum  ye'd  be  puttin'  me  into,  Misther 
May,  whin  I'm  only  tryin'  to  save  Miss  Flossy  from  a  fate  that 
would  make  yer  heart  blade  ?  " 

''  What  am  I  to  do  about  all  this,  Patrick  ? "  said  May.  ''Here 
you  are  confessing  that  you've  been  a  convict,  and  bringing  a  charge 
against  an  English  gentleman  that  he  was  a  fellow-prisoner  in  the 
galleys  at  Toulon.  Who  will  believe  such  a  statement  ?  Mr.  Vere 
Saye  is  evidently  a  man  of  means,  and  would  crush  you  as  he  would 
a  reptile,  and  you  would  receive  sympathy  from  no  one.  The  mere 
fact  that  you  have  been  a  convict  would  prevent  any  one  from  be- 
lieving you." 

"But,  Misther  May,"  said  Patrick,  "I'll  tell  ye  how  it  was  I 
was  convicted.    I  druv  a  carriage  for  Misther  Somers,  an  English 
gintleman  livin'  in  Paris,  an'  one  night,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
in',  I  was  waitin'  for  my  masther  at  the  door  ov  a  gamblin'-hell,  whin 
a  young  gintleman  comes  down  the  steps  ov  the  house,  an',  as  he 
started  down  the  strate,  I  see  two  min  jump  out  ov  an  alley  and 
knock  him  down  and  were  proceedin'  to  rob  him.    I  left  me  harses 
an'  ran  to  help  him,  an'  wid  me  whip-handle  I  struck  wan  ov  the 
divils  acrass  the  ear,  an'  hit  de  odder  wid  me  fist,  whin  th^y  both  tuk 
to  their  hales.    I  stooped  to  hilp  the  gintleman  up,  but  he  wasn't 
much  stunned,  and  came  to,  sazin'  me  by  de  trote  and  cryin'  mur- 
ther,  an'  in  less  than  no  time  de  perliee  had  me,  an'  de  young 
man  was  a  swearin'  as  it  was  me  as  had  knocked  him,  cos  he  was 
struck  from  behint  an'  niver  see  the  fellers  as  hit  bim.    The  blood 
was  flowin'  from  a  gash  on  his  head,  an'  blood  was  on  the  handle 
ov  my  whip,  an'  divil  a  bit  would  they  belave  me  story,  so  I  was 
locked  up  in  prison.    Oirly  next  momin'  Misther  Somers  called 
at  the  perlioe-station  an'  found  me  up  before  the  prefect,  an'  the 
young  man  swearing  agin  me,  an'  givin'  sich  evidince  dat  it 
was  all  day  wid  me.    Misther  Somers  he  give  me  the  best  carack- 
ter  in  the  wurruld,  but  it  was  no  use ;  they  handed  me  over  to 
de  commissary  of  perliee,  an'  I  was  sint  before  de  Court  of  As- 
sizes.   Dey  found  me  guilty  ov  tryin'  to  rob  de  young  gintieman. 
and  sintinced  me  to  the  galleys  for  tree  years.    There's  where  I  first 
met  Misther  Vere  Saye,  as  they  calls  him,  an'  maybe  he'll  know  me 
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now,  alihongh  I  am  ohanged  a  good  deal  in  eight  years ;  I  was  thin 
only  twinty-wan^  widout  a  hair  on  me  face." 

Bat  how  did  yon  get  away  from  the  hulks  ? ''  asked  May. 
Well^  sir^  sax  months  after  my  conyiction  the  two  min  as 
knocked  the  yonng  gintleman  down  was  taken  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting a  burglary,  bad  lock  to  'em ;  thin  the  diyils  did  me  a  good 
tom^  for  they  declared  I  was  innocent  oy  the  attempt  to  rob.  The 
British  Minister  tuk  the  matter  in  hand,  an'  I  was  let  loose  an' 
sint  back  to  Paris  in  the  diligince,  instid  oy  traYelin'  on  fut  wid  a 
oulrthroat  Frinchman  shackled  to  me ;  an'  the  only  good  he  iyer  did 
me,  I  nsed  to  sleep  on  him  at  night,  because  I  was  so  much  the 
stronger.  He  was  a  little  diyil  that  had  robbed  an'  murthered  his 
grandmother." 

Patrick  here  went  into  the  stable  and  returned  with  a  box. 
'' Here,  Misther  May,"  said  he,  ''are  me  papers,  which  wiU  giye  ye 
a  history  oy  all  these  matters,  wid  a  letter  from  de  British  Minister 
an'  from  Misther  Somers  certifyin'  to  my  character  an'  the  diyil 
knows  what  all.  Bade  me  papers,  sir,  an'  see  if  yer  think  Patrick 
O'Donahue  a  Yile  oonyict  afther  that  I " 

May  carefully  examined  the  documents  while  O'Donahue  at- 
tended to  his  stable  duties.  ''  Take  heed  to  ye,  Topsy,  ye  jade," 
he  said,  talking  to  his  faYorite  horse ; ''  ye'Il  ha  Ye  to  mind  yer  man- 
ners, or  I'll  sind  ye  to  the  hulks,  an'  yell  be  made  to  mind  yer 
paces  there.  An'  it's  not  good  oats  an'  hay  ye'U  get  there,  but 
black  bread  an'  dirty  water ;  and  thin  to  think  oy  ye,  me  ould  Top- 
sy, comin'  out  at  that  an'  thin  bein'  called  a  Yile  conyict,  whin  ye 
were  innocint  as  a  colt,  an'  niyer  as  much  as  ran  oyer  an  ould  apple- 
woman's  stand  in  all  yer  life.  Och  !  but  it's  hard  to  bear,  an' 
thim  Frinchmen,  such  little  frog-atin  diyils  as  they  are — ^but  ayich, 
ould  Topsy,  I  won't  mind  it  all  a  bit  if  I  can  saye  Miss  Flossy  from 
fallin'  into  the  clutches  of  Ko.  82*  A  foine  man  that,  who  has 
broken  stone  in  the  galleys,  to  stale  such  a  swate  crater  as  that ; 
may  the  diyil  fly  away  wid  him  1 " 

Patrick  was  interrupted  at  this  point  in  his  conyersation  with 
Topsy  by  May,  who  said,  ''  I  haye  read  your  papers,  Patrick,  and 
you  stand  completely  acquitted  of  any  offense.  You  should  haye 
been  indemnified  for  your  incarceration." 

"  So  I  was,  sir,"  said  Patrick ;  "  they  gaye  me  sax  hunder 
francs  an'  paid  me  for  the  loss  oy  me  time." 

*^  Tell  me,  Patrick,  who  was  No.  82  before  he  went  to  the  gal- 
leys ?  " 
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'^He  was  a  cilibrated  circus-rider  and  gymnast,  sir,  in  Paris, 
an'  they  called  him  ^  Robert  the  Divil/  an'  I'm  thinkin'  his  name 
fit  him.  He  killed  Connt  Gassaroles,  whom  I  mind  well  whin  I 
was  in  Paris." 

'^  How  did  he  make  his  escape  from  the  hulks  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  answered  Patrick,  "  if  s  a  long  story,  an'  Fll  tell  it 
ye.  Well  I  remember  the  night  it  happened.  I  was  in  the  same 
boat  wid  him,  thirty  oy  us  in  all,  an'  we  were  workin'  in  the  rain 
all  that  night  off  Toulon  Point.  Whin  it  came  our  turn  to  rest, 
the  dirty  Frinch  guards  covered  thimsilres  up  and  went  to  slape  in 
a  hoisting-boat  alongside  us,  an'  I  couldn't  slape  for  the  cold. 
Well  I  remember  seein'  two  fellers  slip  over  the  bow" ;  and  Patrick 
here  related  the  story  of  Bobert  le  Diable's  escape,  which  has  been 
already  told  the  reader. 

May  listened  attentively,  and,  when  Patrick  finished,  he  said, 
"  I  believe  every  word  you  have  uttered,  although  you  may  have 
made  a  mistake  in  your  man.  One  changes  a  good  deal,  you  know, 
in  eight  years." 

"  Let  me  ax  ye,  Misther  May,"  inquired  Patrick,  "  wad  ye  know 
Misther  Vere  Saye  if  ye  met  him  eight  years  from  now  ?  Ask  him 
to  show  ye  the  mouse  on  his  arrum ;  sure  that's  aisy  enough  to  be 
done ;  an'  if  ye  look  at  his  ankles  ye  might  find  marks  of  the  dar- 
bies.   No,  sir,  I  know  him  as  well  as  I  should  know  my  brother." 

'^It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with,"  said  May,  ^'but  don't 
breathe  a  word  of  what  you  have  told  me  to  a  living  soul.  Your 
life  depends  on  it." 

"  I  know  that,  sir,"  replied  Patrick ;  "  a  blow  from  dat  man's 
fist  would  be  worse  than  a  kick  from  a  harse  wid  four  shoes  on  one 
fut.    No  I  no  I  yer  honor,  I  shall  be  as  quiet  as  a  sittin'  hin." 

May  now  left  the  coachman  and  proceeded  toward  the  old  oak, 
lost  in  thought.  He  heeded  not  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  many- 
hued  trees,  nor  the  song  of  the  birds.  Several  squirrels  crossed  his 
path,  but  he  did  not  notice  them,  for  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  the 
dreadful  information  given  to  him  by  Patrick.  He  thought  only 
of  the  wretch  who  had  worked  his  way  into  society  without  any  one 
knowing  his  origin,  whose  ways  were  dark  and  mysterious,  as  be- 
fitted an  escaped  convict. 

**  Great  Heavens  I "  he  exclaimed,  ''to  think  that  Flossy  should 
meet  with  such  a  fate ! "  And  then  he  thought  to  himself  how 
happy  he  could  be  with  her,  now  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  ever 
obtaining  the  hand  of  Louise. 
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May  had  neyer  much  fancied  Yere  Saye^  who  professed  to  be  a 
moralist  and  held  himself  aloof  from  social  gatherings.  ^^  Now/' 
he  said  to  himself^  ^^  I  will  know  the  truth  about  this  person.  I 
haye  no  proof  except  an  Irish  coachman's  word,  and  he  a  released 
convict.  I  can't  ask  Yere  Saye  to  show  me  his  arm  to  see  if  he  has 
a  mark  on  it.  Beally,  I  don't  know  how  to  go  to  work  about  this 
matter,  but  I  must  save  Flossy  at  all  hazards." 

Then  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  time  when  Flossy  would  get 
over  her  chagrin  and  disappointment,  and,  finding  out  the  true 
character  of  Yere  Saye,  would  thank  May  for  his  thoughtful  care, 
and  would  finally  turn  to  him  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

May  reached  at  last  the  ancient  oak,  where  the  hawks  were  flit- 
ting about,  uttering  plaintive  cries  over  a  nest  that  perhaps  an  owl 
had  desecrated  or  a  gray  squirrel  overthrown.  While  May  had  been 
thinking  of  Yere  Saye  and  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  he  had 
worked  himself  up  to  a  state  of  excitement.  He  believed  Yere  Saye 
to  be  capable  of  anything  bad,  and  thought  to  himself  that,  should 
he  meet  him,  he  would  give  him  a  piece  of  his  mind,  even  if  the 
exposure  were  fatal  to  himself.  •*  D — ^n  the  scoundrel  1 "  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  reached  the  tree  ;  ^^he  ought  to  be  lynched,  and  I 
would  like  to  put  the  rope  round  his  neck." 

At  that  instant  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  lady's  dress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree,  and  immediately  afterward  Flossy  and  Yere 
Saye  appeared,  the  former  blushing  and  the  latter  rather  vexed  at 
the  interruption. 

**  Good-morning,  May,"  said  Yere  Saye  ;  "you  must  have  a  ro- 
mantic twinge  this  morning  to  come  out  here  alone,  and  so  early." 

May  could  hardly  contain  himself  at  this  remark,  though  under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  made  some  pleasant  reply. 
Now  he  thought  only  of  the  escaped  convict  who  shared  the  heart 
of  one  whom  he  had  lately  felt  could  make  his  life  happy  could 
she  share  it  with  him.  Taking  no  notice  of  Yere  Saye,  but,  press- 
ing MoBsy's  outstretched  hand,  he  said,  '^You  look  fresh  as  the 
springtime,  when  the  flowers  peep  from  the  ground  to  welcome  its 
advent.  May  you  never  know  a  sorrow  to  dim  the  brightness  of 
your  eyes." 

Yere  Saye  looked  rather  surprised  at  May's  manner,  but  it  never 
Btmck  him  that  he  meant  to  be  unfriendly.  He  thought  perhaps 
it  was  a  passing  whim,  but,  after  waiting  a  moment,  he  said,  "  May, 
hare  you  no  greeting  for  me,  or  is  it  all  for  Miss  Garrolton  ?  " 

May  regiuided  him  coldly,  saying,  "  I  have  no  greeting  for  you 
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that  yon  would  like ;  better,  then,  not  force  yonrself  upon  my 
attention.  I  should  say  things  you  would  not  wish  to  hear,  but 
which  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  say  to  you  priyately.  I  would 
not  shock  this  young  lady's  ears  by  repeating  in  her  presence  what 
I  have  to  say." 

Vere  Saye  straightened  himself  up,  though  he  did  not  for  an 
instant  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  **  Mr.  May,"  he  said,  "  your 
manner  is  so  remarkable  that  I  might  suppose  you  are  amumng 
yourself  at  my  expense,  only  that,  knowing  you  to  possess  the  in- 
stincts of  a  gentleman,  I  can  not  belieye  you  would  be  guilty  of 
intentional  rudeness.  There  is  some  mistake  here  which  must  be 
cleared  up  at  once.  I  have  no  concealments  from  this  young  lady, 
and  there  is  nothing  I  have  ever  done  that  I  object  to  her  knowing. 
I  would  lay  bare  my  heart  before  her  a^  I  would  before  my  Qoi» 
What  does  all  this  mean  ?  " 

'^I  am  glad,"  said  May,  ''that  the  course  you  have  run  has  left 
a  little  of  God's  image  in  your  heart — ^that  is,  if  you  have  a  hearty 
which  I  much  doubt,  or  you  would  not  desire  to  consign  this  sweet 
girl  to  a  life  of  ignominy,  which  will  surely  be  her  lot  if  she  sharee 
it  with  you." 

This  conversation  passed  in  a  few  seconds,  while  Flossy  looked 
on  in  amazement,  and  her  generally  rosy  face  became  pale  as  a  Ifly. 
At  last  she  seemed  to  wake  up  to  the  state  of  afburs  and  saw  that 
the  fair  fame  of  Vere  Saye  was  threatened  by  George  May.  She 
sprang  to  her  lover's  side,  and,  regarding  May  indignantly,  ex- 
claimed, ''How  dare  you,  sir,  insinuate  anything  against  Mr.  Saye, 
who  is  too  honorable  to  do  a  wrong  of  any  kind  P  Geoi^  May, 
I  didn't  think  you  had  so  much  meanness  in  you,  and,  unless  you 
recall  what  you  have  said,  you  need  never  look  upon  me  as  your 
little  sister  again." 

"  Let  me  settle  this  matter  with  Mr.  May,  Flossy,"  said  Vere 
Saye.  "  It  concerns  me,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  laboring  under  a  mis- 
take which  I  can  soon  explain.  I  know  that  he  will  make  the 
amende  honorable  when  he  finds  that  he  has  been  needlessly  severe. 
Say  what  you  have  to  say,  Mr.  May,  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Oar- 
rolton,  and  let  her  be  the  judge  between  us.  If  you  can  show  the 
slightest  stain  upon  my  escutcheon,  you  are  at  liberty  to  proclaim 
it  over  the  earth." 

"  Cool,  deceitful,  damnable  villain  I"  muttered  May  between  his 
teeth,  "and  he  is  going  to  bluff  me  off  with  cahn  effrontery." 
Turning  to  Vere  Saye,  he  said,  aloud,  "You  can  disprove  the 
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charge  I  haye  to  bring  agaiuBt  yoa  in  one  minute,  and,  as  I  would 
spare  this  young  lady  pain,  I  trust  we  shall  end  the  discussion  here. 
We  can  hare  an  explanation  at  my  rooms,  or  yours,  whichever  you 
may  think  proper.  If  I  haye  wronged  you  in  word  or  deed,  I  wiU 
make  ample  apology.'' 

"  I  also,'*  said  Vere  Saye,  "  wish  to  cause  this  sweet  girl  as  little 
pain  as  i)ossible,  and,  as  I  am  certain  I  haye  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  I  insist  on  your  making  the  charge  in  her  presence, 
unless  she  objects  to  if 

''  Oh,  no  I ''  exclaimed  Flossy,  putting  her  arm  affectionately 
through  that  of  Vere  Saye,  "  I  haye  no  objection,  but  would 
rather  know  right  here  what  Mr.  May  can  haye  to  say  against  you. 
Vere,  make  him  tell  you  here  before  me.  I  know  you  haye  done 
no  wrong,  and  I  want  you  to  show  Mr.  May  that  neither  he,  nor 
any  one  else,  can  change  my  opinion  of  you.'' 

''  But,  Miss  Flossy,"  said  May,  ''  the  reyelation  I  haye  to  make 
is  a  terrible  one — scarcely  fit  for  your  ears.  I  would  saye  you  the 
pain  of  hearing  it." 

'^  You  saye  me  pain  I "  exclaimed  Flossy,  her  eyes  flashing  and 
her  lips  closing  upon  her  pearly  teeth  with  a  look  of  defiance  no 
one  thought  she  could  assume ;  ''  you  would  saye  me  pain  as  the 
cat  would  the  mouse.  Don't  ever  talk  to  me  of  friendship  and  dis- 
interestedness again.  I  neyer  thought  you  could  be  so  mean.  I 
shall  end  by  hating  you." 

'*  Hear  him  first,  Flossy,"  said  Vere  Saye,  calmly ;  "  he  may 
have  heard  some  ccdumny  against  me,  and  his  humiliation  wiU 
come  when  he  is  undeceiyed." 

George  May  turned  upon  him,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage. 
''Yon  humiliate  me,  sir,  by  any  explanation  you  could  make! 
You  will  be  glad  to  make  your  escape,  and  hide  your  head  from 
those  you  haye  imposed  upon  by  the  time  I  haye  done  with  you. 
Your  cool  behayior  does  not  deceiye  me." 

"  What  do  I  care,"  said  Vere  Saye,  *' whether  you  are  deceiyed 
or  not  ?  All  I  ask  is  that  this  dear  girl  shall  belieye  in  me,  and 
I  defy  you  to  make  any  impression  upon  her  mind  hurtful  to 
me." 

**  Yes,  I  defy  you,"  said  Flossy.  "  I  neyer  thought  you  could 
be  BO  mean  as  to  try  and  insinuate  anything  against  my  best  friend." 

**  We  will  see  who  is  your  best  friend.  Miss  Flossy,  before  we 
get  through  with  that  man.  H  my  reyelations  pain  you,  you  haye 
yonrself  to  blame,  since  you  insist  on  hearing  them." 
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*'  And  I  insist  upon  it  still/'  said  Yere  Saje,  sternly.  ^'  Yon  shall 
not  leaye  this  spot  until  you  make  known  your  charges ;  and  let  me 
advise  you  to  retain  the  nianners  of  a  gentleman,  as  you  do  not  ap- 
pear to  advantage  in  another  r6le.'^ 

This  remark  increased  May's  anger.  "If  I  thought  proper," 
said  he,  "  I  would  leave  you  here  without  any  explanation  and  de- 
nounce you  to  the  police  for  sailing  under  false  colors,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  you  prevent  my  doing  so." 

"Well,  really,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "if  it  were  not  for  your  ex- 
treme impertinence  this  would  be  amusing.  If  I  served  you  right 
I  would  tie  you  to  a  sapling  with  my  pocket-handkerchief  until, 
spoiled  child  as  you  are,  you  recovered  your  senses." 

"  Yes,"  said  Flossy,  "  Louise  Morton  told  me  you  were  nothing 
but  a  spoiled  boy,  and  that  you  were  great  fun,  and  wanted  to 
marry  her." 

May  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other  with  the  utmost 
indignation.  "You'll  tie  me  to  a  sapling,  will  you,  Mr.  Vera 
Saye  ?  No  doubt  you  have  the  strength  to  do  it.  A  man  who 
could  carry  four-hundred-pound  stones  on  his  head  in  Toulon  dock- 
yard should  be  able  to  tie  me  if  I  stood  stiU  and  allowed  him  to 
do  so,  and  did  not  send  a  ball  through  his  head."  Taking  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  he  cocked  it,  saying,  "You  don't  suppose  I  would 
undertake  to  unmask  a  desperado  such  as  you  unless  I  came  pre- 
pared to  defend  myself  ?  " 

May  looked  keenly  at  Yere  Saye  while  he  made  these  remarks. 
He  thought  they  would  crush  him  to  the  earth.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  perfectly  cool,  smiling  at  Flossy,  who  clung  to  his  arm* 

"  The  man  is  clean  daft,  Flossy,"  said  he ;  "  do  not  let  us  con- 
tinue to  excite  him,"  and,  turning  to  May,  said,  "  Do  not  fear,  sir, 
that  I  shall  so  far  lay  aside  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman  as  to  use  my 
strength  against  you,  except  to  protect  myself  from  your  assaults 
What  I  have  to  settle  with  you  will  be  done  elsewhere  and  at  a 
fitting  time.  Put  up  your  pistol ;  it  implies  a  want  of  courage 
that  I  did  not  suspect  you  of." 

Nothing  is  so  exasperating  to  a  hot-headed  man  as  a  person  who 
is  perfectly  cool,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  May  might  have 
done  if  Yere  Saye  had  not  reminded  him  that  he  had  brought 
charges  against  another  man  in  presence  of  a  lady  whose  opinion 
he  greatly  respected,  and  that  it  was  only  proper  that  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  exculpate  himself. 

"  Come  to  the  point  at  once,  sir,"  said  Yere  Saye,  "  and  let 
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me  show  yon  up  as  a  detractor.  I  do  not  understand  yonr  innuen- 
does. Spit  out  your  yenom,  and  let  me  see  what  it  amounts  to.  I 
haye  always  giyen  you  credit  of  being  a  braye  gentleman,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  find  you  a  low  slanderer  1 "  All  this  Vere  Saye 
uttered  with  perfect  coolness. 

Oeorge  May  was  almost  frantic  with  rage,  and  at  one  moment 
was  on  the  point  of  shooting  Vere  Saye,  when  Flossy  interposed  her 
figure  between  the  two  men.  ''You  will  haye  to  shoot  through 
me,  Mr.  May,  before  you  can  reach  him.  Coward  I  to  dare  to 
draw  upon  an  unarmed  man.'' 

"Yes,"  said  May,  "I  admit  it  is  cowardly,"  and  discharging 
his  pistol  in  the  air,  he  replaced  it  in  his  pocket.  ''  Now,  sir,  we 
are  on  equal  terms.  You  need  not  fear  my  pistol,  and  I  insist  on 
your  answering  my  questions." 

**  If  it  suits  me  to  do  so,"  answered  Vere  Saye.  "  I  think  I  am 
honoring  you  far  too  much ;  but  go  on,  sir ;  let  us  see  where  your 
manners  will  fetch  up." 

''In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  were  in  Paris 
eight  years  ago  F" 

''  I  was,"  said  Yere  Saye,  looking  surprised  at  the  tenor  of  the 
question.  "  Perhaps  you  haye  learned  that  I  was  fond  of  pleasure 
whUe  I  was  there.  If  you  are  anxious  about  my  morals,  I  will  let 
you  inspect  the  diary  I  kept  there." 

May  took  no  notice  of  the  sneering  remark,  but  continued  his 
questions. 

"  Did  you  eyer  become  acqtiainted  with  one  Bobert  le  Diable, 
who  was  in  Paris  at  that  time  ?" 

'^  I  knew  him  only  by  sight.    He  was  a  gymnast  of  herculean 
strength,  and  often  performed  in  presence  of  .tiie  Parisians." 
**  Was  he  tried  for  marder  ?  "  inquired  May. 
'^  Oood  God ! "  exclaimed  Vere  Saye,  looking  surprised,  "where 
is  all  this  to  end  ?" 

^'  I  thought  I  would  touch  a  tender  chord.  Do  not  answer  un- 
less you  want  to,  for  I  don't  suppose  these  reminiscences  are  pleas- 
ant." 

**  I  will  answer  anything  you  please  to  ask.  Qo  on  with  your 
guestioiis,  irreleyant  as  they  seem  to  be.  Yes,  Bobert  was  tried  for 
murder^  and  I  was  present  at  the  trial." 

**  A  curious  coincidence  1    Pray,  whom  did  he  murder  ?  " 
'^  He  was  conyicted  of  murdering  the  Marquis  of  Oassarole ;  but 
I  am  conyinced  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime." 

38 
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**  Of  course/'  said  May ;  '^  no  doubt  you  will  think  so.  What 
waa  the  sentence  of  this  Bobert  ?  " 

'^  He  was  sentenced  to  the  gaUeys  at  Toulon  for  life^  and  is  there 
now,  if  living." 

'<  Do  you  know,"  said  May,  '^  that  this  Bobert  le  Diable  had  the 
fignre  of  a  mouse  on  his  right  arm,  above  the  elbow,  by  which  he 
can  be  easily  identified  ?  " 

At  this  remark  Yere  Saye  turned  deadly  pale  and  put  his  hand 
on  his  heart ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himsell  **  0  my  prophetic 
sonl  I "  he  exclaimed.  ^*  I  knew  it ;  I  felt  it ;  so  near  and  yet  so 
far." 

May  and  Flossy  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  for  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  any  one  was  present,  but  walked  up  and  down  as  if  re- 
calling some  early  reminiscences.  '^  Great  Ood  I "  he  exclaimed, 
^'inscrutable  are  thy  ways;  and  am  I  thus  ever  to  be  disap- 
pointed ?  " 

^^This,"  said  May,  ''seems  to  touch  you.  I  hope  I  have  not 
revived  too  painful  recollections." 

For  a  moment  Yere  Saye  did  not  answer ;  then  lie  looked  up, 
with  a  sad  smile  on  his  face.  "  Reserve  your  pity,  sir,  for  soi:ds 
like  yours  are  incapable  of  feeling  what  I  do  at  this  moment.  I 
am  not  often  unnerved,  but  a  part  of  yonr  revelation  has  affected 
me.    Now  go  on  with  your  questions." 

"  Do  you  not  know  what  became  of  this  Bobert  le  Diable  ?" 

"Idonot." 

^'Then,"  said  May,  "I  will  tell  you*  After  serving  about  two 
years  he  escaped  from  the  galleys,  and  ever  since  has  been  leading  the 
life  of  an  adventurer,  flying  all  the  time  from  the  reward  of  five 
thousand  francs  offered  for  his  capture  by  the  French  government 
He  lately  appeared  in  New  York,  and  fraudulently  obtained  letters 
of  introdnction  to  some  of  the  best  people,  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  presented  himself  at  Morton  villa  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Yere  Saye." 

At  this  moment  Flossy,  with  terror-stricken  face  and  starting 
eyes,  rushed  forward  to  George  May,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  amij 
cried,  piteously,  "  Do  you  wish  to  break  my  heart  ?  It's  a  lie,  and 
you  know  it."  Then  turning  to  Yere  Saye  and  placing  her  hand 
on  his  breast,  she  cried,  "  Tell  this  man  he  lies ;  crush  him  sooner 
than  let  him  utter  such  words  against  you." 

Yere  Saye  stood  cool  and  tranquil  under  this  attack.  He  smiled 
ironically,  and  answered,  "  Flossy,  this  man  is  a  liar  of  the  mean- 
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est  stamp.  He  has  woyen  together  some  facts  in  a  way  to  sxiit  his 
designs^  and,  if  I  served  him  right,  I  would  crush  the  life  out  of 
him  where  he  stands,  in  aU  his  insolence  and  malice.  But  I  haye 
pledged  myself  not  to  use  force  against  him,  and  for  the  present  he 
must  escape  punishment." 

"  When  you  appealed  to  my  chivalry,''  said  May,  "  and  induced 
me  to  fire  my  pistol  in  the  air,  giving  you  all  the  benefit  of  your 
great  strength,  you  should  be  careful  not  to  use  such  taunts.  You 
invited  me  to  cross-question  you,  under  the  promise  that  you  would 
attempt  no  outrage,  and  now,  like  all  big  cowards,  when  I  have 
stated  the  truth  about  you,  you  go  to  whining  Uke  a  whipped  cur." 

**  If  you  have  anything  more  to  say,  go  on,"  said  Vere  Saye ; 
''yon  are  safe  from  me.  It  will  give  me  no  trouble  to  prove  you 
a  liar." 

"You  can  prove  it  in  an  instant,"  said  May,  "by  taking  off 
your  coat  and  baring  your  right  arm,  so  that  I  can  see  whether  you 
have  the  figure  of  a  mouse  above  the  elbow.  If  you  have  no  such 
mark,  I  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  will  make  you  every  repara- 
tion in  my  power.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  you  can  not  stand  the 
test." 

The  color  came  into  Vere  Saye's  face,  but  as  instantly  vanished. 
"  What  if  I  decline  to  gratify  you  ?  I  have  submitted  to  enough  of 
your  impertinence  abready  to  try  the  patience  of  a  less  irascible 
man.*' 

**  Then,"  said  May,  "  I  shall  bring  you  face  to  face  with  one  of 
your  fellow-convicts,  who  served  with  you  six  months  in  the  chain- 
gang  at  Toulon,  and  he  will  identify  you.  I  shall  proclaim  to  the 
world  who  and  what  you  are  ;  and  perhaps  the  authorities  of  New 
York  will  find  in  you  the  head  and  front  of  the  midnight  maraud- 
ers that  have  lately  been  robbing  banks  and  killing  peaceful  citi- 
zens, or  else  the  leader  of  those  river  pirates  that  have  been  robbing 
houses  and  stealing  valuables  all  along  the  Hudson.  Will  you  show 
your  arm  now  ?  " 

" No,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "but  ITl  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  TU 
give  jou  a  thousand  dollars  if  you'll  bring  me  face  to  face  with 
the  man  who  served  with  Bobert  le  Diable  in  the  chain-gang.  I 
could  obtain  important  information  I  have  long  sought  for,  but  as 
to  gubmitting  any  longer  to  this  farce,  I  will  not.  I  am  not  going 
to  strip  myself  for  every  fool  that  seems  desirous  to  proclaim  me  a 
rogue,  and  if  you  are  wise  you  will  take  your  departure." 

Well,  Miss  Flossy,"  said  May,  "although  your  hero  won't 
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bare  his  arm  to  satisfy  us  that  he  is  not  an  escaped  eonyict,  he  has 
stripped  himself  of  eyery  shadow  of  a  claim  to  our  clemency.  I 
believe  him  to  be  the  escaped  convict  Bobert  le  Diable,  and  you  can 
not  help  thinking  the  same.  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  proper  person 
for  you  to  be  in  company  with,  and,  if  you  don't  prevent  me,  I  will 
give  you  my  protection  as  far  as  your  house,  where  I  go  to  proclaim 
Vere  Saye  an  escaped  convict.  Although  he  does  not  stand  con- 
victed of  any  crime  against  our  laws,  and  he  can  not  be  claimed 
while  in  this  country  by  the  French  authorities,  as  we  have  no  ex- 
tradition treaty  with  that  country,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
chief  of  police  in  New  York  will  soon  have  him  locked  up  for  good 
cause.  At  all  events,  he  will  go  about  now  with  the  brand  of  Cain 
upon  him,  and  will  never  be  allowed  to  darken  the  door  of  an 
honest  house  dgain.  Gome,  Miss  Flossy,  and  trust  to  my  protec- 
tion.   A  convict  is  not  fit  company  for  you." 

"  Sir,"  said  Vere  Saye,  stepping  toward  May,  "go,  before  I  for- 
get myself.  Miss  Carrolton  does  not  need  your  protection,  and  she 
will  learn  what  a  vile  detractor  you  are  before  I  have  done  with 
you.  Go,  sir^  at  once,  or  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  consequences." 

"  Yes,"  said  May,  "  I  will  go,  for  I  don't  want  to  have  it  said 
that  my  brains  were  beaten  out  by  an  escaped  convict.  Oh  I  ye 
gods  and  little  fishes,  to  think  I  should  have  discovered  in  the 
person  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  alicM  Yere  Saye,  a  celebrated  es- 
caped convict,  called  Bobert  le  Diable!  I  go  to  proclaim  the 
news,"  and  he  went  off,  singing, 

<<  The  sheriff^s  rope  went  round  his  neck, 
And  left  him  hanging  for  crows  to  peck.*^ 

All  this  time  Flossy  sat  on  a  bench  under  the  oak,  sobbing  as  it 
her  heart  would  break.  Even  when  Vere  Saye  approached  and 
took  her  hand,  saying,  '^My  darling,  this  has  been  a  dreadful 
scene  for  you,"  she  did  not  move,  nor  did  she  cease  her  sobbings 
but  shrank  from  his  touch,  much  to  his  surprise. 

"Why,  Flossy,"  he  said,  "what  does  this  mean?  You  cer- 
tainly place  no  faith  in  what  that  madman  says.  Why  do  you 
shrink  from  me  ?  " 

Flossy  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and,  almost  choking  with  emotion, 
she  said,  "Why  did  you  refuse  to  show  him  your  arm  ?  it  wonld 
have  settled  everything,  and  no  one  would  ever  have  heard  of  this 
dreadful  scene.  It  was  so  easy  to  end  the  matter,  for  when  Mr. 
May  saw  that  you  had  no  mark  on  your  arm  he  would  have  apolo* 
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gized  for  his  mistake.  Now  he  will  go  to  Mrs.  Eton's  and  pro- 
claim yon  that  dreadfnl  thing  he  called  yon — an  escaped  conyiot — 
and  I  shall  never  dare  to  face  them  after  that.''  Then  she  sobbed 
more  violently  than  before.  '^  Oh  1  it  was  cmel  in  yon  to  let  him 
go  away  nnder  the  belief  that  yon  were  what  he  called  yon.  My 
heart  is  broken." 

Yere  Saye  was  pnzzled.  Here  was  a  phase  in  woman's  charac- 
ter with  which  he  was  totally  nnacqnainted.  He  had  had  yery 
little  to  do  with  women^  and  had  never  before  held  any  snch  rela- 
tions with  one  of  the  sex  as  he  now  did  with  Flossy.  He  wonld 
hare  trusted  her  withont  limits  and  snpposed  she  had  implicit  &ith 
in  him.  He  did  not  know  how  much  women  are  attached  to  ap- 
pearances, and  how  few  of  them  are  willing  to  go  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinions  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong.  Vere 
Saye  snpposed  Flossy  would  cling  to  him,  no  matter  what  reverse 
of  fortune  he  might  meet  with. 

'*  Flossy,"  he  said,  with  saddened  voice,  "  one  wonld  think  yon 
attached  some  importance  to  this  man  May's  ridiculous  statements. 
I  can  refute  them  whenever  I  please." 

'^  But,"  said  Flossy,  still  sobbing,  and  looking  appealingly  in 
his  eyes,  "  why  place  me  in  such  an  unpleasant — ^nay,  dreadful — 
XK>sition  before  my  friends  ?  Mr.  May  is  an  old  friend  of  theirs,  and 
they  will  believe  every  word  he  says ;  yon  could  so  easily  have  satis- 
fied him,  and  saved  all  this  scandal." 

**  But  if  I  did  not  care  to  satisfy  him,  what  then  ?  " 
"Ton  can  easily  satisfy  me,  then,"  said  Flossy,  "by  simply 
showing  me  your  arm,  and  I  can  then  tell  my  friends  that  Mr.  May 
has  spoken  falsely." 

'*  But  suppose.  Flossy,  that  I  should  refuse  to  satisfy  you  on 
that  subject ;  what  then  ?  " 

"  Then  you  will  break  my  heart,  for  I  can  never  face  my  friends 
and  tell  them  I  am  certain  you  are  not  an  escaped  convict.  0 
Vere  I  do  show  me  your  arm.  I  would  show  you  both  of  mine  any 
timo  yon  asked  me." 

''Yes,  but  yon  have  such  beautiful  arms,  you  might  be  proud 
to  show  them." 

''  Pop  often  shows  me  his  arms,  he  is  so  proud  of  his  muscle." 
"  I  dare  say,"  returned  her  lover,  "but  I  am  not  so  proud  of 
my  arm  as  to  be  anxious  to  show  it,  even  to  you.    Certainly,  dar- 
ling, yon  do  not  for  a  moment  put  faith  in  this  wild  story,  in- 
vented "by  Prince  Gold  Hair  for  some  purpose  of  his  own.    Most 
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likely  that  young  fellow  ia  fall  of  vices,  and  I  know  that  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  lie." 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  say  that  of  him  ?  '*  exclaimed  Flossy.  "  Mr. 
May  is  considered  yery  correct  by  every  one  ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  you 
had  satisfied  him  by  showing  him  your  arm,  he  would  have  been 
quick  to  make  an  apology.  0  Yere !  do  not  break  my  heart !  Let 
me  go  and  tell  him  that  you  proved  to  me  that  you  were  innocent 
of  his  charge." 

"  Beally,  Flossy,"  said  Vere  Saye,  '*  this  is  getting  to  be  farci- 
caL  Here  is  a  young  scapegrace  who  brings  a  vile  charge  against 
me,  and  you,  to  whom  I  looked  to  cling  to  me  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  side  with  him.  He  is  a  vile  libeler,  and  ought 
to  be  hunted  from  society  for  this  flagrant  attempt  to  injure  a  gen- 
tleman of  whom  he  knows  nothing.  I  shall  take  proper  measures 
to  punish  him  hereafter,  though  for  the  present  he  goes  free." 

"  You  would  not  harm  him,"  said  Flossy,  "  for  he  has  so  many 
friends  who  would  never  forgive  you.  He  is  considered  as  good 
and  innocent  as  a  girl." 

'^  That  depends  on  how  innocent  girls  are.  I  fear  they  are  not 
all  as  innocent  as  my  darling  Flossy ;  but  as  innocent  as  Prince 
Gold  Hair,  they  may  be.  Bemember,  Flossy,  the  innocent  little 
humming-bird  can  fly  with  a  poisoned  seed  in  his  bill,  which  he 
can  drop  ten  thousand  miles  from  his  place  of  departure,  and  this 
seed  will  spring  up  a  great  upas-tree  that  will  poison  everything 
beneath  its  shadow.  Take  care.  Prince  Gold  Hair,  alias  George 
May,  that  you  do  not  turn  out  to  be  a  upas-tree  of  the  most  poi- 
sonous kind  1  If  you  love  me,  Flossy,  you  can't  admire  him.  If 
you  do  admire  him,  I  shall  think  the  wind  is  blowing  your  love 
away  and  planting  the  seeds  in  another  garden." 

"Oh I"  cried  Flossy,  her  tears  flowing  more. copiously  than 
ever,  "I  could  never  love  any  one  else ;  but  it  must  be  dreadful  to 
be  engaged  to  one  called!  an  escaped  convict  All  my  friends  would 
cast  me  off,  and  my  heart  would  break.  Even  my  father  would  not 
recognize  me ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  die  soon,  anyway." 

"  But,  Flossy,  my  darling,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "  I  am  not  going 
to  place  you  in  such  a  predicament.  My  intercourse  with  you 
has  been  a  beautiful  dream,  from  which  I  have  had  a  sad  awaken- 
ing. I  thought  I  had  tied  you  to  me  with  bonds  of  steel,  and  that 
your  love  would  outlive  all  things  on  earth,  but  I  was  mistaken. 
At  the  first  breath  of  slander  you  side  with  my  defamer,  and  I  feel 
that  you  would  not  be  averse  to  a  release  from  an  engagement  that 
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yon  think  wonid  link  your  name  with  that  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter. I  could  not  conscientiously  keep  up  that  engagement  while  a 
doubt  rests  upon  my  reputation,  and,  therefore,  I  now  release  you 
from  any  promise  you  haye  made  to  me.  I  have  no  business  to  let 
my  heart  wander  into  such  sweet  domains,  for  I  haye  stem  duties 
to  perform,  and,  while  I  am  lingering  in  the  lap  of  loye,  scoun- 
drels go  scot  free  of  their  deseryed  punishment.  You  are  young, 
full  of  heart,  and  will  soon  learn  to  loye  another.  Perhaps  Prince 
Odd  Hair  may  console  you  for  my  loss.'' 

^^  You  are  too  cruel,"  cried  Flossy.  **  How  shall  I  endure  life 
henceforth  ?  Who  will  eyer  look  upon  me  again  p  Eyen  Mrs.  Eton 
will  giye  me  up.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Oh  I  proye  yourself  innocent ; 
let  me  see  your  arm,  if  you  will  show  it  to  no  one  else,  and  my  tes- 
timony will  clear  you."  . 

'^  Flossy,"  saidVere  Saye,  ^'  what  you  haye  said  implies  a  doubt 
of  me.  I  could  not  be  happy  with  any  one  that  had  eyer  doubted 
me.  My  nature  is  stem,  but  it  is  tme,  and  you  will  liye  to  find  it 
out,  When  it  suits  me,  I  will  clear  up  this  mystery ;  but  not  till 
then.  Gome,  I  will  escort  you  home,  if  you  will  accept  the  escort 
of  one  whom  Prince  Gold  Hair  has  called  an  escaped  conyict." 

Flossy  could  not  speak  for  sobbing ;  but  she  arose  quietly  and 
took  the  proffered  arm.  They  walked  slowly  on  together.  Flossy 
clinging  conyulsiyely  to  her  loyer,  as  a  drowning  person  would  to 
a  spar. 

*'  Don't  tremble  so.  Flossy,"  said  Vere  Saye ;  '*  all  will  yet  be 
well,  if  you  are  true  to  yourself.  We  haye  both  been  indulging  in 
dreams  that  may  not  be  realized,  but  I  shall  always  loye  you,  come 
what  will,  and  think  of  the  days  spent  with  you  as  the  only  happy 
ones  in  my  checkered  career.  You  will  neyer  regret  me  as  I  shall 
regret  you.  You  haye  let  such  sunshine  into  my  heart — a  heart 
not  heretofore  much  giyen  to  loye,  but  rather  occupied  with  stem 
duties,  which  I  must  now  pursue.  You  are  young  and  plastic, 
and  another's  loye  will  soon  take  the  place  of  that  you  haye  for 
me.  I  haye  only  touched  your  imagination — ^your  heart,  neyer  I " 
''  Oh,  do  not  say  that  1 "  cried  Flossy,  almost  choking.  "  I  haye 
loyed  you  with  all  my  heart  and  souL" 

''  Yet  you  are  almost  willing  to  belieye  that  I  am  an  escaped 
conyict,"  said  Vere  Saye.  "  That  is  not  loye.  Flossy,  for  loye  will 
belieye  nothing  against  a  beloyed  object.  It  wHl  meet  death  and 
dishonor  to  shield  those  dear  to  it.  You  will  loye  again,  and  I  will 
go  through  life  the  lonely  wanderer  I  haye  always  been  ;  but,  Flos- 
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sy,  yon  must  neyer  believe  any  evil  of  me.  CircumstanceB  preyent 
my  making  an  explanation  at  this  time,  for  it  might  defeat  the  object 
at  which  I  am  aiming.  I  have  been  much  disappointed  at  yonr 
hesitancy  in  believing  what  I  told  yon^  and  for  that  reason,  and  as 
long  as  I  remain  under  the  suspicion  of  being  Bobert  le  Diable,  I 
free  you  from  your  engagement  to  me." 

They  had  now  reached  the  garden-gate  back  of  Mrs.  Eton's  cot- 
tage. "Flossy,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "you  had  better  go  in  this  way, 
up  the  back  stairs,  so  that  no  one  will  see  you.  Your  eyes  are  tell- 
tales, and  will  expose  you.  Now  good-by  for  a  time.  If  I  live  I 
will  return  to  you,  if  you  are  true  to  me,  with  a  character  without 
reproach." 

Flossy  snatched  his  hand  and  covered  it  with  kisses,  but,  poor 
child  I  she  could  not  speak,  nor  tell  what  she  felt.  She  staggered 
toward  the  house,  and,  turning  to  take  a  last  look  at  Vere  Saye,  she 
went  to  her  room,  flung  herself  upon  the  bed,  and  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep. 

Vere  Saye  watched  Flossy  as  she  went  away  from  him,  perhaps 
for  ever,  and,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  turned  toward  his  inn,  deter- 
mined to  leave  at  once. 

He  visited  Morton  villa,  where  he  took  charge  of  Bene  Trovaio, 
whom  he  was  to  place  at  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
who  had  a  painful  parting  from  his  protector  Patch,  and  then  took 
the  morning  boat  for  New  York. 

George  May,  for  reasons  known  only  to  himself,  did  not  divulge 
the  secret  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Irish  coachman.  Before  leaving 
for  New  York  he  had  a  long  talk  with  Deville,  but  whether  he 
confided  to  that  gentleman  the  strange  information  in  relation  to 
Vere  Saye  is  not  known ;  but,  as  he  had  no  secrets  from  Deville,  it 
is  likely  that  he  told  him  everything.  That  evening  he  took  his 
departure  in  the  steamboat  for  the  city. 

After  Vere  Saye  had  placed  his  young  protegS  in  the  asylum, 
he  started  in  the  apparently  hopeless  search  for  his  relatives,  but 
could  find  no  clew  to  them  in  any  quarter.  They  had  disappeared 
as  completely  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them. 

Vere  Saye  employed  the  best  detectives,  but  they  could  aacertam 
nothing.  Advertisements  in  the  papers  had  no  effect,  for  Mr. 
Morton  took  care  that  no  newspapers  should  reach  Agnes  and  her 
daughter's  place  of  retreat. 

One  day  as  Vere  Saye  was  strolling  along  South  Street  ho 
noticed  the  sign  "  Glapham  &  Brothers."    It  was  an  old  East  India 
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house,  and  he  had  heard  the  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  bark  Nimrod.  He  entered  the  counting-room,  and  made  in- 
quiry when  that  yessel  sailed  for  Ohina,  and,  after  searching  a 
great  many  books,  it  was  found  that  the  yessel  had  sailed  from  New 
York  January  20,  18—. 

Yere  Saye  saw  in  the  list  of  passengers  the  names  of  his  uncle, 
wife,  and  child,  and  he  deemed  it  conclusiye  eyidence  that  they  had 
all  perished  in  the  Nimrod. 

Charles  Gale  had  deposited  his  money  with  banker  Morton,  and 
had  taken  bills  of  exchange  with  him. 

Yere  Saye,  pursuing  his  researches,  ascertained  that  Morton 
did  not  establish  himself  in  business  in  New  York  until  December, 
IS — ,  and  that  circumstance  put  him  again  at  fault.  How  could 
Charles  Oale  obtain  bills  of  exchange  from  him  ? 

Yere  Saye  could  find  no  one  (strange  to  say)  who  could  inform 
him  from  what  part  of  the  country  Mr.  Morton  came  ;  but  remem- 
bering the  threatening  letter  his  mother  had  receiyed  with  an  Al- 
bany post-mark,  he  proceeded  to  that  place. 

He  found  that  a  land  agent  named  Charles  Morton  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Albany  on  the  23d  of  January,  18 — ,  three  days 
after  the  sailing  of  the  Nimrod,  and  that  this  indiyidual  was 
identical  with  the  New  York  banker. 

How  could  Charles  Gale  obtain  bills  of  exchange  from  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, who  was  not  then  a  banker  P 

It  seemed  yery  curious.  Mr.  Morton  had  eyidently  neyer  re- 
ceiyed the  money.  Why,  then,  should  this  enmity  exist  toward  the 
Gales  P  Yere  Saye  could  not  understand  it,  and  almost  wore  him- 
self out  in  trying  to  solye  the  mystery. 

At  length  he  returned  to  New  York  to  seek  some  clew  to  his 
mother's  retreat  In  the  progress  of  his  search  he  came  constantly  in 
contact  with  Carrolton,  Flossy's  father,  who,  with  the  Etons,  had  re- 
turned to  town.  He  had  neyer  fancied  this  man,  a  huge  Englishman, 
who  was  always  trying  to  play  the  gentleman,  and  neyer  succeeding. 
He  saw  tiiat  Carrolton  was  simply  a  buUy,  and,  in  fact,  was 
known  on  'Change  as  the  English  bull-dog.  He  seemed  always  to 
be  saying,  **  Knock  this  chip  off  my  shoulder  if  you  dare,"  but  was 
80  large  and  powerful  that  few  men  were  bold  enough  to  contradict 
him. 

Carrolton  twice  inyited  Yere  Saye  to  go  down  town  with  him  to 
the  cotton-market  to  witness  his  operations,  and  on  his  way  Car- 
rolton -wonld  walk  right  oyer  anybody  who  stood  in  his  path,  some- 
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times  throwing  people  to  the  gronnd;  while  Yere  Saye  woiild  yield 
the  road  to  the  most  insignificant  person.  Yere  Saye  learned  a 
good  deal  on  these  expeditions — ^how  a  man  conld  potter  aU  day 
oyer  a  pile  of  cotton  without  buying  a  single  bale.  He  wondered 
how  Garrolton  got  all  his  money,  and  for  yarions  reasons  began  to 
doubt  if  he  made  it  honestly. 

One  morning  Garrolton,  with  his  usual  pomposity,  asked  Yere 
Saye  if  he  would  not  like  to  go  down  to  South  Street  and  witness 
some  large  cotton  operations,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  purchase 
a  large  amount  of  cotton  on  account  of  Gtenet  &  Briggs,  of  liver- 
pool,  and  that  he,  Yere  Saye,  would  be  much  interested  in  the 
modus  operandi  of  transferring  cotton  from  one  hand  to  another. 

Garrolton,  as  usual,  spread  himself  all  oyer  the  payement,  and 
pedestrians  were  getting  out  of  his  way  with  aa  much  haste  bb  a 
small  craft  would  get  out  of  the  track  of  a  three-decker.  Apple- 
women  hauled  their  stands  out  of  the  way,  and  smaU  yenders  held 
their  wares  high  above  their  heads,  as  the  English  bull-dog  rushed 
by.  As  they  walked  along,  Yere  Saye  was  attracted  by  some  prints 
in  a  shop-window,  and  asked  to  be  excused  a  moment.  He  stopped 
to  examine  them,  while  Garrolton  walked  on.  At  the  same  instant 
Yere  Saye  heard  a  loud  voice  close  by  exclaim,  "  Halloo,  Brioe, 
where  did  you  blow  from  ?  ** 

Yere  Saye  saw  that  it  was  Garrolton  who  was  thus  addressed, 
and  glanced  sideways  at  his  companion,  who  put  out  his  great  hand 
and  brushed  the  fellow  aside  as  if  he  were  a  fly.  '^  Thaf  s  not  my 
name,"  said  Garrolton ;  "get  out  of  my  way,  or  FU  smash  you  1** 
and  he  passed  hurriedly  on. 

*^  The  same  old  cuss  I ''  said  the  man,  looking  after  Garrolton ; 
"  but  where  the  devil  does  he  get  his  swell  toggery  from,  for  he 
was  seedy  enough  in  the  old  country  ?" 

Yere  Saye  turned  and  followed  the  fellow  up  Broadway,  and^ 
after  going  two  squares  and  assuring  himself  that  Garrolton  was 
out  of  sight,  he  touched  the  stranger  on  the  shoulder. 

The  man  turned  around  in  surprise.  "  Halloo  I "  he  exdaimed, 
"there's  a  breed  of  big  dogs  out  fco-day.'^ 

"  Do  you  know  the  man  whom  you  addressed  as  Brice  ?  "  asked 
Yere  Saye. 

"Does  a  chicken  know  a  hawk  when  he  sees  him  P''  said  the 
man.  "  Does  a  bonito  know  a  shark  ?  Yes,  I  know  Brice.  What 
do  you  want  with  him  ?*' 

"Nothing;  only  I  had  my  doubts,  and  if  you  can  give  me 
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any  information  concerning  him^  it  will  be  worth  yottr  while  to 
do  so.*' 

''Well,''  said  the  man,  ''yon  may  hare  yonr  donbts  about  him^ 
bnt  I  haven't.  That  man  is  Phil  Brice,  the  forger,  who  had  to 
run  away  from  England  for  forging  a  check  on  the  Liyerpool 
Bank.  He's  as  big  a  rascal  as  there  is  in  England — ^hand-in-gloye 
with  all  the  boxers,  prize-fighters,  and  gamblers,  defaulter  to  sev- 
eral houses  that  trosted  him,  and  embezzler  of  his  niece's  fortune 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  she'll  never  see  a  penny  ol" 

"  His  niece  1 "  exclaimed  Vere  Saye ;  "  you  mean  his  daugh- 
ter." 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  the  man;  "he  never  had  any  daughter, 
but  he  adopted  his  niece  and  aU  her  property  long  before  he  left 
England.  There  are  three  or  four  banks  in  England  that  would 
give  five  thousand  pounds  to  get  hold  of  him." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  information,"  said  Vere  Saye. 
"  Gall  at  this  address,"  handing  him  a  card,  "  and  you  will  find  it 
worth  the  trouble.    What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Jim  Gardner  is  my  name,"  replied  the  man ;  "just  come 
over  from  Liverpool,  and  only  four  shillings  left.  But  I  think  I 
have  fallen  on  my  feet  as  usuaJ,  and  you  will  see  me  soon." 

"  Well,"  said  Vere  Saye  to  himself  as  the  worthy  Mr.  Gardner 
disappeared,  "  a  nice  &ther-in-law  I  was  near  getting  I  The  scoun- 
drel, to  cheat  poor  little  Flossy  out  of  her  money,  and  then  pass  her 
ofl  as  his  daughter !  I  thought  a  dove  could  never  have  been 
hatched  in  a  buzzard's  nest.  Thank  God  I  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  getting  rid  of  the  fellow." 


CHAPTER  XLVHL 

WEDDIKG-BELLS. 

Allajs  Dabb,  although  frequently  absent  from  the  city,  had  not 
been  idle  these  many  weeks.  He  had  been  busy  reorganizing  the 
police  department,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  making  it  a  modeL 
Burglary  was  almost  unknown,  or  was  carried  on  on  such  a  small 
scale  as  to  attract  little  notice,  and  the  streets  at  night  were  secure 
for  life  and  property. 

The  capture  of  the  schooner  and  the  band  of  pirates  was  con- 
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ducted  so  quietly  that  a  full  account  of  the  afEair  neyer  reached  the 
newspapers.  The  capture  and  concealment  of  Jacob  Moaes  com* 
pletely  disconcerted  the  robbers^  as  they  had  no  one  whom  they 
could  trust  to  take  his  place. 

The  grand  jury  was  soon  to  meet^  and  doubtless  all  the  pirates 
would  be  indicted,  and  speedily  provided  with  permanent  quarters 
in  the  penitentiary. 

On  the  30th  of  October  a  vessel  arrived  from  Turk's  Island 
bringing  twenty  persons,  six  of  whom  were  passengers.  The  latter 
reported  that  on  the  25th  of  August  they  were  in  the  bark  Ceylon, 
bound  from  Calcutta  to  New  York,  with  a  cargo  of  India  goods 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  specie ;  that  on  the  night  of  the  25th, 
about  twelve  o'clock,  when  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  east  of 
Sandy  Hook,  they  were  hailed  by  a  large  schooner  and  ordered  to 
heave  to.  As  there  was  very  little  wind  at  the  time,  there  was  no 
chance  to  escape,  and  the  order  was  complied  with. 

The  persons  on  board  the  other  vessel  represented  her  as  the 
United  States  revenue-cutter  Jefferson,  with  orders  to  detain  the 
Ceylon.  The  schooner  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  bur- 
den, with  foretop-saU,  long  head-booms,  high  bulwarks,  six  port- 
holes on  each  side,  and  a  long  tom  amidships. 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  the  Ceylon  took  in  all  sail  ex- 
cept her  three  top-sails,  jib,  and  spanker,  and  lay  with  the  main 
top-sail  to  the  mast  The  schooner  sent  a  boat  with  twelve  men  to 
the  Ceylon,  in  charge  of  an  ofSlcer  in  uniform,  who  ordered  the 
passengers  and  crew  to  be  put  in  irons,  blindfolded,  and  taken  to 
the  schooner,  where  they  were  stowed  below  in  a  dark  hole,  not  see- 
ing daylight  again  for  eleven  days. 

The  schooner's  crew  then  proceeded  to  rifle  the  bark  and  trans- 
fer her  cargo  to  their  own  vessel,  employing  the  boats  of  the  schooner 
and  bark,  completing  the  task  by  daylight  next  morning. 

The  order  to  scuttle  the  bark  was  plainly  heard  by  the  prison- 
ers, and  in  half  an  hour  the  gurgling  sound  made  by  the  sinking 
vessel  was  distinguished,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  schooner's 
crew  gave  three  cheers.  Then  the  order  was  given,  '*  Draw  head- 
sheets,  set  foresail  and  top-sail  I " 

For  eleven  days  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  darkness  in  the  hold, 
with  bad  food  and  water,  and  only  a  blanket  apiece  to  sleep  on. 

On  the  eleventh  day  some  men  went  into  the  hold,  put  the 
prisoners  in  irons,  blindfolded  them,  and  carried  them  on  deck, 
where  they  were  transferred  to  a  b6at  and  put  on  shore.     Here 
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they  were  made  to  sit  down  in  a  row  and  remain  without  speaking 
for  three  hours,  on  pain  of  being  shot. 

After  remaining  quiet  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  crew  ventured 
to  remove  his  bandage,  and  found  it  was  night.  As  a  stiff  breeze 
was  blowing,  the  schooner  wa^  by  that  time  many  miles  away. 

The  crew  and  passengers  had  no  idea  where  they  were.  The 
pirates  had  left  them  two  kegs  of  fresh  water  and  a  small  quantity 
of  bread,  so  that,  after  taking  their  supper,  they  lay  down  to  wait 
for  daylight. 

When  day  broke  they  found  themselves  on  the  island  of  Mara- 
guana,  north  of  Cuba,  and,  finding  a  settlement  during  the  day, 
made  themselves  tolerably  comfortable.  After  remaining  there 
twenty-four  days,  they  took  passage  home  in  a  schooner  from 
Turk's  Island,  which  had  touched  at  Maraguana. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  '*  demanded  the  old  chief  of 
police,  walking  into  Allan  Dare's  apartment  with  the  foregoing 
statement  in  his  hand. 

'^  I  think,"  said  Allan,  '^  that  it  is  none  of  our  business.  The 
hawks  have  evidently  gone  to  sea,  and  it's  the  navy's  business  to 
look  after  them.  Being  so  close  to  New  York  when  the  piracy 
was  committed,  I  think  the  schooner  sailed  from  here,  and  is  the 
other  schooner  referred  to  by  the  pirates  in  their  several  conversa- 
tions overheard  by  my  men." 

"No,"  said  the  chief,  "this  is  a  different  kind  of  schooner; 
she  had  high  bulwarks,  a  square  foretop-sail,  six  port-holes  on  a 
side,  and  carried  a  long  tom." 

"She  had  no  bulwarks,"  replied  Allan;  "only canvas  ones, 
bogus  port-holes,  bogus  foretop-sail,  no  guns,  and  but  twenty-two 
men,  all  told." 

'*  You  must  be  crazy,"  said  the  chief ;  "  how  can  you  guess 
what  she  was  like  ?  She  was  fitted  aa  I  say.  You  can't  be  always 
right.  Dare." 

"Pretty  nearly  always,  sir,"  replied  Allan,  "for  I  never  guess. 
I  always  know  for  certain.  The  vessel  may  have  had  guns  in  her 
hold,  but  none  were  mounted  when  she  left  New  York.  Do  you 
know  that  Tormenteur  followed  that  vessel  down  to  Sandy  Hook  in 
his  little  boat,  and,  when  all  was  quiet,  anchored  ahead  of  her, 
dropped  down,  and  got  on  board  by  the  bob-stays  ?  It  was  a  dark, 
rainy  night,  and  the  watch  on  deck  was  making  himself  comfort- 
able under  the  lee  of  the  cuddy.  Tormenteur  was  on  board  long 
enough  to  examine  the  vessel  carefully.    At  four  in  the  morning 
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the  schooner  got  under  way  and  beat  out  to  sea^  and  at  eight 
o'clock  was  hull-down  in  the  oflSng,  steering  south  by  easf 

"  You  beat  the  deyil  1  '*  said  the  chief ;  "  but  why  didn't  you 
wind  up  the  thing  handsomely,  and  make  Tormenteur  capture  the 
schooner  and  bring  her  into  port  ?  No  doubt  he  could  haye  done 
it.*' 

''  Because  I  wanted  to  leave  something  for  the  navy  to  do." 

''  But,  man,  here  you  haye  let  a  pirate  sail  without  saying  any- 
thing about  it.    This  will  seriously  compromise  you." 

**  It  doesn't  trouble  me,  sir,"  said  Allan ;  '^  I  wrote  at  once  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Nayy,  and  he  wrote  back  that  he  hadn't  a  yes- 
sel  to  spare ;  that  he  was  going  off  on  a  picnic  in  the  schooner 
Grampus,  and  was  about  to  send  the  Shark  to  Hayti,  to  carry  the 
new  minister ;  that  the  Ourlew  couldn't  leaye  Baltimore  until  the 
elections  were  oyer;  that  the  Firefly  had  a  rotten  bowsprit^  the 
Jackal's  captain  had  been  drunk  for  a  week,  and  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  home  squadron  were  unseaworthy.  What  would  you,  sir  ?  as 
the  French  haye  it.  The  secretary  requested  me  to  keep  the  whole 
matter  a  profound  secret,  and  in  three  months  he  would  try  and 
get  the  three-decker  Pennsylyania  to  sea ;  that  is,  if  Gongrees  would 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for  that  purpose." 

Then  there's  nothing  to  be  done,  is  there  ?"  said  the  chieL 
No,  not  until  the  yessel  comes  to  land  her  cargo,  and  then  111 
tell  you  more  about  it." 

"  Good-by,  Dare,"  said  the  chief ;  *'  you  are  one  too  many  for 
me ;  eyery  time  I  come  here  to  tell  you  the  news  I  get  my  fingers 
burned.    Good-by  1  good-by  1 " 

Day  after  day  Allan  Dare  was  closeted  with  Belette  and  Tormen- 
teur. Something  unusual  was  being  discussed ;  what  it  was,  time 
will  show. 

The  fashionable  people  of  New  York  were  about  this  time  sur- 
prised at  the  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Mr.  James  De- 
yille,  the  banker,  to  Miss  Louise  Morton.  Of  course  the  gossipe 
were  out  in  full  force,  and  the  annoxmcement  afforded  conyersation 
for  a  week  at  least 

As  Mr.  Deyille  was  going  to  Europe,  the  preparations  were  hur- 
ried, and  the  tenth  of  January  was  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  temper  of  Louise  was  capricious.  The  man  whom  she  loyed 
with  all  her  soul  was  in  his  graye,  and  she  scarcely  loyed  DeyiUe 
enough  to  be  willing  to  deyote  her  entire  time  to  him.  She  wanted 
excitement,  and  admirers  bowing  before  her  that  she  might  treat 
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them  as  children  treat  flea — tear  their  wings  off  and  let  them  go. 
She  craved  a  loye  such  as  she  had  lost.  Deville's  affection  seemed 
insipid  to  her  after  Oonrad's,  Only  seyeral  lovers  at  a  time  would 
have  satisfied  her^  f or^  in  the  language  of  Bjron^ 

"  In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  lover, 
In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love, 
Which  gets  to  be  a  fashion  she  can  ne^er  get  over." 

She,  who  had  drunk  the  maddening  draughts  of  passion,  which 
filled  her  soul  with  ecstasy  and  illuminated  her  heart  with  the  glo- 
rious sunshine  that  finds  entrance  there  but  once  in  a  life-time, 
could  never  be  satisfied  with  drinking  the  trickling  waters  from  a 
simple  fountain,  pure  though  they  might  be.  Her  happiness  had 
been  mingled  with  the  bitter  drops  of  woe,  but  she  would  not  ex- 
change one  of  those  drops  for  the  most  delicious  nectar  that  ever 
sparkled  in  an  Eastern  despot's  crystal  cup. 

These  drops  of  woe,  bitter  as  they  were,  were  balm  to  her  im- 
poverished heart.  She  loved  the  thorns  that  pierced  her  velvet 
skin,  when  she  thought  who  had  driven  them  home.  She  loved  the 
man  that  had  opened  the  deep  fountains  of  her  heart  and  first 
taught  her  what  love  was,  though  he  trampled  upon  her,  and 
treated  her  prayers  with  scorn.  This  love  she  kept  enshrined  in 
her  heart,  and  it  was  the  only  virtue  she  possessed  ;  yet  hers  was  a 
love  that  would  soon  become  satiated.  If  Conrad  had  lived  and 
married  her,  the  passion  which  she  felt  would  have  burned  out  in 
time,  and  nothing  but  the  ashes  of  love  have  remained. 

Hers  was  not  the  pure  affection  that  lasts  forever,  through  pros- 
'peritj  and  through  adversity.  She  had  not  a  single  scintilla  of  that 
divine  feeling  which  makes  two  souls  a  unit.  She  was  avaricious  as 
a  miser  of  the  love  she  craved,  and  reckless  as  a  spendthrift  of  it 
when  onoe  in  her  possession. 

The  love  Louise  had  for  Oonrad  was  like  the  mad  rush  of  waters 
down  a  steep  precipice,  carrying  everything  before  it.  Her  love 
for  Deville  was  like  the  eddying  waters  after  they  have  passed  over 
the  dam.  For  the  first  her  love  was  like  one  drinking  the  madden- 
ing draught  of  Hippocrene — ^f or  the  other  like  drinking  the  draught 
without  its  maddening  power. 

And  Deville,  poor  fool !  persuaded  himself  to  believe  that  he  was 
loved  with  all  the  passion  of  her  nature.  She  made  him  think  she 
had  never  loved  another.  He  had  found  how  false  are  the  illu- 
flionB  of  love,  yet  he  would  suffer  martyrdom,  and  go  through  all  the 
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blackness  of  night,  in  porsnit  of  the  dominant  passion  of  his  sonL 
He  dreamed  that  he  had  a  glimpse  of  heayen  in  a  loTe  more  sublime 
than  any  that  had  eyer  before  found  its  way  to  earth.  He  belieyed 
that  it  would  endure  to  eternity,  and  neyer  be  lost  in  the  rushing 
waters  of  time. 

0  fool  I  after  all  your  sufferings  and  humiliation  to  belieye  in 
a  woman  with  cold,  steel  eyes,  who  will  trample  on  your  heart  as 
she  did  that  of  Edgar  Lane,  and  who  will  plant  a  dagger  in  your 
bosom  when  you  can  no  longer  cater  to  her  appetite,  or  pour  gold 
into  her  lap  from  your  oyerflowing  cornucopia  I 

It  was  a  week  before  the  wedding  was  to  take  place.  Deyille 
was  sitting  in  the  parlor  of  the  Morton  mansion,  while  Louise  re- 
clined on  a  footstool  at  his  feet.  She  had  allowed  him  to  imprison 
one  of  her  beautiful  hands  in  his,  a  fayor  she  sometimes  granted, 
for  she  said,  '^  You  know,  James,  a  maiden  can  not  be  too  coy ;  and 
eyil  minds  misconstrue  the  most  innocent  acts.  Slanderous  tongues 
are  always  ready  to  whisper  scandal  to  the  willing  winds,  which 
soon  conyey  it  to  the  ends  of  earth.'' 

"  But,  Louise,"  said  Deyille,  "  what  little  loye  youVe  giyen  me 
since  first  we  were  engaged  I  You  deal  it  out  to  me  as  misers  deal 
out  their  gold.  You  think  it  such  a  boon  to  giye  me  your  hand  to 
hold,  while  only  once  or  twice  you'ye  offered  me  those  sweet  lijys." 

*' They'll  sweeter  be  by  and  by  for  not  haying  been  too  much 
kissed,"  answered  Louise.  '^  Handling  the  tinted  peach  rubs  off  the 
sparkling  bloom.  Be  patient,  James ;  when  I  am  yours  you'll  find 
me  no  longer  coy ;  but  now  asking  too  many  f  ayors  yezes  me.  I 
am  not  always  of  a  patient  mood.  It  looks  as  if  you  had  not  that 
wise  regard  for  my  reserve  I  haye  a  right  to  expect  from  one  of 
your  staid  character.  If  you  should  find  me  too  easily  won,  yon 
might  haye  occasion  hereafter  to  doubt  my  constancy.  There  I  you 
may  kiss  my  hand ;  there's  something  dainty  in  so  sweet  a  pastime. 
No  pure  maiden  should  eyer  allow  any  but  her  own  true  loye  so 
great  a  fayor  as  this."  In  this  manner  Louise  beguiled  Deyille, 
making  him  think  that  all  the  uniyerse  did  not  contain  so  pore  a 
gem  as  she. 

"When  we  are  married,"  she  said,  "you  will  take  me  to  Paris, 
will  you  not?" 

"I  will  take  you  whereyer  you  wish  to  go,"  he  replied,  "for 
where  you  are  there  will  be  my  paradise." 

"I  want  to  fly  away,"  said  Louise,  "  from  this  stale  life,  where 
people  plod  through  the  dull  streets  with  greedy  faces,  looldng  for 
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gold  in  every  hole  and  cranny  where  it  may  perchance  be  found. 
Take  me  where  I  can  live  and  breathe  and  forget  the  memories  of 
the  past.  I  want  to  wipe  out  from  my  mind  all  that  has  occurred 
in  this  dull  country^  and  in  some  foreign  land^  where  I  can  liye 
among  the  wondrous  arts  of  olden  days^  fill  my  mind  with  ancient 
lore  and  fit  myself  for  the  high  position  you  have  promised  I  shall 
hold. 

^*  I  want  to  sit  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  see  the  thrones  from 
which  haye  issued  edicts  that  haye  ruled  the  world.  Let  me  yiew 
the  old  castles  of  renown,  whose  eyery  turret  is  tinted  by  the  memo- 
ries of  great  deeds,  and  whose  court-yards  once  rang  with  the 
laughter  and  reyel  of  those  whose  souls  were  all  attuned  to  loye, 
whose  loye  was  the  chief  business  of  their  liyes,  and  where  eyery 
harpist  sang  of  loye  alone.  I  am  tired  of  this  stifF,  rude  repub- 
licanism on  which  our  fathers  so  prided  themselyes,  as  if  'twas  sin  to 
try  and  excel  in  works  of  art  aboye  the  brutish  clowns  that  peddle 
penny  whistles  in  the  street. 

''  I  long  to  sit  under  the  grand  arches  of  ancient  cathedrals  and 
hear  the  organ-peals  reyerberate  through  the  long-drawn  aisles, 
waking  the  echoes,  and  see  the  wondrous  sculptures  standing  out 
on  eyery  hand.  The  sight  of  these  things  will  carry  me  back  to 
those  rude  times  when  life  was  not  confined  by  rules,  as  it  is  here, 
and  when  it  was  no  sin  to  liye  in  loye  according  to  nature.  Then 
I'll  shoyr  you  what  loye  is.  But  I  must  first  forget  the  past,  and  be 
bom  again  in  that  old  country  where  golden  fountains  pour  out 
their  libations,  glistening  like  silver  in  the  noonday  sun,  and  mar- 
ble godfl  and  goddesses  disport  themselves  in  the  pure  waters  in 
basins  sculptured  in  the  highest  art. 

"Let  me  roam  through  ancient  cities,  where  everything  seems 
grand  and  immortal,  whose  structures  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  not  a  pile  of  rude  bricks,  as  we  have  here,  ready  to  tumble  down 
at  the  slightest  shock.  Let  me  revel  in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  who  have  deftly  portrayed  the  passions  of  the  soul  and 
pictured  love  as  my  senses  tell  me  it  should  exist.  Then  my  heart 
will  learn  to  love  again,  when  it  has  something  new  to  feed  upon, 
and  yon  can  cull  the  honey  from  the  flower. 

**  I  long  to  stand  on  the  mountain-heights  where  the  chamois 
has  stood,  springing  swifter  than  hunter's  bullet.  I'd  dare  the  snow 
and  glaciers  on  the  highest  Alpine  summit,  and  with  my  alpen- 
stock follow  the  boldest  guide.    I'd  love  to  skim  across  those  lovely 

lakes  which  lie  like  diamonds  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountainSi 
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where  high-capped  peaks  reflect  their  rugged  f  ormfi  on  their  smooth 
surfaces^  as  if  on  plates  of  burnished  steeL 

''  Give  me  the  land  of  mnsic  and  of  flowers,  the  land  where 
poetry  and  song  neyer  die,  where  love  reigns  eternal,  and  children 
learn  that  they  have  a  heart  when  twelye  years  old.  That's  the  land 
for  me ;  no  gloomy  thoughts  would  reach  me  beneath  those  sunny 
skies.  My  heart  would  be  attuned  to  loye  and  happiness,  and  I'd 
rest,  when  fatigued  with  pleasure,  under  the  shadow  of  the  golden 
clouds  which  sail  all  day  like  freighted  ships  across  the  sun,  to  cool 
the  earth  and  make  a  shade  for  lovers.  I  feel  sure,  if  I  could  have 
all  this,  it  would  driye  out  the  humors  of  the  last  dull  year,  and 
make  me  soon  forget  the  mortification  to  which  I  haye  been  sub- 
jected for  doing  what  I  thought  right." 

Deyille  kissed  her  hand,  and  Louise  did  not  withdraw  it,  al- 
though it  seemed  to  bum  her  like  a  coal  of  fire.  It  set  her  to  think- 
ing of  the  falsehoods  she  had  told,  and  how  she  was  holding  out  hopes 
of  loye  to  one  whom  she  felt  she  could  neyer  really  loye  at  all ;  and 
yet  she  was  ready  to  swear  on  holy  writ  she  neyer  had  loyed  a  single 
soul  but  him. 

^^Yes,"  said  Deyille,  in  answer  to  her  questions,  ''you  shall 
haye  all  that  you  long  for,  and  much  more  I  I  will  trayel  with  you 
through  lands  where  all  shall  be  a  bright  dream — a  fairy-land  indeed 
— and  if  I  can  not  haye  fairies  to  attend  you,  houris  beautiful  as  those 
in  Paradise  shall  come  at  your  call,  and  I  will  always  be  your  faith- 
ful loyer.  Giye  me  but  a  moiety  of  that  loye  you  claim  is  youis  to 
giye,  and  you  will  find  me  happy  as  a  summer^s  day.  If  eyer  you 
tire  of  my  loye,  111  be  patient  until  you  change  your  mood.  I 
shall  always  be  your  slaye." 

''My  Ood  I "  thought  Louise,  "he  loyes  me  as  I  loyed  Conrad ; 
yet  if  I  trampled  on  him  as  Oonrad  trampled  on  me,  he  would  do 
me  no  harm.  He  loyes  more  than  I  did — no,  my  hate  was  fuU  of 
loye.  I  loyed  Conrad  madly  when  I  doomed  him  to  death.  De- 
yille is  a  noble  man — ^far  nobler  than  I  deserye — but  yet  I  can  not 
loye  him.  He  will  simply  be  the  ladder  for  me  to  dimb  to  the 
height  I  want  to  reach,  and  then — ^well,  then  I'll  soar  into  the  air, 
and,  haying  stretched  my  pinions,  fly  whereyer  I  please,  though, 
like  Icarus,  I  may  get  a  fall." 

These  were  her  thoughts,  and  yet  Deyille  sat  by  her  side  in  the 
full  security  of  her  loye,  waiting  patiently  the  promised  time  when 
she  could  respond  fully  to  his  passion. 

"Deyille,  mon  cher  ami,"  said  Louise^  suddenly,  in  another 
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jeia,  ''let  me  ask  you  a  question.  I  know  very  little  of  business, 
aud  want  to  learn  something.  Has  my  father  spoken  to  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  jointure  he  is  to  giye  me  on  my  marriage,  or  is  he  going 
to  turn  me  over  to  you  with  only  the  stereotyped  trousseau,  and 
make  me  no  allowanoe  ?  That  wouldn't  sound  well  if  told  about 
the  rich  banker.'' 

''My  loye/'  answered  Deyille,  "  what  do  I  want  with  any  al- 
lowance from  your  father  ?  I  haye  more  than  enough  for  both 
ot  UB,  and  you  shall  be  dowered  as  was  neyer  any  princess  in  Europe. 
Thank  Heayen  1 1  haye  made  enough  to  place  me  beyond  all  earthly 
cares,  and  when  my  present  fund  is  exhausted,  if  oyer  that  should 
happen,  I  haye  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  to  draw  upon." 

"That  will  do,"  she  said ;  "let  us  talk  no  more  of  fQthy  lucre. 
I  only  wished  to  know  if  I  should  eyer  be  dependent  on  my  father. 
I  am  satisfied  with  a  competence,  if  shared  with  you.  And  now, 
as  fashion  requires,  I  shall  not  see  you  for  the  coming  week.  I 
wUl  say  good-by  untU  you  come  to  claim  me  for  your  own.  And 
here's  a  kiss  to  cheer  you  in  your  loneliness." 

She  held  her  mouth  up,  but  Deyille  took  her  in  his  strong  arms, 
from  which  there  was  no  escape,  and  imprinted  a  dozen  kisses  on 
her  lips.  Then  he  placed  upon  her  wedding-finger  a  magnificent 
diamond  ring  and  took  his  departure,  happy  in  the  thought  that 
Louise  would  soon  be  his. 

When  Deyille  had  closed  the  door,  Louise  clapped  her  hands  in 
glee.  "  He  has  millions,"  she  said.  "  That  means  forgetfulness 
of  all  I  haye  eyer  done  wrong;  it  means  attention  from  my  ac- 
qoaintBnces,  forgiyeness  from  my  enemies,  obeisance  from  all  the 
snobsy  adulation  from  all  the  men,  enyy  from  all  the  women,  bow- 
ing and  Boraping  from  all  the  trades-people,  unlimited  credit,  the 
hftudaomest  diamonds  in  the  city,  the  richest  dresses  from  Paris^ 
the  prettiest  gloyea  and  bonnets,  first  place  at  all  the  dinners  and 
petit  soupers,  the  handsomest  carriage  and  horses,  the  nattiest  liy- 
eries,  the  grandest  house,  and  such  acquaintances  as  I  choose  to 
select.     What  more  would  I  haye  ? 

'^  I  haye  buried  my  loye  so  deep  that  I  can  neyer  resurrect  it 
I  shall  apparently  be  so  true  to  my  husband  that  no  one  will  sus- 
pect me  ot  infidelity.  I  will  spend  his  money  like  water,  for  he 
has  a  mine  to  draw  upon,  he  says,  that  neyer  fails.  In  the  utmost 
extent  of  my  ambition  I  neyer  dreamed  of  a  future  such  as  this. 
May  nothing  eyer  occur  to  mar  it  I  haye  wiped  out  eyery  trace  of 
my  connection  with  Edgar  Lane.    Kot  a  sign  of  that  affair  can  eyer 
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be  f onnd,  and  I  shall  be  so  ricb  that  I  can  afford  fco  pension  the  two 
witnesses  in  Ireland,  so  that  they  will  have  no  desire  to  return  to 
America." 

So  saying,  Louise  went  upnstairs  to  attend  to  her  wedding  outfit. 

Great  preparations  for  the  marriage  were  making  at  the  Morton 
mansion.  Mr.  Morton  had  abandoned  his  cherished  hope  of  mar- 
rying Louise  to  one  of  the  aristocracy ;  in  fact,  he  was  now  only  too 
glad  to  have  her  marry  Deyille,  one  of  the  rising  men  of  New  York. 
He  opened  wide  his  purse-strings,  and  determined  that  the  wed- 
ding should  be  the  eyent  of  the  season.  There  were  to  be  eight 
bridesmaids,  including  Angeline,  the  rest  chosen  from  the  most 
aristocratic  families  in  the  city.  Although  all  had  abused  Louise 
without  stint,  no  one  declined  to  act  as  bridesmaid,  and  eyerybody 
sought  inyitations  to  the  wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  at  noon 
in  old  Trinity  Ohurch.  After  the  ceremony  a  grand  reception  was 
to  be  held  at  Mr.  Morton's  residence. 

At  length  the  day  arriyed,  and  a  concourse  of  people  filled  the 
church  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Thousands  of  people  assembled 
outside  to  see  the  *'  nobs  go  in,"  and  it  required  all  the  limited 
police  force  of  the  city  to  preserye  order  and  open  a  way  through 
the  throng. 

The  carri^es  droye  up  to  the  church,  and  Mr.  Morton  assisted 
his  daughter  to  alight  The  crowd  was  stilled  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  beauty,  for  neyer  in  all  their  liyes  had  the  people  of  New 
York  witnessed  a  spectacle  equal  to  this.  Louise's  dress  was  a 
miracle  of  richness  and  taste — ^white  satin  coyered  with  the  ooetliest 
lace  and  orange-flowers,  and  a  magnificent  yeil  that  cost  a  fortune. 
So  imperial  was  her  beauty  that  Louise  looked  as  if  she  might  be 
empress  of  the  world.  She  looked  scomfuUy  upon  the  crowd,  but 
the  people  liked  her  none  the  less  for  that  The  crowd  will  bow 
their  necks  to  Juggernaut  wheneyer  it  comes  along. 

'^  Heay^as  I "  exclaimed  one,  '^  isn't  she  beautiful  ?  Fye  neyer 
seen  the  likes  I " 

*'  Yes,"  said  another,  **  she's  too  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  beauty 
of  the  panther  in  the  menagerie." 

The  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  followed  into  the  church  and 
up  to  the  altar,  where  Deyille  stood  ready  to  receiye  his  bride  from 
her  father. 

The  bishop,  assisted  by  seyeral  clergymen,  performed  the  cere* 
mony,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  occasion  impressiTe. 
The  bride  and  groom  turned  to  leaye  the  church,  and  the  whole 
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assembly  rose  to  gaze  upon  them.  A  handsomer  couple  was  never 
seen  in  old  Trinity.  Lonise^  with  head  erect,  looked  straight  be- 
fore her  as  if  gazing  on  something  in  the  far  distance  ;  bnt  she  saw 
no  one.  She  was  thinking  of  Ware  Conrad,  and  wondering  what 
would  haye  been  her  feelings  had  she  stood  with  him  before  the 
altar.  She  thought  now  that  she  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  mem- 
ory, that  she  ought  to  have  liyed  for  him  and  expiated  her  crime. 

'^  What  a  chilling  bride  I ''  said  some,  '^  and  the  groom  so  splen- 
did I    She  looks  as  if  she  married  against  her  wishes.'' 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  ABBE8T. 

As  the  procession  passed  out  of  the  church  the  crowd  rent  the 
air  with  cheers.  The  bride  was  handed  into  the  carriage  by  the 
groom,  who  had  just  placed  his  foot  upon  the  step,  when  Allan 
Dare  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  '^  James  Deyille,  I 
arrest  you,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  as  accused  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  1 '' 

In  a  moment  the  crowd  was  pushed  aside,  and  a  double  cordon 
of  twenty  stout  policemen,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Belette  and 
Tormenteur,  formed  a  compact  body  between  the  groom  and  the 
wedding-party. 

At  the  touch  of  Allan  Dare's  hand  Deyille  turned  calmly 
around  and  said,  "  Where  is  your  warrant  P  This  is  a  cruel  time 
to  execute  it.  Why  did  you  not  do  it  before  the  ceremony,  and  saye 
all  the  nnhappiness  that  will  follow  ?  " 

**  Because,"  answered  Allan,  "you  would  haye  lost  your  bride." 
*' Thank  you  for  that,"  said  Deyille,  "  but  do  me  a  &yor  ;  let 
me  call  mj  yalet,  and  speak  a  word  to  the  bride." 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Allan  Dare ;  "  111  grant  you  eyery  indulgence, 
only  promise  me  youTl  not  escape." 

Deyille  gaye  a  shrill  whistle,  and  a  slight  Italian-looking  youth 
forced  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  bowed  to  his  master. 

'*  Nimble,"  said  Deyille,  "attend  to  the  business  I  gaye  you,  and 
see  that  I  haye  clothes  where  I  am  going."  The  boy  bowed  and 
disappeared. 

Deyille  next  leaned  in  the  carriage  and  said  to  Louise,  "Bear 
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m&L  me ;  it  will  all  be  right  Yon  must  be  ready  to  join  me  irhen 
I  send  my  ring  to  you.  Bring  nothing  with  you  that  will  attract 
attention.  We  will  go  to  other  climes,  and  yon  shall  still  be  em- 
press in  a  greater  sphere  than  this.'' 

Louise  sat  erect  in  the  carriage,  pale  as  marble,  but  not  a  mus- 
cle moved.  She  was  as  cool  as  Deyille,  but  her  cold,  hard  eyes  glit- 
tered like  those  of  a  serpent  '^  This  is  my  camival  of  glory ! "  she 
exclaimed ;  '*  this  is  my  road  to  power  and  fame  I  Are  all  your 
promises  like  this?  Is  the  bauble  on  my  finger  also  glass  P  Are  you 
a  sham  all  over  ?  Where  are  now  your  boasted  mines  of  wealth  ?  I 
looked  to  you  to  hide  my  crimes  under  the  blaze  of  your  yirtues, 
but  I  find  you  a  lower  criminal  than  L   Go  to  jail ;  I  despise  you  I '' 

'*  My  mines  are  secured  to  you,''  said  Deville,  coolly,  whose  eyes 
were  now  opened  to  her  wickedness. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  *'  I  will  follow  you  when  you  bid  me,  for  I 
must  hide  somewhere.  I'll  despise  you  more  now  than  I  would 
haye  done,  though  we  are  akin  in  crime.  I  once  thought  you  &r 
too  pure  for  me,  but  you  haye  beaten  me  in  the  race  to  the  felon's 
cell." 

AH  this  time  Allan  stood  immoyable,  not  wishing  to  hear  what 
took  place  between  husband  and  wife.  The  crowd  was  hushed  and 
awe-struck,  and  the  wedding-party  were  huddled  together  with  pide 
and  anxious  looks,  wondering  what  it  aU  meant  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morton  stood  in  the  church-door,  eleyated  aboye  the  street,  and  saw 
all  that  occurred,  without  the  power  of  moving  forward  on  account 
of  the  crowd. 

Everybody  could  see  that  it  was  an  arrest  on  serious  charges, 
else  why  such  an  array  of  policemen  ? 

Mr.  Morton  trembled  in  every  limb,  for  he  thought  his  own 
turn  might  soon  come.  Mrs.  Morton  looked  like  a  corpse,  and  de- 
spair was  pictured  in  every  lineament  of  her  &ce. 

*'  0  husband  I"  she  cried,  ''give  up  all,  and  let  Heaven  with- 
draw its  vengeance  from  our  house." 

''  I  will  do  it,"  he  answered,  in  quivering  tones,  ''as  soon  as  I 
find  the  heirs." 

Deville  had  stood  aside,  and  his  wife  now  beckoned  to  Allan 
Dare,  who  approached  the  carriage  and  took  off  his  hat 

"Oease  your  mock  humility,"  said  Louise.  "The  partridge 
trembled  in  the  fern ;  she  knew  the  hawk  was  nigh.  I  know  you 
through  all  your  disguise,  Vere  Saye.  How  well  you  deserved  my 
hatred  and  scorn  I    I'll  match  you  yet    I'll  never  lose  sight  of 
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yoUf  if  I  live  a  hundred  years.    In  the  turning  of  the  wheel  my 
time  will  come. — ^Driyer,  go  home  1 " 

"  Stop,"  said  Allan ;  "  I'm  far  too  kind  to  you,'*  he  whispered, 
''but  let  me  say  that  I  have  proof  of  your  marriage  with  Edgar 
Lane,  and  possess  reasons  why  you  should  want  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Take  my  advice,  and  bear  your  load  with  patience. — Coachman, 
you  can  drive  on.^ 

Louise  fairly  gasped  for  breath,  and  fell  back  in  the  carriage, 
boiling  with  rage.  Had  she  had  a  pistol,  she  would  have  shot  Al- 
lan on  the  spot.  ''  Drive  faster,  coachman,"  she  screamed,  and 
the  coachman  lashed  his  horses  and  dashed  through  the  streets  to 
the  imminent  hazard  of  pedestrians.  When  she  reached  her  father's 
house  she  threw  open  the  carriage-door  and  made  a  spring  to  reach 
the  pavement.  Her  gorgeous  veil  caught  in  the  door-knob,  and 
was  torn  from  her  proud  head  wii^  all  its  wealth  of  orange-blos- 
soms. Heedless  of  the  mischief,  she  ran  bareheaded  up  the  steps, 
and  frantically  rang  the  bell.  When  the  door  was  opened  she  rushed 
up-stairs  to  her  room,  and  there  she  threw  herself,  with  aU  her  rich 
regalia,  on  the  bed.  She  was  too  much  enraged  to  sob.  She  cursed 
the  day  she  was  bom,  and  cursed  the  day  she  ever  consented  to  be- 
come Deville's  wife.  '*  0  Conrad  1 "  she  cried,  "  I  should  have  lived 
for  you,  and  expiated  my  crime." 

She  tore  off  all  her  rich  garments  and  strewed  them  on  the 
floor.  The  maid,  who  soon  entered,  looked  in  amazement  at  the 
condition  of  her  mistress.  ''  Take  those  things  away,"  she  cried, 
imperiously ;  'Mock  them  up  somewhere,  and  never  let  me  see  an 
orange-blossom  again.  Oet  the  commonest  raiment  that  I  have ; 
let  me  wear  sackcloth  and  ashes  aU  the  days  of  my  life."  Then  she 
pushed  the  maid  out  of  the  room,  and  again  gave  way  to  her  de- 
spair. 

When  the  carriage  with  Louise  drove  from  the  church,  Allan 
Dare  slipped  his  arm  through  Deville's  and  said,  "  Let  us  walk  on  ; 
the  crowd  is  increasing.    It  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  scene." 

"  If  I  chose,"  said  Deville,  "  I  could  scatter  your  whole  force. 
I  have  friends  enough  in  the  crowd,  and,  by  the  blowing  of  my 
whistle,  could  bring  enough  to  my  aid  to  crush  you.  You  have 
undertaken  a  rash  scheme,  and  a  treacherous  one  at  that.  I  thank 
you,  though,  for  giving  me  my  bride.    All  may  yet  be  well." 

"  Bobert  le  Diable,"  said  Allan  Dare,  "  I  had  my  duty  to  per- 
form, and  would  have  performed  it  had  you  been  my  brother. 
Should  you  raise  a  finger  to  escape  I  would  shoot  you  on  the 
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gpot^  and  my  well-trained  men  would  lodge  a  dozen  bnllets  in  your 
body/' 

'' Possibly/'  said  DeviUe^  calmly^  '^and,  as  I  don't  want  to  die 
just  yet,  I'll  go  with  you  peaceably." 

The  policemen  formed  a  triple  cordon  around  Allan  Dare  and 
the  prisoner  as  they  walked  along,  and  clubbed  the  crowd  to  make 
them  stand  aside.  Angry-looking  eyes  flaahed  from  eyery  side,  for 
DeviUe  was  known  and  loved  by  all  the  poor.  He  had  always  taken 
the  side  of  angry  mobs  and  pacified  them.  His  enormous  strength 
was  known  to  all ;  his  splendid  physique  was  the  admiration  of  the 
rich  and  poor.  He  had  a  thousand  friends  in  erery  district,  but 
that  large,  stem  man  at  his  side  was  an  army  in  himself,  and  cowed 
them  alL 

They  soon  reached  a  carriage,  and  Soiert  le  Didble  entered  with 
Allan  Dare.  They  droye  to  the  city  jail,  followed  by  an  angry 
crowd,  hallooing  and  hooting  with  all  their  might.  The  heayy 
door  closed  behind  the  prisoner,  and  a  small  field-piece,  loaded 
with  grape,  was  protruded  through  a  hole  in  the  massiye  gate. 

There  was  nothing  for  the  crowd  to  wreak  their  yengeance  on 
except  the  carriage,  which  was  instantly  oyertumed  and  broken 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  the  frightened  horses  flying  through  the 
street.  But  all  this  was  of  no  ayail,  for  Robert  le  Diable  was  secure 
in  the  strongest  apartment  of  the  city  prison. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  thrown  into  great  excitement  on 
hearing  of  the  arrest  of  James  Deyille.  He  was  universally  loved 
and  respected.  When  he  walked  down  Broadway  in  the  morning, 
always  dressed  in  the  most  refined  taste,  his  clothes  fitting  his  form 
as  if  he  had  been  molded  into  them,  he  was  bowed  to  by  alL  His 
equal  was  unknown.  There  were  others  that  excelled  him  in  height 
or  in  size,  but  no  one  equaled  his  perfection  of  form  or  beauty  of 
face.  He  had  a  snule  for  every  one  he  met,  and,  being  always  ready 
to  oblige  applicants,  would  be  stopped  in  the  street  twenty  times  on 
his  way  to  his  ofSice  by  persons  wishing  to  obtain  favors. 

His  popularity  with  the  lower  classes  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  recruiting  from  among  them  without  suspicion.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  was  a  philanthropist  by  nature,  and  that  it  afforded  him 
real  pleasure  to  mix  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  lower  orders.  In  set- 
tling a  street  row,  DeviUe  was  worth  a  dozen  policemen,  and  in 
quelling  a  mob  he  would  jump  in  when  he  saw  a  fight  going  on, 
and,  holding  the  combatants  apart  as  if  they  were  children,  he  would 
say  to  one,  '^  Come,  Jemmy,  this  doesn't  look  well,  my  boy  I " — 
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''Heigh,  John,  hold  your  hand,  or  you'll  be  hitting  yonr  beat 
friend."  Or,  if  the  mob  was  very  turbulent,  he  would  speak  kindly 
to  them  and  argue  with  them,  telling  them  that  he  would  see  their 
wrongs  redressed ;  then  he  would  take  them  off  adroitly  to  the 
beer-shops  and  drink  with  them,  and  finally  send  them  all  home  in  a 
good  humor. 

Sometimes  Deville  would  encounter  some  troublesome  fellow 
who  did  not  desire  to  see  peace  maintained,  but  wanted  an  opportu- 
nity to  yiolate  the  law  by  breaking  things  generally  ;  or  some  leader 
of  the  mob,  jealous  of  his  supremacy  with  the  people,  would  want 
to  contest  his  popularity.  Such  cases  he  would  deal  with  in  a  sum- 
mary manner. 

On  one  occasion  there  was  a  disturbance  among  the  steyedores 
in  South  Street.    A  man  called  Bully  Buffin  had  led  one  set  of  men 
i^gainst  another  set,  to  try  and  force  them  to  stop  work.    They 
were  on  a  strike  for  higher  wages,  and  wanted  to  carry  the  ward 
with  them.    Bally  Buffin  was  a  burly  feUow  weighing  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  with  arms  like  a  blacksmith,  and  a  bull-dog 
countenance  that  showed  his  pugnacious  disposition.     This  worthy 
had  his  men  drawn  up  in  line  across  the  dock  and  swore  that  no 
ateredoTes  should  go  down  there  to  work  unless  they  went  oyer  his 
body.     He  had  already  knocked  down  two  or  three  men  that  at- 
tempted to  pass,  and,  haying  a  yery  strong  party  to  back  him,  he 
bade  defiance  to  the  police. 

A  large  crowd  had  gathered,  and  there  was  eyery  prospect  of  a 
bloody  fight.  Deyille  happened  to  be  in  a  merchant's  counting- 
room  near  by  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  merchant  said  : 

**  Derille,  I  want  to  get  my  ship  off  to-day,  but  can't  do  it  un- 
less this  misunderstanding  is  reconciled.  Do  me  the  fayor  to  try 
your  eloquence  on  those  men.  All  the  steyedores  would  go  to  work 
if  it  was  not  for  Bully  Buffin,  who  keeps  them  back,  and  if  you  can 
get  him  to  consent,  the  rest  will  follow  like  a  flock  of  sheep." 

Deyille  promised  to  try  what  he  could  do,  and  went  out  and 
spoke  to  the  men.  He  represented  that  Mr.  Somers  wanted  to  get 
his  ship  to  sea  that  afternoon,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment if  he  did  not  succeed,  and  he  asked  Bully  Buffin  to  help 
him  pacify  the  men. 

**  Me  help  to  pacify  'em  ?  "  said  Bully  Buffin  ;  '*  not  me,  sir, 
and  I  don't  see,  Mr.  Deyille,  what  you  haye  to  do  with  this,  unless 
yon  are  willing  to  make  up  the  difference  in  our  wages." 

^' WeU,*'  replied  Deyille,  "  I  would  eyen  be  willing  to  do  that 
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rather  than  see  men  who  ought  to  be  living  in  brotherhood  knock- 
ing each  other  to  pieces.'' 

"  I  for  one  would  be  willing  to  go  to  work,  if  only  to  oblige  yon, 
Mr.  Deville,''  said  one  of  the  men.  ''  And  I  too,''  said  anoth^ ; 
''And  I,"  "And  I,"  said  others. 

"Shut  up  I"  roared  Euffin.  "I'll  smash  the  jaw  of  the  first 
man  that  puts  a  finger  to  work  without  my  permission." 

"  RuflEin,"  said  Deyille,  "  you  well  deserve  your  name ;  you  are 
nothing  but  a  bully,  and  if  these  men  would  take  my  advice  they 
would  duck  you,  for  you  are  depriving  their  families  of  food." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Bully  Buffin,  "  you'd  like  to  try  that  yourself ; 
you'd  find  it  a  troublesome  job.  You  bloated  aristocrats  haven't 
the  muscle  for  such  performances.  You're  made  up  of  champagne 
and  patty  fo  grass." 

"Bully,"  replied  Deville,  "I'm  going  to  teach  you  a  lesson. 
You  can't  stop  people  that  want  to  work  from  working  in  this 
country,"  and  he  walked  up  to  BufiSn  as  calmly  as  if  he  was  going 
to  shake  his  hand. 

The  bully  threw  his  cap  on  the  ground  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves, 
putting  himself  on  the  defensive.  "  I'll  show  you  some  fun  now, 
boys,"  he  cried  ;  and  with  that  he  tried  to  knock  Deville's  hat  over 
his  eyes.  Deville  caught  Buffin's  wrist  with  his  left  hand,  and,  be- 
fore the  bully  could  think,  he  was  lying  on  his  back,  feeling  as  if 
every  bone  in  his  body  was  broken. 

Deville  put  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  bully  to  keep  him  down, 
and  said,  quietly,  ''Boys,  one  of  you  bring  me  a  ro{)e."  The  rope 
was  brought,  and  Deville  tied  the  fellow's  hands,  who  was  so 
badly  hurt  that  he  could  make  no  resistance.  Deville  then  picked 
him  up,  threw  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  walked  toward  the 
river. 

"For  God's  sake, Mr.  Deville,"  cried  the  man,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  Merely  duck  you,"  replied  Deville. 

"  I  submit,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  and  will  go  to  work." 

"That's  all  I  want,"  said  Deville  as  he  let  the  ruflSan  down 
and  untied  him.  "  Now,  my  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  let  me  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice.  Bemember  that  a  man  can  be  a  gentieman 
and  have  plenty  of  muscle  besides.  Boys,"  he  said,  advaztcing  to 
the  crowd  of  stevedores,  "  Buffin  wants  to  go  to  work  ;  now  do  me 
the  favor  to  get  Mr.  Somers's  ship  off  to-night.  Here  are  twenty 
dollars  to  get  something  to  drink,  and  here,"  taming  to  Buffin, 
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**are  two  days*  wages,  tmtil  yon  get  over  your  accident.'*    Is  it  a 
wonder  that  such  a  man  could  role  a  mob  P 

Of  course,  Deyille's  arrest  created  great  excitement  everywhere. 
If  a  bolt  of  lightning  had  fallen  into  the  Exchange  it  could  not 
haye  created  greater  consternation.  No  one  knew  on  what  charge 
he  was  arrested,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  dragged,  as  it  were, 
from  the  altar,  made  matters  look  still  more  serious. 

The  newspapers  could  only  state  that  the  arrest  had  taken  place 
just  after  the  marriage-ceremony,  animadyerting  in  seyere  terms  on 
the  heartless  conduct  of  the  chief  of  police  in  treating  an  esteemed 
citizen  in  such  an  unheard-of  manner. 

Beports  of  all  kinds  were  flying  about  town.  People  were  so 
excited  that  they  could  hardly  attend  to  business.  A  great  number 
of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen  of  New  York  yisited  the  jail,  but 
no  one  was  fdlowed  admittance,  or  giyen  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
DeyiUe's  imprisonment. 

Bail  to  any  amount  was  offered,  but  not  accepted ;  and  DeviUe's 
friends  went  away  no  wiser  than  when  they  came. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  ^'Eyening  Post"  came 
out  with  a  short  account  of  the  matter.  The  editor  had  only  re- 
ceiyed  the  news  just  before  going  to  press,  but  promised  to  publish 
an  "  extra  ^  by  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  which  was  waited  for 
with  great  anxiety. 

In  the  mean  time  the  evening  paper  had  been  received  by  the 
chief  of  police,  who,  on  looking  at  the  column  headed  **  Police 
Beports,"  saw  these  words:  '^  Outrageous  conduct  of  the  police 
antiiorities  in  arresting  our  esteemed  feIIow*citizen,  James  Deville, 
Esq.,  just  after  he  had  been  united  in  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  distinguished  banker,  Oharles  Morton,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 

'  When  the  chief  read  this  intelligence  he  rubbed  his  eyes  to  see 
if  he  were  awake,  and,  finding  this  to  be  the  fact,  read  and  re-read 
the  article  again  and  again.  He  remembered  now  that  Allan  Dare 
had  sent  Belette  to  him  that  morning  to  request  that  a  police  force 
of  ten  men  should  be  detached  under  Belette's  orders.  The  ten 
men  under  Tormenteur  were  part  of  the  detective  force  under  the 
orders  of  Allan  Dare,  therefore  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  them  in  his  message  to  the  chief.  Allan  merely  stated  that 
he  was  going  to  make  an  important  arrest,  and  wanted  men  enough 
to  OYerawe  the  crowd. 

*'Some  rascals  at  the  'Five  Points*  or  the  'Hook,'  I  suppose," 
the  Chief.    ''  Allan  Dare  lets  nothing  escape ;  it's  all  fish  that 
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comes  to  his  net/'  and,  giring  the  necessary  order,  thought  no  more 
about  the  matter. 

Now  that  he  saw  the  result  of  his  action,  the  chief  was  nearly 
beside  himself.  '^Beally,  Mr.  Allan  Dare/'  he  exclaimed,  ''this 
is  going  too  far ;  I  must  pare  your  nails  a  little,"  and,  seizing  his 
hat,  hurried  off  to  Allan's  lodgings. 

Arriying  there,  quite  out  of  breath,  he  broke  into  the  sitting* 
room  and  found  Allan  Dare  quietly  reading  the  paper  and  smoking 
a  cigar.  The  chief  paused  in  amazement  when  he  found  how  Allan 
Dare  was  occupying  his  time,  for  on  his  way  from  the  office  he  had 
seen  nothing  but  excited  groups  of  men  discussing  DeyiUe's  arrest 
and  damning  the  stupidity  of  the  police  authorities,  looking  at  the 
chief  as  if  they  could  annihilate  him.  This  coolness  added  to  the 
chiefs  anger. 

''  By  Jove  I  Mr.  Dare,"  he  exclaimed,  dropping  into  a  chair  and 
throwing  his  hat  on  the  floor,  ''  I  belieye  you  would  stop  to  eat  if 
the  world  were  coming  to  an  end." 

"  Very  likely,  sir,"  answered  Allan  Dare,  coolly ;  ''eating  is  a 
good  custom,  if  one  gets  the  right  sort  of  food,  for  it  keeps  both 
body  and  brain  in  order.    Hare  a  cigar  ?  it  soothes  the  temper." 

"  Hang  your  cigar  I "  roared  the  chief.  "  Bead  that,  and  tell  me 
if  that  is  some  of  your  brain-work.  See  what  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish  you  haye  cooked  up.  How  came  you  to  commit  such  a  blun- 
der?" 

"  Oh  1 1'ye  read  it  all,"  said  Allan,  calmly.  "  I  neyer  make  mis- 
takes in  matters  of  this  kind." 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  said  the  chief,  "  how  you  came  to  arrest  the 
most  esteemed  citizen  of  New  York,  actually  dragging  him  from 
the  altar  on  his  wedding-day  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  preyent  him  from  getting  married,"  said  Dare.  "I 
waited  until  the  knot  was  tied  before  I  arrested  him,  for  I  was  de- 
termined he  should  secure  his  bride." 

"But  you  haye  mortified  and  insulted  the  first  banker  in  New 
York,  and  there  can  be  no  reparation  for  such  an  outrage." 

"Eyerything  must  giye  way,"  answered  Allan  Dare,  "when  the 
law  is  to  be  yindicated.  Mr.  Morton  will  be  so  much  more  morti- 
fied in  a  short  time  that  he  will  consider  this  episode  by  comparison 
a  trifling  matter.  When  a  man  has  committed  crime,  I  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  taken  from  the  altar  as  well  as  frona 
any  other  place.  Had  Deyille  got  away  from  the  church,  I  have 
reason  to  belieye  he  would  haye  giyen  us  the  slip  altogether.     I 
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wonted  to  capture  him  when  unarmed  and  powerless  to  do  harm^ 
for  this  man  is  of  desperate  courage^  and  would  sell  his  life  dearly 
if  he  had  the  opportunity. '^ 

''But  tell  me"  said  the  chief,  ''what  is  his  offense  ?  •  Has  he 
committed  any  crime  P  " 

"  That  depends,"  replied  Allan  Dare,  "  upon  what  people  con- 
sider crime.    But,  not  to  keep  you  longer  in  the  dark,  I  will  say 
that  Mr.  Deyille  is  the  head  center  of  all  the  principal  robberies 
that  have  been  committed  in  New  York  in  the  last  two  years.    He 
is  an  escaped  convict  from  Toulon,  in  France,  having  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  galleys  for  a  murder  committed  in  Paris.    After  his 
escape  he  went  to  BrazO,  and  was  there  sent  to  the  diamond-mines 
as  a  convict.    He  was  four  years  in  this  country  organizing  his 
plans  before  establishing  himself  as  a  banker.    He  is  the  man  who 
pasted  all  the  wafers  as  signals  for  assembling  his  clans.    He  is  the 
organizer  of  Hans  Hammel's  restaurant  and  Jacob  Moses's  store. 
He  is  the  chief  of  all  the  pirates  that  have  infested  the  Hudson, 
the  robber  of  all  the  banks.    I  have  spent  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  fall  with  him,  and  have  watched  his  every  movement. 
I  suspected  him  long  ago  from  his  frequent  absences.    You  know 
what  importance  I  attach  to  small  matters.    The  time  Mrs.  Buggies 
was  robbed,  do  you  remember  me  showing  you  a  knife-blade  I  took 
from  the  hole  drilled  in  her  door  ?    I  kept  the  article,  and  on  the 
night  of  Yandeusen's  ball  I  detected  Oole  passing  something  to 
Deville's  pocket.    It  was  Mrs.  Yandeusen's  diamonds,  as  I  found 
when  I  picked  his  pocket.    That  ball-room  was  full  of  rogues ; 
eTOiybody  who  wanted  to  get  in  did  so.    The  day  after  the  ball  I 
dropped  into  Deville's  bank  on  business,  and  saw  Um  in  his  private 
office.    A  penknife  with  a  broken  blade  was  lying  on  the  table.    I 
had  one  very  similar  to  it  in  my  pocket,  and,  while  Deville  went  to 
the  cashier  for  something,  I  slipped  out  my  knife,  snapped  off  one 
of  the  blades,  put  it  in  place  of  Deville's  knife,  and  put  the  latter 
in  my  pocket.    Look,  sir,''  continued  Allan,  "  could  this  be  acci- 
dent ?    See  this  broken  blade,  how  it  adjusts  itself.    I  have  broken 
a  dozen  blades  to  see  if  I  could  get  one  to  fit  Deville's  knife,  but 
the  blade  I  carried  with  me  so  long  is  the  only  one  that  suits." 

^*That  is  very  small  evidence,"  said  the  astonished  chief,  "but 
it  is  conclusive.  Dare,  you  are  the  devil,  and  there's  nothing  you 
can  not  find  out." 

*^ Now,"  resumed  Allan  Dare,  "I  will  tell  you  something  that 
win  astonish  you.    Deville  was  on  board  the  schooner  the  night 
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she  went  down  to  Sandy  Hook.  His  comrades  don't  dream  that  he 
is  Deyille  the  banker.  They  only  know  him  in  disguise  as  Robert 
le  Diable  I  The  schooner  towed  down  a  f onr-oared  boat  and  crew. 
Deville  was  in  the  schooner's  cabin,  where  they  were  haying  a  grand 
frolic,  and  Belette,  who  can  see  through  a  millstone,  saw  through 
DeyiUe's  disguise.  Deville  returned  to  New  York  in  the  four-oared 
boat,  and  Belette,  whose  shell  is  made  especially  for  speed,  followed 
the  sound  of  their  oars,  and  landed  as  quickly  as  the  pirates.  He 
shadowed  Deyille  to  his  own  door — a  yery  incautious  thing  for  Be- 
lette  to  do,  who  is  usually  so  careful. 

'^  As  I  told  you  before,"  continued  Allan,  'Hhis  man  was  con- 
yicted  of  murder  in  Paris,  and  sentenced  to  the  galleys.  I  saw  him 
tried,  and  felt  much  sympathy  for  him,  not  belieying  him  guilty. 
As  soon  as  I  laid  eyes  on  him  here  I  recognized  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  dark  hair  and  complexion  and  French  accent,  which  are  well 
assumed.  I  will  still  further  surprise  you.  Deyille  is  the  author 
of  the  practical  joke  played  on  Mr.  Vandeusen  which  sent  him 
trayeling  to  Cincinnati  while  the  mischief  was  being  played  with 
his  gas  stock.  Deyille  made  a  million  by  that  operation,  and  has 
invested  large  sums  abroad,  but  where,  I  don't  exactly  know.  I 
have  had  his  bank-safe  sealed  up,  and  we  can't  tell  what  money  he 
has  amassed  until  we  examine  that  I  have  told  you  enough,  I 
think,  to  make  you  understand  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  hope 
you  will  not  think  I  have  committed  a  blunder." 

^'I  hope  you  can  substantiate  all  your  charges." 

^'I  have  a  State's  evidence  that  can  hang  every  one  of  these 
desperadoes.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  gen- 
tleman." Bising,  Allan  led  the  way  to  Jacob  Moses's  place  of  coh- 
finement. 

When  they  entered  the  room  Jacob  was  hidden  by  a  doud  of 
smoke  which  he  sent  forth  from  a  huge  meerschaum  pipe.  He  rose 
and  apologized,  saying,  ^'Doo  mush  smogen  dot  terbacker  ish  so 
petter  ash  goot  dot  I  never  knosh  yen  I  gots  ash  blenty  ash  I  likah ; 
dot's  goot  peer,  doo.  'Tishn't  every  beeples  ash  gits  sush  goot  dip- 
pie  ash  dot.  I  never  tire  oph  dish  blace  so  long  ash  der  dipple  ant 
der  terbacker  lashts." 

"  I  must  introduce  you,"  said  Allan,  "  to  the  chief  of  police," 
and,  turning  to  that  official,  he  said,  ^^  This  is  Moses  Graff t,  who 
robbed  Mr.  Leonard,  and  escaped  from  the  penitentiary,  eight  years 
ago.    He  has  turned  State's  evidence." 

*^  Oh,  mein  Gott  I "  said  Jacob ;  ^'excush  me,  sir,  dot  I  did  not 
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knowsh  yer ;  dot's  yy  I  didn't  pow  ter  yer  yen  yer  coomed  in,  unt 
I  yos  pretty  fall  oy  peer  unt  smoqne.  Unt  I'm  innoshent  ash  a 
suggin  big  ay  all  dosh  grimes  yot  dose  odder  fellers  do." 

'^  I  want  yoa  to  tell  the  chief  of  police/'  said  Allan  Dare,  ^'  all 
yon  know  of  these  fellows,  from  the  time  yoa  first  got  acqaainted 
with  them,  and  how  they  operated." 

Wherenpon  the  goileless  Jacob  related^  in  his  peonliar  style,  all 
he  knew  of  the  robbers,  giying  many  details  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion here. 

Oyer  three  hoars  were  spent  in  this  examination,  and  the  chief 
was  satisfied  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  Allan  Dare  was  the  most 
remarkable  detectiye  he  had  eyer  heard  or  read  of. 

Allan  and  the  chief  left  Jacob  with  the  assnrance  that  he  shonld 
be  protected  from  the  oatlaws,  against  whom  the  law  would  be 
seyerely  exeeated. 

As  the  chief  bade  Dare  good-by  he  said,  ^'I  know  yoa  haye 
something  in  reserve  you  have  not  told  me.  I  see  it  in  your  face. 
What  grand  coup  are  yon  going  to  show  as  next  ?  " 

''Wait  and  see,"  replied  Dare.  ''I  think  you  will  admit  that 
I  haye  kept  you  pretty  well  amnsed,  since  I  first  introduced  myself 
to  yoor  notice  in  April  last,  with  what  you  were  pleased  to  call  my 
d — d  French  system." 

''Come,  Dare,"  said  the  chief,  "don't  be  hard  on  me.  I  ac- 
knowledge what  an  infant  I  am  compared  to  yoa.  I  go  to  my  office 
now  perfectly  satisfied,  and  when  the  four  or  fiye  newspaper  men 
I  shall  meet  there  begin  to  talk  to  me  about  the  cruel  treatment 
an  eminent  citizen  has  receiyed,  and  all  that,  FU  laugh  in  their 


CHAPTEE  L. 

ESOAPB  AKD  DEPABTUES. 

That  night  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the  eastward,  and  the 
jEell  in  torrents.  Robert  U  Diable  sat  in  his  prison-cell  smoking 
a  cigar.  By  paying  a  high  price  he  was  allowed  a  candle  and  cigars, 
and  lie  sat  there  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  room 
he  occupied  was  about  ten  by  twelye  feet,  with  one  small  window, 
three  by  four  feel^  secured  by  iron  bars  an  inch  in  diameter.    A 
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cot,  a  pine  table,  and  a  chair  completed  the  farnitore  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  here  the  millionaire  banker  was  enjoying  himself  as  if 
he  had  selected  that  mode  of  life. 

It  was  about  eleven  at  night,  and  the  wind  fairly  howled  around 
the  old  prison  as  if  all  the  demons  of  the  air  were  rejoicing  over 
Robert  h  Diable^s  misfortunes.  Deyille  wondered  whether  Louise 
was  raging  over  her  humiliation,  or  taking  it  as  calmly  as  he  did. 
One  thing  caused  him  great  indignation.  She  had  told  him,  as  he 
left  her,  ^'  I  shall  despise  you  now  more  than  I  would  hare  don6> 
though  we  are  nearer  in  crime." 

To  have  gained  the  loye  he  crayed,  Deville,  before  this  speech, 
would  haye  committed  every  crime  in  the  calendar,  but  now  he  un- 
derstood her. 

At  length  his  candle  began  to  sputter.  He  was  allowed  a  cer- 
tain length,  which  the  jailer  knew  would  be  consumed  by  eleven 
o'clock,  and  he  would  not  have  the  trouble  of  going  around  and 
seeing  the  lights  out  Few  of  the  prisoners  were  allowed  lights, 
and  these,  with  the  exception  of  Deville,  had  retired  an  hour  ago. 

As  he  threw  up  the  window  to  get  some  air,  Deville  heard  a 
faint  whistle,  followed  by  a  peculiar  noise,  which  might  be  the 
twittering  of  a  bat,  or  a  swallow  in  the  chinmey.  He  placed  his 
candle  in  the  window  until  it  sputtered  itself  out,  and  then  he  was 
left  in  darkness.  Then  he  hung  his  white  handkerchief  to  the  ban, 
so  that  it  would  indicate  his  room  when  seen  through  the  flashes 
of  lightning.  He  knew  that  Nimble  was  near  the  prison  and  trying 
to  communicate  with  him,  so  waited  patiently,  knowing  the  won* 
derf ul  powers  of  the  boy. 

Nimble  had  left  home  well  prepared  for  his  mission,  and  had 
watched  for  some  time  to  find  out  in  which  room  of  the  prison  his 
master  was  placed.  Deville  had  been  at  the  window  as  much  as 
possible,  with  his  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and  Nimble  had 
located  the  room  perfectly. 

Nimble  then  went  to  the  house  where  Myra  was  and  took  from 
the  secret  closet  in  the  wainscot  the  parcel  which  Jtobert  h  DiatU 
had  once  pointed  out  to  him.  It  contained  the  following :  Tweniy 
steel  screw-rods,  eight  inches  long,  with  sharp  point,  and  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  with  a  steel  handle  at  one  end.  There 
was  a  silk  line  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  inlaid  with  three 
strands  of  malleable  steel  wire.  This  line  was  eighty  feet  long. 
Then  there  was  a  steel  instrument  four  inches  long ;  a  small  but 
powerful  jack,  that  could  be  elongated  twelve  inches,  which  would 
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raise  a  ton  weight  to  a  height  of  three  inches  from  the  ground. 
Besides  these  were  three  lead  balls^  weighing  each  one  eighth  of  a 
ponnd ;  two  small  files^  three  yery  fine  steel  saws^  a  small  bottle  of 
oil^  and  a  screw-driver. 

Nimble  secured  all  these  articles  on  his  person  in  snch  a  manner 
as  not  to  feel  the  weight,  which,  all  told,  amounted  to  about  four 
pounds. 

The  church-clocks  struck  eleven  at  the  moment  when  Nimble 
saw  the  sputtering  of  his  master's  candle.  Deville's  signal  was 
answered  by  a  low  whistle,  which  could  not  be  heard  by  any  one  in 
that  gale  but  himself. 

The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  howled  around  the 
prison.  Few  people  were  abroad,  unless  on  some  matter  of  life  or 
death,  and  there  were  no  night  patrols  in  those  days  that  amounted 
to  anything. 

Nimble  had  examined  every  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  jail,  and 
knew  what  he  had  to  do.  He  went  at  once  to  an  obscure  comer  of 
the  prison-wall,  here  some  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  He  inserted 
his  first  screw-rod  in  the  mortur  between  the  stones,  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  screwed  it  firmly  in.  The  next  rod  was 
ficrewed  in  four  feet  higher  up,  and  so  Nimble  progressed,  resting 
his  weight  on  the  rods  and  screwing  them  in  above  him  until  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall.  He  then  let  down  the  light  silk  line 
nntil  it  caught  the  third  rod  from  the  top,  and  secured  the  end  to 
a  screw-rod  firmly  screwed  in  the  top  of  the  wall.  This  line  was 
calciilated  to  bear  the  weight  of  six  hundred  pounds. 

When  the  line  was  weU  secured  to  the  top.  Nimble  threw  it  over 
into  the  yard  and  went  down  hand  over  hand,  like  a  sailor.  He 
had  with  him  a  small  fishing-line  some  fifty  feet  in  length,  and 
another  line,  sixty  feet  long,  like  the  first  At  the  end  of  the  fish- 
in^-Iine  was  fastened  a  bullet,  which  Nimble  threw  with  great  pre- 
cision, landing  it  on  the  fioor  of  his  master's  room. 

It  was  now  an  easy  matter  for  Robert  le  Didbh  to  haul  up  all  the 
instruments  he  required. 

The  first  thing  was  to  saw  off  a  bar  near  the  bottom  of  the 
window,  so  that  he  could  secure  the  line  which  he  was  to  lower 
liintself  down  by.  Then,  inserting  the  screw-jack  between  the 
baFB,  lie  forced  them  from  their  sockets.  This  was  the  work  of 
bnt  a  iew  moments,  for  the  jack-screw  made  sad  havoc  with  the 
irons,  and  so  twisted  them  £n>m  their  holes  that  Bobert  was  able, 

with  bis  groat  strength,  to  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on  the  floor. 

40 
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Securing  the  instruments  about  his  person^  Bobert  left  his  card 
on  the  table,  marked  ^'p.  p.  c./'  and,  throwing  the  bight  of  the 
wire  rope  oyer  the  sawed  bar,  he  descended  rapidly  to  the  ground. 

No  trace  was  left  of  how  he  descended,  for  Bobert  took  his  line 
with  hinu  The  rest  of  his  task  was  easy,  everything  haying  been 
prepared  for  him.  He  went  easily  oyer  the  wall,  performing,  in 
fact,  the  feats  he  had  in  a  manner  done  during  his  career  as  an 
acrobat. 

Kimble  stayed  behind  to  remoye  the  screw-bars  in  the  wall,  which 
he  did  effectually,  leaying  no  signs  of  his  work  that  any  one  could 
detect,  and,  gathering  eyerything  together,  followed  his  master. 

Bobert  le  Diabh  went  directly  to  Myra's  home ;  there  he  knew 
no  one  would  be  likely  to  find  him,  and,  eyen  if  found,  he  had 
means  of  escape  known  only  to  himself.  It  had  been  some  time 
since  Bobert  had  been  to  his  home,  and  Myra  had  waited  patiently 
for  his  coming.  She  had  been  taught  patience,  but  still  she  longed 
to  see  him.    She  little  dreamed  that  she  should  see  him  that  nighi 

She  was  sitting  in  the  little  parlor,  dressed  in  her  pretty  Al- 
banian costume,  looking  so  loyely  that  the  eye  would  never  tire  in 
gazing  upon  her.  There  was  a  languor  in  her  eye  that  toM  unmis- 
takably that  she  was  in  love,  and  was  thinking  of  the  loved  one. 
She  had  just  thrown  her  head  back,  having  for  a  moment  laid 
aside  her  embroidery,  and,  with  her  hands  resting  on  her  lap,  was 
gazing  apparently  at  some  memory  in  the  far  distance,  her  lips 
apart  and  her  pearly  teeth  just  showing  between  them. 

She  was  a  miracle  of  beauty,  and,  could  Bobert  le  Didbie  have 
seen  her  then,  he  might  have  drawn  comparisons  unfavorable  to 
Louise.  She  listened  to  the  lioness,  who  was  uneasy  in  her  cage 
on  the  porch.  Then  the  cuckoo-clock  sounded.  Myra  threw  aside 
everything  and  flew  to  the  wainscoted  room  and  opened  the  door, 
but  drew  back  in  alarm,  for  in  Bobert's  chair  a  stranger  was  seated. 

The  form  was  like  that  of  Bobert,  but  the  face  was  different 
Myra  looked  like  a  startled  deer  springing  to  meet  her  mate,  but 
drawing  back  on  seeing  another  lord  of  the  forest.  But  when  a 
voice  said,  *'  Gome  in,  Myra,  my  sweet  child,''  she  flew  to  his  side, 
knelt  down,  and  kissed  his  hand  with  rapture.  Then,  raising  ber 
head,  said,  '*  0  Mr.  Bobert  I  what  have  they  done  to  you  to  dis- 
figure you  so?" 

She  had  never  seen  him  in  this  guise  before,  and  knew  him  cmly 
in  his  sunburned  face  and  tawny  beard,  and  in  no  other  dieas  titan 
the  brown  Scot(^  tweed  he  wore  when  at  home.     He  was  a  dijBter- 
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ent-looking  man  from  the  Sobert  she  knew^  and  the  change  did  not 
please  her. 

*'  They  have  changed  you  awfully,"  she  said.  "  Where  is  the 
dear  old  tawny  beard  I've  known  from  childhood  ?  It  made  you  look 
so  grand  I  Why  did  you  let  them  change  you  so  ?  Is  thi^  the  fash- 
ion ?  I  do  not  like  it  if  it  is ;  giye  me  the  tawny  beard  again,  your 
dress  of  Scottish  tweed ;  it  will  take  me  a  long  time  to  get  sociable 
with  you.  To  dress  you  up  in  this  guise  is  like  gilding  the  lily  and 
painting  the  rose.    Why  did  you  let  them  do  it  ?  " 

Bobert  saw  how  disappointed  the  girl  was  at  his  looks,  and  re- 
gretted now  that  he  had  not  quietly  gone  to  his  room  and  changed 
liis  clothes  before  appearing  in  her  presence.  He  had  been  taken 
to  prison  in  his  wedding-dress,  and  had  not  changed  his  clothing 
since.  *^  And  what  is  all  this  satin  for  ?  "  continued  Myra ;  '^  this 
satin  waistcoat  and  necktie  are  not  haU  as  becoming  to  you  as  your 
speckled  scarl  Why,  this  looks  like  what  Fye  read  of  wedding- 
clothes.  Oh  I  they  don't  become  you ;  you  don't  seem  like  the  same 
one  to  me  1  For  six  years  haye  I  known  you  only  in  your  fustian 
suit  and  tawny  beards    You're  not  so  handsome  as  you  were.'' 

All  this  time  Bobert  had  been  watching  Myra's  expression  as  she 
scrutinized  him.  **  Mj  God ! "  he  said  to  himself,  '^  how  beautiful 
ahehasgrownl  and  here  am  I  who,  haying  a  pearl  at  home  of  purest 
kind,  must  needs  go  fishing  in  a  muddy  pool  in  hope  of  finding 
something  still  more  rare.    It's  like  exchanging  gold  for  copper." 

'^  Ah,  Myra  I "  he  said,  aloud,  '^  the  reason  you  do  not  like  my 
looks  in  this  dress  is  because  a  child  clings  to  its  traditions.  You 
shonld  loye  me  just  as  well  in  this  dress  as  in  the  old  one." 

Myra  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  approaching  him  closely,  said,  in- 
quiringly, '^  Did  you  say  I  should  loye  you  just  as  well  in  one  dress 
SB  in  another ;  did  you  say  that  to  me — I  who  loye  you  better  than 
all  the  world  beside  ?  It  matters  not  what  dress  you  wear  I  If  you 
bad  a  landscape  near  your  house  that  you  had  gased  at  daily  for  a 
term  of  years,  would  you  like  to  haye  it  marred  by  taking  away 
some  familiar  feature  ?  And  so  I  miss  my  tawny  beard,  my  child- 
hood's friend,  and  I  miss  my  fustian  suit  I'ye  sat  upon  your  lap 
in  that  old  suit,  without  the  fear  of  hurting  it." 

'^  Oome  sit  there  now,"  said  Bobert ;  **  you  will  find  I  do  not 
tliink  there  is  danger  of  your  spoiling  my  clothes." 

Jfyra  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.    ''  Oh,  no,"  she  cried, 
<<  not  now ;  I'm  too  old  for  that" 

'^  Yet  only  fiye  years  ago  you  nestied  in  my  bosom,  and  don't 
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you  think  I  have  a  right  to  complain  when  yon  grow  beyond  the 
limits  of  infantile  intimacy  P  Do  you  realize,  Myra,  how  beaatifiil 
you  have  grown  ?  *' 

''You  think  me  beautiful  ?'*  she  said  ;  *^  that's  all  I  ask.   Uo 
other's  praise  would  give  me  any  pleasure.'* 

Eobert  took  her  hand  in  his — a  soft,  velyety  hand  it  was,  and 
beautiful  enough  to  be  a  model  in  a  sculptor's  studio. 

"  I  once  thought  I  knew  a  hand  more  beautiful  than  this,"  he 
said,  "  but  now  I  see  my  error.     The  other  hand  is  dyed  in  crime ; 
I  see  it  too  late  I  too  late  I    I  once  thought  no  eye  could  beam  as 
bright  as  hers,  but  it  was  a  beacon  luring  me  to  destruction.    I  see 
it  now ;  it  beams  for  all  alike ;  it  only  looks  kindly  on  mebecatiBe  ve 
are  akin  in  crime.    She  told  me  so.    I  thought  Tier  face  &irer  than 
any  in  the  world.    I  see  a  fairer  now— one  full  of  kindly  loTe  and 
honest  as  an  angePs,  and  as  I  look  into  those  beaming  eyes  I  see  a 
deep  well  of  thought,  where  no  impure  idea  erer  rested.    But,  ah, 
too  late  1  too  late  for  me  I    I  thought  her  form  perfection ;  perhaps 
it  was.    Perhaps  my  eyes  have  changed,  and  in  the  fond  afEection  I 
feel  for  this  sweet  child,  she  seems  to  me  the  lovelier  of  the  t^o. 
The  knowledge  has  come,  but,  ah,  too  late  I    With  Myra  I  wonld 
be  linked  in  one  chaste  love  for  life  ;  with  her,  a  love  linked  with 
crime.    She  only  wants  me  because  we  are  akin  in  crime.   Oh,  that 
I  could  live  over  again  the  past  week  I  I  am  like  a  man  who,  feeling 
cold,  goes  to  thfe  arctic  regions  to  get  warm.    How  could  I  expect  to 
gather  strawberries  from  an  onion  patch,  and  why  had  I  not  seen 
it  all  before  this  hour  ?    I've  been  stone  blind,  or  God  has  cnised 
me  for  my  many  sins,  and  now  opens  my  eyes  when  it  is  too  late  I' 

"Of  whom  are  you  talking,  Mr.  Robert ?'*  inquired  Myra* 
"  Your  eyes  look  so  fierce,  your  brow  so  knit  in  anger  1  I  nerer 
saw  you  so  before.  Perhaps  you  only  look  so  without  your  ta^ 
beard.  Oh,  let  it  grow  again ;  put  on  your  fustian  clothes,  and 
once  more  be  your, own  good  self." 

''Myra,^  said'  Robert,  "look  closely  at  me.  Do  you  not  see 
the  lines  of  care  and  woe  which  mark  my  face  and  make  me  IooIl 
ten  years  older  than  I  did  yesterday  morning  P  It  is  all  of  yon ; 
you  are  the  cause." 

"  Why,  what  have  I  done  ? ''  she  exclaimed,  looking  alanned ; 
"  have  I  done  aught  to  oflEend  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,*'  replied  Robert,  "  you  have.  I  dreamed  for  many  days 
I  was  in  Paradise  with  Eve's  sweet  counterpart,  forgetting  the  itft 
cherub  I  left  at  home.    I  come  and  find  you  blooming  with  sncb 
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angelic  beanty,  with  mind  so  chaste  and  pure,  that  now  I  know  the 
one  I  thought  my  Eve  was  bnt  a  connteif  eit.  My  Paradise  is  here, 
and  yet  there  is  an  angel  at  the  gate  of  this  sweet  heaven  with 
flaming  sword  that  bars  the  way  and  bids  me  depart  from  this  dear 
resting-place.  I  am  not  fit  companion  for  one  so  pare  as  you.  I'tc 
sold  my  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage^  and  now  must  wander  oyer 
the  world  to  find  a  place  where  I  can  rest  in  safety." 

"  How  queer  you  talk  1 "  exclaimed  Myra ;  "  you  are  tired,  and 
are  in  need  of  food.  The  table  is  spread  in  the  next  room,  and  all 
I  have  to  do  is  to  order  supper." 

*'  TeU  me,  Myra,"  said  Eobert,  *'  are  you  loyal  to  me  ?  Do  you 
forget  the  loving  care  with  which  I  trained  you  in  your  earlier  days, 
aoid  would  you  desert  me  for  some  other  man  ?  " 

*'Did  you  not  wish  me  to  marry  Walter,"  she  replied,  "the 

only  man  I  ever  knew  besides  yourself,  and  did  I  not  answer  No  ?" 

"You  love  me,  then,"  said  Eobert,  "enough  to  give  up  the 

world  for  me,  to  sacrifice  all  a  woman  holds  most  dear,  and  live, 

perhaps,  to  see  me  fill  a  felon's  grave  ?  " 

Myra  gazed  upon  him  with  looks  of  horror.  "  You  fill  a  felon's 
grave  ? "  she  exclaimed.  "  Great  Heaven  I  what  does  all  this 
mean  ?  You  know  you  have  all  my  love — the  love  of  my  very  soul. 
I'd  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  earth  barefoot,  if  need  be — ^but 
there  is  some  mystery  oppressing  you.    Tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  I  will,"  said  Eobert,  "  and  then  ni  learn  my  fate.  Ten  days 
ago  I  had  a  name — an  assumed  one,  it  is  true — ^honored  and  revered 
by  all  who  knew  me.  I  gave  it  to  one  I  falsely  thought  I  loved, 
and  now  I  wake  to  know  I  never  loved.  I'll  never  wear  the  foul, 
false  name  again.  It  was  not  mine  at  first,  therefore  no  loss  to  me, 
but  while  I  live  she'll  claim  me  as  her  own." 

**  She  ?  Whom  ?  "  cried  Myra,  her  face  pale  as  a  corpse,  and 
falling  on  her  knees  before  him.  "  Oh,  tell  me  all,  and  let  me  die' 
at  once  I " 

**  I  will  tell  you  all,"  he  said,  "  but  only  that  you  may  live.  I 
Iiave  given  you'  hints  enough  that  I  was  entangled  in  love  affairs. 
A  ^w'oman  crossed  my  path  to  curse  my  life  for  ever.  Yesterday  I 
led  lier  to  the  altar,  and  was  dragged  away  from  her  to  a  prison-cell 
jTXst  as  the  priest's  blessing  had  been  bestowed.  We  parted  at  the 
chxtrch-iooT,  never  to  meet  again.  The  last  words  she  said  to  me 
weTCy  '  We  are  akin  in  crime,'  but,  so  help  me  Ood,  with  all  my 
orixncs  I  believe  I  am  an  angel  of  light  compared  to  her." 

Sobert  heard  a  gasp,  and,  looking  down,  found  that  Myra  had 
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fainted.  Her  face  presented  the  appearance  of  one  dying.  He  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart ;  then  opened  the 
-window  to  giro  her  air^  but  she  remained  long  in  an  unconBcionB 
state.  '^  0  Ood  I ''  he  exclaimed,  **  is  this  my  &te,  to  know  at 
last  her  loveliness  and  then  to  see  her  die,  when  first  I  realise  she 
loves  me  as  her  soul  ?  I'd  bid  defiance  to  the  ills  of  life  if  she  could 
live  and  be  but  at  my  side  to  cheer  me  up  in  the  despondency  that 
must  from  this  time  forth  be  mine.'' 

He  rubbed  her  hands  and  chafed  her  temples,  and  when  she 
reYiyed  his  heart  was  filled  with  joy. 

When  Myra  came  to  herself  she  was  lying  in  Bobert's  arms.  She 
struggled  to  get  free ;  then  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and 
she  sobbed  upon  his  breast  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

He  kissed  away  her  tears  and  tried  to  kiss  her  lips,  but  she  tore 
herself  from  his  embrace  and  sank  into  a  chair,  where  she  gave  fall 
vent  to  her  grief. 

"  I  see  plainly  that  you  hate  me,"  said  Eobert,  "  and  well  I  de- 
serve it.  I  threw  away  the  rose  and  grasped  the  nettle,  to  sting 
my  hand  from  now  until  eternity.'' 

*^  I  do  not  hate  you,"  she  exclaimed ;  ''  how  could  I  hate  the 
one  who  has  been  all  to  me  since  first  I  learned  to  reason  P  But  there 
is  a  barrier  between  us  we  can  not  pass.  You  have  a  lawful  wife ; 
go  to  her  and  do  your  duty  by  her,  no  matter  what  her  character. 
We  must  part  to  meet  no  more.  I'll  go  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Gross,  and  there  I'll  spend  my  life  offering  up  prayers  for 
your  happiness  and  praying  God  to  forgive  the  crimes  you  say  you 
have  committed.  The  Sisters  will  welcome  me ;  I  know  them  all, 
and  owe  them  much  for  their  care  and  training  of  my  youth." 

'^  But,  Myra,"  said  Eobert,  *'  what  matters  it  if  I  gave  a  name 
that  was  not  mine  to  one  who  was  not  really  worth  a  name  ?  I 
choose  to  cast  her  off ;  her  last  words  were  that  she  was  my  equal 
in  crime.  She  always  made  me  think  she  was  immaculate.  She 
would  not  let  me  kiss  her  finger-ends  for  fear  her  maiden  modesty 
would  revolt  at  the  great  liberty.  I've  nothing  left  me  now  but  yon 
to  live  for.  I  have  too  long  neglected  my  sweetest  flower;  come 
with  me  in  my  banishment,  and  let  our  lives  be  joined  in  one." 

'*  That  can  not  be,"  said  Myra.  "  Would  you  have  me  change 
my  whole  nature  and  live  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Gk>d  and  man  ? 
Where  are  all  those  pure  sentiments  you  once  professed  and  took 
such  pains  to  have  instilled  into  me  P  Would  you  doom  my  soul  to 
sm  ?   Would  that  be  a  meet  return  for  aU  my  love  and  faith  in  you  ? 
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Oh»  nOj  you  do  not  mean  this  I  Make  me  onoe  more  happy  by  dis- 
claiming any  eyil  intent.  Much  as  I  lore  yon,  I  conld  not  liye  in 
Bin ;  it  would  be  a  daily  death  to  me  to  know  that  you  were  aware 
of  my  nnworthiness,  and  in  the  end  you  would  come  to  look  upon 
me  in  the  same  light  as  the  one  whom  you  say  has  cursed  your  life. 
Oh  I  I  can  pray  for  you  in  my  lonely  cell ;  that  is  not  forbidden, 
although  it  will  be  a  sin  to  cherish  a  loye  for  one  that  belongs  to  an- 
other. God  will  give  me  strength  to  bear  my  great  adyersity,  and 
in  time  I  may  be  able  to  endure  with  calmness  a  punishment  in- 
tended, perhaps,  for  my  good." 

^'And  marry  some  one  else,''  said  Bobert,  ''and  break  my 
heart  I" 

She  arose  and  laid  her  hand  in  his.  ''  I  promise,"  she  said, 
*^  that  I  will  on  earth  deyote  myself  to  (}od ;  that  no  thoughts  of 
loye  or  marriage  shall  oyer  find  access  to  my  mind ;  and  that  my 
daily  prayers  shall  be  offered  up  to  God  for  you.  Go  where  you ' 
may,  at  morning  and  at  eyening,  you  will  know  I  am  on  my  knees 
praying  for  your  welfare ;  and  may  God  protect  you.wheresoeyer 
yon  go.  But  promise  me  one  thing — do  your  du^  to  the  woman 
you  call  your  wife.  With  her,  life  has  just  begun.  I  know  she  is 
beautiful,  for  I  heard  you  say  so  amid  all  your  reyilings,  which 
may  be  deseryed  or  not.  You  may  yet  haye  happiness  in  store  for 
jon.    I  can  haye  none  for  years  to  come." 

"And  is  this,"  he  said,  "your  final  decision?  Will  you,  for 
want  of  a  mere  form,  come  to  a  determination  that  is  death  to 
me  P  What  happiness  can  you  enjoy  in  a  gloomy  conyent,  when 
yon  know  that  I  am  wasting  away  in  grief  for  your  loss  ?  " 

^'I  do  not  expect  happiness ;  I  only  look  for  peace  of  mind.  I 
haye  seen  the  loye  of  a  life-time  shattered  in  the  dust,  for  I  do  not 
remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  loye  you.  Your  discoyered  loye 
is  but  that  of  a  few  hours.  I  know  that  you  haye  eyer  been  fond 
of  me,  but  as  regards  the  holy  loye  I  felt  for  you,  you  are  an  utter 
stranger  to  it ;  let  it  be  holy  still ! " 

"  0  child  I "  cried  Bobert,  "  do  not  speak  so  lightly  of  my  loye 
for  you,  though  the  deyil  in  his  malice  has  urged  me  to  follow  an 
ignis  fatuus  to  lure  me  to  my  destruction.  I  know  now  that  since 
yon  first  rested  on  my  breast,  and  I  pressed  my  kisses  on  your  lips, 
I  had  loyed  but  you.  There's  not  a  day  but  I  haye  thought  of  you 
a  hundred  times,  and  your  image  was  in  my  thoughts  the  last  thing 
each  night  before  I  went  to  sleep ;  but  that  siren  lured  me  against 
my  better  judgment,  and  now  I  see  for  purposes  of  her  own.    She 
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never  loved  me,  for  she  shuddered  when  I  took  her  hand  at  the 
altar.  I  had  never  loved  but  yoiL  I'll  never  love  any  one  again, 
and  will  carry  yonr  image  to  my  grave/' 

"  It  will  add  to  my  happiness,"  said  Myra,  "  to  know  that  I've 
been  loved.  I'll  go  and  be  the  bride  of  God  ;  yon  shall  never  have 
cause  to  be  jealous  of  any  man." 

Myra  had  been  talking  amid  sobs  and  tears,  and  she  looked  like 
some  sweet  saint  trying  to  redeem  a  sinner  from  his  errors. 

"  And  now,"  she  resumed,  "  I  must  say  good-night  1  I've  gone 
through  much,  and  need  repose."  She  gave- him  her  hand,  but  he 
took  her,  unresisting,  in  his  strong  arms,  and  pressed  many  kisses 
on  her  lips  and  eyes  and  face,  to  which  she  quietly  submitted,  rais- 
ing for  the  moment  hopes  in  his  breast  that  she  would  be  finally 
brought  to  relent. 

Myra  at  length  gently  repulsed  him  and  went  to  the  door, 
where  she  stood  looking  at  him  intently^  as  if  to  impress  his  like- 
ness on  her  memory,  and  then  with  one  deep  sob  she  rushed  from 
the  room*     • 

Bobert  sank  into  his  chair,  as  if  everything  worth  living  for  had 
departed,  and  there  he  sat  musing  for  an  hour.  The  storm  howl- 
ing without  was  in  harmony  with  his  feelings,  and  the  thought 
struck  him  that  he  would  like  to  fall  asleep  under  the  pelting  rain. 

Aysha  had  been  whining  on  the  porch  for  some  time,  craving 
admittance,  and  Bobert  went  out  to  let  her  in.  She  crawled  on  her 
belly,  looked  strangely  at  him,  and  growled  until  he  called  her  by 
name.  Then  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  foot  and  looked  up  in 
his  face  with  her  soft  eyes,  as  if  she  wanted  nothing  more  in  life. 

"Poor  Aysha  1"  said  he,  **you  are  the  only  one  who  would 
follow  me  over  the  world  despite  all  obstacles.  Yet  Myra  is  right ; 
she  could  not  soil  the  purity  of  her  soul  and  live." 

He  touched  a  knob  in  the  wall  and  a  bell  was  heard  to  ring,  and 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  "Tell  Walter,"  he  said,  without 
opening  it,  "  that  I  want  to  see  him  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  my  room/'  and  the  messenger  departed. 

Bobert  led  Aysha  back  to  her  cage,  and  kissed  her  between  the 
eyes,  and  the  animal  lay  down  quietly,  though  she  kept  watch  all 
night. 

Then  Robert  le  Diable  went  to  bed,  and  tried  to  forget  in  sleep 
the  cares  that  beset  him.  His  last  act  was  to  write  a  few  words  on 
a  card  and  give  it  to  Nimble. 

When  Bobert  arose  the  next  morning  he  was  once  more  the 
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Sobert  Myra  knew^  with  tawny  beard  and  Scotch  snit;  and  he 
thought  how  pleased  she  would  be  to  see  him  so  dressed.  When 
he  went  down  stairs  a  note  was  handed  him  in  Myra's  handwriting. 
His  heart  misgaye  him  that  something  was  wrong.  He  opened  it, 
and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Oh,  with  what  pleasure  would  I  haye  followed  you  oyer  the 
world  in  prosperity  and  in  adyersity,  but  I  could  not  break  God's 
laws  I  I  could  not  liye  and  haye  you  learn  to  despise  me.  I  could 
not  liye  knowing  I  was  committing  a  crime.  I  haye  been  weak 
enough  as  it  is,  but  I  trust  God  will  forgiye  me.  I  suffer  more 
than  words  can  tell.  I  shall  be  gone  to  the  Sacred  Gross  before  you 
are  up.  We  part  for  eyer,  and  if  you  loye  me,  do  not  tempt  me  to 
reconsider  my  determination.  Liye  and  do  good,  and  that  God 
may  forgiye  your  sins  is  the  prayer  of  Myba." 

A  sob  came  up  from  Bobert's  great  chest  as  he  read  the  note. 
**It  is  better  so,'*  he  said,  ''Why  should  I  tempt  her  to  do  wrong 
when  I  sayed  her,  doubtless,  from  sin  in  the  beginning,  and  haye  de- 
voted  my  life  to  preserying  her  purity  ?  God  bless  and  preserye 
her !    He  never  sent  on  earth  a  purer  being.'' 

Bobert  found  that  Myra  had  spent  the  night  packing  two  trunks 
labeled  ''Sacred  Gross.''  She  had  not  touched  the  bed,  and  had 
departed  without  saying  good-by  to  any  one. 

Bobert  sent  the  trunks  to  the  convent,  and  intrusted  to  Kimble 
a  package  for  her  labeled  "  The  property  of  Myra,"  containing  the 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  he  had  put  aside  for  his  ward.  He  did 
not  write  to  Myra,  for  he  could  not  find  words  to  express  his  feel- 
ings ;  he  felt  as  if  their  parting  was  final,  and  as  if  his  life  had  gone 
out. 

The  morning  after  the  escape,  when  the  jailer  went  his  rounds 
and  opened  Bobert  le  DidbWs  door,  he  found  the  bird  had  flown, 
but  left  his  p.  p.  c.  card  upon  the  table.  The  jailer  said  nothing 
to  any  one,  but  locked  the  door  and  went  directly  to  the  ofQce 
of  the  chief  of  police  with  the  news.  The  latter,  as  usual,  rushed 
up  to  Allan  Dare's  lodgings,  and  found  him  just  finishing  a  sub- 
stantial breakfast  and  reading  the  morning  paper.  "  He's  escaped ! " 
shouted  the  chief ;  "  taken  all  the  side  out  of  the  jail  I  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Allan  Dare,  calmly,  "  I  knew  it.  Master  Bobert 
wrote  me  a  note  telling  me  all  about  it,  which  I  found  under  my 
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door  this  monxing  at  six  o'clock.    Here  it  ia.^'    And,  sure  enonghi 
on  a  large  card  was  written  the  following : 

^<  Yebb  Sate  :  I  haye  escaped^  and  it  will  be  useless  to  porsae 
me.  When  yon  receive  this  I  shall  be  miles  away  on  the  ocean,  to 
return  no  more. 

^'  Should  you  attempt  to  follow  me,  a  hundred  bullets  will  be 
lodged  in  your  body.  You  haye  done  your  duty  like  a  man,  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  I  could  easily  haye  killed  you,  but  some- 
thing withheld  my  hand.    Adieu, 

"EOBEBT  LB  DiABLE." 

'*  Well,**  said  the  chief,  "  what  a  wonderful  man  1  Do  you  think 
he  is  really  gone,  or  is  this  a  device  to  escape  pursuit  ?'* 

"  Yes,**  answered  Allan,  "  he  is  gone.  The  man  would  not  li^ 
and  it's  just  as  well,  since  the  gang  of  robbers  is  broken  up  for  ever. 
When  the  truth  is  known  the  people  will  acquit  you  of  the  charge 
of  treating  an  honest  citizen  with  severity,  and  you  will  be  lauded 
to  the  skies.  With  all  his  crimes,  he  was  one  of  Nature*s  noble- 
men.** 

'^  What !  that  pirate  and  burglar  ?  "  ezdaimed  the  astonished 
chief. 

''Yes,'*  replied  Dare ;  ''he  was  brave  as  a  lion,  generous  as  a 
prince,  and  true  as  steel  to  his  friends.  What  he  took  from  the 
rich  he  gave  to  the  poor ;  he  always  took  the  part  of  the  oppressed, 
and  was  modest  as  a  girL  He  was  the  strongest  person  I  ever  met, 
yet  it  would  require  the  greatest  provocation  to  make  him  strike  a 
man.  He  would  forgive  the  greatest  injury  if  one  would  only  say 
he  regretted  what  had  been  done.  I  really  loved  the  man,  although 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  him  to  justice.  It  was  the  most  painful 
thing  I  ever  had  to  do  in  my  life  to  arrest  him." 

"You  surprise  me,"  said  the  chief.  "What  possible  interest 
could  you  have  in  this  felon  ?  " 

"  Interest  I "  exclaimed  Allan  Dare ;  "  he  was  my  twin-brother, 
for  whom  I  have  been  looking  for  the  past  ten  years." 

The  chief  jumped  from  his  seat  "God  in  heaven!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "and  could  you  do  all  that  you  have-done  to  your  own 
brother?" 

"  I  could  not  violate  my  oath  of  office,  which  exacts  of  me  that 
I  shall  do  my  duty  and  show  favor  to  no  one.** 

Dare,  you  are  one  man  in  a  million,"  said  the  chief,  "  and  I 
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honor  yon  as  I  never  honored  man  before.    What  a  pity  yon  shonld 
have  snch  a  brother  I " 

"  Pnt  him  in  my  plaoe  to-morrow/'  said  Dare,  "  and  he  wonld 
do  hiB  dnty  as  nnflinchingly  as  I  hare  mine.  He  was  pnre  nntil 
degraded  and  thrown  among  felons — as  pnre  as  any  man  living.  He 
was  sentenced  for  life  to  the  galleys  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
innocent,  and,  after  his  escape,  the  hand  of  man  was  against  him 
till  he  came  to  New  York  six  years  ago.  While  my  brother  re- 
mained honest  every  misfortune  overtook  him.  He  took  to  crime 
and  became  successful,  esteemed,  and  honored,  and  there  are  many 
more  like  him  in  the  world.  I  know  one  man  in  New  York  much 
more  guilty  than  Robert  U  Dtable,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  socie- 
ty, and  no  man  for  a  moment  doubts  his  integrity." 

Who,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  can  that  be  ?  "  said  the  chief ; 
if  any  one  but  you  had  said  this  I  would  not  believe  if 
''Wait  and  see ;  there  will  soon  be  revelations  made  that  will 
shake  New  York  to  its  center." 

*'  Dare,  you  must  really  let  up  or  you  will  revolutionize  the  city, 
and  none  of  the  old  landmarks  will  remain.  I  don't  know  but  what 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to  jog  along  in  the  old  way,  and  not  know 
80  much  about  other  people's  business.  This  excitement  is  making 
an  old  man  of  me." 

''Yet  you  will  wake  up  to-morrow  the  most  famous  man  in 
New  York,"  said  Dare ;  "  you  will  have  broken  up  the  pirate-gang 
that  was  a  terror  all  along  the  river.  The  prime  mover  has  escaped, 
and  every  one  who  knew  him  will  rejoice  thereat.  Himdreds  of 
men  owe  him  money,  and  will  be  glad  never  to  see  him  again ;  and 
those  whom  he  has  befriended  will  be  glad  he  got  off.  The  State 
will  be  saved  the  expense  of  prosecuting  him,  and  if  he  were  ac- 
quitted, which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  he  might  sue  us  for 
damages.  I  think  you  have  managed  this  whole  matter  admirably, 
but  you  must  never  let  it  be  known.  I  congratulate  you  again,  sir, 
on  your  success." 

"  Allan  Dare,"  said  fjie  chief,  "  I  can't  help  thinking  you  con- 
nived at  your  brother's  escape ;  if  you  did,  you  were  right.  I  would 
have  done  it  myself." 

"  At  all  events,"  replied  Dare,  "  it  can't  be  ascertained  which 
of  us  did  it." 

Robert  le  DiabU  ate  a  hearty  break&st  after  he  admitted  Walter 
to  his  presence  in  the  wainscoted  room.    "  Walter,"  said  he,  "  I 
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am  going  on  a  cmisey  and  shall  be  absent  a  long  time.  While  I 
am  gone  I  will  leaye  yon  in  charge  of  the  house  and  of  my 
affairs.  I  want  you  now  to  proceed  with  all  dispatch  to  Gar- 
diner's Bay^  near  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  where  the  schooner 
lies,  and  tell  the  captain  to  be  prepared  to  sail  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. You  will  go  by  land  as  far  as  Greenport ;  and  don't  spare 
horse-flesh.  At  Greenport  hire  a  small  boat,  with  sail  and  pair  of 
sculls,  and  go  down  with  the  tide  to  the  schooner.  After  deliyering 
your  orders,  return  to  me  as  quickly  as  possible.  You  can  hire 
relays  of  horses  on  the  road,  and  ought  to  make  ten  miles  an  hour. 
Leaye  Brooklyn  at  two  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  that  will  put 
you  in  Greenport  at  twelye  o'clock  to-night.  You  will  haye  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  boat.  It  is  eleyen  miles  from  Greenport  to 
where  the  schooner  lies.  You  can  get  there  in  three  hours,  and  it 
will  take  three  to  return,  which  will  put  you  in  Greenport  at  six  In 
the  morning.  Turn  in  and  sleep  till  noon,  and  return  to  me  at 
eleyen  to-morrow  night." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Walter,  who,  haying  been  supplied  with  am- 
ple means,  departed  on  his  mission. 

Then  Robert  rang  the  bell  for  Nimble.  "  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  going  to  giye  you  a  final  taak,  after  which  you  will  haye  nothing 
more  of  the  kind  to  do.  I  am  going  a  long  journey,  and  until  you 
can  join  me  you  will  be  amply  proyided  for." 

Nimble's  lips  quiyered  and  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye.  '^  I  will  do 
your  bidding,  sir,"  he  said,  "  if  it  costs  me  my  life." 

"  Go  down  to  the  Battery,"  said  Bobert,  "  and  deliyer  this  let- 
ter to  the  captain  of  the  little  steamer  Joke.  Leaye  in  her  at  ten 
o'clock  this  morning.  We  haye  now  sixteen  men  in  the  peniten- 
tiary at  Albany.  Prepare  yourself  to  release  them.  They  haye 
already  been  notified  that  relief  is  near.  Four  of  the  turnkeys  are 
in  our  employ,  and  haye  been  promised  large  rewards  to  wink  at 
the  men's  escape.  Three  of  the  crew  were  either  killed  or  haye 
died  since  their  capture,  and  one,  who  wa£  so  badly  torn  by  the  dogs, 
can  not  be  moyed.  You  will  require  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
of  line  and  sixteen  saws  and  files,  besides  two  jack-screws.  You 
will  haye  to  carry  sixteen  pounds  weight ;  are  you  able  to  do  it  ?" 

"  Easily,  sir,"  answered  the  boy. 

'^  Our  men  are  in  the  east  end  of  the  building,  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground.  You  will  haye  no  wall  to  climb.  If  there  is  difficulty 
in  sawing  the  bars,  after  you  pass  the  jacks  up  you  must  let  them 
lower  them  down,  and  as  soon  as  one  party  is  finished  with  them  pass 
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them  to  another.  I  am  informed  there  are  four  men  to  a  cell ;  if  bo^ 
yonr  work  is  comparatiyely  easy.  I  tmst  to  your  wit.  As  soon  as 
yon  get  the  men  on  board  the  steamer^  pnt  off  and  keep  them  all 
below  ont  of  sight,  and  let  the  captain  land  yon  in  a  small  boat  at 
Pier  12,  and  make  yonr  way  to  me.  Yon  will  reach  Albany  at 
midnight.  Two  hours  will  be  sufficient  for  your  work,  if  it  can  be 
done  at  all,  and  you  can  report  to  me  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock. 
Now  go ;  you  hare  plenty  of  money  for  expenses.  Don't  fail." 
And  Nimble  departed. 

Robert  then  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  wife  : 

''  Louise,  I  promised  you  a  glorious  career,  and  one  to  your 
taste,  and  you  shall  have  it.  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  marked  man, 
and  you  will  only  be  reminded  of  your  disgrace  every  minute  you 
remain  here.  There  is  only  one  hope  of  peace  for  you,  and  that  is 
in  liying  under  my  care.  We  are  fit  companions.  If  you  can  not 
loye  me,  I  will  at  least  serre  to  amuse  you,  and  you  can  tyrannize 
oyer  me  to  your  hearths  content.  Bemember  now  that '  we  are  akin 
in  crime.'  Perhaps  your  hand  is  stained  deeper  than  mine ;  let  us 
then  join  fortunes.  If  you  wish  to  come  with  me,  prepare  to  follow 
the  person  who  hands  you  a  red  wafer  with  an  initial  *  D '  thereon. 
Bring  nothing  with  you  except  a  plain  suit,  and  a  cloak  with  hood 
to  disguise  yourself.  Follow  the  boy  without  fear.  I  go  from  here 
for  eyer.    If  you  fail  to  join  me,  we  shall  neyer  meet  again.    D." 

In  the  mean  time  Robert  h  Didbl^s  emissaries  proceeded  on  their 
way.  Next  day,  at  precisely  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Nimble 
presented  himself  to  his  master,  merely  saying,  ^' Your  orders  were 
executed,  sir,  and  the  men  are  all  free.  I  had  no  trouble.  There 
were  only  four  windows  from  which  to  remoye  the  bars.  The 
guards  were  yery  lax,  and,  fortunately,  it  was  raining  heayily." 

"  Thank  you.  Nimble,"  said  Bobert,  putting  a  package  in  the 
boy's  hand.  "  There,  my  boy,  are  fiye  thousand  dollars  for  you. 
If  we  meet  no  more,  tiiat  will  establish  you  in  some  business.  You 
haye  been  the  most  faithful  of  all  my  seryitors." 

Nimble  kissed  his  master's  hand. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  teke  this  note  to  my  wife ;  deliyer  it  to  her 
in  person,  and  alone,  and  bring  me  a  yerbal  answer.  If  she  says 
she  will  come,  tell  her  you  will  be  at  the  basement-door  at  ten 
o'clock  to-night  to  conduct  her." 

That  night,  at  eleyen  o'clock,  Walter,  who  was  back  before  his 
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time  expired,  had  a  carriage  waiting  at  tiie  next  eqnare.  Pieaenily 
a  muffled  figure  approached,  conducted  by  Nimble.  Handing  her 
into  the  carriage,  Walter  got  up  on  the  box,  and  they  droye  rapidly 
toward  the  North  Biyer,  where  they  embarked  in  a  small  boat  and 
boarded  a  sloop,  which  immediately  got  under  way. 

The  yessel  rounded  the  Battery  and  passed  up  the  East  Biyer 
through  Hell  Gate  with  a  fresh  wind. 

Next  afternoon  at  six  o'clock  the  sloop  ran  alongside  a  fore-and- 
aft  schooner  in  Gkurdiner's.Bay,  and  Robert  U  Didbh  and  his  wife 
stepped  on  board. 

Louise  was  conducted  to  the  cabin,  where  she  found  herself  sur- 
rounded with  eyery  luxury.  The  cabin  was  fitted  with  such  splen- 
dor that  one  might  almost  fancy  the  days  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
had  returned.  She  looked  around,  ismd  said,  imperiously,  to  her 
husband,  "  What  is  this  ? '' 

"Let  me,*'  said  he,  "welcome  you  to  the  yacht  Myra,  which 
you  now  command.    Do  as  you  please  with  her.'' 

"  This  suits  me,"  said  Louise.  ''  To  make  the  afEair  more  piqu- 
ant, you  should  be  a  pirate.  I  might  loye  you  as  a  corsair's 
bride  as  much  as  I  despise  you  now ;  you  are  too  uninteresting  at 
present,"  and  she  seated  herself  in  a  magnificent  satin-coyered 
arm-chair  and  touched  a  belL  "  TeU  the  first  officer,"  she  said 
to  the  messenger  who  answered  the  summons,  ''to  get  under 
way  for  Europe ;  and  send  the  steward  here.  /  command  this 
yessel 1 " 

A  negro  appeared  at  the  cabin-door.  ''  Ohampagne,"  she  or- 
dered ;  and  then,  turning  to  Bobert,  said,  **  Deyille,  go  on  deck  and 
giye  the  course,  and  let  us  make  a  night  of  it  I " 

'*  I  am  Deyille  no  longer,"  was  the  response ;  **  I  am,  so  the 
police  say,  Bobert  le  Diahh,  the  Hudflon  Biyer  pirate,  the  great 
bank  robber  of  New  York,  the  oonyicted  murderer  of  Gount  Oaasa- 
roles,  the  escaped  conyict  from  the  Toulon  galleys,  the  freed  conyict 
of  the  diamond-mines  of  Brazil — ^but  my  hands  are  unstained  witii 
blood.    I  am  your  superior  in  that." 

Louise  laughed  heartily.  ''  I  like  you  better  and  better.  Fll 
loye  you  madly  by  and  by — as  soon  as  I  know  more  of  your  yirtuoua 
deeds.  To  think  that  Oonrad's  promised  bride  should  end  by  being 
the  wife  of  Robert  le  IHable  I  We'll  make  a  noble  pair,  and  end,  no 
doubt,  by  filling  felon's  graves." 

The  breeze  blew  strong  from  the  northward,  and  tiie  yessel 
passed  rapidly  through  the  water.    She  was  a  fast  sailer,  of  aboat 
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two  hundied  and  fifty  tons  burden^  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  in- 
cluding those  liberated  from  the  prison  at  Albany.  This  was  the 
Tessel's  last  appearance  for  a  long  time  in  western  waters. 


CHAPTER  LL 

SETTLING  AOCOUirrS. 

Ths  Mortons  were  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion by  the  arrest  of  DeyiUe.  Mr.  Morton  did  not  appear  in  the 
street ;  Mrs.  Morton  became  ill  in  bed ;  Louise  kept  her  room ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  household  assembled  at  meals  without  exchang- 
ing a  word. 

It  may  be  imagined  into  what  consternation  they  were  thrown 
when  the  maid  came  down  from  Louise's  room  at  eleyen  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  Louise's  departure  and  reported  that  Miss  Morton 
could  not  be  found.  The  house  was  searched,  but  without  ayail, 
and  the  family  were  compelled  to  wait  until  morning  in  the  hopes 
of  hearing  of  the  missing  bride.  Louise  by  that  time  was  on  board 
the  sloop.  Her  family  could  hear  nothing  of  her,  and  knew  not 
whether  she  had  made  way  with  herself  or  joined  her  robber  hus- 
band. This  blow  brought  Mrs.  Morton  almost  to  the  yerge  of  the 
graye.  Bhe  became  delirious,  and  all  she  uttered  was,  '^  Giye  up 
all  and  saye  us  from  the  wrath  of  God." 

The  news  of  the  escape  of  the  pirates  from  the  Albany  prison 
was  published  in  the  eyening  papers.  It  was  justly  considered  the 
most  wonderful  eyent  of  the  kind  on  record,  affording  an  additional 
proof  of  the  old  adage  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

Nearly  eyery  one  blamed  Louise  for  going  off  with  a  pirate,  yet 
a  number  of  young  ladies,  comparing  notes  together,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  would  haye  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

The  old  chief  of  police  went  as  usual  to  Allan  Dare's  lodgings 
to  discuss  the  news  with  him. 

'^This  is  none  of  our  affair,"  said  Allan  Dare;  'Mt's  our  busi- 
ness to  catch  rogues,  and  if  tiieir  keepers  let  them  go  again,  we 
can  not  help  it.  In  one  respect  it  is  fortunate,  for  we  haye  got  rid 
of  the  whole  band  for  oyer.  They  will  neyer  return ;  you  haye 
diown  yourself  too  smart  for  them." 
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''Oan  yon  give  me  an  idea.  Dare/'  said  the  chiefs  ^'how  Robert 
le  Diable  got  ont  of  jail  F '' 

"There  is  not  a  prison  in  this  conntry/*  replied  Allan,  "that 
conld  keep  such  a  man  as  Deville.  I  know  his  strength,  as  I  know 
my  own,  and  I  conld  wrench  out  the  bars  of  a  prison- window  easier 
than  you  conld  break  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  yon  now  sit 
It  then  only  requires  outside  a  small  boy  who  has  been  tanght  to 
scale  a  wall,  and  a  line  of  one-eighth-inch  silk  cord,  with  a  bullet 
at  the  end  to  throw  up  into  the  prison-window,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  With  a  boy  I  have,  I  could  escape  from  any  prison  in  the 
country." 

"  How  things  run  in  the  blood  ! "  remarked  the  chief ;  "  you  and 
your  brother  resemble  each  other  yery  much  in  many  respects." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dare,  "  if  I  had  been  unjustly  condemned  to  the 
galleys,  and  spent  two  years  with  the  most  debased  creatures  in  the 
world,  doubtless  I  should  haye  gone  to  the  bad.  My  brother  has 
been  subjected  to  eyery  temptation  in  the  world,  while  I,  oompara- 
tiyely  speaking,  haye  been  subjected  to  none. 

"I  haye  neyer  spoken  to  you  of  my  early  life  ;  it  is  yeiy  un- 
eyentf  ul  compared  to  my  brother's,  and  is  hardly  worth  relating.  I 
was  carried  off  at  the  same  time  he  was,  and  no  doubt  we  for  a  time 
seryed  the  same  brutal  master. 

"  1  was  placed  with  another  man  when  I  was  about  eight  years 
of  age  (as  near  as  I  can  remember),  and  instructed  in  tight-rope 
dancing  and  eyerything  else  that  goes  to  make  up  the  life  of  a 
gymnast.  It  wctis  all  yery  dreadful,  but  I  bore  it,  and  was  proud 
of  the  distinction  I  gained  oyer  my  fellows.  I  got  less  kicks  than 
they  did,  and  that  consoled  me. 

"  I  ran  away  from  my  master  when  I  was  twelye  years  of  age. 
We  were  performing  in  a  small  town  in  England  (whither  I  had 
been  taken)  when  my  brute  struck  me  with  a  whip,  lacerating 
me  seyerely.  I  could  not  endure  such  punishment  as  tiiis,  and 
deserted  that  night,  taking  with  me  the  little  suit  of  clothes  I  wore 
when  stolen  away  from  my  parents.  I  always  had  a  sentiment 
about  those  clothes,  and  determined  neyer  to  part  with  them. 

"For  three  days  and  nights  I  slunk  along  in  woods  and  by 
hedges  to  escape  pursuit,  for  I  knew  that  my  master  would  leaye 
no  stone  unturned  to  find  me ;  I  was  his  best  performer  among 
the  boys.  I  obtained  fayors  from  the  farm-houses  along  the  road ; 
all  the  farmers*  wiyes  wanted  to  keep  me,  but  I  could  not  be  sat- 
isfied while  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  wretch  who  owned  me. 
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^'  On  the  fifth  day  I  came  to  the  chateau  and  estate  of  Lord 
Aylesf ordy  a  British  nobleman,  and  while  I  was  obtaining  food  at  a 
farm-house  of  one  of  his  tenants  he  came  riding  by.  He  was  at- 
tracted by  my  appearance  and  obtained  my  story  from  me. 

" '  Gome  with  me/  he  said ;  *  you  shall  be  Lady  Alice's  tiger, 
and  take  care  of  her  when  she  rides  out.'  I  went,  of  course,  and 
was  soon  domesticated  in  the  Aylesford  mansion. 

'*  I  renuuned  in  this  kind  family  for  four  years,  learning  nothing 
but  what  was  good.  Lord  Aylesford  sent  me  to  the  parish  school, 
where  I  learned  rapidly.  How  could  I  learn  crime  in  such  a  home  ? 
When  I  was  sixteen  the  whole  family  were  devoted  to  me,  and 
Lord  Aylesford,  seeing  in  me  something  which  led  him  to  belieye 
that  I  would  distinguish  myself  if  I  had  a  helping  hand,  determined 
to  send  me  to  Oxford. 

*'  I  spent  three  years  at  that  institution,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  presented  myself  to  my  patron  for  his  approval.  He  was  so 
pleased  with  me  that  he  gave  me  a  hundred  pounds,  with  permission 
to  go  to  Paris  and  enjoy  myself.  It  was  there  that  I  saw  the  young 
Bobert  le  Diable  tried  for  his  life  and  sent  to  the  galleys.  I  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  was  brought  in  contact  with  Monsieur  Oarcele, 
prefect  of  police,  which  ended  in  his  persuading  me  to  go  on  the 
detectiye  force.  I  wrote  to  my  patron  and  told  him  my  wishes ;  he 
was  satisfied  with  my  plans,  and  sent  me  three  hundred  pounds  to 
commence  the  world  with,  and  his  good  wishes.  '  Voila  taut,^  as 
the  French  say.  That's  all  my  story.  My  life  has  been  different 
from  my  brother's ;  had  it  not  been,  who  can  say  into  what  evil 
ways  I  might  not  have  fallen  ? 

''  Crime  is  fearfully  fascinating.  It  is  apparently  so  much  easier 
to  Uto  dishonestly.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  never  committed  a 
dishonest  act  in  my  life,  and,  with  the  same  abilities  as  my  brother, 
I  am  poor,  while  he  must  have  at  least  a  million.  However,  it  will 
not  do  him  much  good,  for  most  of  it  must  be  in  his  bank-vaults. 
He  had  not  time  to  remove  it.  By  the  way,  I  have  had  the  bank 
sealed  up,  and  there  should  be  an  examination  made  to  see  how 
much  money  Deville  has  left  in  the  vaults.  He  had  many  deposit- 
ixs,  and  they  want  their  money.  The  books  will  show  to  whom 
money  is  due." 

''  Yes,"  replied  the  chief,  ''and  we  will  let  the  cashier  get  out 
all  the  books  and  accounts.  I  don't  suppose  he  is  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in  the  robberies." 

''  Oh,  no,  he  is  an  honest  old  gentleman,  and  has  been  employed 
41 
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in  banks  in  this  city  all  his  life.    Bobert  was  too  shrewd  to  trust  • 
his  secrets  to  any  one.    There  is  not  one  of  his  coadjutors  that  could 
identify  him  before  a  oourf 

*'  I  forgot,  by  the  way/'  said  the  chief,  "  to  ask  how  you  disooT- 
ered  Bobert  was  your  brother." 

*^  I  suspected  it  from  our  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  I  set 
my  boy  to  watch  him  when  he  went  to  bed.  The  boy  easily  got 
into  his  room,  and  saw  him  strip.  He  f oxmd  that  he  had  the  same 
mark  on  his  right  arm  that  I  have.''  Allan  here  bared  his  arm  and 
exhibited  the  peculiar  mark  upon  it. 

"  Ye  gods  I  what  an  arm  1  *'  exclaimed  the  chief ;  "  no  wonder 
you  can  wrench  out  iron  bars.  And  you  ran  him  to  earth,  knowing 
him  to  be  your  brother  ?  " 

''Yes,  and  I  loyed  him  too ;  but  I  felt  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
claim him,  eyen  if  I  let  him  escape." 

**  Gome,"  said  the  chief,  ''  let  us  go  to  the  bank,  and  get  some 
respectable  bankers  to  be  present  at  the  examination." 

Whereupon  Allan  and  the  chief  departed  on  their  errand.  Mr. 
Eton,  Mr.  Yandeusen,  and  two  other  well-known  citizens  were 
called  upon,  and  together  with  the  cashier  they  all  proceeded  to 
the  bank. 

"  Only  think,"  said  Mr.  Eton,  "  it  is  but  a  week  since  I  remoyed 
all  my  money  to  Deyille's  bank.  He  persuaded  me  that  my  safe 
was  no  safe  at  all,  and  I  felt  sure  the  money  would  be  all  right  with 
him.  What  a  smash-up  there  would  haye  been  if  DeyiUe  had  had 
time  to  get  away  with  the  money  in  his  safe !  but  the  police  were  too 
quick  for  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Vandeusen,  "there  are  three  hundred  thousaad 
dollars  of  gas  diyidends  in  the  safe,  which  we  will  haye  to  pay  oat 
day  after  to-morrow  ;  but  it  was  not  DeyiUe's  policy  to  make  way 
with  deposits.  He  made  too  much  money  by  the  use  of  them ;  tiliey 
were  worth  to  him  at  least  three  per  cent.  It  would  take  him  a 
month  to  remoye  all  his  deposits,  for  he  would  haye  to  do  it  gradu- 
ally, and  by  night.  I  looked  in  his  safe  a  week  ago,  and  saw  that 
it  was  full  to  oyerflowing." 

"Well,  Mr.  Cashier,"  said  the  chief  of  police,  "let  us  have  the 
key,  and  lay  out  the  books.  Haye  your  clerks  ready  to  take  down 
the  amounts  in  the  safe." 

"  There  is  only  one  man  who  could  open  that  lock,"  replied  the 
cashier,  "and  he  has  the  key." 

"Who  is  he  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Eton. 
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"Why,  Mr.  DeyiUe,  sir;  he  took  the  key  with  him.*' 
"Let  me  Bee,"  said  Dare ;  ^'perhaps  I  can  open  the  look/'  and 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a  box  containing  some  peculiar-looking 
keys.  After  several  trials  the  door  flew  open.  The  inner  door  was 
opened  with  more  difficulty,  but  at  last  the  contents  of  the  safe 
stood  reyealed. 

"Good  heavens  I"  said  Mr.  Eton  to  Allan  Dare,  "you  are  a 
dangerous  man  to  be  walking  about  with  keys  that  will  open  locks 
such  as  these.  I  don't  understand  it.  Who  is  this,  Mr.  Chief  of 
Police?'' 

"He  is  a  locksmith — ^a  friend  of  mine,"  replied  the  chief,  "and 
I  will  answer  for  him." 

"There,"  said  Eton,  "are  two  bags  of  mine,  containing  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  See,  they  have  my  name  on 
them,"  and  he  picked  up  one  and  dragged  it  out. 

"You  gentlemen,"  resumed  Mr.  Eton,  "don't  have  a  chance 
every  day  to  look  at  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  I'll 
show  you  mine." 

So  saying,  the  worthy  Job  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  the  string 
that  tied  the  neck  of  the  bag,  first  examining  the  seal  "  See,"  he 
said,  "how  beautifully  cut  that  seal  is  I  I  will  break  it."  So  say- 
ing, he  opened  the  mouth  of  the  bag  and  put  his  hand  in,  only  to 
witiidraw  it  as  if  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent. 

"Buined,  by  heaven  I"  he  howled.  "My  gold  is  all  gonel" 
drawing  forth  a  handful  of  scrai>-iron  and  throwing  it  on  the  floor. 
Job  Eton  raged  aroimd  and  swore  worse  than  the  army  in  Flan- 
,  ders,  which  was  rather  scandalous,  since  he  was  a  member  of  the 
church.  It  took  some  time  to  pacify  him.  He  insisted  on  open- 
ing the  other  bag,  which  gave  the  same  result.  Eton  sat  down  and 
rocked  to  and  fro,  as  if  he  had  the  toothache,  while  the  examination 
proceeded. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  safe. 
There  were  bundles  of  paper,  made  up  and  marked  as  if  they  were 
large  sums  of  money,  but  everything  in  the  way  of  cash,  including 
the  gas  dividends,  had  disappeared.  It  wasn't  worth  while  to  lock 
the  door  again,  as  there  was  really  nothing  to  secure. 

"Before  we  leave,"  said  Dare,  "let  me  see  how  Deville  got  ofl 
with  the  money." 

Examining  the  safe  closely,  he  found  a  neatly  fitting  trap-door 
in  the  bottom ;  this  was  pried  up,  and  disclosed  another  trap^door 
jbstened  below  with  a  heavy  bolt.    Going  down-stairs,  the  secret 
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was  disclosed.  An  iron  door  opened  into  the  bank-cellar,  through 
the  entrance  of  which  a  very  narrow  wagon  oonld  just  pass. 

At  night,  when  all  was  quiet,  Derille,  no  donbt,  would  yisit  the 
cellar,  and  placing  the  wagon  under  the  trap,  fill  it  and  driye  it 
away  himself.  Allan  Dare  demonstrated  how  this  could  be  done, 
and  declared  he  was  satisfied  that  Deyille  had  no  confederate  in 
helping  him  to  remore  the  money. 

^'My  God!"  exclaimed  Eton,  ''the  money  must  be  somewhere 
in  the  city ;  it  must  be  found." 

"You  will  neyer  hear  of  it  again,"  replied  Dare.  "Deville  had 
a  fast  schooner,  and  it  all  went  on  board  of  her." 

A  crowd  gathered  around  the  bank ;  every  one  wanted  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  the  story  was  soon  told.  Threats  were 
made  to  demolish  the  bank ;  but  that  would  not  restore  the  deposit- 
ors' money,  and,  as  the  building  belonged  to  Derille  and  could  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  concerned,  it  was  concluded  to  let  it 
stand. 

On  examining  the  bank-books,  it  was  discoTcred  that  Deville 
had  removed,  at  different  times,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
deposits,  besides  some  two  millions  of  money  that  he  had  made  in 
various  ways — quite  enough  to  make  him  comfortable  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Here  was  matter  of  tremendous  interest  for  the  newspapen. 
More  copies  of  papers  were  sold  that  afternoon  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  New  York.  The  chief  of  police  was  acknowledged 
to  have  achieved  a  great  triumph  in  breaking  up  the  band  of  pirates 
and  burglars.  It  was  weeks  before  the  excitement  subsided.  In- 
deed, it  was  a  long  time  before  the  papers  ceased  to  menti(m  the 
matter.  The  story  became  finally  known  in  all  its  details.  There 
was  so  much  to  learn  on  the  subject  that  the  editors  had  not  time  to 
hunt  up  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  case,  and  therefore  they 
had  to  invent  what  is  now  known  as  the  reporter,  an  amiable,  mod- 
est kind  of  person,  who  caters  to  the  public  taste  and  helps  fill  his 
employer's  paper  with  the  most  spicy  specimens  of  news. 

A  few  days  after  Robert  U  Diahhfa  escape  Allan  Dare  went  to 
see  Jacob  Moses,  aHas  Moses  Grafft,  and  found  him,  as  usual,  «i- 
veloped  in  smoke,  with  a  bottle  of  beer  before  him,  of  which  he  had 
partaken  abundantly.  His  ugly  face  glowed  like  a  full  moon,  and 
his  ferret-eyes  twinkled  with  satisfaction. 

"Ah,mishter!"saidhe,  "Pmsoglatterseesyer!  Pmaleedle 
lonesome,  ant  I  vants  yer  do  led  der  leedle  poy  vot  vash  mine  tishes. 
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ant  Yot  I  lofes  so  mnsh^  just  to  comes  nnt  pass  der  leedle  times  mit 
me.  I  lofes  dot  leedle  poy  ash  neffer  I  loved  liddle  poys  pef ore^ 
unt  he  can  tole  me  vot  yay  he  found  out  all  dose  toors  unt  dose 
seored  blaoes  in  der  house  vot  I  keeps  mine  restorang  in.  Dot  yas 
a  smard  leedle  poy  ash  neffer  I  see.  He  yas  too  smard  yor  yon 
leedle  poy  ash  dot,  unt  he  fount  oud  eyeryding  I  doesh.  Yell, 
yell,  I  neffer  see  sush  leedle  poy  as  dot,  unt  I  lofes  him  ash  I  nef- 
fer lofes  noddin  pefore." 

''Jacob,"  said  Allan  Dare,  ''  I  come  to  tell  you  that  you  are  free 
to  go  out.  Your  leader  has  escaped,  and  all  his  men  with  him.  He 
is  gone,  never  to  return.  You  are  perfectly  safe  from  harm.  You 
complied  with  your  promise,  and  told  me  all  I  wanted  to  know, 
which  enabled  me  to  break  up  a  nefarious  gang  of  thieves.  To 
secure  you  against  want  in  your  old  age,  you  will  be  permitted  to 
keep  a  junk-shop  in  the  old  store,  but  you  will  be  under  watch  for 
a  time.    If  you  lead  a  proper  life  you  will  be  taken  care  of.'' 

''Dank  yer,"  said  Jacob ;  "ant  der  bosh  haf  escape,  eh  ?  Veil, 
Totltoleyer?  Ant  he  tuk  out  der  sides  ov  der  prison?  Nop  Veil, 
Tot  I  tole  yer  ?  Ant  yer  dinks  he'sh  gone  ?  No,  he  neffer  goesh  ant 
lef  dig  breddy  pishness.  Ah,  mein  Gott  I  it  vos  a  puterful  pishness 
Tot  he  lof  ed  so  mush.  Veil,  I  waids  a  leedle.  I  likesh  dish  place — 
blendy  terbacker,  blendy  peer,  vot  more  ash  dot  doesh  a  mans  vont? 
Pud  I  yill  takes  a  leedle  valk  ter  rest  mein  leks  vot  ish  swell  mid 
trinkin'  so  mush  peer.  Put  yer  mint  vot  I  shay.  Neffer  drust  dot 
mans ;  he  comes  yen  yer  neffer  dinks.  Mein  Oott  I  how  he  liks 
mit  der  cats  mid  nine  talesh  I  Ant  yen  yer  don't  know  yer  gets  der 
knife  in  yer  hearts.  Dot's  vot  yer  gets  some  ov  dose  days ;  ant  yen  I 
keeps  mein  junk-shops,  dof  s  vot'll  habben  mid  Yacob  Moses  cos  I 
haf  giffen  State  evidence.  No,  I  likesh  dish  blace  mit  der  peer  ant 
der  terbacker ;  put  I  viU  go  ant  sdretch  mine  leks." 

So  Jacob  went  out  and  spent  a  few  hours  in  his  old  drinking- 
dens,  wandering  as  &r  as  the  Battery  to  get  a  sniff  of  the  salt  air. 
"Mein  Gott  I"  said  the  worthy  Jacob,  "dish  ish  more  petter  as 
goot ;  neffer  I  enshoy  mineself  so  petter  ash  dish,  ant  I  not  pe  damt 
fools  again  ant  risks  mine  neks ;  no,  I  shall  neffer  no  more  breaks  der 
laws."  It  grew  dark,  and  Jacob  said,  "I  vill  home  now  goes  ant 
trink  mein  peer  and  smokes  mein  pipe  vot  I  don't  pay  noddings  for." 

As  he  turned  to  depart  a  long  knife  was  thrust  into  his  heart, 
and  Jacob  dropped  upon  the  ground,  having  only  time  to  ejaculate, 
"Veil,  vot  I  toles  yer  ?  dot  mans  neffer  go  undil  he  kills  effery- 
poddy !" 
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Jacob's  body  was  found  not  long  afterward  by  an  old  watch- 
man^ with  a  paper  pinned  oyer  his  heart,  on  which  was  written, 
^'So  die  perjurers  and  traitors. ''  Jacob  Moses,  ali4Z8  Hans  Ham- 
mel,  alias  Moses  Orafft,  was  buried  in  Potter's  Field. 

Everything  now  became  so  quiet  about  the  city  of  New  York 
that  time  hung  heavy  on  AUan  Dare's  hands,  and  he  determined  to 
go  in  search  of  his  mother  and  sister.  He  had  employed  the  boy 
Chic  to  constantly  shadow  Mr.  Morton,  to. see  where  he  went,  and 
with  whom  he  held  communication.  But,  with  all  Chic's  cleyemess, 
he  could  learn  nothing. 

The  name  of  the  chief  of  police  had  become  celebrated  aU  oyer 
the  country,  and  the  police  authorities  of  many  of  the  principal 
cities  had  put  themselves  in  communication  with  him,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  his  system.  About  this  time  he  reoeived  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  asking  his  assistanoe  and 
advice.  The  governor  informed  him  that  there  had  grown  up 
along  the  New  Jersey  coast  a  powerful  organization,  known  as  the 
Bamegat  Pirates,  and  although  all  the  legal  power  of  the  State  had 
been  invoked,  it  had  failed  to  put  them  down. 

The  organization  had  so  increased  that  it  had  become  a  disgrace 
to  the  State,  and  the  inducements  to  join  the  pirates  were  so  great 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  force  to  arrest  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrages,  for  those  who  were  sent  on  that  mission  generally 
joined  the  marauders. 

In  those  days  there  were  two  light-houses  on  Navesink  hills,  and 
one  at  Sandy  Hook,  with  one  or  two  range  beacons  for  the  swash 
channel,  and  to  cross  the  outer  bar.  There  was  also  a  light-house 
at  Bamegat  Inlet,  sixty  miles  distant.  Whale-oil  was  used  for  lights 
ing ;  the  lamps  were  poor  and  badly  cared  for.  At  the  best  of 
times  these  lights  were  hardly  visible  six  miles  ofE  shore,  and  if  the 
weather  was  hazy  they  could  not  be  seen  at  all.  The  lights  were 
frequently  extinguished  either  by  accident  or  design,  and  our  light- 
house system,  now  the  best  in  the  world,  was  at  that  period  a  cry- 
ing disgrace.  In  consequence,  if  vessels  came  on  the  coast  with  an 
easterly  gale  they  ran  great  danger  of  getting  ashore  among  the 

breakers. 

The  Jersey  coast  was  strewn  with  wrecks  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  When  a  gale  came  on,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  pirates  to 
raise  two  lights  on  poles  to  correspond  to  the  Navesink  lights,  with 
others  to  represent  the  Sandy  Hook  light,  and  smaller  ones  to  rep- 
resent the  beacons. 
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These  false  ligbta  were  generally  placed  about  sixteen  miles 
Bonih  of  Nayeaink,  so  that  a  yessel,  mistaking  them  for  the  light- 
honseS;  wonld  mn  in  for  them  and  find  herself  among  the  breakers. 
Then,  when  signals  of  distress  were  made,  the  Bamegat  pirates 
would  assemble,  and,  if  the  sea  was  not  too  heayy,  would  go  off  to 
the  vessel  and  plunder  it,  the  crew  getting  ashore  if  they  could. 
Everything  that  reached  the  beach  was  considered  flotsam  and 
Jetsam,  and  people  who  obstinately  persisted  in  claiming  what  was 
their  own  stood  a  chance  of  being  knocked  in  the  head. 

Ten  or  twelve  vessels  had  already  run  ashore  between  Navesink 
and  Barnegat,  and  there  had  been  so  many  complaints  of  the  atro- 
cities committed  that  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  them.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  chief  of  the  New  York  police. 

The  governor  informed  the  chief  that  he  would  pay  the  men 
five  doUi^  a  day  as  long  as  they  were  employed  in  the  service,  and 
the  officer  in  charge  would  receive  twenty  dollars  a  day.  Twenty 
blank  commissions  as  police  officers  of  New  Jersey  were  sent  signed, 
to  be  filled  in  by  the  chief. 

The  latter,  as  usual,  repaired  at  once  to  Dare's  lodgings. 
"Dare,"  said  he,  **what  do  you  think  of  this?"  throwing  down 
the  letters. 

Dare  examined  them,  and  after  a  few  moments  said :  '^  I  see  no 
objection  to  it.  The  pay  is  none  too  much  for  the  labor  to  be 
done,  for  there  wiU  be  some  hard  knocks  and  bloody  work.  Those 
Bamegat  pirates  are  desperate  fellows,  and  won't  stick  at  trifles. 
I  shall  want  twenty  men  at  least,  and  I  suppose  New  Jersey  will 
pay  the  bill,  if  the  next  peach  crop  comes  out  well ;  otherwise  we 
will  never  get  our  money.  But  I  am  feeling  badly,  and  the  fresh 
winds  from  the  Atlantic,  cold  as  they  are,  will  do  me  good.  Be- 
sides, your  honor  would  like  to  have  the  credit  of  breaking  up 
those  Bamegat  pirate,  and  you  shall  have  it." 

''None  of  your  gammon,  Dare,"  said  the  chief ;  "if  you  don't 
take  care  111  teU  the  newspapers  who  is  the  real  person  to  whom  is 
dne  the  credit  of  breaking  up  the  nest  of  pirates  and  robbers,  and 
they'll  want  to  make  you  an  alderman." 

''Heaven  forbid  that  any  such  misfortune  should  happen  to 
me  I "  exclaimed  ADan.  "  Tour  honor  would  never  forgive  yourself 
if  yon  were  to  peach  on  me.  Oh,  no,  keep  all  the  honor,  and  let 
me  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  for  it  is  by  that  I  Uve. 
Yon  see,  I  am  very  much  like  my  brother.    He  woiQd  have  liked 
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just  each  a  job  as  the  one  we  have  in  prospect ;  all  his  millions 
will  not  make  him  happy/' 

It  was  soon  arranged  that  Allan  Dare  should  undertake  ihis 
new  job,  and  the  Gtoyemor  of  New  Jersey  was  informed  by  the 
chief  of  police  that  he  would  detail  a  force  for  the  purpose. 

Allan  Dare  determined,  before  he  left  the  city,  to  ascertain  from 
the  man  that  had  accosted  Carrolton  in  the  street  all  that  was  to 
be  known  of  the  reputed  father  of  Flossy.  He  therefore  sent  for 
the  man,  and  questioned  him. 

He  ascertained  that  about  a  year  before  Brice  had  been  detected 
in  embezzling  funds  belonging  to  the  Bank  of  Liyerpool,  and  had 
also  committed  forgery  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  man  stated  that  Brice  had,  some  fourteen  years  previous, 
been  appointed  trustee  to  the  estate  of  his  deceased  brother,  who 
had  left  his  daughter  Flossy  the  sum  of  £50,000.  Brice  had 
adopted  Flossy  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  brought  her  up  in  the 
belief  that  she  was  his  daughter.  It  was  supposed  he  had  squan- 
dered a  good  deal  of  the  money,  but  a  portion  being  invested  in 
*'the  three  per  cents,''  he  could  not  dispose  of  it,  as  he  was  hard 
pushed,  and  had  to  run  for  his  life,  so  that  something  of  what 
Flossy's  father  had  left  her  still  remained. 

Dare  had  to  play  a  bold  game  to  get  Carrolton  in  his  power. 
Although  he  had  caused  him  to  be  watched  incessantly,  he  had 
never  been  able  to  detect  him  in  a  violation  of  the  law.  He  deter- 
mined,  therefore,  to  go  to  Brice  and  accuse  him  to  his  face  of  the 
charges  against  him,  and  have  Flossy  removed  from  under  his 
charge. 

He  gave  the  informer  a  place  on  the  detective  force,  to  have  him 
always  at  hand,  and,  dressing  himself  as  Vere  Saye,  proceeded  to 
Oarrolton's  residence  in  Chambers  Street 

When  he  reached  the  house  Flossy  and  her  supposed  &ther  had 
just  finished  dinner,  and  the  latter,  with  a  whisky-bottle  in  front 
of  him,  was  lighting  his  pipe. 

They  talked  for  some  time  on  different  subjects.  At  length, 
while  Flossy  was  absent  from  the  room,  Vere  Saye  suddenly  re- 
marked to  Carrolton,  '^  Do  you  remember  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr. 
Bobert,  of  whom  your  daughter  once  spoke  to  me,  who  was  so  kind 
to  you  both,  and  to  whom  Flossy  promised  to  introduce  me  ?  How 
is  it  I  never  see  him  ?    Where  is  he  ?  " 

At  this  Carrolton  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 
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''Did  yon  hear  me,  Mr.  Carrolton?"  asked  Dare.  ''Who  ia 
your  friend  Bobert,  of  whom  yonr  daughter  thinks  so  mnch  ?" 

"He  is  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance/'  said  Garrolton; 
"  that  is  sufficient,  is  it  not  P '' 

"  Are  you  connected  with  him  in  business  F'' 

"It  seems  to  me,''  said  Garrolton,  "that  you  are  too  inquisi- 
tive, in  fact,  I  may  say  intrusive " ;  and  he  put  his  feet  on  the 
table. 

"  That  depends,"  said  Vere  Saye,  coolly. 

"  Whatever  your  relations  with  my  daughter  may  be,"  said  Gar- 
rolton, "  they  can  scarcely  justify  your  interference  in  matters  that 
don't  concern  you." 

"Your  daughter  and  myself  have  no  relatioiis  together,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Are  you  not  engaged  to  her  ?  "  demanded  Garrolton,  in  a  harsh 
voice ;  "  if  you  are  not,  you  ought  to  be." . 

"  That  is  my  affair,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "  and  one  in  which  you 
have  no  right  to  interfere." 

"  The  deuce  you  say  1 "  replied  Garrolton ;  "  doesn't  concern 
me,  eh  ?  I  suppose,  then,  you  will  walk  off  with  her  when  it  suits 
your  convenience.  You  had  better  ask  my  consent  first,  and  d — ^n 
me  if  youll  get  it ! " 

"I  don't  think  your  consent  necessary,"  said  Vere  Saye. 

"Do  you  know  to  whom  you're  talking  Mr.  Vere  Saye  ?"  ex- 
claimed Garrolton,  walking  up  to  the  other  in  a  blustering  manner. 
"  I've  shown  men  the  door  for  less  impertinence  than  you've  been 
guilty  ot" 

Vere  Saye  laughed  heartily,  as  if  tickled  with  the  idea.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "suppose  they  didn't  take  the  hint,  what  then  ?" 

"Then  I  kicked  them  out]"  howled  Garrolton,  boiling  over 
-with  rage. 

"Ah,"  said  Vere  Saye,  as  if  to  himself,  "this  person  calls  him- 
self a  gentleman,  and  see  how  he  behaves.  He  can't  be  Flossy's 
father ;  I  don't  believe  his  blood  runs  in  her  veins." 

By  this  time  Garrolton's  temper  was  ungovernable,  while  Vere 
Saye  was  laughing  heartily  at  the  condition  into  which  the  old 
bully  had  worked  himsell 

"  111  give  you  five  minutes  to  leave  this  house  I "  roared  Garrol- 
ton, taking  out  his  watch ;  "and  if  you  don't  go  then,  I'll  break 
yonr  bones  1 " 

"  III  leave  when  I  get  through  with  you,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but 
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before  the  five  minutes  are  up  you  will  be  too  glad  to  apologize  to 
me  for  your  brutal  conduct/' 

Oarrolton  stood  looking  at  his  watcb^  his  face  flushed  and  his 
fist  clenched.  At  the  expiration  of  the  fire  minutes,  pointing  to 
the  door,  he  said,  ''  Now  go,  or,  by  G — d  I  FU  turn  you  out  neck 
and  heels/' 

*^  Mr.  Brioe/'  said  Yere  Saye,  **  you  must  apologize  to  me  for 
your  language,  or  I  will  expose  you  as  a  forger,  a  defaulter,  a  be- 
trayer of  trust  in  squandering  your  niece's  estate,  and  the  confeder- 
ate of  the  banker  Deyille,  alias  Robert  U  JHdble." 

Oarrolton  stood  as  if  petrified,  but,  recoyering  himself  in  an  in- 
stant, exclaimed,  ^*  You  know  too  much  I "  and,  rushing  upon  Al- 
lan, aimed  a  blow  at  his  throat.    But  Dare  stood  cool  and  immoTa- 
ble,  and,  catching  his  antagonist  with  his  right  hand,  threw  him 
to  the  floor  with  such  force  that  he  lay  there  stunned* 

Before  the  bully  had  time  to  recover  his  senses  Allan  Dare  had 
ornamented  his  wrists  with  a  pair  of  neat  iron  bracelets. 

Flossy,  who  had  been  witness  to  the  afEair  through  the  glass 
door  from  the  next  room,  now  rushed  in  and  clung  to  Allan  Dare's 
arm,  crying,  pitifully,  '^  Oh,  saye  my  father ;  don't  hurt  him  I 
You  neyer  loved  me  1    He  didn't  hurt  you  1 " 

"  Poor  child  I "  said  Dare.  **  This  man  is  not  your  father,  but 
your  oppressor,  who  has  cheated  you  out  of  the  fortune  your  father 
left  you.  Now,  Miss  Flossy,  trust  in  me — at  least  in  this  case. 
Sit  down  and  listen  to  what  this  bad  man  will  say." 

Brice  began  to  come  to,  and  looked  at  Daore  in  amazement. 
*'You  must  be  the  devil,"  he  said,  "to  handle  me  in  that  way. 
No  man  in  England  could  do  that ; "  and  he  endeavored  to  rise, 
but  was  too  much  bruised  to  do  so.  "What  does  this  mean  ? "  he 
exclaimed,  holding  up  his  manacled  hands.  "  What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  an  officer  of  the  law,"  replied  Dare,  "  and  I  want  you  as 
the  confederate  of  Robert  le  Didble  in  the  great  gas  swindle.  There 
is  also  a  charge  against  you  for  robbing  the  liveipool  Bank,  and, 
although  there  is  no  extradition  treaty,  the  Oovemor  of  New  York 
will,  no  doubt,  surrender  you  to  the  British  authorities  if  satisfied 
that  you  are  guilty." 

"  My  God  1 "  exclaimed  Brice,  "  is  there  no  hope  for  me  ?" 

"  None,  unless  you  confess  in  the  presence  of  Flossy  that  yon 
are  not  her  father,  and  have  swindled  her  out  of  the  fortune  her 
father  left  her." 
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**  What  he  Bays  is  partly  tme.  Flossy/'  said  Brice.  "  I  have 
not  done  my  duty  by  you ;  but  you  have  still  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  your  own  name  inyested  in  the  three  per  oents.*' 

Flossy  all  this  time  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  oried  pite- 
onsly.  Dare  did  all  he  oould  to  soothe  her,  but  she  only  begged  to 
haye  her  supposed  father  released. 

"I  loye  you,  Flossy,*'  said  Dare,  "but  I  must  do  my  duty. 
When  you  understand  eyerything  you  will  thank  me.  For  the 
present,  Mr.  Brice  must  leaye  you,  and  you  will  haye  to  stay  for  a 
few  days  with  Mrs.  Eton." 

Flossy  declared  she  would  not  leaye  her  father,  as  she  still  called 
him ;  and  Dare,  not  to  waste  any  more  time,  raised  the  window  and 
blew  his  whistie,  whereupon  Belette  and  Tormenteur,  who  had 
been  stationed  hard  by,  made  their  appearance. 

"Take  charge  of  this  man,"  said  Dare,  "and  produce  him 
when  he  is  wanted." 

They  raised  Brice  to  his  feet  and  supported  him,  for  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  Flossy  threw  her  arms  around  him,  but  he  pushed 
her  away.  "  Stop  your  d— d  blubbering  1 "  he  exclaimed.  **  I  am 
glad  the  farce  is  oyer.  You  were  always  a  nuisance,  and  I  thank 
that  man  for  taking  you  ofi  my  hands."  Brice  was  led  away  to 
occupy  the  room  where  Jacob  Moses  was  lately  confined. 

flossy  stood  amazed  at  receiying  such  treatment  from  Brice,  and, 
haying  no  one  else  to  lean  upon,  tnmed  to  her  loyer.  Allan  Dare 
held  out  his  arms,  and  she  rushed  into  them.  He  did  all  he  could 
to  soothe  her,  and  then  told  her  the  history  of  her  uncle's  crimes. 

"  Flossy,"  he  said,  "  what  I  tell  you  is  true ;  instead  of  being  an 
escaped  conyict,  I  am  an  emissary  of  the  law.  So  you  must  know 
me  for  the  present,  but  I  will  watch  oyer  and  protect  you.  You 
haye  been  dreadfully  wronged  by  Brice,  but  you  must  trust  in  me. 
Poor  child  I "  continued  he,  "  you  haye  no  idea  how  many  rascals 
there  are  in  the  world,  but  I  will  soon  place  you  under  the  care  of 
a  protector,  who  will  neyer  let  you  know  unhappiness." 

Allan  Dare  sat  an  hour  with  Flossy,  until  she  was  perfectly  her- 
self again,  then  told  her  to  pack  her  trunks  and  be  ready  to  moye 
when  he  should  send  for  her.  He  called  in  about  an  hour  with  a 
carriage,  and  conducted  Flossy  to  Mrs.  Eton's,  informing  that  lady 
that  Flossy's  &ther  was  obliged  to  leaye  her  for  a  short  time,  and 
requested  that  she  would  take  charge  of  Flossy  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Eton  was  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  for  she  was  deyoted  to 
Flossy,  and  was  dreadfully  cut  at  the  way  in  which  her  friend  De- 
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ville  had  turned  out.  Her  husband  cursed  his  name  eyeiy  hour  in 
the  day.  Flossy,  she  thought,  wonld  be  a  godsend  at  this  time— ss 
a  peace-maker  between  Mr.  Eton  and  herself. 

As  for  Mr.  Job,  he  laid  all  the  blame  of  his  ill  luck  at  his  wife's 
door ;  ''for/'  said  he  to  Mrs.  Eton,  '' if  you  hadn't  domiciled  him 
in  this  house,  and  made  people  believe  him  an  angel  in  disguise,  I 
never  would  have  trusted  the  fellow.'' 

Mr.  Eton  was  delighted  to  welcome  Flossy  to  his  house.  ''  Don't 
think,"  said  he  to  her,  ''  that  we  are  bankrupt  on  aocount  of  that 
rascal  Deyille.'  No,  no,  the  house  of  Eton  &  Co.  can  stand  twice 
as  heavy  a  loss  without  wincing." 

The  old  fellow  was,  in  fact,  very  fond  of  Flossy,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  when  she  entered  his  house. 

What  with  Mrs.  Eton's  regret  at  the  loss  of  Deville's  society,  and 
Mr.  Eton's  ill  humor  at  the  loss  of  his  money,  the  Eton  mansion 
was  not  altogether  a  pleasant  place,  but  Flossy's  presence  put  a 
new  aspect  on  afiEairs.  She  was  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  penetrat- 
ing every  crack  and  cranny.  Mrs.  Eton  had  some  one  to  whom  she 
could  relate  her  woes,  and  Flossy  could  talk  of  her  love. 

''  Ah,  Flossy  I "  Mrs.  Eton  would  say,  ''  I  wish  I  had  married 
Frederic  ;  I  would  have  the  love  left  now  at  least.  At  present  I 
have  neither  love  nor  money.  It's  all  very  well  for  Job  to  talk 
about  the  house  of  Eton  &  Go.  being  able  to  stand  the  loss,  but, 
Flossy,  dear,  the  trouble  of  getting  five  dollars  for  marketing  out  of 
Mr.  Eton  is  positively  shocking !  We  have  had  to  reduce  our  al- 
lowance of  milk  to  two  gallons  a  day.  My  millinery  and  shoe  bill 
last  month  was  only  nine  hundred  dollars.  Isnt  it  dreadful.  Flos- 
sy ?  Then  to  think  of  having  to  discharge  the  housekeeper  and 
attend  to  accounts  myself  I  Altogether,  a  woman's  life  is  a  hard  one 
when  she  marries  an  old  brute  who  objects  to  her  flirting  with 
handsome  men,  and  won't  allow  her  to  spend  as  much  money  as  she 
wants.  For  my  part  I  was  so  innocent  when  I  married  that  I 
thought  all  the  men  had  to  do  was  to  make  money,  and  that  women 
kept  the  check-book,  and  their  husbands  had  to  come  to  them  if  they 
wanted  any  cash.  But,  Flossy,  this  is  a  world  of  disappointment ; 
take  my  advice,  and  make  your  husband,  when  you  marry,  settle  so 
much  on  you  for  pin-money." 

''  Oh  1 "  said  Flossy,  tossing  her  head,  ''  I  have  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  my  own,  and  when  I  marry  I  am  going  to  allow  my 
husband  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  pay  his  cigar  bilL  There  are 
not  many  wives  who  would  do  that  1 " 
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'^  When  a  man  marries  a  woman  for  money/'  said  Mrs.  Eton, 
''he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  that  much.  Men  are  horrid,  merce- 
nary creatures  any  way,  and  ought  to  be  made  to  work  for  their  Hy- 
ing. My  old  bear  has  a  dozen  clerks  working  for  him,  and  yet  he 
won't  eyen  allow  me  a  housekeeper.  I  think  if  he  had  to  keep  the 
accounts  of  this  house,  including  my  millinery  bills,  it  would  soon 
break  him  down.''    And  she  rang  the  beU. 

When  the  seryant  came  she  said,  '^  Gk)  to  Mr.  Phaeton's  liyery- 
stable  and  tell  him  to  send  me  the  finest  landau  he  has,  with  the 
best  pair  of  horses.  Gome,  Flossy,  let's  go  and  look  at  Madame 
Bobinet's  bonnets.  She  has  on  hand  some  of  the  prettiest  little 
French  hats  you  eyer  laid  eyes  on,  A  la  Marie  Antainettey  and 
none  of  them  cost  oyer  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  My  old  bear 
won't  find  it  any  cheaper  putting  down  his  carriage,  I  can  tell  him«" 
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THE  BABKEGAT  PIBATES. 

Allak  Dabe,  haying  receiyed  the  necessary  authority  to  under- 
take the  reform  of  the  Bamegat  pirates,  prepared  for  the  work  as- 
signed him.  He  chartered  a  large  center-board  sloop  with  light 
draught  of  water,  fitted  the  hold  comfortably  to  accommodate  twenty 
men,  reserying  the  cabin  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  such  persons 
as  he  might  wish  to  take  with  him. 

Eyerything  being  in  readiness,  he  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
last  of  December,  with  the  expectation  of  being  absent  about  twenty 
days.  Chic  was  taken  along  to  wait  in  the  cabin,  while  Belette  and 
Tormenteur  had  charge  of  their  respectiye  quotas. 

It  was  blowing  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  northeast,  and  the  sloop 
made  rapid  headway  toward  Sandy  Hook,  and,  crossing  the  bar, 
proceeded  south  and  ran  into  Shrewsbury  Biyer. 

The  wind  had  been  gradually  hauling  to  the  eastward  and 
'^  moaning,"  as  the  sailors  say,  through  the  rigging,  portending  a 
heayy  gale. 

The  wayes  began  already  to  roll  in  heayily  on  the  beach,  break- 
ing for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of!  shore.  The  haziness  increased,  until 
Sandy  Hook  light  could  not  be  distinctly  seen.  Then  light  rain 
fell,  and  all  idea  of  the  weather's  clearing  was  abandoned^  and  the 
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sloop,  getting  under  way  from  her  anchorage,  sailed  up  to  Bed 
Bank,  some  five  miles  farther  up  Shrewsbnry  Biyer. 

It  was  yery  desirable  that  the  arrival  of  the  sloop  with  such  a 
crew  on  board  should  not  be  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
otherwise  the  news  wonld  be  transmitted  with  great  rapidity  to  all 
quarters.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  only  three  men  shonld 
be  on  deck  at  a  time,  and  that  no  nnnsoal  lights  should  be  dis- 
played anywhere  about  the  vesseL 

The  sloop  had  hardly  been  made  snug  at  her  anchorage  when  a 
small  steamer  was  reported  coming  up  the  rirer.  This  attracted 
little  notice  from  Allan  Dare,  as  small  steamers  were  plying  be- 
tween New  York  and  Shrewsbury, 

The  steamer  passed  the  sloop  and  went  higher  up.  ''  That," 
said  one  of  the  sloop's  crew,  ''is  the  Little  Joke.  I  wonder  what 
she  is  doing  down  here,  as  she  seldom  goes  outside  the  bay  of  New 
York.    Her  captain  is  a  hard  bargain." 

On  hearing  this  remark,  Allan  Dare  began  to  question  the  man, 
and  found  that  the  captain  of  the  Little  Joke  had  been  up  before 
the  authorities  several  times  for  smuggling,  but  each  time  had  been 
released  for  want  of  proof.  As  the  prevention  of  smuggling  formed 
no  part  of  Dare's  duties,  he  thought  little  more  of  the  matter. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night  a  regular  easterly  gale  had  set  in  thick 
and  rainy,  and  Dare  thought  to  himself,  **  If  ever  these  Bam^gat 
pirates  are  going  to  set  false  lights  they  will  do  it  to-night."  He 
called  Belette  and  Tormenteur,  and  ordered  them  to  have  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  land.  The  sloop  was  anchored  close  to  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  to  be  under  the  lee,  and,  being  provided  with 
a  good  four-oared  boat,  there  was  little  trouble  in  landing.  In 
twenty  minutes  after  giving  the  order  Allan  Dare  and  all  his  men 
were  on  shore. 

He  now  struck  out  in  a  southeast  direction  for  the  coast.  The 
night  was  dark,  the  ground  rough,  and  a  number  of  little  streams 
had  to  be  passed  ;  but  Dare  had  a  hardy  set  of  men  with  him^  who 
little  minded  exposure  or  fatigue.  At  midnight  tiiey  heard  the 
roar  of  the  breakers  rolling  in  upon  the  beach,  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  The  wind  howled  dismally,  and  torrents  of  rain  pene- 
trated their  heavy  overcoats.  They  passed  several  small  &rm- 
houses,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  life  about  them — not  even  the 
glimmer  of  a  candle  through  the  darkness. 

The  men's  coats  were  now  becoming  ice-covered,  the  rain  frees- 
ing  as  it  fell,  and  it  would  evidently  not  be  ])0S8ible  for  them  to 
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continue  mnoh  longer  without  Bhelter.  To  ask  for  shelter  would 
hardly  do^  for  their  numbers  and  appearance  would  betray  their 
errand,  and  probably  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come. 
What  to  do  under  the  circumatanoes  was  the  problem,  and  for  once 
in  his  life  Dare  felt  like  backing  out. 

A  large  oak-tree  gaye  them  temporary  shelter,  which  was  bet- 
ter than  nothing,  though  the  icicles  blown  from  the  branches  rat- 
tled constantly  on  the  men's  heads. 

If  the  pirates  were  going  to  hang  out  their  false  lights,  Dare 
felt  certain  they  would  have  done  it  before  this ;  but  he  did  not 
know  the  ways  of  those  miscreants.  The  lights  would  not  be  put 
up  when  any  one  would  be  likely  to  be  moying  about  his  house, 
and  hence  it  was  generally  two  o'clock  before  the  outlaws  com- 
menced their  operations. 

The  men  had  taken  occasional  draughts  of  whisky,  but  that 
afforded  only  temporary  relief.  Dare  finally  concluded  to  return 
to  the  sloop  and  keep  a  watoh  from  her  masthead. 

Just  as  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  light,  not  larger  apparently  than  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which 
shone  through  the  clapboards  of  the  kitohen  attached  to  a  farm- 
house near  which  Dare's  men  were  sheltered.  Allan  gazed  steadily 
for  a  moment,  when  three  or  four  more  small  lights  appeared. 
''Men  I"  he  shouted,  ''that  house  is  on  fire" ;  and  in  a  moment 
the  back  building  was  in  flames. 

The  sudden  glare  of  light  exposed  ererything  to  yiew,  and  by 
the  blaze  the  figure  of  a  man  could  be  seen,  with  something  like  a 
portmanteau  in  his  hand,  stealing  along  the  fence. 

"  Stop  that  man,  Belette  and  Ohio  I "  cried  Allan ;  "  the  rest 
of  you  put  out  the  fire."  ^ 

The  light  frame  back  building  burned  rapidly,  and  the  flames 
were  hurled  around  in  wild  eddies  by  the  winds ;  and  now  Dare 
showed  his  giant  strength.  He  tore  off  the  weather-boarding  from 
the  burning  building  as  if  it  had  been  paper,  and  hurled  the  up- 
right framing  to  the  ground.  The  kitohen  soon  lay  upon  the 
earth,  a  mass  of  burning  rafters  and  planks,  while,  the  rain  pouring 
heavily  and  the  wind  momentarily  abating,  the  flre  was  soon  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  men  worked  in  silence  under  the  direction  of  their  leader, 
and,  when  Dare  pulled  down  a  part  of  the  building,  they  would  beat 
oat  the  fire  witii  fence-rails,  or  trample  it  out  with  their  heavy 
boots. 
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Fortunately,  but  a  email  part  of  the  house  was  destroyed.  The 
gable-end  of  the  main  building  was  of  bhek.  The  house  was  origi- 
nally built  of  brick,  and  had  at  one  time  been  nearly  consumed  by 
fire.  The  end  least  damaged,  with  some  fifteen  feet  of  side-waUs, 
had  been  retained,  and  a  frame  extension  added  to  it  This,  and 
the  heayy  oak  door  between  the  kitchen  and  the  main  house,  sayed 
the  latter  from  destruction. 

The  wind  beginning  to  blow  again  with  great  violence,  and  the 
rain  to  fall  heavier  than  before,  the  men  took  shelter  in  a  wash- 
house  some  twenty  feet  from  the  burnt  kitchen. 

The  fire  seemed  to  have  attracted  no  attention  from  the  neigh- 
boring farm-houses,  the  nearest  of  which  was  nearly  a  mile  away. 
If  seen  at  all,  it  was  doubtless  thought  to  be  a  burning  hay-rick, 
and  people  were  not  going  to  turn  out  on  such  a  night  merely  to 
save  a  hay-rick. 

After  a  while  the  rain  held  up,  but  there  was  still  no  sign  of  a 
living  being  in  the  house.  The  building  was  rather  a  long  one,  ran- 
ning  east  and  west,  and  a  fire  might  easily  have  caught  in  the  bsck 
kitchen  and  not  be  known  to  any  one  in  front.  The  noise  of  pull- 
ing down  the  burning  rafters  would  hardly  be  heard  in  such  a  gale, 
and,  the  window-shutters  being  solid,  the  light  of  the  fire  would  not 
penetrate  them.  If  there  were  men  about  the  house,  they  would 
attribute  the  noise  to  ravages  of  the  storm  among  the  out-buildings, 
which  could  be  repaired  by  daylight ;  and  women  would,  of  oonne, 
not  leave  the  shelter  of  their  rooms. 

While  Allan  Dare  was  thinking  over  all  these  things,  Chic  came 
in,  nearly  exhausted,  and  laid  a  light  leather  portmanteau  at  his 
master's  feet,  saying,  **  I  think  that  will  tell  the  tale,  sir.'' 

On  examination,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  gallon  canteen  partly 
filled  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  several  bunches  of  tow. 

''  Good  Heavens  I "  exclaimed  Dare,  '^  some  villain  set  fire  to  the 
house.  It  must  be  some  of  the  scoundrels  that  are  engaged  in  these 
wrecking  affairs.  We  have  a  hard  gang  to  deal  with,  and  with  such 
a  beginning  it  is  hard  to  say  what  will  be  the  ending.  This  is  CTi- 
dently  an  act  of  revenge.  Where  did  you  find  this  portmanteau, 
Ohio  ?  " 

**  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  **  me  and  Belette  gave  chase  to 
the  fellow  we  saw,  and  Belette  outran  me,  but  he  fell  across  a  log 
and  sprained  his  ankle.  He  is  coming  this  way  slowly,  and  some 
one  ought  to  go  and  help  him  along.  I  didn't  lose  sight  of  the 
man,  and  was  almost  at  his  heels  when  we  came  to  a  smaQ  stream. 
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Afl  he  stooped  to  jump  I  stnck  my  penknife  into  his  sitting-down 
place.  He  gave  a  yell  and  dropped  this  here  portmanteau^  then 
jumped  into  the  water  and  waded  across.  I  was  dead  blown  by 
that  time,  and  saw  no  more  of  him.  I  couldn't  have  captured  the 
fellow  anyhow^  but  his  luggage  is  eyidence  of  some  kind." 

"  And  good  evidence  it  is,"  said  Dare.  "  Two  of  you  can  cut 
across  the  way  we  came  and  try  and  capture  the  Little  Joke  and 
any  one  who  tries  to  get  on  board.  I  am  sure  that  yessel  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this." 

"  Now,  men,"  continued  Dare,  "  if  we  are  found  here  we  shall 
incur  the  suspicion  of  having  set  fire  to  the  house.  All  the  wreck- 
ers along  the  coast  will  turn  out,  and,  if  they  find  we  are  police- 
officers,  they  will  attack  us  under  pretext  that  we  are  the  incendi- 
aries.   We  must  rouse  the  people  in  the  house,  if  there  are  any." 

So  saying,  he  knocked  loudly  on  the  front  door,  and  at  length 
a  window-shutter  in  the  second  story  was  opened  and  a  gentle  voice 
asked  what  was  wanted. 

''  Your  kitchen  has  burned  down,  madam,"  said  Dare,  '^  but  I 
and  my  men  succeeded  in  putting  out  the  fire." 

'^  How  do  I  know  that  you  are  telling  the  truth  ? "  said  the 
voice.  *^  Qood  Heavens  I "  it  exclaimed,  suddenly,  ^'  the  cook  was 
in  the  building  I    Is  she  safe  P  " 

"  We  saw  no  one,"  answered  Dare ;  "  but  if  the  cook  was  in  the 
building  she  must  have  perished." 

*<  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  voice,  '*how  can  I  trust  you  ?  I  am  a 
lone  woman  here  with  my  daughter*  How  do  I  know  but  what  you 
wish  to  do  us  harm  ?  " 

"  If  we  wanted  to  harm  you,"  answered  Dare,  "we  could  do  it 
without  standing  out  here  all  night.  Your  house  has  been  set  on 
fire,  and  you  may  need  protection.  Twenty  men  are  not  going  to 
haiin  two  lone  women.  I  hope  there  is  chivaby  enough  left  to  pre- 
vent that." 

''You  seem  to  talk  like  a  gentleman,"  said  the  voice,  "and  I 
feel  like  trusting  yon." 

"  I  am  a  Government  officer,  madam,"  said  Dare,  "  and  my  busi- 
ness is  to  protect,  not  to  harm." 

"  Then  I  will  dress  myself  and  come  down  to  let  you  in." 

In  a  few  moments  the  key  was  heard  to  turn  in  the  lock,  but 
the  door  did  not  open.  The  lady  pulled  from  the  inside  and  Dare 
pushed  from  the  outside,  but,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  the  door  re- 
mained dosed. 

42 
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Then  Dare  examined  carefally^  and  found  there  waa  an  iron  hasp 
screwed  on  to  the  door-post  and  on  to  the  door,  which  preyented 
the  latter  from  being  opened.  *^  By  Heayen  I "  he  exclaimed, 
''some  demon  has  intended  to  bum  these  people  npP'  The 
thought  was  almost  too  horrible  to  entertain.  He  soon  wrenched 
off  the  hasp  and  opened  the  door. 

The  lady  was  now  standing  in  the  front  entry  with  a  lantern  in 
her  hand,  and  coming  down  the  stairs  was  a  beautiful  girl,  whom 
Dare  at  once  recognized  as  Mary  Samson. 

The  lady  who  held  the  light  was  pale,  with  large  dark  eyes  and 
snow-white  hair,  and  Allan  Dare  at  once  recognized  his  mother, 
from  the  descriptiofi  that  had  been  giyen  him.  His  heart  gaye  a 
great  gulp,  and  he  could  only  murmur,  ''  At  last  I  at  last  1  '^  He  did 
not,  howeyer,  lose  his  self-possession,  not  intending  to  make  him- 
self known  immediately,  but  determined  neyer  again  to  lose  sight 
of  his  mother  and  sister. 

He  now  suspected  who  the  person  was  that  had  attempted  to 
murder  his  mother  and  sister,  and  he  determined  to  arrest  him 
under  the  charge  of  murder  and  arson. 

Mary  Samson  looked  closely  at  Allan  Dare  as  if  it  were  some  one 
that  she  had  seen  before,  but  it  was  hardly  possible  to  recognize  in 
the  red  face  and  beard  of  Allan  Dare  the  elegant  and  handsome 
Yere  Saye  whom  she  met  at  Hawks'  Boost. 

Mary  stepped  past  the  crowd  of  rough  faces  into  the  parlor,  and 
stood  with  her  arm  around  her  mother,  as  if  to  protect  her.  As 
Dare  looked  at  these  two,  whom  he  loyed  better  than  anything  else 
on  earth,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  ''  Was  there  oyer  anything  so 
beautiful  in  the  world  ?  ** 

The  contrast  between  the  mother  and  daughter  was  indeed  yery 
great.  The  elder  woman,  with  her  marble  skin  and  long  white 
hair,  with  her  large  brown  eyes,  looked  like  some  beautifal  ma- 
donna sent  on  earth  to  heal  the  woes  of  humankind. 

Agnes  was  as  perfectly  collected  as  if  alone  with  Mary,  and  with 
nothing  to  dread.  Poor  woman  I  she  had  passed  through  so  much 
in  her  life  that  she  had  ceased  to  feel  excitement  except  in  regard 
to  Mary.  If  anything  had  happened  to  herself,  she  would  simplj 
say,  "God,  thy  will  be  done,**  and  her  spirit  would  depart  to 
realms  of  bliss,  to  become  an  angel  in  heayen — she  who  had  heen 
an  angel  on  earth  for  so  many  years,  and  had  borne  so  meekly  all  the 
yicissitudes  of  life. 

So  little  did  these  two  frail  women  seem  fitted  to  oome  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  rough  crowd  around  the  building  that  Dare  deter- 
mined^ in  order  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  any  inconyenience, 
that  no  hint  should  be  given  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  upon 
their  liyes^  but  would  induce  them  to  go  back  to  bed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

*'  My  dear  madam/'  he  said  to  Agnes,  "  I  beg  you  wiH  return  to 
your  rooms  and  try  to  rest.  We  will  guard  your  house  until  day- 
Hght." 

*'I  am  very  uneasy,"  said  Agnes,  "about  my  servant — a  good 
and  faithful  woman,  who,  I  fear,  has  perished  in  the  flames,  unless 
she  has  wandered  oS.  to  seek  assistance  from  the  neighboring  farm- 
houses." 

'*  Leave  all  to  me,  madam,"  said  Dare.  ''  I  will  cause  a  search 
to  be  made  for  your  servant,  and  I  beg  you  will  let  my  men  builol  a 
fire  in  your  dining-room  to  dry  their  clothes,  after  which  we  can 
retire  to  the  wash-house,  where  we  can  make  out  very  well  for  the 
rest  of  the  night.  I  don't  hesitate  to  tell  you,  madam,  that  we  are 
here  to  put  a  stop  to  the  decoy  business  that  is  carried  on  along  the 
coast,  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  vessels  on  shore,  by  hanging  out 
false  lights." 

Maary  started.  Every  now  and  then,  as  Allan  Dare  was  speaking, 
she  recognized  certain  inflections  of  the  voice,  though  when  she 
looked  at  him  the  illusion  of  his  being  like  Yere  Saye  vanished. 
She  sighed,  and  thought  to  herself,  ''Where  are  those  two  young 
men  who  called  me  their  little  sister,  and  where  is  dear  Harry  ? 
Shall  I  ever  see  him  again  ?" 

A  fire  was  soon  kindled  by  the  men  in  the  great  fire-place,  which, 
when  in  full  blaze,  threw  a  genial  heat  over  the  room.  Then  Ag- 
nes produced  from  the  closet  some  bread,  butter,  and  coffee,  and 
invited  the  men  to  help  themselves  and  remain  all  night  in  the 
dining-room.  Then  bidding  them  good-night,  she  retired  to  her 
room  with  Mary. 

How  Dare  longed  to  clasp  his  mother  to  his  breast  and  tell  her 
he  was  one  of  her  long-lost  boys,  who  would  never  leave  her  again 
during  her  life  I  But  when  he  discovered  himself  to  her  it  must  be 
when  there  should  be  none  present  but  themselves ;  when  he  could 
pour  out  his  feelings  without  witnesses. 

**Gk)od  Heavens  I"  he  said  to  himself,  "how  beautiful  my 
mother  is  I  She  is  scarcely  less  so  than  my  lovely  sister.  It  is 
worth  the  lonely  pilgrimage  I  have  endured  through  life  to  be  so 
blessed  in  the  end*" 
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Then  he  rnoBed  over  the  inoidents  of  the  nighty  as  he  sat  drink- 
ing his  ooflee  which  one  of  the  men  had  made,  and  wondered  if  all 
this  was  aocidenty  or  the  interposition  of  Ftoyidence.  ^'I  am 
afraid/'  he  said  to  himself,  ''  that  my  friend  Lindsay  would  hate 
the  better  of  me  in  an  argument.  Here  is  this  scoundrel  Morton 
hiding  these  poor  women  away  in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  biding 
his  time  to  make  way  with  them,  waiting  for  winter  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  at  this  season  to  extinguish  a  fiie 
once  kindled.  I  am  led  to  this  yery  house — ^though,  when  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  the  road  leads  this  way.  We  stop  in  the  rain,  which 
was  not  xmnatural,  seeing  that  this  is  the  last  house  on  the  way  to 
the  beach.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  tear  myseU  away  from  under 
that  tree,  where  we  really  had  no  shelter,  and  why  we  stayed  there 
I  could  not  tell  myself.  Yes,  that  was  more  than  accident ;  it  toas 
Providence,  or  some  spiritual  agency  that  dictated  to  me  what  to 
do.  Then  the  fire  breaks  out ;  I  see  the  incendiary  escaping ;  I 
send  in  pursuit,  and  obtain  eyidence  that  it  is  either  the  same  man 
or  his  agent  that  burned  Gale  House. 

'^  The  possession  of  the  portmanteau  would  not  be  eyidence,  but 
Chic  put  a  mark  on  the  fellow,  whoever  he  was,  that  will  indicate 
him  two  months  hence.  A  blade  three  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  wide  leaves  a  mark  that  does  not  heal  up  in  a  day.  Then  I 
find  my  mother  and  sister,  whom  I  have  sought  for  everywhere, 
of  whom,  with  all  my  skill  and  the  entire  detective  f  oroe  of  New 
York  at  my  command,  I  could  obtain  no  trace.  Ah  I  Mr.  Lindsay, 
you  are  right.  ^  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough 
hew  them  how  we  will.'  And  I  see  now  that  I  am  nothing  more 
than  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  moving  in  certain 
lines  without  any  skill  of  my  own.  Our  good  old  chief  would  at- 
tribute all  this  to  my  great  perceptive  powers,  while,  in  fact,  I  am 
as  innocent  of  any  credit  in  the  matter  as  he  is  for  the  reorganixar 
tion  of  the  New  York  police  force." 

It  was  near  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  men  had  laid 
down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire,  and,  having  dried  their  dothea^ 
were  dropping  oft  to  sleep. 

Allan  Dare's  feelings  were  undergoing  too  great  a  tumult  to 
allow  him  to  close  his  eyes.  He  sat  up  smoking  incessantly ;  and 
finally  he  went  noiselessly  to  the  front  door  to  see  how  the  weather 
was,  and  what  prospect  there  was  of  getting  away  with  his  men. 
As  he  opened  the  door  the  wind  came  with  a  gust  and  blew  tiie 
light  out  which  he  carried.    He  closed  the  door  carefully  behind 
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him^  and,  as  he  looked  out  seaward,  he  was  struck  with  amazement, 
for  the  whole  shore  seemed  aglow  with  bright  lights. 

A  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  house  there  were  two  great 
lights  seemingly  hoisted  on  high  poles,  and  nearly  in  front  of  the 
house,  on  the  edge  of  the  clifE  overhanging  the  beach,  was  a  bright 
light  on  a  high  pole,  and  two  smaller  lights  on  shorter  poles. 

Dare  took  in  the  situation  in  a  moment.  These  lights  were 
intended  to  represent  the  Sandy  Hook  and  Nayesink  lights.  Who- 
eyer  ran  for  these  false  beacons  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the 
bar  at  Sandy  Hook  would  land  on  the  beach  sixteen  miles  below, 
and  find  out  his  mistake  only  when  too  late.  The  lights  had  been 
put  up  after  Dare  and  his  men  had  gone  into  the  house. 

Although  he  hated  to  disturb  his  tired  followers,  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  so  he  quietly  aroused  them  from  their  slumbers,  saying, 
''We  haye  those  fellows  now.  Their  lights  are  all  set,  and  they 
are  waiting  for  some  yessel  to  prey  upon ;  go  out,  but  make  no 
noise." 

Allan  Dare  selected  one  of  Tormenteur's  men,  and  left  Belctte, 
who  had  been  brought  in  disabled,  in  charge,  with  orders  not  to 
leaye  the  house  under  any  circumstances  until  his  return,  and  to 
defend  the  ladies  with  their  liyes.  He  then  went  off  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  force,  now  reduced  to  sixteen  men. 

Four  men  and  an  officer  were  sent  south  to  lower  the  two  large 
lanterns,  while  Allan  Dare  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  his  party  to 
lower  the  ones  representing  the  Sandy  Hook  lights.  Signals  were 
arranged  in  case  the  men  going  south  should  need  assistance. 

Allan  proceeded  with  great  caution,  sending  Ohio  ahead  to  recon- 
noiter.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  the  news  that  there  was 
a  deep  gully  near  the  cUfl,  in  which  was  a  good-sized  hut  contain- 
ing a  number  of  men  seated  around  a  fire  talking  together. 

"We  will  capture  the  whole  of  them,"  said  Dare.  "One  of 
yon  lower  the  lights,  while  I  lead  against  the  pirates."  In  a  few 
minutes  Allan  and  his  men  reached  the  door  of  the  hut.  There 
were  at  least  thirty  men  in  it,  but  the  fact  did  not  deter  him  from 
doing  his  duty.  He  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  cabin,  the  light 
reflected  upon  his  stalwart  form,  saying,  "  I  call  upon  you  all  to 
surrender  to  the  law,  and  I  have  the  force  to  carry  out  my  com- 
mands." 

The  pirates  were  instantly  on  their  feet — a  set  of  rough-looking 
fellows,  who  did  not  look  as  if  afraid  of  anything. 

"  Who  in  h — ^U  are  you  ?  "  exclaimed  one  of  them,  leyeling  a 
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blow  at  Allan  with  a  club.  Allan  caught  the  weapon  in  his  hand, 
wrenched  it  from  his  assailant^  and  with  one  blow  stretched  him 
senseless  on  the  floor.  The  others  rushed  upon  Dare  in  a  body^  but 
they  might  as  well  hare  assailed  an  iceberg,  for  he  tumbled  them 
oyer  like  so  many  nine-pins,  and  struck  so  hard  that  when  once 
down  they  did  not  rise  again. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  a  signal,  a  crowd  of  men  came  tumbling 
oyer  into  the  gully  from  another  hut  not  far  distant 

Only  four  of  Dare's  men  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  hut 
with  him,  and  he  had  blocked  up  the  entrance  so  completely  that 
none  could  escape.  With  the  short  club  in  his  left  hand,  and  with 
his  heayy  right  fist,  Allan  laid  out  eyery  one  that  came  within  reach 
of  his  arm.  At  length  one  ruffian  crawled  along  the  wall  of  the 
hut,  and,  rising  suddenly,  struck  at  Dare's  breast  with  a  knife,  but 
the  knife  rebounded,  and  the  fellow,  i>allid  with  fright  at  the  failure 
of  his  attempt,  stood  shiyering  before  him.  Allan  seized  him  by 
the  neck,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to  break 
his  arm. 

In  the  mean  time  the  four  powerful  fellows  belonging  to  Tor- 
menteur's  force  laid  about  them  so  yigorously,  and  threatened  to 
use  their  pistols,  that  the  wreckers  cried  for  quarter.  Twelye  of 
them  lay  senseless,  or  disabled,  and  eighteen  surrendered.  All  who 
were  not  disabled  were  immediately  put  in  irons. 

During  this  time  the  outside  party  had  been  attacked  by  the 
wreckers  from  the  other  hut,  and,  although  they  made  a  stout  re- 
sistance, were  likely  to  be  roughly  handled.  Fresh  Bamegaters 
seemed  to  rush  in  from  eyery  quarter  while  the  prisoners  ioside  the 
hut  were  being  secured. 

'^Follow  me,  all  but  Kent,"  shouted  Dare,  ''and  you  keep 
guard  at  the  door ;  shoot  the  first  man  that  attempts  to  escape.'' 

Allan  did  not  know  yery  well  what  was  taking  place  outside, 
but  took  it  for  granted,  as  he  heard  no  pistol-shots,  that  his  men 
were  holding  their  own.  As  he  issued  from  the  hut,  howeyer,  he 
noticed  that  his  men  were  contending  against  a  superior  force. 
His  foot  struck  against  an  oar,  and,  picking  it  up,  he  rushed  upon 
the  enemy  and  brought  the  heayy  piece  of  ash  down  among  tiliem 
with  the  force  of  a  threshing-machine.  The  pirates  were  in  strong 
force,  and  two  of  the  police  were  already  down. 

''  Use  your  pistols,  men  I "  shouted  Dare,  as  he  fairly  swept 
away  the  crowd  with  his  oar.  He  seemed  like  a  Brobdingnagian 
among  the  Lilliputians.    The  pistol-shots  soon  put  the  piratical 
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crowd  to  flight,  just  aa  the  boom  of  a  heavy  gan  oame  from  sea- 
ward as  if  to  annonnce  the  yictorj. 

Dare  gave  orders  to  secure  all  the  pirates  that  remained,  and 
ten  men  were  immediately  put  in  irons,  all  of  whom  were  more  or 
less  injured.  Two  of  their  companions  lay  dead  on  the  ground, 
and  those  that  surriyed  were  bundled  into  the  hut  with  the  other 
prisoners. 

Another  gun  was  heard  from  seaward,  and  then  a  third.  '^  That 
is  no  sound  of  yictory,"  said  Dare,  '^  but  of  death.  These  lights 
haye  decoyed  some  ship  to  destruction.  We  must  go  to  work  and 
aaye  life  if  we  can." 

The  first  streak  of  day  was  now  tingeing  the  eastern  sky.  The 
weather  was  still  quite  thick,  but  amid  the  storm  came  frequent 
flashes  of  gnns.  Then  a  blue-light  was  burned,  and  all  the  tracery 
of  a  large  ship  could  be  distinctly  seen.  Through  the  haze  she 
looked  like  a  phantom  yessel  mnning  down  the  coast.  When  the 
blue-light  burned  out  all  seemed  doubly  dark,  and  the  ship  disap- 
peared altogether. 

Then  were  seen  again  the  flashes  of  the  guns,  and  the  sound 
approached  nearer  the  shore.  Suddenly  the  ship  was  ablaze  with 
ligh^  as  white  signal-lights  were  burned  all  along  the  bulwarks, 
showing  the  hull  and  rigging  almost  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  day- 
light.   Eyery  rope  and  spar  looked  as  if  tinged  with  liquid  fire. 

While  the  lights  were  burning.  Dare  scanned  the  ship  closely 
with  his  night-glass,  and  pronounced  her  to  be  an  East  India  ship 
under  bare  poles,  with  the  maintop-sail  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes, 
the  boats  aU  gone,  and  the  hull  drifting  broadside  toward  the  beach. 
Dare  concluded  that  there  was  little  hope  for  the  ship  or  her  crew, 
for  ere  the  sun  could  rise  she  would  be  a  wreck. 

The  ship,  howeyer,  drifted  slower  than  Dare  expected,  and, 
oould  she  haye  set  a  fore  and  maintop-sail,  might  haye  been  sayed. 
But  the  maintop-sail  was  blown  away,  and  the  f oretop-sail  was  furled 
and  frozen  so  stiff  that  it  was  impossible  to  loosen  it.  The  close- 
reefed  foresail,  half  hauled  up,  was  partly  wrapped  about  the  fore- 
jard  and  jammed  against  the  rigging,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
set  under  any  circumstances.  The  yessel  could  not  haye  been  in 
worse  condition  for  clawing  off  a  lee  shore. 

Allan  Dare  repaired  to  the  hut  where  his  prisoners  were  con- 
fined, and  said,  **  Men,  you  haye  decoyed  a  ship  on  shore.  Is  there 
any  boat  hereabouts  by  which  we  can  make  an  effort  to  saye  the 
crew  ?  " 
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"  Save  the  devil ! "  said  one  brute  ;  "why,  you  might  as  well 
try  to  Bcull  up  Niagara  Falls  in  an  iron  pot  as  face  that  sea  in  any 
boat  hereabouts/' 

"  There  is  a  fine  whale-boat  in  the  third  gully  from  here/'  said 
another  man,  "  but  it  ain't  sich  fellers  as  you've  got  as  can  handle 
that  boat.  They're  pretty  good  at  clubs,  that's  a  fact,  but  they'd 
make  a  flummux  of  it  with  oars  in  that  sea-way.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  Mister ;  I'll  find  six  men  as  will  go  alongside  that  ere 
ship,  half  an  hour  after  she  strikes,  and  do  their  b^t  to  get  the 
people  on  shore,  if  you'll  let  up  on  us  when  we  get  through." 

"  I  agree  to  that,"  said  Dare,  "  although  in  making  such  a  con- 
tract I  shall  be  taking  undue  authority  upon  myself ;  but  a  man 
that  is  willing  to  risk  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  another  is  worthy 
of  consideration.    I  am  glad  to  see  there  is  some  good  in  you  yet" 

"Lots  of  it,"  said  the  man,  "  *We  will  either  make  a  spoon 
or  spoil  a  horn,'  you  may  depend  on  that." 

" Pick  your  men,  then,"  said  Dare,  "and  I  will  release  them. 
I  think  you  have  seen  enough  of  me  to  know  that  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  If  you  attempt  to  escape  I'll  scour  New  Jersey  till  I 
find  you." 

"  We  don't  want  a  second  trial  of  your  handiwork,"  said  the 
man,  "  and  we'll  trust  you  if  you'll  trust  us." 

So  the  matter  was  arranged,  and  six  men  and  a  boat-steerer  were 
released  from  confinement. 

Just  at  this  time  the  ship  was  in  about  six  fathoms  of  water  out- 
side the  breakers,  when  suddenly  she  came  head  to  the  wind  and 
rode  to  the  sea.  A  shout  arose  from  the  people  on  the  beach :  the 
ship  had  let  go  her  starboard  anchor. 

"That  won't  last  long,"  said  the  spokesman  wrecker;  "Fve 
seen  that  tried  afore.  The  heavy  seas  will  come  rolling  in  soon, 
and  that  chain  will  snap  like  a  pipe-stem.  Iron  don't  hold  to- 
gether in  this  weather  like  it  do  in  summer — that's  what  my  log- 
book says." 

It  was  broad  daylight  now,  and  every  movement  on  board  the 
ship  could  be  seen.  There  seemed  to  be  forty  or  fifty  people  on 
board,  who  were  running  about  in  confusion.  Presently  the  diip'fl 
bow  began  to  fall  ofE. 

"There  she  goes,"  said  the  before-mentioned  wrecker;  "and 
that  roller  which  parted  her  chain  will  bring  her  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  beach,  and  the  next  one  will  land  her." 

It  turned  out  exactly  aa  the  wrecker  had  predicted.    The  seas 
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broke  over  the  vessel,  and  one  tremendous  roller  seemed  to  pick  her 
up  and  throw  her  half  a  mile  in  toward  the  shore.  ^'  God  help 
them ! "  exclaimed  Dare,  ''for  no  one  else  can.'* 

"Yes,  Mister, *'  said  the  spokesman,  "there's  seven  of  us  as  will 
pick  up  some  of  them  people,  or  bust  our  bilers.  We'll  go  that 
fur  for  a  trunk  of  bandanna  handkerchers  or  a  box  of  French 
brandy." 

The  ship  drove  rapidly  in  shore,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  struck 
the  bottom,  and  all  her  upper  masts  came  tumbling  on  deck.  At 
the  same  time,  the  seas  breaking  over  the  ship,  she  disappeared 
almost  from  sight.  In  half  an  hour  more  she  lay  broadside  on,  had 
bilged,  and  was  full  of  water. 

With  daylight  the  wind  lulled,  though  the  sea  continued  to  roll 
heavily  on  the  beach,  but  the  crew  had  launched  the  whale-boat, 
saying  it  was  better  to  start  at  once  for  the  wreck,  since  every  hour 
for  the  next  twenty-four  the  rollers  would  likely  be  heavier,  and 
the  ship  would  soon  break  up. 

Allan  Dare  threw  off  his  coat  and  said,  "  I  shall  pull  the  stroke- 
oar  ;  one  of  your  men  can  remain  behind  this  trip." 

"  You  pull  the  stroke-oar  I"  said  the  steersman ;  "can  you  pull 
in  a  sea-way  ?" 

"I  can  puH  anywhere,"  said  Dare ;  "  what  I  don't  know  about 
an  oar  is  not  worth  knowing." 

"PU  bet  you  know  how  to  use  an  oar  one  way,"  said  the 
wrecker,  "judging  from  what  I  saw  you  doing  this  morning ;  but 
it's  your  funeral.    Take  hold  and  stand  by  to  launch  the  boat." 

The  boatmen  all  took  hold  of  the  whale-boat,  which  was  well 
built,  and  with  good  beam,  and  had  doubtless  seen  plenty  of  service 
in  wrecking  valuable  cargoes. 

The  men  gave  way  with  a  will,  and  the  boat  was  soon  outside 
the  first  breakers.  "  You'll  do,"  said  the  boat-steerer  to  Dare. 
"  Great  C»sar,  what  an  arm  you  have  I  you  could  knock  an  ele- 
phant down.  I  wish  I  had  that  muscle.  But  let's  see  how  you 
hold  out.    This  is  not  river-water  by  a  long  shot." 

A  little  later  the  steerer  remarked,  "  You  are  worth  four  men. 
I  have  to  steer  against  you  all  the  time." 

It  was  hard  and  slow  work  getting  off  to  the  wreck.  The  boat- 
men declared  it  was  the  heaviest  sea  they  had  ever  encountered, 
and  that  the  vessel  would  soon  break  up,  especially  if  her  cargo 
were  light.  At  last,  after  pulling  nearly  two  hours,  they  came 
under  the  lee  of  the  ship's  broadside. 
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**  Stand  by  to  throw  a  stont  rope  I "  shouted  Dare  to  tbofle  on 
board,  "and  belay  it  well" 

He  let  his  oar  Bwing  alongside  by  the  becket,  and  said  to  the 
boat-steerer,  *^Vm  going  on  board ;  you'll  think  before  long  that  I 
can  do  something/' 

The  rope  was  thrown^  and  Dare,  catching  the  end  of  it,  jumped 
oyerboard  and  went  for  the  yessel  hand  over  fist,  and  in  a  minute 
stood  upon  the  deck,  just  as  the  ship,  rising  on  a  roller,  came  down 
on  the  bottom  with  a  terrible  thump,  which  seemed  almost  to  tear 
her  apart.    At  the  same  moment  the  foremast  pitched  oyer  the  side. 

"No  time  to  lose,  good  people  I ''  exclaimed  Dare ;  "but  mind 
what  I  say.  Pass  on  the  women  and  children  and  the  elderly  peo- 
ple." He  passed  a  selyageenstrap  around  each  person,  and,  standing 
in  the  gangway,  holding  on  with  his  left  hand,  he  held  the  people 
out  with  his  right  hand  oyer  the  boat,  and,  as  she  raised  on  the  sea, 
he  landed  them  safely  in  the  bottom,  until  twelye  women  and  chil- 
dren were  deposited. 

"  Now,  boys,"  he  sang  out,  "  land  these  people,  and  return.  Fm 
going  to  make  a  raft." 

"  I'd  go  to  the  deyil  for  such  a  man  as  you,"  said  the  steerer, 
"and  we'll  be  back  in  a  jiffy." 

Dare  watched  the  boat  through  the  breakers,  and  saw  her  land 
her  passengers  and  shoye  off  again.  "  Now,  my  good  people,"  he 
said,  "let  us  go  to  work  and  make  a  raft  We  don't  know  what 
may  happen ;  the  ship  can  not  stand  this  thumping  long." 

So  saying.  Dare  pitched  the  spars  out  of  the  long  boat  and  be- 
gan to  haul  the  hen-coops  to  the  gangway,  and  the  crew,  stimidated 
by  his  example,  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  assist  him.  The  cap- 
tain gaye  up  charge  of  eyerything  to  Dare. 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  Dare,  "  if  we  can't  get  the  long  boat  ont 
with  the  mainyard  and  the  stay-tackles."  All  the  gear  was  found 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Dare  got  up  the  tackles  and  secured 
the  yards,  so  that  nothing  could  giye  way,  bracing  the  mainjud 
forward. 

When  eyerything  was  ready  the  tackles  were  well  manned,  and, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  practical  seamanship,  the  boat  was  depos- 
ited safely  in  the  water.  Eight  seamen  jumped  into  her,  and  she 
was  soon  ready  to  start  for  the  shore,  carrying  fifteen  passengen, 
who  were  safely  landed. 

She  was,  howeyer,  too  heayy  a  boat  to  return  against  sneh  a 
sea,  and  was,  therefore,  hauled  up  on  the  beach. 
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Among  the  passengers  was  a  gentleman  of  about  sixty^  tall  and 
thin^  with  a  white  beard  descending  to  his  waist,  and  long  white 
hair.  He  had  evidently  spent  many  years  in  the  East  Indies,  for 
he  was  as  dark  as  a  mulatto,  and  his  skin  resembled  parchment. 
His  eye  was  as  keen  as  a  hawk's,  and  his  teeth  were  white  and  even. 
He  looked  like  a  man  that  could  bear  any  amount  of  fatigue,  and 
he  seemed  particularly  struck  with  the  strength  and  courage  of 
Allan  Dare. 

The  old  gentleman  was  the  first  to  pull  oS  his  coat  and  roll  up 
his  sleeyes.  Eyery  one  noticed  his  muscular  arms,  which  seemed 
disproportioned  to  the  size  of  his  body ;  and  he  lifted  weights  that 
the  strongest  of  the  sailors  could  not  manage  alone. 

When  the  long  boat  was  ready  to  start  for  the  shore  Dare 
touched  this  gentleman  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  ^^  NoVs  the  time 
for  you  to  try  and  get  on  shore ;  your  age  entitles  you  to  the  priyi- 
lege.'' 

The  wiry  old  man  laughed.  '*  My  age,  indeed,"  exclaimed  he, 
''is  an  unknown  quantity,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one  in  this  ship  can 
endure  more  than  I  can.  I  will  stay  by  the  ship  to  the  last.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  here  who  loye  life  better  than  I  do.  I  haye 
tried  to  dde  fifty  times  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  never  could  suc- 
ceed. I  have  no  one  to  regret  me  if  I  drown ;  let  some  one  else  have 
my  place.  If  need  be  I  can,  perhaps,  swim  ashore.  You  are 
young,  and  may  have  a  mother  anxiously  awaiting  you  at  home  ; 
you  had  better  save  yourself  before  the  ship  breaks  up.  You  have 
done  your  duty  nobly,  and  are  too  young  to  die.  I  lost  all  worth 
living  for  before  I  was  your  age.*' 

"I  pity  you,  sir,"  said  Dare;  "I  am  only  just  beginning  to 
live.  I  never  knew  until  to-day  what  the  love  of  life  was.  I  have 
been  like  the  Wandering  Jew  for  twenty  years,  and  I  have  just 
saved  the  lives  of  my  mother  and  sister,  who  do  not  even  know  me. 
They  would  both  give  all  that  they  are  worth  to  know  I  was  here 
and  safe,  and  I'd  give  all  I  am  to  be  safe  ashore  with  them ;  and 
yet  I  shall  not  leave  here  until  every  one  is  out  of  the  ship." 

"  You  are  an  enigma,"  said  the  other.  "I  like  your  company, 
and  will  stay  with  you  until  the  last ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  this 
yessel  won't  hold  together  an  hour  longer.  She  thumps  harder 
every  minute,  and,  by  Heaven  !  there  goes  the  mizzenmast."  In 
fact,  the  mizzenmast  went  by  the  board  just  as  the  wreckers  re- 
turned alongside  with  the  whale-boat.  The  boat  was  again  filled 
with  fifteen  people,  and  succeeded  in  landing  them  safely. 
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By  this  time  another  whale-boat^  which  had  been  drawn  along 
the  beach  on  wheels^  was  launched,  and  with  a  stout  crew  on  board 
was  making  slow  headway  for  the  wreck.  There  still  remained  six- 
teen persons  on  board  to  be  taken  ofl.  The  sea  was  increasing  in 
yiolence,  and,  just  before  the  last  whale-boat  reached  the  wreck,  a 
heavy  roller  lifted  the  ship  and  the  mainmast  went  by  the  board, 
breaking  ofl  close  to  the  deck. 

The  crew  now  hurried  into  the  boat  as  fast  as  possible.  Dare 
handing  them  over  the  side.  '^  There's  only  room  for  one  more, 
and  hardly  that  with  safety,"  said  the  boat-steerer. 

**  Jump  in,  sir  ! "  cried  Dare  to  the  old  man. 

"  We'll  wait  for  the  next  boat,'*  said  the  wiry  old  man.  "  ShoYe 
off,  my  friend ;  tell  them  we'll  come  after  dinner.''  And  he  went 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  cabin  and  lighted  his  pipe. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he  to  Allan,  **  this  is  comfort  When  you 
are  as  old  as  I  am  you  will  learn  to  take  the  world  easy,  though  for 
a  youngster  I  think  you  do  so  pretty  weU." 

Just  then  came  a  blast  from  seaward.  '^  Ah  1 "  exclaimed  Dare^ 
"  it's  going  to  pipe  again — do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Let  it  pipe,"  said  the  other ;  "  it  won't  affect  me  any." 

"  But  it  will  me,"  said  Dare ;  "  and  if  you  look  shoreward  you'll 
see  something  unpleasant.  This  last  squall  has  driyen  the  whale- 
boat  back ;  we  must  swim  for  it" 

''All  right,"  said  the  old  man ;  ''but  let  us  take  this  piece  of 
raft  with  us,  and  some  rope  to  tie  ourselyes  on." 

"  No  time  is  to  be  lost,"  said  Dare.     "  Can  you  lift  one  end  ?  " 

"  Can  a  duck  swim  ?"  said  the  old  man,  picking  up  his  end  of 
the  raft  as  easily  as  Dare  seemed  to  manage  the  other. 

The  raft  was  thrown  over  the  side,  and  both  men  plunged  in 
after  it  At  the  same  instant  the  ship,  rising  on  a  tremendous 
roller,  came  down  again  with  such  force  on  the  hard  bottom  that 
she  split  open,  emptying  her  cargo  into  the  sea. 

There  was  a  loud  shout  from  the  shore,  for  the  wreckers  saw,  as 
they  supposed,  a  rich  harvest  floating  right  into  their  hands. 

Dare  and  his  companion  clung  to  their  raft  and  drifted  rapidly 
toward  the  shore,  but  it  required  the  exertion  of  all  their  strength 
to  hold  themselves  on.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  large  port  of 
the  cargo,  which  became  a  source  of  danger,  barrds  and  boxes  be- 
ing thrown  about  by  the  sea  with  great  force. 

They  had  arrived  within  fifty  yards  of  the  beach,  and  those  on 
shore  were  waiting  to  assist  them  to  land,  when  a  cask  of  wine  was 
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thrown  by  the  wayes  against  Dare's  companion^  who  slipped  from 
the  raft  and  disappeared. 

Dare  missed  him  instantly^  and  seeing  a  hand  above  water  a  few 
feet  0&9  he  sprang  for  it  and  caught  the  wiry  old  man  by  his  long 
hair,  jnst  as  he  was  sinking.  In  ten  minutes  more  he  laid  him  on 
the  beach^  apparently  dead. 

In  the  struggle  with  the  elements  for  life  Dare  had  his  shirt- 
sleeyes  completely  torn  off,  leaying  his  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder. 
But^  without  stopping  to  rest^  he  picked  the  old  man  up  as  if  he 
had  been  a  bag  of  feathers  and  started  for  the  farm-house. 


CHAPTEE  LIIL 

THE  LOST  BESTOBED. 

AaifES  and  Mary»  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  a  half-drowned  man 
was  coming,  prepared  a  room  and  had  eyerything  comfortable  for 
hinu  Dare  carried  the  old  man  to  the  dining-room  and  laid  him 
down  on  a  blanket  before  the  great  open  fire.  A  doctor  shortly 
aziiyed,  and  found  his  jpatient  with  a  badly  dislocated  shoulder 
from  his  collision  with  the  wine-cask,  and  a  seyere  cut  on  the  head. 

The  old  man  talked  incoherently  in  some  unknown  language, 
and  then  fell  asleep,  which  the  doctor  considered  a  bad  sign,  and 
directed  that  his  patient  should  be  at  once  put  to  bed. 

Dare  had  left  his  coat  on  the  beach,  and  when  he  started  for  the 
house  with  his  burden  he  took  no  heed  of  the  weather.  He  was 
dripping  wet,  and  could  not  well  be  more  so,  but  he  waa  so  inter- 
ested in  his  wiry  old  friend,  who  had  so  fearlessly  shared  the  dan- 
gers of  the  wreck  with  him,  that  he  took  no  heed  of  his  own  com- 
fort or  appearance. 

He  did  not  present  the  style  a  gentleman  is  supposed  to  main- 
tain before  ladies,  but  for  want  of  other  clothes  he  was  forced  to 
appear  in  what  he  had  on. 

What  with  men  coming  into  the  dining-room  to  warm  them- 
selyes,  and  preparing  quarters  for  the  sick  up-stairs,  Agnes's  house 
had  assumed  yery  much  the  appearance  of  a  barrack.  Agnes  was 
not  one  of  thos^  who  could  take  the  lead  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind.  She  was  of  a  timid,  shrinking  disposition,  and  had  always 
led  a  secluded  life.    All  this  tramping  about  the  house  frightened 
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her,  and  she  remained  in  the  parlor,  leaving  Dare  to  superintend 
everything.  She  had  been  made  extremely  neryons  that  morning, 
on  attempting  to  open  the  lower  window-shutters,  to  find  they  had 
all  been  fastened  together  on  the  outside  by  a  short  clamp  screwed 
into  them,  evidently  with  the  intention  to  cut  off  the  inmates  of 
the  house  from  escape  when  the  fire  got  well  under  way.  The  oak 
door  leading  into  the  kitchen  was  secured  in  the  same  way,  so  that 
the  only  chance  of  escape  left  those  two  helpless  women  would  have 
been  by  the  upper  bedroom  windows. 

It  was  plain  enough  to  Agnes  that  a  bitter  enemy  was  following 
her — ^probably  the  same  one  that  had  for  years  been  seeking  her  life. 
It  pained  her  to  think  that  she  had  given  any  cause  for  hatred. 
She  was  all  alone  in  the  world,  and  did  not  even  know  the  name  of 
the  place  she  then  inhabited.     Mr.  Morton,  when  he  hired  the 
farm-house,  had  informed  the  owner  that  the  lady  who  would  be 
placed  there  was  of  unsound  mind  and  under  the  care  of  a  young 
woman,  that  she  was  sometimes  violent  and  would  endeavor  to  es- 
cape, and  he  forbade  any  one  holding  communication  with  the 
house.    The  cook  had  been  brought  there  the  day  after  Agnes  and 
her  daughter  arrived,  and  was  ordered  to  permit  no  one  to  com- 
municate with  the  house,  on  pain  of  losing  her  place  and  double 
wages.    She  had  been  duly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  lady 
was  not  exactly  in  her  right  mind,  and  Agnes's  rather  weird  ap- 
pearance confirmed  what  had  been  told  her. 

The  agent,  whoever  he  was,  every  evening  laid  down  at  the 
kitchen-door  what  was  required  for  the  following  day ;  but  no  one 
ever  saw  hinL  For  miles  around  it  was  understood  that  an  insane 
woman  was  confined  in  Mr.  Holmes's  farm-house,  that  her  friends 
desired  that  no  communication  should  be  had  with  her,  and  oonse- 
quently  the  place  was  avoided. 

Days  and  weeks  had  thus  passed  without  Agnes  and  Mary  seeing 
a  soul  except  the  cook,  who  was  rather  a  kind-hearted  person,  but 
zealous  to  prevent  her  lady  £rom  escaping,  believing  it  better  for 
her  to  remain  where  she  was,  and  anxious  for  her  own  put  to  con- 
tinue in  a  place  where  she  received  extra  wages. 

Mary  had  not  seen  Mr.  Morton  since  tiie  day  he  called  upon  her 
in  John  Street,  nor  had  she  been  able  to  see  the  agent  who  left 
what  was  wanted  for  the  house.  She  supposed  Mr.  Morton  had 
good  reasons  for  all  this  secrecy,  but  it  did  not  impress  her  pleas- 
antly. 

Winter  had  come  in  like  a  lion,  and  the  ground  was  generally 
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covered  with  snow  and  ice.  The  only  amusement  Mary  and  her 
mother  had  was  to  sit  at  the  front  windows  and  watch  the  ocean, 
and  the  Tessels  sailing  along  the  coast.  They  did  not  dare  to  walk 
out,  for  the  cook  had  so  filled  their  heads  with  stories  of  the  Bame- 
gat  pirates  that  the  yery  thought  of  meeting  any  of  these  despera- 
does made  their  blood  run  cold. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  afEairs  when  Allan  Dare  came  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  save  them  from  a  horrible  death. 

Agnes  now  looked  up  to  this  stranger  with  stalwart  form  for 
comfort  and  protection.  She  felt  the  deepest  gratitude  to  him  for 
what  he  had  done.  Her  house  and  all  its  contents  were  at  his  dis- 
posaly  and  she  only  regretted  that  she  could  not  bustle  about  in  a 
sick-chamber  and  make  herself  more  useful.  In  such  matters 
Agnes  and  her  daughter  were  quite  helpless,  and  shrank  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  strangers.  They  were  completely  unstrung, 
and  required  to  be  taken  care  of  themselyes. 

They  missed  the  companionship  of  the  cook,  who  had  so  myste- 
riously disappeared.  She  would  haye  been  a  comfort  to  them  among 
so  many  rough  men,  and  would  haye  been  most  useful  in  the  sick 
man's  chamber.  They  could  not  imagine  what  had  become  of  her, 
and  Agnes  determined  that  she  would  consult  Allan  Dare  as  soon 
as  his  duties  would  allow  him  to  attend  to  what  she  wished  to  say. 

Agnes  and  Mary  were  sitting  in  the  parlor,  hand  in  hand,  terri- 
bly shaken  by  the  events  of  the  past  night,  when  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door.  It  was  Allan  Dare  who  knocked.  What  a  relief  it 
was  to  see  his  face  I  '^  Oh  I "  exclaimed  Agnes,  ''  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you ;  I  felt  so  lonely  and  frightened  I " 

**  I  hope,"  said  Allan,  '^  that  you  will  excuse  my  personal  ap- 
pearance. In  times  like  these  one  can  not  be  as  particular  as  he 
would  like.  What  clothing  I  have  left  does  not  make  me  very  pre- 
sentable, and  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  any,  so  I  must  ask  you  to 
receive  me  as  I  anu'' 

While  Allan  Dare  was  speaking,  Mary  regarded  him  keenly. 
She  had  heard  the  voice  before.  It  sounded  like  that  of  Yere  Saye, 
and  the  form  was  like  his ;  but  the  red  beard  and  hair  were  cer- 
tainly not  Yere  Saye's.  What  would  she  not  give  at  this  moment 
if  that  noble  man,  who  called  her  his  little  sister  and  told  her  to 
oaU  on  him  if  ever  she  got  into  trouble,  were  there  I 

Dare  turned  toward  the  light,  and  his  right  arm  was  bare  to  the 
shoulder.  It  was  an  arm  that  a  sculptor  would  have  loved  to 
model,  and  one  that  a  woman  could  lean  on  with  a  certainty  of 
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protection.  Agnes  gazed  upon  his  noble  form,  and  then  her  eyes 
became  fixed  on  a  mark  just  above  the  elbow.  It  was  like  the 
marks  on  her  lost  children's  arms.  A  crowd  of  painful  memories 
rushed  across  her  mind.  She  seemed  dazed  while  looking  at  what 
she  had  longed  for  so  many  years  to  see. 

Dare  stood  quietly  wondering  whether  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  maternal  instinct,  and  whether  Agnes  would  remember  and 
notice  the  mark  on  his  arm. 

Agnes  went  timidly  to  his  side  and  put  her  finger  on  the  figure 
of  the  little  mouse^  and,  looking  up  wistfully  in  his  face,  asked^ 
*^  What  is  your  name  P ''  She  waited  breathless  tor  him  to  speak, 
while  Mary^  with  hands  clasped  and  parted  lips,  awaited  his  an- 
swer. 

Dare  smiled  upon  his  mother  with  a  smile  of  the  purest  happi- 
ness. What  a  beautiful  picture  those  two  persons,  standing  in  that 
expectant  attitude,  presented  I  They  looked  as  if  on  his  answer  de- 
pended the  happiness  of  their  lives. 

At  last  he  spoke,  while  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  ^*  My  name  is 
Allan  Dare.*' 

Agnes's  hand  dropped  to  her  side  and  her  head  feU  upon  her 
bosom.  *' Ah,  no  ! "  she  sighed,  "  it  will  never  be.  It  is  like  the 
false  lights  hung  out  on  the  coaflt  to  lure  ships  to  their  destruction. 
I  only  wreck  my  hopes  by  following  such  delusions  Oh,  it  will 
never  be  I "  and  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

^*  Yes,"  Allan  said^  ^^  my  name  to  the  world  is  Allan  Dare,  but, 
my  own  sweet  mother,'' taking  Agnes  by  the  hand,  '^I  am  your 
son  Charles,  who  has  returned  to  you  and  will  never  leave  you 
again." 

Agnes  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence.  ''At  last  I"  she 
exclaimed,  and  fell  fainting  in  his  arms.  He  laid  his  mother  ten- 
derly on  the  sofa,  and,  turning  to  Mary,  said,  ''  My  sweet  sister, 
you  are  not  such  a  stranger  to  me  as  you  think,"  and,  taking  off 
his  beard  and  wig,  Yere  Saye  stood  before  her.  Mary's  joy  was  too 
deep  for  utterance. 

"I  loved  you  as  a  sister  when  we  were  at  Hawks'  Boost,"  he 
said,  ''  and  I  have  thought  constantly  of  you  since.  Ten  days  after 
we  parted  I  learned  that  you  were  my  sister,  and  have  been  search- 
ing for  you  ever  since.  A  kind  Providence  directed  my  footsteps 
here,  and  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  you  from  a  horrible  death." 

Taking  Mary  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  her  fondly  with  a  brother^s 
affection. 
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Happiness  seldom  kills,  and  Agnes  soon  leTiyed  from  her  swoon 
to  learn  that  what  she  had  recently  passed  through  was  not  a 
dream,  bnt  a  happy  reality.  When  she  came  to  herself  her  lost 
one  was  holding  one  hand,  and  Mary  the  other.  She  struggled  to 
release  herself,  and,  throwing  her  arms  around  her  son's  neck,  held 
him  as  if  she  would  never  again  lose  sight  of  him. 

Her  happiness  had  come  at  last ;  she  had  gone  through  life  sus- 
tained by  the  hope  that  God  would  return  to  her  part  if  not  all 
of  her  worldly  treasures. 

She  could  not  expect  that  the  sea  would  give  up  its  dead,  but 
she  felt  that  God  woidd  one  day  return  to  her  those  little  wanderers 
who  had  been  so  mysteriously  snatched  away  from  her.  Agnes  saw 
in  all  that  happened  the  hand  of  that  Proyidence  on  which  she 
had  eyer  relied,  and  felt  that  she  was  blessed  beyond  all  other 
women. 

When  they  had  settled  down  calmly  to  realize  all  their  happi- 
ness, Agnes  on  one  side  of  her  son  and  Mary  on  the  other,  with  one 
of  his  handsin  each  of  theirs,  Agnes  said,  ^'Oharles,  what  a  great, 
big  boy  youVe  grown  1  Tell  me,  shall  I  see  your  brother  James  ?  " 
and  she  waited  anxiously  for  an  answer. 

''He  will  come  before  long,''  said  Charles ;  ''he  is  absent  now. 
You  will  see  him  in  good  time.  Be  patient,  dear  mother.  He  who 
has  brought  us  together  after  so  many  trials  will  not  do  His  work 
by  halyes.  Mary  has  seen  our  brother,  that  handsome  Deyille  who 
was  with  us  at  Hawks'  Boost." 

"Thank  God  for  all  his  mercies,  mother.  A  noble  man  he  is ; 
it  was  he  that  gaye  me  the  annuity  and  called  me  his  little  sister. 
I  loyed  him  and  Oharles  then  like  brothers." 

"Now,"  said  Dare,  as  we  will  for  the  present  continue  to  call 
him,  "  I  haye  duties  to  perform.  I  have  appointed  one  of  my  men, 
and  little  Chic,  whom  you  will  remember,  Mary,  to  attend  the  sick 
man,  and  I  must  go  to  the  beach."  So,  kissing  them  bofch  afFection- 
ately,  he  departed. 

Agnes  was  loath  to  let  him  leaye  her  side.  She  was  afraid  she 
should  neyer  see  her  son  again,  and  that  it  would  all  turn  out  to  be 
a  dream ;  but  at  length  she  quieted  down,  and  spent  the  morning 
talking  oyer  the  happy  eyent  with  Mary. 

When  Dare  reached  the  beach  he  found  a  large  number  of  men 
gathering  in  the  cargo  of  the  wrecked  yessel,  which,  under  care  of 
the  captain,  was  being  piled  up  on  shore. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  yessel  remained,  and  the  heayy  sea  roU- 
43 
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ing  in  would  destroy  it  all  ere  nighty  but  a  large  portion  of  the  cargo 
would  be  Bayed. 

Dare  sent  for  the  six  men  that  had  yolunteered  for  servioe  in  tiie 
whale-boat,  and  said  to  them,  ''Men  who  have  so  nobly  periled 
their  liyes  to  saye  the  liyes  of  others  can  not  be  really  bad,  and  de- 
serye  reward.  At  the  same  time,  if  those  false  lights  had  not  been 
exhibited,  the  yessel  would  probably  haye  been  guided  into  New 
York  by  the  Sandy  Hook  lights,  or  would  haye  hauled  off  shore." 

The  foreman  laughed.  "Not  a  bit  of  it.  Mister,"  he  said.  "  You 
couldn't  see  them  taller  dips  more  nor  a  mile  such  a  night  aa  the 
last  one,  eyen  if  they  had  been  burning.  The  only  difference  is,  tha 
ship  would  haye  struck  on  Sandy  Hook,  where  there  isn't  a  saQor  to 
pull  a  boat,  and  eyery  soul  would  most  likely  haye  been  lost.  As  it 
is,  we  sayed  'em  all,  except  the  old  gentleman  who  sayed  himself 
with  your  assistance.  It  was  a  special  Proyidence,  sir,  that  the  ship 
struck  where  she  did." 

This  last  remark  rather  impressed  Dare,  who  had  seen  so  much 
of  special  proyidences  lately.  ''  Well,"  he  said,  ''  you  are  all  free  to 
go  where  you  like.  Take  my  adyice  and  haye  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  business  of  decoying  yessels.  Confine  yourselyes  to  a  Inti- 
mate wrecking  business.  Your  salyage  will  pay  you  well,  and  you 
will  run  no  risk  of  the  penitentiary.  I  am  sorry,"  he  continued, 
''  that  I  haye  to  take  your  comrades  away  with  me  to  New  York. 
I  think  after  their  experience  they  will  not  want  to  go  into  the  de- 
coying and  pilfering  business  again." 

''Not  while  you  pulls  stroke-oar,"  said  the  steerer,  "for  you 
made  lots  of  sore  heads  last  night.  What  a  splendid  beach-comber 
you'd  a  made  I"  And  with  this  compliment  the  men  returned  to 
their  work  of  saying  cargo. 

Carts  were  procured  and  the  prisoners  conyeyed  to  the  sloop, 
while  Dare  returned  to  the  house  to  enjoy  the  company  of  hia 
mother  and  sister. 

A  courier  was  sent  across  the  country  to  inform  the  undeor- 
writers  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  Fame,  from  Calcutta,,  via  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope ;  and  the  proper  agents  arriyed  in  due  time  to  talce 
charge  of  the  property.  For  the  first  time  in  a  long  period  not  an 
article  was  stolen.  Passengers  and  crew  were  well  lodged  in  the 
farm-houses,  and  all  the  baggage  that  came  on  shore  reached  the 
rightful  owners. 

Dare  found  his  mother  and  Mary  waiting  to  reoeiye  him,  and 
each  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  the  little  parlor  like 
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two  children  that  had  found  a  pet  dog^  and  were  never  tired  of 
caressing  it.  Mary  showed  him  her  picture  of  '^  Disappointment/' 
on  which  she  had  been  working  oyer  since  she  came  to  the  New 
Jersey  shore.  Her  brother  had  seen  the  companion-picture  of 
'^Hope'^  at  Hawks'  Boost,  and  greatly  admired  it. 

The  picture  was  not  quite  finished,  but^  sufficiently  so  to  show 
its  merits.  It  represented  the  same  ship  that  appeared  in  the  pict- 
ure of  '^Hope."  There  the  vessel  was  represented  as  going  into 
port  with  every  stitch  of  sail  set,  the  captain  so  anxious  to  save 
time  that  he  would  not  reduce  sail  to  take  a  pilot  on  board.  The 
pilot-boat,  under  press  of  sail,  was  represented  as  under  the  ship's 
quarter  launching  a  small  boat,  while  a  sailor  from  the  ship  was 
throwing  a  line  to  the  schooner  to  haul  the  boat  alongside. 

In  the  first  picture  was  the  representation  of  an  old  man  with  a 
long  white  beard  and  hair.  He  stood  sliading  his  eyes  with  an  East 
India  hat  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  looking  at  the  distant  light- 
houses of  Navesink,  while  the  passengers  gathered  around  him  as  if 
listening  to  what  he  was  saying. 

.  In  the  picture  of  '^  Disappointment "  the  ship  was  represented 
as  in  the  breakers,  all  the  masts  gone  except  the  mizzenmast  The 
people  on  board  were  trying  to  launch  a  boat  over  the  gunwale, 
while  the  old  man  stood  calmly  by,  surveying  the  scene  before  him 
as  if  he  took  no  particular  interest  in  anything,  but  was  awaiting 
his  fate.  Several  life-boats  were  in  the  foreground  trying  to  make 
their  way  to  the  ship  against  the  heavy  seas  that  were  breaking  over 
her. 

Mary  had  sketched  the  coast  as  it  appeared  from  her  window, 
and  the  whole  picture  seemed  to  be  intended  as  the  representation 
of  the  loss  of  the  Fame. 

"That,  Mary,"  said  her  brother,  pointing  to  the  picture  of  the 
wiry  old  man,  "is  my  Indian  nabob.  I  dare  say  his  trunks,  when 
they  come  ashore,  wUl  loe  filled  with  diamonds  and  rubies.  Poor 
old  fellow  I  he  told  me  on  the  wreck  that  life  was  no  object  to  him ; 
that  all  those  he  loved  were  long  since  dead ;  that  he  was  merely 
waiting  the  summons  to  join  them.  Yet  he  is  the  most  cheerful 
old  fellow  I  ever  met  with,  and  I  hope  he  will  yet  find  something 
to  live  for." 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  on  going  out 
Dare  found  a  packing-case  about  three  feet  long,  made  of  goat- 
skin, laoed  up  on  top,  with  a  flap  to  cover  the  lacing.  The  case 
was  marked,  in  large  black  letters,  "  Mango  Park,"  and  one  of  the 
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crew  stated  that  this  was  the  only  baggage  the  wiiy  old  gentleman 
possessed. 

Dare  took  the  trunk  into  the  honse,  saying  to  Mary  as  he  passed 
the  parlor-door,  "  The  old  nabob  tnms  out  to  be  simply  a  philoBo- 
pher,  and  this  contains  all  his  worldly  goods. '*  So  saying,  he  car- 
ried the  case  up  to  the  1>ld  gentleman's  room.  The  latter  was  just 
taking  a  cup  of  tea  as  Dare  entered,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure.  ''  Ah,  my  boy  I  '^  he  said,  **  why  didn't  you  leaye  me  out 
there  to  end  my  days  ?  It  would  haTO  been  a  fit  oonclusion  of  such 
a  life  as  mine.  Who  is  it  that  says  ^  Ldf e  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice- 
told  tale  vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man '  ?  What  was  the 
use  of  saying  such  a  worn-out  hulk  as  I  am  ?  A  wet  blanket  is 
useful  at  a  fire  or  in  a  fever,  but  no  one  wants  it  hanging  about  the 
chairs  and  tables  at  a  merry  party.  I  am  nothing  more  than  a 
mourner  at  other  people's  funerals.  I  hare  no  griefs  of  my  own ; 
all  are  buried  in  the  graves  of  those  I  once  loved.  Do  you  know 
what  I  thought  when  that  barrel  struck  me  P  *  Thank  God  I '  I 
said  to  myself,  'it  didn't  strike  that  yoimg  fellow.*  For  twenty 
years  I  have  railed  unceasingly  against  fate.  Fortunately  my  hear- 
ers did  not  understand  me,  or  they  would  have  sneered  at  my  frog- 
opera.  What  can  a  man  like  myself  do  but  stand  in  the  sunshine 
of  every  one  else  ?  I  have  grumbled  at  my  misfortunes  untQ  tired 
of  hearing  myself  talk.  Unlike  the  bee,  I  find  gall  in  every  bright 
object.  The  greatest  sufferers  are  sometimes  the  sunniest,  but  my 
wounds  are  too  deep  for  tears. 

^'I  once  enjoyed  life,  and,  like  the  man  who  put  on  magnifying 
glasses  to  eat  cherries,  I  wanted  everything  to  be  cotdeur  de  rose. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  bagpiper  who  was  always  waiMng  (rf  sor- 
row and  death  until  he  had  his  mouth  sewed  up  and  could  not 
blow?  I  am  like  that  piper.  Who  wants  such  a  cloud  as  I  walking 
about  on  two  legs  ?  The  world  wants  sunshine ;  the  gloomiest 
landscape  becomes  beautiful  under  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun*  I 
am  an  old  fogy,  always  croaking,  and  ought  to  be  in  company  wi& 
people  as  miserable  as  myself-— that  is,  in  the  grave,  in  fellowship 
with  the  worms." 

*'  My  dear  sir,"  said  Dare,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  chatty, 
and,  after  a  good  night's  rest,  you  will  feel  like  a  new  man.  In 
two  days  you  will  look  upon  everything  in  a  different  light  "^ 

"  The  doctor  tells  me  I  am  here  for  two  weeks  with  a  fractured 
shoulder-blade,  and  what  right  have  I  to  tax  any  one  that  long 
when  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  pay  for  a  dinner  F  " 
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'^Dinners  are  plenty  here^  and  not  expensive/'  said  Dare^  ''and 
my  mother  and  sister  will  be  only  too  happy  to  give  yon  dinners  for 
the  pleasure  of  yonr  company  when  yon  get  better.  Yon  will  see 
what  snnshine  is  here^  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  mn  away  from 
it  and  hide  yourself  under  a  cloud.'' 

''  As  this  is  your  mother's  house,"  said  the  old  man,  ''  I  shall — 
I  don't  exactly  know  why — ^feel  under  less  obligation  and  restraint. 
You  and  I  haye  faced  death  together,  and  nothing  makes  people 
more  clannish  than  that.  I  can  repay  your  mother  in  some  de- 
gree by  singing  your  praises.  I  am  not  so  cynical  as  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  obligations  of  life." 

''I  brought  up  a  goat-skin  bag,  which  I  belieye  is  yours,"  said 
Dare.     '^  Is  there  anything  of  yours  missing  besides  ?" 

''  You  are  entitled  to  know  who  I  am,"  said  the  old  man. 
''  Eyerything  belonging  to  me  is  marked  with  my  name.  I  am 
Mungo  Park,  the  famous  African  trayeler.  I  have  been  a  slaye, 
and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  chief  physician  to  King  Gumbo  Ohaff, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  Finally  the  office 
of  prime  minister  was  forced  upon  me,  and,  when  the  King  died,  I 
was  made  king  in  his  place.  I  have  hobnobbed  with  the  highest 
potentates  of  Central  Africa,  and  haye  dined  with  fifty  kings  at 
one  time. 

''  On  one  occasion,  eyer  to  be  remembered,  those  great  monarchs 
met  to  honor  an  old  philosopher  who  had  seryed  each  of  them  in 
turn  as  prime  minister.  They  wanted  to  show  him  the  highest 
honors  eyer  shown  to  liying  men.  He  was  ninety-eight  years  old, 
and  getting  feeble.  The  kings  met  together,  cooked  the  yenerable 
man  and  ate  him,  leaving  not  a  scrap  except  the  bones,  and  these 
the  kings  wore  afterward  through  their  noses  as  a  token  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  Ah,  sir  I  that's  the  country  to 
liye  in  if  a  man  wants  to  be  honored  ;  yery  different  from  what  I 
haye  heard  of  the  doings  in  this  benighted  land,  where  politicians 
get  up  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  denounce  old  officers  of  the 
army  and  nayy  as  bummers,  inhumanly  reducing  their  families  to 
beggary  because  those  officers  haye  grown  too  old  and  infirm  for 
further  service,  while  the  real  bummers  are  fattening  at  the  public 
crib.  In  that  blessed  land  of  Africa  there  are  no  newspapers,  and  if 
a  man  were  to  set  up  as  an  editor  they  would  skin  him  aliye  and 
roast  him  before  a  slow  fire.  It  is  death  to  malign  an  old  African 
that  has  fought  for  his  country,  and  when  he  dies  all  his  relations 
are  killed  and  eaten  in  honor  of  his  memory." 
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^'A  pleasant  oonntrj  to  liye  in  indeed  I"  interrapted  Dare. 

^*  Pleasant  I "  said  the  wiry  old  man ;  '^  that  word  doesn't  express 
it ;  it's  simply  heavenly.  There  are  some  things  which  take  a 
little  time  for  one  to  get  used  to.  Yon  wonld  &el  a  little  squeam- 
ish at  first  at  seeing  a  little  nigger  snatched  up  and  put  on  a  toast- 
ing-fork before  a  good  fire^  and  then  eaten  without  pepper  or  salt 
Little  niggers  are  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  perhaps  better  for  eat- 
ing ;  but  those  enlightened  African  monarchs  are  neyer  ungrateful 
to  those  who  haye  risked  their  liyes  in  the  public  service.  Thej 
never  reduce  their  pay,  or  take  away  their  honors  while  living,  and, 
as  I  told  you  before,  they  pay  them  the  highest  of  compliments  at 
the  last  by  eating  them. 

*^  The  people  over  there  have  the  best  government  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  they  have  no  aldermen,  no  politicians,  no  lawyers,  no 
preachers,  no  courts  of  justice,  no  strong-minded  women.  Every- 
thing runs  like  clock-work.  There  are  no  extortioners,  no  vik 
hotels  where  you  are  cheated  out  of  your  money.  With  a  bag  of 
cowries  you  can  travel  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
your  property  is  sacred.  It  is  true  the  people  have  very  littie  to 
lose,  but  their  breech-clouts  are  as  valuable  to  them  as  your  gold 
watch  is  to  you.  They  have  no  pickpockets,  because  there  are  no 
pockets  to  pick.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  there  is  no  country  to  live 
in  like  Oentral  Africa.'' 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Dare,  '^  that  you  are  exciting  yourself  too 
much.  In  a  few  days  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  your  travels  in 
Africa,  but  now  you  should  sleep  all  you  can,  so  as  not  to  bring  on 
a  fever." 

'^  I  fear  I  am  getting  garrulous,"  said  the  old  man,  *^  and  you 
must  tell  me  when  I  talk  too  much ;  but  I  am  going  back  to  A&ica 
again  as  soon  as  I  pay  the  last  honors  to  my  dead*  I  am  a  stranger 
here.  No  man  knows  me,  and  I  know  no  one.  You  are  the  only 
being  to  whom  I  have  ever  opened  my  heart.  I  don't  know  why  it 
is,  but  something  draws  me  toward  you.  I  presume  it  is  because 
we  have  faced  death  together.  I  have  but  one  object  in  life,  as  I 
said  before  ;  that  fulfilled,  I  shall  return  to  Africa  and  receive  the 
last  honors — ^that  is,  be  eaten  in  my  old  age  at  a  feast  of  kings. 
Now  I  will  try  and  go  to  sleep." 

When  Dare  rejoined  his  mother  he  amused  her  with  an  acoount 
of  the  eccentric  old  gentleman  up-stairs,  whom  he  thought  would 
interest  her  when  he  got  well ;  but  Agnes  soon  recurred  to  the  non- 
appearance of  her  servant-woman,  about  whom  she  was  veiy  aozioiiSL 
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Dare  had  been  so  busy  that  he  had  had  little  time  to  think  of 
the  missing  cook^  but  he  now  oalled  two  of  his  men  and  directed 
them  to  make  a  careful  search  among  the  ruins  of  the  kitchen. 
Their  investigation  was  at  length  rewarded  by  finding  the  partially 
consumed  body  of  the  unfortunate  woman,  with  a.  deep  indentation 
in  the  skull  as  if  made  by  an  iron  bar,  and  near  the  building  lay  an 
iron  instrument,  still  clotted  with  blood  and  hair. 

Dare  was  horrified  at  this  new  discoyery,  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  disclose  to  his  mother  and  Mary,  notwithstanding  the 
shock  it  would  give  them.  He  ordered  a  wateh  set  over  the  body, 
and  sent  at  once  for  the  coroner. 

''  The  infernal  murderer  I ''  he  said ;  ''  and  so  he  would  haye 
treated  my  mother  and  sister.  But,  thank  Qod  I  his  end  is  near ; 
he  can  neyer  harm  them  more."  Then  he  communicated  to  his 
mother  the  news  of  the  cook's  death,  omitting  all  reference  to  the 
murder. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Tormenteur  and  his  companion, 
who  had  gone  to  arrest  the  captain  of  the  Little  Joke,  returned 
with  the  report  that  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the  yessel,  although 
they  had  searched  up  and  down  the  riyer.  It  was  thought  likely 
that  the  steamer  had  gone  down  the  riyer  the  night  before,  and, 
not  being  able  to  cross  the  bar,  had  taken  the  old  inlet  channd 
between  Nayesink  aud  Sandy  Hook,  and  would  wateh  for  the  gale 
to  abate  te  enable  her  to  get  up  to  New  York. 

Tormenteur  was  sent  with  dispatehes  to  the  chief  of  police,  with 
orders  to  drop  down  in  the  sloop  early  next  morning  with  his  pris- 
oners, and  proceed  through  Old  Inlet  to  New  York,  and  if  he  came 
across  the  little  Joke,  he  was  to  arrest  all  on  board.  Nothing, 
howeyer,  was  seen  of  the  Little  Joke,  although  the  sloop  encoun- 
tered weather  such  as  the  steamer  could  not  get  along  in. 

That  night  the  coroner  held  his  inquest  by  candle-light  oyer 
the  remains  of  the  poor  cook,  and  the  yerdict  of  the  jury  was  death 
by  the  accidental  burning  of  a  can  of  turpentine. 

When  the  iron  bar  with  the  blood  and  hair  adhering  was  pointed 
out  to  the  coroner,  that  worthy  said :  "  It's  all  bosh ;  people  don't 
do  them  kind  of  things  in  Jersey,  and  I  aint  a  goin'  to  ruin  the 
reputation  of  a  respectable  house  for  any  New  York  notions."  The 
truth  was,  the  coroner  was  a  cousin  to  Holmes,  the  owner  of  the 
house — ^hence  the  yerdict. 

Allan  Dare,  howeyer,  carefully  preseryed  the  iron  bar  for  future 
use,  determined  to  leaye  no  stone  unturned  to  conyict  Morton  of 
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the  crime  that  had  been^  no  doubt,  perpetrated,  although  he  had  at 
present  not  a  particle  of  evidence  against  him.  For  all  Dare's  de- 
tectiye  ability,  Morton  could  at  present  sit  cool  and  smiling  in  his 
bank  and  defy  him.  Not  a  man  in  New  York  would  believe  Dace 
if  he  spoke  ill  of  its  eminent  citizen.  It  wbb  necessary  for  Dare  to 
await  something  more  tangible  in  the  shape  of  evidence,  but  he  felt 
satisfied  that  finally  he  would  run  the  fox  to  his  hole. 

At  present  all  the  evidence  he  possessed  was  a  sleeve-button 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Gale  House,  the  letters  of  Charles  Gale, 
and  the  portmanteau  with  the  tin  can. 

When  Dare  studied  the  matter  carefully  he  said  to  himself :  '^  Thia 
man  may  beat  me  yet,  though  he  will  never  again  be  able  to  hami 
those  I  love,  for  I  shall  never  leave  them  until  he  is  out  of  the 
way." 

Now  that  Dare  no  longer  hesitated  to  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  special  Providence,  he  felt  satisfied  that  ultimately  Mr.  Mor- 
ton would  be  brought  to  justice.  He  must,  more  than  ever  before, 
invoke  the  aid  of  Chic,  for  all  he  knew  of  Morton  became  known 
to  him  through  that  very  clever  urchin. 

Chic  was  the  first  one  to  bring  Deville  under  Dare's  notice; 
Chic  had  brought  Jacob  Moses  to  justice ;  Chic  obtained  the  port- 
manteau which  might  in  the  end  be  most  important ;  Chic  ob- 
tained the  letters  exposing  Louise ;  in  fact,  he  had  put  Dare  in  pos- 
session of  many  facts  too  numerous  to  mention. 

That  evening  a  happy  trio  assembled  around  the  tea-table,  and 
Dare  told  his  mother  and  sister  many  of  the  events  of  his  life.  Hie 
mother  and  sister  had  been  busy  during  the  afternoon  in  preparing 
a  room  for  Allan's  accommodation ;  and  it  was  curious  to  watch 
those  two  happy  beings  as  they  went  about  their  work  so  joyously. 
It  would  seem  to  a  stranger  that  life  had  been  but  a  bed  of  rosea  to 
them.  They  ransacked  the  house  to  adorn  the  room ;  the  best 
sheets,  the  softest  blankets,  and  the  finest  counterpane  were  put 
upon  the  bed,  and  a  pretty  set  of  muslin  curtains  were  hung  at  the 
windows. 

When  Mary  and  her  mother  had  finished  adjusting  the  room, 
they  surveyed  their  work  with  much  satisfaction  and  went  down- 
stairs to  prepare  the  tea-table.  Dare  had  sent  one  of  his  men  to 
hire  a  young  woman  for  general  housework,  and  everything  was 
now  going  on  like  clock-work. 

After  tea  Dare  said,  '^  I  am  going  to  show  you,  dear  mother  and 
sister,  something  that  will  please  you,"  and  going  to  his  room  he 
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took  a  bandle  from  a  portmantoan^  and^  returning,  laid  it  before 
Agnes. 

"  Open  it,  dear  mother/'  he  said,  "and  look  at  your  handiwork 
of  twenty-two  years  ago.  I  haye  never  had  these  clothes  away 
from  me  daring  all  that  time,  for  I  hoped  through  them  to  find 
my  parents." 

Agnes  opened  the  bundle  and  gazed  for  some  moments  on  its 
contents.  Then  a  flood  of  recollections  oyerpowered  her,  and,  lay- 
ing her  head  upon  the  table,  she  burst  into  tears ;  but  they  were 
tears  of  joy,  now  that  she  had  one  of  her  lost  children  back  again, 
and  would  eyentually  embrace  the  other. 

''See,"  she  said,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  ''the  initials  I 
worked  on  your  clothing  the  day  before  you  were  stolen  away ;  and 
this  cap,  with  a  'J'  worked  upon  it,  is  dear  little  James's ;  and 
here  is  Mary's  handkerchief ;  I  bought  it  from  a  peddler  and  marked 
it  with  her  name.  Eyerything  comes  back  to  my  recollection.  0 
God !  I  am  thankful  for  your  mercies,  and  though  I  haye  longed 
for  my  children,  I  haye  neyer  ceased  to  belieye  that  in  your  own 
good  time  you  would  return  them  to  me." 

When  the  time  came  to  part  for  the  night  Agnes  could  hardly 
tear  herself  away  from  her  son,  who  embraced  his  mother  and  sister 
affectionately  and  retired  to  his  own  room,  stopping  on  the  way  to 
bid  his  friend  from  Central  Africa  good-night. 

The  wiry  old  gentleman  was  sipping  a  cup  of  tea  yery  cheer- 
fully, and  Allan  said  to  him,  "  Mr.'  Park,  you  don't  look  much 
like  a  dead  man ;  you  seem  as  happy  as  any  of  us." 

"Ah  I"  exclaimed  the  trayeler,  "that's  a  delusion.  I  always 
look  happy,  for  that  is  an  African  custom  I  haye  adopted ;  but  my 
happiness  is  only  skin  deep.  Howeyer,  you  mustn't  call  me  Mr. 
Park.  I  am  simply  Mungo  Park  and  nothing  else.  I  used  to  call 
the  king  of  Ashante  Tom  Tom  simply,  and  I  am  known  all  oyer 
Africa  as  Mungo  Park.  If  eyer  you  go  to  Africa,  Dare,  they  will 
make  you  a  king  right  off.  They  haye  men  of  fine  physique,  but 
none  like  yours.  I  fancy  you  could  manage  ten  kings  in  that 
country.  Tom  Tom  made  me  his  prime  minister  because  I  threw 
him  heels  oyer  head  in  a  wrestling-match.  I  knocked  three  kings 
oyer  at  one  time  in  a  boxing-match.  They  had  no  science  at  all, 
and  I  could  haye  thrashed  half  a  dozen  of  them,  but  didn't  want 
them  to  think  me  too  powerful,  as  they  might  haye  honored  and 
eaten  me  before  my  time." 

Dare  laughed  heartily.     "  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  insist 
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on  joiir  going  to  sleep,  and  ehall  be  discotirteonB  enongh  to  blow 
out  your  light." 

Then,  having  preyioudy  directed  the  men  to  keep  vatch  by 
turns  daring  the  night  in  case  anything  unusual  should  occurs 
Allan  went  to  bed,  to  dream  over  the  happy  eyents  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

PBEPABATIOKS. 

A  WEEK  of  supreme  happiness  had  passed  in  the  Holmes  &im- 
house.  It  seemed  to  Dare  that  he  had  neyer  known  any  other  kind 
of  existence,  and  he  could  hardly  realize  that  any  mortal  could  ex- 
perience so  much  joy  on  earth.  All  he  wanted  was  dear  little  Flos- 
sy to  complete  his  satisfaction ;  but  he  hoped  soon  to  haye  her  witH 
him,  neyer  more  to  be  separated. 

Each  day  seemed,  if  possible,  to  endear  more  and  more  his 
mother  and  sister  to  him.  As  to  Agnes,  she  seemed  to  worship  the 
ground  upon  which  her  son  trod,  and  she  and  Mary  were  neter 
tired  of  sitting  by  his  side  and  hearing  him  recount  his  numerous 
adyentures. 

One  day  Mary  said  to  him,  ^'  Brother,  what  has  become  of  that 
bewitching  little  Miss  Carrolton  I  met  at  Hawks'  Boost  ?  I  reaUy 
loyed  her.  How  I  should  like  to  haye  a  sister  like  that ;  we  would 
be  so  happy  together  1 " 

'^  Perhaps,"  said  Allan,  ''you  will  haye  her  for  a  sister  some  of 
these  days.  I  intend  to  do  eyerything  in  my  power  to  make  yon 
happy.'' 

Mary  looked  at  her  brother  in  astonishment.  ''Do  you  really 
mean  it  P  "  she  said.  "  I  neyer  noticed  that  you  were  particularly 
attentiye  to  Miss  Carrolton." 

"  You  were  so  busy  learning  seamanship  from  Lieutenant  Hany 
Morton  you  could  not  see  what  was  going  on  elsewhere.  You  must 
haye  learned  a  good  deal  of  hawks'  language  under  the  old  oak" 

Mary  blushed  so  deeply  that  her  mother  noticed  her  confusion. 
"Why,  Mary  dear,"  she  said,  "what  is  the  matter  ?  Your  cheeks 
look  as  if  they  were  painted  1 " 

Allan  laughed  heartily.    "Ah  I  my  little  sister,"  he  whispered. 
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'^  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  cunning  little  tilings  but  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  it.    Harry  is  a  splendid  fellow." 

Mary  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  ber  work,  and  said  no  more.  But 
innocent  Agnes,  who  had  seen  so  little  of  the  world,  and  thought 
her  own  loTC  affair  the  only  one  that  had  ever  taken  place,  could 
not  account  for  so  much  blushing.  '^  Charles,"  she  said,  '^  tell  me 
what  all  this  means ;  what  has  my  pet  been  doing  to  make  her 
blush  so  P '' 

"  Doing  what  you  did  before  her,  dear  mother,"  replied  Allan ; 
"  but  Mary  will  tell  you  herself  when  she  is  ready." 

Mary  slipped  out  of  the  room  and  ran  up-stairs,  while  Allan 
began  telling  his  mother  all  about  the  beautiful  girl  whom  he  loyed 
and  was  going  to  marry. 

A  tear  trickled  down  Agnes's  face  as  she  listened.  "  Ah,  dear  I " 
she  said,  ''  I  am  so  selfish  that  I  desire  all  your  love  for  myself,  for 
a  short  time  at  least ;  but  I  shall  love  whomever  you  do,  and  we  will 
all  liye  together,  will  we  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  where  I  live  you  shall  live  whfle  life  is  left  you. 
We  will  never  part  again  after  we  once  get  settled  in  our  own  home." 

Agnes  kissed  her  son,  and  then  went  to  find  Mary. 

Dare  had  stayed  away  longer  from  New  York  than  he  had  in- 
tended. It  was  now  seven  days  since  the  sloop  had  been  sent  to 
the  city  with  the  prisoners,  and  she  had  returned  to  Shrewsbury 
Biver  two  days  ago. 

Dare's  friend  from  Africa  was  now  able  to  dress  himself,  and 
was  entirely  free  from  pain.  He  was  always  ready  for  a  talk  when 
Allan  went  into  his  room. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  he,  on  this  occasion,  "  I  am  getting  along 
swimmingly,  and  must  take  leave  of  you  in  a  day  or  two.  My  dead 
are  calling  me  to  visit  their  graves,  and  then  I  am  off  again  to 
Africa.  If  I  were  in  Africa  now,  the  doctors  would  have  cured  me 
in  twenty-four  hours.  When  a  man  has  a  limb  broken  in  that 
country  they  put  him  in'a  hot  oven  until  the  bone  knits.  If  he  is 
a  good,  able-bodied  man,  he  pulls  through.  Most  of  them^die,  but 
then  they  are  cured  of  everything  in  that  case.  That's  the  way  I 
look  at  it." 

*'  Ah,  sir  I "  said  Dare,  "  when  you  care  more  about  life  it  will 
seem  different  to  you.  This  habit  of  looking  on  the  dark  side  of 
things  will  disappear  as  you  mix  with  cheerful  people.  There's  my 
dear  mother,  whose  heart  has  been  wrung  with  sorrow.  Her  woes 
have  been  too  deep  for  tears,  but  she  has  borne  her  load  patiently 
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and  in  silence,  and,  for  the  sake  of  others,  is  the  sunniest  creature  I 
ever  met." 

^'  Does  she  visit  the  graves  of  her  dead  loved  ones  ?  "  inquired 
Mungo  Park. 

^'  The  one  she  loved  best/'  replied  Dare,  "  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  and  she  lives  in  the  hope  of  meeting  him  in  a  better 
world." 

**  She  has  something  left  to  live  for,"  he  replied  ;  ''  I  have  noth- 
ing that  I  know  of.  Your  life  here  is  too  luxurious  for  me  ;  I  am 
not  used  to  it.  I  could  stand  the  hard-tack  and  musty  pork  on 
shipboard,  but  chicken-soup  is  demoralizing.  I  sigh  for  my  Afri- 
can fare — ^asses'  milk  and  grasshoppers.  That's  a  dish  to  set  before 
a  king — an  African  king,  of  course — ^f or  they  are  the  only  kings 
that  understand  the  true  philosophy  of  liying." 

Dare  laughed  at  the  old  man's  conceit,  and  then  bade  him  good- 
by  for  a  few  days,  tolling  him  that  he  left  him  in  chai^  of  his  sis- 
ter. ''Look  out,"  said  Dare,  ''you  don't  fall  in  love  with  her; 
she's  a  beauty  I " 

"Ah,  my  young  friend  I"  said  Mungo  Park,  "I  have  no  room 
in  my  old  heart  for  any  one.  It  is  filled  with  the  image  of  her 
whom  I  loved  better  than  I  did  my  Grod.  That  is  the  reason 
he  parted  us,  and  that  is  why  I  am  sony  you  did  not  let  me 
drown." 

Dare  pressed  the  old  man's  hand  and  left  the  room,  deeply  touched 
with  his  sorrows. 

Early  next  morning  Allan  bade  his  mother  and  sister  farewell 
and  set  out  with  Chic  for  the  sloop,  which  was  waiting  for  him  with 
sails  up.  In  ten  minutes  she  was  ofF  before  the  wind  with  a  spank- 
ing breeze,  heading  down  the  river.  In  four  hours  Allan  Dare  was 
in  his  own  quarters  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  consultation  with 
Tormenteur. 

"  Have  you  the  prisoner  Garrolton  safe  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Tormenteur ;  "  safe  and  well  cared  for  in 
the  room  occupied  by  Jacob  Moses." 

"  Jacob  was  the  better  man  of  the  two,"  said  Dare,  "  but  give 
me  the  key." 

When  Dare  entered  the  prisoner's  room  Brice  was  sitting  in  an 
easy-chair  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  a  pair  of  slippers  incasing  hiB 
huge  feet.  A  pipe  was  in  his  mouth,  and  on  the  table  stood  a  bot- 
tle of  brandy. 

"This  is  nice  treatment  for  a  gentleman,"  said  Brice;  ''tea 
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days  in  prison,  and  nobody  to  talk  to.    The  fellow  you  left  as  my 
jailer  is  deaf  as  a  post  and  dnmb  as  an  oyster  I '' 

*' Perhaps  you  would  prefer  being  sent  tp  the  common  jail, 
where  the  jailer  can  both  hear  and  speak  I  *' 

**  You  really  don't  mean  it/'  said  Brice,  in  alarm. 

''  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Dare,  "  unless  you  comply  at  once  with  my 
terms.  After  that  I  will  see  what  arrangements  can  be  made." 
I  can't  help  myself"  said  Brice,  "  so  say  your  say.'* 
As  I  am  going  to  marry  your  niece,"  said  Dare,  ^'I  want  to 
aToid  soiling  her  name,  which  I  could  not  help  doing  if  you  were 
brought  into  court.  The  fact  that  you  were  associated  with  Bobert 
le  Diable  in  business  would  conyince  people  that  you  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  crime,  and  you  might  go  to  the  penitentiary. 
Eren  if  you  were  acquitted  in  the  courts,  Judge  Lynch  might  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  you  know  the  Americans  are  apt  to  lose  their 
heads  when  they  think  themselyes  wronged  and  can't  get  justice." 

''  My  God  !  you  don't  mean  to  say  they  would  string  me  up  to 
a  lamp-post  P" 

"That's  exactly  what  I  mean." 

*'  Then  state  your  terms  fully,"  said  Brice.  "  I  don't  suppose 
you  have  a  particle  of  consideration  for  me,  but  you  wouldn't  see 
Flossy  shed  a  tear.  Poor  little  girl  I  I  hayen't  done  my  duty  by  her, 
but  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't  like  to  see  her  old  uncle  hanged  to  a 
lamp-post.  I  haye  certificates  of  stock  in  her  name  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  three  per  cents,  and  I  haye  property  in  England 
worth  eight  thousand  pounds,  which  I  will  make  oyer  to  her,  and 
giye  her  fiye  thousand  dollars  as  a  wedding-present.  Here  is  the 
key  of  my  desk  in  Chambers  Street.  You  will  find  all  the  certifi- 
cates there.  I  will  giye  you  a  check  on  Morton's  bank  for  fiye 
thousand  dollars.  There  is  a  year's  interest  due  on  the  three  per 
cents,  so  that  there  will  be  altogether  a  neat  little  sum  coming  to 
Flossy.    WiUthatdo?" 

^'  Yes,"  answered  Dare,  "  although  it's  nothing  more  than  what 
Flossy  is  entitled  to." 

"  Then  let  us  finish  up  the  business,  for  I  want  to  get  out  of 
this  cursed  hole  I " 

''Why,  Jacob  Moses,  the  great  burglar,  stayed  here  a  month, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  get  him  to  leaye  the  premises. 
It  is  true  he  was  struck  through  the  heart  with  a  dagger  a  few  min- 
utes after  he  left,  the  anticipation  of  which  may  haye  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  desire  to  remain  here." 
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'^  State  jonr  terms/'  said  Brice,  shuddering^  ''and  I  will  com- 
ply with  them." 

''  My  terms  are/'  said  Dare,  ''  that  yon  neyer  again  come  near 
or  attempt  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  your  niece  ;  that  you  will 
never  mention  your  relationship  to  her ;  that  you  will  remove  at 
least  four  hundred  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  not  re- 
turn here  without  my  consent." 

"  These  are  hard  conditions/'  said  Brice,  ''  but  I  accept  them." 

''  Then  sign  this  paper,  and  the  check  for  five  thousand  dollars, 
while  I  go  after  the  certificates,  and  have  a  proper  deed  made  out 
for  your  signature."  So  saying.  Dare  locked  the  door,  and  left 
Brice  to  his  refiections. 

He  next  secured  the  certificates  and  the  schedule  of  Biice's 
property,  and,  after  sprucing  himself  up,  repaired  to  Mrs*  Eton's 
and  spent  the  evening  with  Flossy. 

He  did  not  tell  Flossy  of  his  finding  his  mother  and  sister,  or 
of  his  good  luck  in  securing  the  property  in  Brice's  hands ;  he  kept 
all  this  news  for  another  time. 

That  night  when  Allan  arrived  home  he  sent  for  Chic  and  said, 
''  Watch  when  Mr.  Morton  is  in  his  bank  to-morrow  momingi  then 
go  to  his  house  and  find  out  if  this  is  his  portmanteau.  I  leave  it 
to  you  how  to  do  it ;  but  make  no  mistake." 

'*  No,  sir,"  replied  Chic. 

The  next  morning  Dare  rose  early,  and,  dressing  himself  in  the 
character  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Baymond,  went  to  call  on  the  chief  of 
police,  whom  he  found  busy  in  his  office. 

*'  I  was  afraid  your  reverence  had  joined  the  Bamegat  pirates," 
said  the  chief.  ''Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  P  AnieeketUd 
of  fish  have  you  made.  Instead  of  twenty-eight  prisoners  men- 
tioned in  your  dispatch,  you  sent  me  twenty-eight  cripples,  who  are 
now  in  the  hospital.  I  called  to  see  the  poor  devils,  and  it  was 
pitiable  to  look  at  them.  They  told  how,  after  thrashing  the  life 
out  of  them  with  an  oar,  you  picked  out  the  only  ones  who  got  ofl 
cheap  and  made  them  pull  you  ofl  to  a  wreck,  where  you  saved  the 
lives  of  fifty  people ;  then  you  stayed  behind  with  an  old  crazy  fel- 
low, and,  aiter  the  ship  broke  up,  swam  ashore  with  him  on  your 
back.  They  said  they'd  rather  take  a  thrashing  from  you  than  any 
other  man  they  ever  met  with.  If  youll  go  into  the  Bamegat  dis- 
trict and  run  for  Congress,  you'll  be  elected  without  any  trouble." 

"  Thank  you/'  rejoined  Dare. 

"The  Governor  of  New  Jersey,"  said  the  chief,  "is  tickled  to 
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death  with  your  exploits.  He  expects  a  re-eleotion  on  the  strength 
of  it — ^that  iS;  if  the  Jerseymen  don't  take  you  np.'' 

Dare  now  related  all  his  adyentnres,  his  finding  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  how  near  he  came  to  losing  them  by  the  fire.  He  told 
him  of  the  search  he  had  had  for  them,  how  for  years  Morton  had 
tried  to  take  their  liyes,  and  that  Morton  was  the  man  to  whom  he 
allnded  when  he  spoke  of  exposing  ^*  the  leading  man  in  Kew  York.'' 

''You  haye  lots  of  circumstantial  eyidence.  Dare/'  said  the 
chie^  ''  but  nothing  that  will  condemn  a  man  like  Morton  before  a 
jury.  He  could  proye  a  dozen  alibis  and  get  the  better  of  you. 
Lay  your  lines  out  carefully  and  you'll  secure  him  ultimately.  I 
neyer  liked  that  man,  anyhow ;  but,  Jerusalem  I  won't  there  be  a 
row  when  you  do  get  him  ?" 

''  Now,"  said  Dare,  "  1  want  ten  days'  leaye  of  absence  to  attend 
to  matters  of  my  owiu"  And  then  he  related  to  the  chief  all  about 
his  affair  with  Brice,  and  how  he  was  going  to  marry  Mossy. 

''  But,  your  reyerence,"  said  the  chief,  ''  is  not  this  a  case  of 
compounding  a  felony,  and,  if  it  is,  why  should  not  I  arrest  you  on 
the  spot?" 

"Because,"  said  Dare,  ''I  haye  a  commission  from  the  Goy- 
emor  of  New  Jersey ;  in  the  second  place,  Brice  is  not  guilty  of 
yiolating  the  law  in  iiiis  country — I  only  played  a  ruse  on  him ;  in 
the  third  place,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  I'll  proye  an  alibi." 

"  I  belieye  you  could  proye  anything  you  tried  to,"  said  the 
chief,  good-humoredly.  ''Now  go  and  attend  to  your  business. 
The  next  time  I  see  you  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  told  me  you 
had  found  your  father." 

"  Ah,  sir  I "  exclaimed  Dare,  "  some  things  are  without  the  limits 
of  possibility.    Qood-day,  and  if  I  am  wanted  particularly  send  for 


me." 


Dare  found  Chic  awaiting  him  at  his  quarters,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  succeeded. 

"  That  depends,  sir,"  said  Chic.  "  I  saw  Mr.  Morton  sitting 
in  his  o£9ce  looking  rather  pale,  and  when  he  rose  from  his  chair  to 
walk  across  the  room  he  limped  a  little.  '  That's  my  man,'  says  I ; 
'  I  can  put  my  fingw  on  the  spot  where  my  whit  tier  touched  him.' 
Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Morton's  house  and  knocked.  A  fellow  came 
to  the  door  looking  as  much  like  Morton  as  one  pea  looks  like  an- 
other ;  he  wears  the  same  kind  of  side-whiskers  and  the  same  kind 
of  clothes.  Says  I  to  him, '  Here's  yoxur  master's  portmanteau.'  '  I 
hayen't  got  any  master,  Mr.  Toad  Fish,'  says  he.     '  What  are  you 
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doing  with  that  portmanteaQj  anyhow  ?  Tye  been  looking  for  it 
these  ten  days ;  I  generally  nses  it  when  I  goes  home  Saturday 
nights.' 

^  Yes/  says  I,  '  to  take  home  cold  yictoals  in.' 
'  Shnt  up  your  soup-hatoh/  says  he.     '  What  do  yon  know  of 
suoh  things^  anyhow  P    Wait  until  you  are  head  doorkeeper ;  well 
see  what  you'll  do  then.' 

<^ '  Well/  says  I>  'what  did  you  take  home  last  in  this  tin  can  ? 
We  make  portmanteaus  in  our  shop,  but  we  don't  make  kitchen- 
tins.' 

''  *  Who  says  you  did  ?'  says  he.  '  I  brought  that  tin  home  full 
of  turpentine  about  two  weeks  ago,  but  I  don't  know  what  the  old 
man  wanted  it  for.' 

*^  *  To  kill  moths  with,  of  course,'  says  I ;  *  it's  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  for  that,  but  I'd  like  to  know  what  the  portmanteau 
was  left  at  our  store  for,  with  no  message  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
to  it' 

**  ^  Let  me  see,'  says  the  man.  '  Oh  I  to  put  a  new  lining  in. 
I  want  it  next  Saturday  eyening ;  now  be  off.' 

'^ '  You  won't  mention  our  neglect  F'  says  I,  'because,  if  your 
old  man  finds  out  we  didn't  attend  to  the  job,  he'U  take  away  his 
custom.' 

'' '  No,  I  won't  say  a  word  about  it,  for  he  might  be  asking  ugly 
questions  as  to  how  the  lining  got  injured.  Now  cut  off,  sculpin,' 
says  he ;  '  I  can't  stand  here  all  day  talking  to  the  likes  of  you.' " 

"  That's  enough,"  said  Dare,  "  to  hang  him.    Now,  Chic,  I  will 
give  you  three  days'  holiday  to  stay  at  home  with  your  mother. 
Here's  two  doubloons  to  giro  her,  and  a  Y  for  yourself.    Be  ready 
at  the  end  of  your  leaye  to  go  back  with  me  in  the  sloop." 
Thank  you,  sii^"  said  Chic,  and  off  he  went. 
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THE  OLD  ICAK  FBOM  AFBICA. 

Dabe  had  been  absent  two  days,  and  his  mother  began  to  feel 
anxious  at  his  not  returning.  Wliere  one  has  once  lost  anything 
he  is  more  than  usually  carefuL  So  it  was  with  Agnes ;  she  was 
full  of  fears.    The  hours  passed  heayily,  but  eyerything  went  on 
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well  in  the  house.     The  old  gentleman  from  Africa  improved 
rapidly,  and  was  able  to  walk  about  his  room. 

At  the  moment  of  which  we  write  a  sound  as  of  some  musical 
instrument  proceeded  from  up-stairs.  It  was  a  wild,  unearthly 
sound,  as  if  numbers  of  little  bagpipes  and  miniature  fish-horns 
had  somehow  got  mixed  up  together.  The  family  listened  in  won- 
der ;  they  had  neyer  heard  such  music  as  that  before.  What  could 
it  be  ?  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  old  gentleman's  room  opened, 
and  there  issued  forth  such  a  blast  as  nearly  took  the  roof  ofE. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Africa  had  blown  himself  out  he  sent 
his  attendant  down  to  say  that  he  hoped  he  hadn't  disturbed  the 
family ;  that  playing  on  his  instrument  was  his  faTorite  recreation 
when  he  was  well,  and  now  that  he  was  getting  better  he  felt  lone- 
some, and  played  for  company's  sake. 

"  0  Mary  1 "  said  Agnes,  '*  I  fear  we  are  not  very  kind  to  the 
sick  man  in  Charles's  absence.  One  of  us  ought  to  call  and  see  if 
he  wants  anything.  He  has  lost  all  his  family,  Charles  says,  and 
no  doubt  misses  the  affection  of  wife  and  children.  Now,  Mary, 
you  are  more  accustomed  to  the  world  than  I  am,  and  know  exactly 
how  to  talk  to  the  old  gentleman.  Think  how  we  should  feel  if 
Charles  were  sick  and  no  one  around  took  any  notice  of  him,  and 
this  poor  man  is  so  unhappy  I " 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  old  gentleman  say,  in  a  melan- 
choly voice,  '^  Oh  I  when  shall  I  see  the  graves  of  my  dead  ?  "  and 
then  his  musical  instrument  fairly  shrieked. 

After  he  had  finished  his  lamentations  Agnes  said,  "  Mary,  dear, 
do  send  up  and  see  if  he  will  receive  you.  It  is  dreadful  to  hear  a 
man  go  on  so  when  perhaps  a  kind  word  would  soothe  him.  He 
misses  Charles,  who  amused  him." 

**  Certainly,  mother,"  said  Mary,  '^  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can  be 
of  any  service  to  the  gentleman,  and  cheer  him  up  if  possible." 
And  she  told  the  attendant  to  say  to  Mr.  Mungo  Park  that  she  would 
call  on  him  if  he  would  receive  her. 

Mary  heard  the  old  gentleman  say,  ''I  shall  be  delighted  to 
receive  her,  and  with  music,  too,  as  I  always  did  Queen  Tom  Tom." 
And  the  old  man  bustled  around  the  room,  putting  things  to  rights. 
''Here,"  he  said  to  the  attendant,  ''open  this  trunk,  and  I'll  show 
yoa  how  we  do  in  Africa  when  ladies  of  quality  call,"  and  he  took 
oat  a  package  rolled  up  in  oiled  silk.  IVom  the  package  he  took 
oat  and  spread  upon  the  floor  a  piece  of  coarsely  made  yeUow  silk, 
about  twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  in  the  center  of  which  was 
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worked  a  huge  blue  crocodile  with  gold  eyes.  Then  he  took  cat 
a  similar  cloth  and  spread  it  oyer  the  chair.  ''  Now/'  he  said,  *'\ei 
her  ladyship  enter/' 

He  stood  in  front  of  the  door,  with  his  head  bowed  and  his  Pan- 
pipes in  hand,  waiting  to  receive  Mary,  while  she,  poor  child! 
amazed  at  the  appearance  of  things,  stopped  upon  the  threshold. 

The  old  man  raised  his  head  to  put  the  instrument  to  his  month, 
but  stopped  as  if  transfixed.  The  instrument  fell  from  his  hand, 
and  he  trembled  like  a  leaf.  There  he  stood,  with  his  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets,  mumbling  something  Mary  did  not  understand. 
•At  length  he  said,  ''Ah,  no  !  it  can  not  be ;  my  senses  are  leaving 
me.  How  like,  and  yet  more  beautiful  I  Had  my  daughter  lived 
she  would  perhaps  be  like  this.  0  Ood  I  what  did  I  do  that  you 
should  deprive  me  of  my  blessings  ?  ^  and  he  put  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  while  heavy  sighs  came  from  his  breast. 

Mary  was  frightened  at  this  strange  scene,  but,  feeling  sorry  for 
the  old  gentleman,  she  plucked  up  her  courage  and  took  him  by 
the  hand.  "Don't  grieve,  sir,*'  she  said ;  "  we  will  do  all  we  can 
to  comfort  you.'' 

"  Ah  I "  said  the  old  man,  ''  that  is  the  trouble ;  the  chance  of 
comfort  is  all  gone  now.  I  see  in  you  all  that  I  have  lost  She 
would  have  been  like  you  had  she  lived,  but  she  is  dead.  My  path 
on  earth  is  full  of  thorns  that  ever  prick  my  feet — but  I  am  treating 
your  ladyship  rudely ;  let  me  honor  you  as  I  did  Queen  Tom  Tom," 
and  he  led  Mary  to  the  chair  and  seated  her.  Then  he  sat  down 
cross-legged  on  the  floor  before  her. 

It  struck  Mary  that  the  old  gentleman  had  a  screw  loose,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  she  determined  to  humor  him.  **  I  hope,  sir,"  she 
said,  ''that  you  are  better,  and  that  you  want  for  nothing/' 

"I  want  nothing  but  death,  sweet  lady,"  he  replied,  "and  that 
won't  come.  Still  I  have  been  happier  in  this  hiouse  than  I  have 
for  years  before.  Where  is  that  grand  young  fellow  who  foolidily 
saved  an  old  man's  life  ?  " 

"  My  brother,  you  mean,"  answered  Mary. 

"  Ah,  yes  I "  said  the  old  man.  "  I  remember  now  he  told  me  he 
had  just  found  his  mother  and  sister.  Well,  well,  some  are  boin 
to  luck,  and  some  drink  the  bitter  fennel-waters  through  life.  Hj 
life  was  so  happy  once.  I  did  not  thank  heaven  enough  for  ii 
My  cup  was  wreathed  with  flowers ;  I  did  not  see  what  lurked 
within.  I  have  gone  through  every  misery  in  life,  and  my  heart  is 
a  deep  well  of  despair  —  but  there  goes  the  old  croaker  again. 
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What  right  have  I  to  sadden  yonr  sweet,  fresh  heart  with  my  woes  ? 
It  is  like  inyiting  a  friend  to  a  bad  dinner,  and  complaining  all  the 
time  that  it  is  not  better,  when  perhaps,  if  nothing  was  said,  the 
visitor  would  .not  notice  the  failure.  Ah  me  I ''  he  continued,  ^^  how 
much  you  remind  me  of  her,  the  object  of  my  life  I  But  how  rude 
I  am  I  I  have  not  eyen  inquired  the  name  of  my  hostess,  and  your 
brother  did  not  tell  me.'' 

'^  My  mother  is  Mrs.  Samson,''  said  Mary,  keeping  to  the  name 
by  which  they  had  so  long  been  known. 

I  am  Mungo  Park,"  he  said  ;  ''how  are  you  called  ?" 
My  name  is  Mary  Samson,"  she  replied. 

''And  a  dear,  sweet  name  it  is.  The  name  of  Mary  comes 
back  in  my  memory  like  new-mown  hay  in  the  month  of  June.  It 
brings  me  life  and  vigor,  and  yet  what  sad  memories  arise  I " 

He  gazed  on  Mary  intently.  Suddenly  jumping  up,  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  have  something  for  you.  I  could  not  think  before 
why  I  brought  it,  for  I  have  no  one  in  the  country  to  give  it  to. 
Providence  directs  all  things,  and  Providence  sends  this  to  you." 

The  old  man  took  from  his  bag  a  rough  stone  and  put  it  in  her 
hand.  "  There,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  that  may  be  worth, 
but  it  was  given  me  by  Queen  Tom  Tom  for  stuffing  her  favorite 
crocodile,  which  died  of  indigestion  and  threw  the  Court  into 
mourning  for  three  years.  Queen  Tom  Tom  didn't  do  things  by 
halves ;  whatever  she  gave  was  valuable." 

"But  I  can't  take  anything  valuable,"  said  Mary.  "Indeed,  I 
ought  not  to  take  anything  from  you  ;  you  may  need  it  for  your 
own  use." 

"  I  shall  want  nothing  long,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  can't  live 
out  the  time  ordained  for  my  punishment  I  must  fall  off  a  preci- 
pice by  accident — ^but  there  I  go,  croaking  again — ^the  old  thunder- 
cloud walking  about  on  two  legs.  Now,  I  must  tell  you  something 
of  my  adventures  in  Africa,"  and  he  gave  Mary  accounts  of  many 
marvelous  things  he  had  seen,  and  she,  to  please  him,  kept  the 
Btone,  determined  to  return  it  through  her  brother. 

In  ten  minutes  Agnes  heard  her  daughter's  musical  laugh  ring- 
ing through  the  hall.  Mary  was  so  amused  at  the  old  man's  ac- 
count of  things  in  Africa  that  she  could  not  restrain  her  laughter, 
and  the  old  man  joined  in  with  her,  laying  aside  his  croaking  alto- 
gether. "This  is  the  first  time,  sweet  child,"  he  said,  "that  I 
have  really  laughed  for  over  twenty  years ;  but  you  are  a  vision 
that  must  ever  bring  happiness  to  an  old  man's  heart.    It  is  like 
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reaching  a  spring  in  a  beautiful  oasis  after  a  long  march  through 
thJ9  hot,  sandy  desert/' 

Mary  stayed  with  the  old  gentleman  two  hours,  until  Agnes 
said  to  herself,  "  The  dear  child  is  sacrificing  herself  to  please  him, 
and  is  pouring  balm  into  his  wounds.  Why,  they  seem  as  merry  as 
crickets.    Oharles  will  be  so  pleased  ! " 

When  Mary  arose  to  go,  the  old  man  took  her  hand.  ''This," 
said  he,  ''is  a  great  sacrifice  on  your  part  to  please  me.  I  hope 
you  will  come  again,  for  your  presence  does  me  good.  And  bring 
your  mother  with  you.  I  want  to  express  to  her  my  thanks  for  her 
hospitality,  and  to  show  her  Queen  Tom  Tom's  night-cap,  worked 
with  her  own  royal  hands,  which  she  gave  me  when  I  took  my 
leaye  of  her.  Queen  Tom  Tom  is  eighty  years  old,  and  can  dance 
like  a  fairy.  I  shall  leaye  here  the  moment  your  brother  returns, 
and  I  should  be  pleased  if  your  mother  would  yisit  me  to-morrow/' 

"On  one  condition  she  will  do  so,''  said  Mary,  "and  that  is 
provided  you  will  receive  her  without  all  this  ceremony.  She  is 
very  timid,  and  this  will  frighten  her." 

"  I  agree  to  everything  for  the  honor  of  the  visit.  I  want  to 
carry  away  in  my  heart  the  images  of  those  who  have  shown  me  so 
much  kindness — equal  to  the  hospitality  I  met  with  in  Africa." 

Mary  promised  that  her  mother  would  come,  and,  bidding  the 
old  man  good-by,  went  down,  and  told  Agnes  what  a  nice  gentle- 
man he  was,  and  how  much  she  had  enjoyed  her  visit.  "  Why, 
mamma,"  said  Mary,  "he  is  not  at  all  old.  If  it  wasn't  for  Ids 
long  white  beard  and  hair  he  would  be  really  handsome.  He  has  a 
beautiful  nose,  and  his  eyes  are  bright  as  diamonds.  He  has  fine 
teeth,  and  his  figure  is  as  straight  as  that  of  a  young  man." 

"Well,  I  declare  I"  said  Agnes,  "if  Mary  is  not  in  love  with 
Mr.  Mungo  Park  I  Why,  child,  you  seem  to  have  been  fascinated 
by  this  old  gentleman.  What  will  the  young  man  at  Hawks'  Boost 
say?  I  mean  tiie  one  you  confessed  to  your  mamma  about  the 
other  day — ^you  naughty  child,  to  keep  it  from  me  so  long,  when 
you  must  have  known  how  I  would  sympathize  with  you  I  Hare  I 
ever  forgotten  those  delicious  moments  when  your  father  first  told 
me  he  loved  me,  and  we  two  used  to  sit  together  by  the  hour  and 
compare  notes  ?  How  we  felt  at  one  time ;  and  at  another  we 
thought  we  had  found  a  great  treasure  and  were  hiding  it  away  so 
that  nobody  would  see  it,  and  all  the  time  every  one  saw  it,  and 
often,  we  thought,  envied  us.  Ah  me  I  I  shall  enjoy  it  all  again  in 
the  spirit,  when  God  calls  me  to  him ;  but  I  hope  to  li?e  to  see  jon 
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married^  and  your  children  growing  up  aronnd  yoiL  Bnt,  Mary, 
my  darling,  if  yon  get  on  bo  rapidly  with  Mr.  Park,  I  am  afraid  the 
other  will  come  to  griel'* 

''0  mammal"  said  Mary,  blushing,  ^^ don't  talk  so  foolishly; 
but  I  mnst  say  Mr.  Park  is  a  most  agreeable  gentleman ;  you'll  say 
so  yourself  when  you  meet  him.  Now  remember,  mamma,  you  are 
to  go  up  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock  to  see  Queen  Tom  Tom's  night- 
cap.'* 

''  Yes,  dear,"  said  Agnes,  *'  I  will  go ;  if  I  can  oast  one  flower  in 
his  path  to  help  render  his  journey  through  life  more  pleasant,  it 
woidd  be  wicked  in  me  to  refuse  to  do  it.  We  will  call  and  see  Mr. 
Mungo  Park  to-morrow,  and  if  I  don't  find  him  as  fascinating  as 
you  do,  I  shall  yet,  no  doubt,  be  amused  with  him." 

''You  dear  old  mamma,"  said  Mary,  ^'I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
to  see  you  flirting  with  the  old  gentleman  before  we  get  through 
our  interview  with  him." 

''No,  my  love,"  said  Agnes,  "I  never  flirted  with  any  one.  I 
don't  like  the  expression,  even  in  jest.  The  word  is  a  reflection  on 
what  ought  to  be  considered  the  purest  feeling  on  earth — a  feeling 
no  one  ought  to  trifle  with." 

That  night,  at  bed-time,  the  faintest  sound  of  music  could  be 
heard  in  the  old  gentleman's  room — so  faint  that  it  sounded  like  an 
JBolian  harp  in  the  far  distance.  The  plaintive  air  was  like  the 
voice  of  a  young  child  begging  its  mother's  forgiveness ;  then  again 
it  was  as  if  angels  were  whispering.  Every  one  was  silent  while  the 
music  lasted,  and  finally  it  died  away  and  could  be  heard  no  more. 

"  It  is  the  old  man  with  his  dead,"  said  Agnes  and  Mary,  "  and 
may  God  have  mercy  on  his  sufferings." 

The  next  day,  before  noon,  a  cheerful  sound  of  music  came  from 
the  old  man's  room.  The  Pan-pipes  really  discoursed  eloquently. 
First  they  played  as  if  welcoming  some  one ;  then  they  burst  forth 
in  a  triumphal  march,  and  wound  up  finally  with  what  sounded  like 
praise  to  heaven.  Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Mungo  Park 
waited,  with  bowed  head,  the  approach  of  the  ladies. 

Agnes  was  rather  nervous  at  the  idea  of  the  interview  with  the 
eccentric  stranger,  and  all  the  ceremony  had  the  effect  of  still  fur- 
ther discomposing  her ;  but  Mary  encouraged  her,  and  they  stood 
within  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

Mungo  Park  was  kneeling  upon  the  embroidered  carpet,  with  his 
head  upon  his  breast  as  if  in  attitude  of  obeisance  to  some  high  per- 
sonage.    "  Great  and  good  lady,"  he  said,  "  behold  the  humblest 
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of  your  slayes,  I  came  to  yon  footsore  and  wounded^  and  jon  took 
zne  in ;  I  was  hongry,  and  yon  fed  me ;  I  was  athirst,  and  yon  gaye 
me  to  drink.  I  bow  to  yon  as  I  wonld  to  the  highest  potentate  in 
Africa,  May  God  preserve  yon  and  yonr  danghter  many  years  in 
health  and  happiness.  I  came  to  this  country  to  visit  my  dead,  for 
I  am  alone  and  fnll  of  sorrow,  and  yonr  kindness  has  been  the  first 
sunshine  I  have  felt  in  my  heart  for  many  years." 

While  the  old  man  was  speaking,  Agnes  stood  as  if  transfixed. 
Her  arms  were  stretched  toward  the  stranger,  and  there  was  a 
joyons  light  in  her  eyes  snch  as  had  not  been  seen  there  for  years. 
Her  lips  were  apart  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  joy.  At  length  she 
timidly  approached  the  old  man,  as  if  his  voice  fascinated  her,  and 
laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his  snow-white  head. 

At  the  touch  of  Agnes's  hand  the  old  man  looked  up ;  then, 
springing  to  his  feet  with  the  agility  of  a  youth,  he  regarded  her 
keenly,  seized  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  breast.  ^'0  Qoi 
of  heaven  ! "  he  exclaimed,  ''at  last  you  are  merciful  I  at  last  my 
pilgrimage  is  ended  1  Or  is  this  a  delusion  of  the  devil  to  raise  my 
hopes,  only  to  cast  me  into  the  abyss  of  despair  ?  Is  this  a  spirit 
come  to  mock  me,  and  make  life  still  more  intolerable,  or  is  it  a 
spirit  of  joy  and  happiness  that  will  remain  with  me  while  I  live  ? 
Speak,  sweet  spirit,  or  I  shall  die  at  your  feet  I  *' 

Agnes  seemed  to  have  lost  the  i)ower  of  speech  and  of  motion, 
but  stood  gazing  at  the  figure  before  her  with  the  same  heavenly 
radiance  in  her  face. 

The  old  man  still  held  her  hand  nm'esistingly  in  his.  "  Agnes," 
he  said,  ''  is  this  your  spirit  come  to  welcome  me  to  the  graves  of 
my  departed  ones,  or  is  it  your  own  sweet  self  that  I  have  lost  and 
have  found  again,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  ?  " 

Agnes  only  smiled,  while  tears  of  joy  filled  her  eyes.  "  Oh, 
no  1 "  she  exclaimed,  "  this  is  not  Mungo  Park ;  it  is  my  own  long- 
lost  James,  whom  God  in  his  mercy  has  restored  to  me ;  but  how 
changed  I  Look,  Mary,  this  is  your  own  dear  father,  for  whom  I 
have  grieved  so  long,"*and  she  threw  her  arms  around  the  old  man's 
neck  and  sobbed  for  joy. 

"  Ah  1 "  she  said,  looking  into  the  bewildered  eyes  of  James, 
"  here  is  one  whom  yon  never  saw  until  yesterday ;  but  not  a  day 
of  her  life  has  passed  that  she  has  not  sent  up  prayers  that  you 
would  be  returned  to  us,  and  her  prayers  at  last  have  been  an- 
swered. Ah  1  James,"  she  continued,  "I  knew  the  first  sound  of 
your  voice.    These  are  the  same  eyes  that  looked  so  lovingly  in 
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mine  in  days  gone  by.  His  hair,  like  mine,  is  white  with  sorrow, 
but  I  feel  our  hearts  are  as  fresh  and  true  as  when  we  parted  twenty- 
two  years  ago." 

She  put  back  his  hair  from  his  brow  and  gazed  earnestly  into 
his  face.  ''  Let  ns  kneel  tdgether  in  prayer/'  she  said,  ''  and  give 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  bringing  ns  together  in  so  maryelous  a 
way.  How  beaatif ol  the  world  will  look  to  us  henceforth,  when 
we  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  together  I '' 

AH  three  fell  upon  their  knee^  and  poured  forth  their  thanks 
for  this  happy  reunion  in  language  that  came  from  their  souls. 

Then  James  Oale,  no  longer  Mungo  Park,  pressed  his  wife  to 
his  heart  '^ Here,  before  Ood,"  he  said,  ''I  pledge  my  faith  again 
to  you,  sweet  wife,  whose  image  has  never  been  absent  from  my 
thoughts  since  the  day  I  parted  from  you." 

He  led  Agnes  to  the  chair  over  which  he  had  thrown  the 
African  silk  cover.  ''There  rest,  my  queen,"  he  said,  ''while  I 
mi  at  your  feet  and  pay  you  all  due  respect.  I  came  to  visit  my 
dead,  but  find  sweet  living  hearts  to  welcome  me.  0  God,  I 
have  repined  at  thy  visitation ;  I  thank  you  now  and  henceforward 
for  this  happiness." 

''I  have  waited  for  you  to  come,"  said  Agnes.  "I  felt  that 
you  and  the  boys  would  return  to  me  ere  I  died ;  and  God  gave  me 
this  sweet  child,  my  own  Mary,  to  cheer  me  in  my  dreary  pilgrim- 
age. Ah  I "  she  said,  passing  her  hand  over  her  husband's  face, 
"  how  sunburned  you  are  I  yet  there  are  still  the  dear  features  1 
loved  in  youth," 

"I  loved  this  child,"  said  James,  "the  first  moment  I  saw  her. 
I  recognized  her  likeness  to  you,  and  last  night  I  never  closed  my 
eyes  thinking  of  her.  A  light  radiance  entered  my  room  at  mid- 
night ;  I  rose  and  went  down  on  my  knees.  '  Great  God  in  heaven,' 
I  prayed,  '  thy  mercy  is  soon  to  show  itself ;  I  know  not  in  what 
way;'  and  then  there  came  over  me  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  my 
anguish  passed  away.  The  moment  I  saw  you,  Agnes,  I  knew 
you,  for  age  has  changed  you  but  little,  and  your  beautiful  eyes  are 
undimmed.  Your  white  hair,  every  lock  of  which  is  a  tribute  to 
my  memory,  frames  a  face  as  young  and  innocent  as  ever."  James 
sat  at  Agnes's  knee  as  in  years  gone  by,  her  hand  clasped  in  his, 
while  Mary  looked  fondly  into  his  face. 

"Mamma,"  said  Mary,  "you  know  I  told  you  that  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  you  flirting  with  the  gentleman  up-stairs  before 
the  day  was  over ;  lo  I  and  behold,  my  expectations  are  verified  I '' 
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Yea,  jou  deceitful  little  girl/'  said  Agnes,  '^  yon  said  so  be- 
cause you  came  down-stairs  so  enraptured  with  Mango  Park  that  I 
had  to  remind  yon  that  another  person — ^yon  know  who— had  a 
prior  claim.  Now  yon  will  have  to  give  this  one  up  to  me  alto- 
gether ;  he  is  all  mine  now.  His  toils  are  oyer ;  he  will  sink  his 
sorrows  in  my  breast,  and  what  a  world  of  glory  has  he  won  in  find- 
ing his  dead  alive,  knowing  he  well  deserres  the  joy  that  now  is 
his  I  He  has  carried  though  life  a  fervent  soul  and  lived  on  the 
memory  of  our  love,  which  he  has  borne  in  his  breast  through 
scorching  heats,  nnder  cloudless  skies,  and  through  all  adversity. 
60  where  he  would,  I  was  ever  with  him  in  spirit,  so  that  I  may 
truly  say  onr  souls  were  never  apart." 

**  How  God  has  blessed  me  in  my  children  1 ''  said  James  Qale. 
''  Dear  wife,  we  may  well  feel  proud  of  onr  daughter  and  of  that 
glorious  boy  who  performed  such  wonders  on  that  storm-tossed 
wreck.  Oh,  what  an  iron  link  is  he  to  hold  us  all  together,  and 
what  a  support  for  our  Mary  to  lean  npon  I " 

How  passed  the  day  none  of  those  three  could  telL  They 
seemed  to  be  sailing  on  a  silver  stream  mnning  between  flowery 
banks,  sweet  music  floating  through  the  air,  and  sunshine  illuminat- 
ing everything.  The  spirit  of  peace  filled  their  hearts ;  the  world 
for  them  seemed  to  have  none  but  halcyon  days.  They  talked  of 
the  other  son,  too,  whom  Mary  had  met  and  could  so  well  describe, 
and  the  father's  heart  swelled  with  pride  to  think  he  had  snch  chil- 
dren. He  litfcle  dreamed  that  one  of  them,  with  all  his  grace  and 
beauty,  was  deeply  steeped  in  crime ;  and  may  he  be  spared  the 
knowledge. 

The  papers  had  long  since  ceased  to  speak  of  Bobert  le  Diable. 
He  was  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and,  like  everything  else,  later  events 
had  driven  the  subject  from  the  public  mind ;  and,  come  what 
would,  no  one  would  know  that  James  Deville  was  James  Gale's 
reckless  son.  His  brother  was  the  only  one  who  knew  the  secret  of 
his  birth,  and  it  would  not  be  his  fanlt  if  Deville's  crimes  were  not 
buried  in  oblivion. 

Allan  Dare  had  done  his  duty  in  breaking  up  the  nest  of  rob- 
bers, and  now  he  had  determined  to  redeem  his  brother  from  his 
guilty  life  and  let  him  know  his  mother  and  sister.  Oh,  what  joy 
there  would  be  in  obtaining  tears  of  repentance  from  that  erring 
brother  and  leading  him  to  that  home  which  only  needed  his 
presence  to  complete  his  mother's  happiness  I  But  what  would 
Allan  say  when  he  returned  to  Holmes's  farm  and  found  a 
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faiihor?  Truly,  he  would  think  Mr.  Lindsay  had  a  prophetic 
Bonl. 

Agnes  grieved  to  see  that  her  husband's  mind  was  somewhat 
warped,  and  that  he  spoke  so  strangely  of  his  adventures  in  Africa ; 
but  she  attributed  it  to  hardships  and  sorrows,  which  care  and  love 
would  doubtless  remove.  She  determined  that  her  whole  life  should 
be  devoted  to  him,  and  that  she  would  never  leave  him  as  long  aa 
they  lived. 

Agnes  was  impatient  for  her  son's  return,  that  she  might  show 
him  the  jewel  of  her  soul,  so  long  lost  and  now  recovered. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

FAMILY  EBUlSriONS. 

Vbeb  Sayb  went  to  Mrs.  Eton's  the  day  before  his  intended 
return  to  Holmes's  farm.  He  told  Mrs.  Eton  that  he  should  remove 
Flossy,  if  she  were  willing,  to  a  new  home,  where  she  would  be 
under  the  care  of  his  relatives.  '^  She  must  be  prepared,"  he  said, 
'^to  start  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock." 

Flossy  agreed  to  go,  although  there  had  been  a  coldness  in  Yere 
Saye's  manner  ever  since  she  hesitated  to  believe  in  him  when 
Cteorge  May  denounced  him  as  a  convict  He  had  never  spoken 
of  love  to  her  since  that  day,  but  he  loved  her  none  the  less. 

George  May  had  gone  away,  none  knew  where,  but  he  had  not 
put  into  execution  his  threat  to  expose  Yere  Saye  to  the  world.  He 
was  probably  not  sure  but  that  the  coachman  was  mistaken  ;  but, 
whatever  his  motive,  he  made  no  sign,  and  Flossy  now  felt  sure 
that  his  accusation  was  false.  She  only  wanted  her  lover  to  speak 
sweet  words  and  take  her  to  his  heart  again. 

The  last  thing  Yere  Saye  did  before  departing  for  the  Holmes 
farm  was  to  liberate  Flossy's  uncle. 

When  he  let  Brice  out  of  the  room  where  he  had  been  confined 
the  rascal  inflated  his  cheeks,  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  said,  coolly, 
'^  Good-moming  ;  I  hope  we  shall  meet  no  more." 

**Go,"  said  Yere  Saye,  frowning,  '*and  try  to  be  a  better  man.'' 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Brice,  "  I'll  think  of  it."  But,  as  he  left 
the  house,  he  muttered,  *^  D — ^n  you,  I'll  mar  your  future  yet  I " 
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The  next  day  chanced  to  be  a  beautiful  one,  with  fresh^  crisp 
air,  and  Flossy  needed  all  her  wraps.  The  breeze  brought  the  roses 
to  her  cheeks  as,  with  buoyant  spirits,  she  ran  around  the  decks  of 
the  sloop.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  vessel  came  to  at  her  old  anchorage. 

Then  Vere  Saye,  Flossy,  and  Chic  got  into  a  Jersey  wagon  and 
drove  to  the  Holmes  farm-house. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  door,  James  Qale  and  Agnes  were  sit- 
ting at  the  window,  with  Mary  close  by.  Mary  jumped  to  her  feet 
and  exclaimed,  '' Mother,  there  is  brother  Charles,  and  he  has 
brought  Flossy  back  with  hin^.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  so  beau- 
tiful?" 

''  No,  I  never  did,"  said  Agnes.  '^  I  hope  she  is  as  good  as  she 
is  beautiful    I  shall  love  her  dearly." 

Charles  Gale  helped  Flossy  from  the  wagon,  and  led  her  into 
the  house.  To  his  astonishment,  he  saw  his  mother  with  her  hand 
in  that  of  Mungo  Park.  '^  Ah  I  you  see,"  said  the  old  traveler  to 
Charles,  '^  I  am  making  myself  at  home.  I  have  renewed  some  old 
friendships  since  you  left,  and  find  my  dead  are  all  alive.  I  am 
glad  now  that  you  saved  my  life.  Ill  no  longer  be  a  cloud  on  two 
legs,  casting  a  shadow  over  a  merry  crowd.  How  do  you  like  the 
looks  of  things  ?  " 

Walking  up  to  the  traveler  he  said, ''  Father,  welcome  home ; 
you  have  been  a  long  time  coming,  but  better  late  than  never." 
And  he  embraced  his  parent  afFectionately. 

''  Now,  dear  father,  mother,  and  sister,"  he  resumed,  "  TVL  in- 
troduce my  intended  wife,  Miss  Flossy  Carrolton.  Take  her  to 
your  hearts ;  she  is  worthy  of  all  your  love.  And  now,  dear  Flossy, 
bid  adieu  to  Vere  Saye,  for  you  will  never  see  him  more  " — at  tlds 
Flossy  looked  dreadfully  alarmed — ''but  in  his  place  you'll  find 
quite  as  clever  a  fellow  in  Charles  Gale.  Vere  Saye  had  neither 
father,  mother,  nor  sister  ;  Charles  Gale  has  alL  Love  them,  dear 
Flossy,  for  their  home  will  be  your  home  for  a  long  time — ^if  you 
will  consent  to  marry  a  convict.  We  must  all  live  together,  and 
try  and  make  these  old  people  so  happy  that  they  will  forget  the 
long  martyrdom  they  have  suffered." 

The  African  traveler  fell  in  love  with  Flossy  at  first  sight,  and 
so  did  Agnes.  Flossy  was  beside  herself  with  joy,  and  wondered 
how  she  had  lived  all  these  years  without  her  newly  found  friends. 

"  Charles,"  said  his  father,  "  you  are  too  lucky  for  your  luck 
to  last ;  to  get  father,  mother,  sister^  and  brother  in  one  week  is 
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great  good  Inck ;  but  to  get,  besides,  Bucb  a  girl  as  Flossy  for  a  wife 
is  the  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  I  ever  heard  of.  Take  her  to 
Africa,  my  boy,  and  they  will  make  you  and  her  king  and  queen  of 
the  whole  country.  They  would  seat  her  in  a  chariot  of  crocodile's 
hide,  drawn  by  six  rhinoceroses,  with  ten  out-riders  on  camelo- 
pards.    That's  an  honor  no  European  monarch  enjoys.'' 

'^  Or  wants  to/'  said  his  son,  laughing. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  that  reigned  at 
Holmes's  farm  at  this  moment.  Flossy  and  Mary  were  neyer  apart ; 
they  were  enchanted  with  each  other.  Neither  of  them  had  oyer 
had  a  friend  before  of  whom  they  could  make  a  confidant,  and  no 
girl  can  be  happy  who  has  not  a  confidant,  especially  if  she  is  in  love. 

Charles  complained  thafc  Flossy  was  taken  from  him  altogether, 
and  said  to  her,  ''  Flossy,  you  had  better  marry  Mary  at  once." 

**  Oh,  you  great  spoiled  boy  I "  said  Flossy,  **  I  can't  recognize 
a  man  with  so  many  names.  You  are  not  the  same  old  fellow  to 
whom  I  became  engaged  at  Hawks'  Boost,  and  therefore  you  will 
have  to  go  through  with  that  ceremony  again." 

'^  I  am  willing  to  go  through  with  it  any  number  of  times,"  re* 
plied  Charles,  ''  but  Mary  must  let  me  haye  you  sometimes,  or  I 
shall  inyite  a  Mr.  Harry  Somebody  down  here,  and  you  will  see 
then  whom  she  will  cuddle  up  to." 

The  captain  of  the  sloop  came  for  orders.  He  was  to  return  to 
New  York  that  eyening  to  bring  down  the  men  again  in  case  they 
should  be  wanted. 

" I  want  to  send  a  letter  by  you,"  said  Charles,  "to  be  deliyered 
into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  police."    The  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  Wonders  will  neyer  cease.  In  Mungo  Park, 
the  African  trayeler  of  whom  I  told  you,  I  haye  found  my  father, 
who  was  wrecked  in  the  ship  Fame.  In  time  I  will  redeem  my 
brother  James  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  we  shall  all  sit  down 
together  as  a  happy  family.        Yours, 

"  Allan  Daeb." 

^'  Ah ! "  said  the  chief,  on  reading  the  letter,  "  I  knew  Dare 
would  find  something,  but  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world 
was  his  fother,  who  has  been  oyer  twenty  years  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic" 

It  was  astonishing  how  James  Oale  progressed,  during  the  next 
ten  days.  He  kept  close  to  his  wife's  side,  and,  if  tempted  to  a 
walk,  would  shake  his  head  and  say,  "  No,  no,  not  unless  Agnes 
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goes  with  me.  I  shall  never  leave  her  again  as  long  as  I  live.  We 
have  twenty-two  years  of  lost  time  to  make  up^  and  probably  less 
than  twenty  years  to  do  it  in."  * 

At  the  end  of  his  son's  leare^  when  told  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  to  the  city  to  secure  some  property,  he  replied, 
^*  No,  never,  unless  Agnes  goes  with  me.  I  want  no  property ;  all 
I  owned  in  Africa  was  a  couple  of  clam-shells  with  King  Tom  Tom's 
autograph  on  them,  and  they  carried  me  twenty  thousand  miles 
over  that  blessed  country,  most  of  the  distance  on  the  back  of  a 
rhinoceros.'* 

When  told  that  Agnes  would  accompany  him,  the  old  man 
agreed  reluctantly  to  the  proposition.  '^  What  nonsense  is  this," 
he  said,  ^'  to  be  owning  property  I  Tou  don't  know  how  happy  you 
are  without  it.  Then,  if  I  go  to  the  city,  the  people  will  stare  at 
me  and  take  me  for  an  orang-outang.  When  I  was  at  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  a  scoundrel  actually  made  a  proposition  to  exhibit  me 
in  England  as  a  real  specimen,  and  I  had  to  go  on  board  ship  at 
night  to  avoid  the  crowd.  I  knew,"  he  said,  *^  that  all  the  boys 
would  be  at  his  heels  hooting  after  me."  But  when  assured  by 
his  son  that  he  would  ride  from  the  wharf  direct  to  his  house  in  a 
close  carriage,  and  then  back  to  the  wharf  again,  where  he  would 
embark  for  Holmes's  farm,  the  old  man  consented  to  go,  but  said 
he  must  trim  his  hair  and  beard.  To  this  Charles  objected,  for 
reasons  which  he  would  not  then  state. 

Charles  Gale  considered  that  he  had  now  perfected  his  chain  of 
evidence  against  Morton,  especially  as  Chic  had  succeeded  in  fixing 
on  Morton  the  ownership  of  the  portmanteau. 

He  had  a  theory  of  his  own  who  this  Morton  really  was,  but  had 
never  hinted  it  to  any  one.  He  felt  great  repugnance  to  the  idea, 
and  determined  to  try  every  measure  possible  before  resorting  to 
the  one  that  would  be  conclusive. 

Everything  was  in  train,  and  Charles  had  obtained  an  order  of 
arrest  from  the  chief  of  police  in  case  the  proofs  against  Morton 
were  sufficient  to  connect  him  with  the  villainy  laid  to  his  charge ; 
'^for,"  said  the  chief,  ''to  fail  in  such  a  charge  against  a  man  of 
Morton's  standing  would  ruin  us  alL 

On  the  appointed  day  the  whole  family.  Flossy  included,  started 
early  in  the  morning  for  the  city  in  the  doop,  and,  arriving  there 
before  noon,  drove  direct  to  Charles's  house,  where  the  chief  of  police 
waited  to  receive  them. 

After  introducing  his  family  to  the  chief,  Charles  dressed  him- 
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self  for  the  last  time  as  Yere  Saye,  and  then  took  a  carriage,  accom- 
panied by  a  policeman,  and  proceeded  to  Morton's  bank.  He  di- 
rected the  policeman  to  follow  him  into  the  bank  when  he  saw 
Morton  and  himself  go  into  the  back  room,  and  to  stand  ready  for 
a  call. 

When  Yere  Saye  entered  the  bank  he  was  shown  to  Morton's 
priyate  ofBce,  and  found  the  distinguished  financier  examining 
some  accounts  at  a  table.  He  arose  and  met  his  visitor  with  bland 
courte-sy,  inviting  him  to  sit  down. 

"  No,"  said  Yere  Saye,  "  I  will  not  detain  you  more  than  five 
minutes,  and,  as  I  do  not  want  to  be  interrupted,  will  request  you 
to  lock  the  door." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  banker,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

"  To  come  straight  to  the  point,"  said  Yere  Saye,  "  do  you  rec- 
ognize this  article  ?  "  laying  on  the  table,  as  he  spoke,  the  iron  bar 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  fire. 

Not  a  muscle  of  Morton's  face  moved,  nor  did  his  color  change 
as  he  replied,  calmly,  '^I  never  saw  it  before.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 

''Because  it  has  been  traced  home  to  you.  It  was  found  at  the 
Holmes  farm-house  in  New  Jersey,  where  you  placed  Mrs.  Gale  and 
her  daughter  for  the  purpose  of  making  way  with  them.  You 
were  seen  to  run  from  the  building  after  setting  fire  to  the  house, 
leaving  this  iron  bar  behind  you,  with  which  you  had  murdered 
the  cook.  You  dropped  a  portmanteau  in  your  flight,  and  have 
the  mark  of  a  wound  on  your  person,  given  while  you  were  escaping. 
I  can  prove  that  you  left  here  on  a  certain  afternoon,  in  the  steamer 
Little  Joke,  for  Shrewsbury  Biver,  landed  at  a  certain  point,  and 
afterward  returned  in  the  steamer  to  this  city." 

Mr.  Morton  gazed  at  his  visitor  in  astonishment.  "Mr.  Yere 
Saye,"  he  exclaimed,  "are  you  mad  to  utter  such  nonsense?  Do 
you  know  the  penalty  of  such  trifling  ?  I  am  not  able  to  throw 
you  out  of  the  window,  but  I  will  turn  you  over  to  the  police,"  and 
he  moved  toward  the  door. 

Yere  Saye  put  his  hand  on  the  banker's  shoulder  and  held  him 
as  if  in  a  vise.  "  Wait  a  moment,  and  listen  to  what  I  have  fur- 
ther to  say.  I  have  the  letter  you  wrote  twenty  years  ago  to  Agnes 
Crale  from  Albany,  threatening  her  lifb  in  case  she  did  not  leave 
Manchester  and  change  her  name.  Here  is  the  sleeve-button  you 
dropped  the  night  you  set  flre  to  Gale  House.  I  have  eight  letters 
from  James  Gale,  speaking  of  certain  moneys  sent  to  his  brother 
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Charles.  You  are  supposed  to  haye  built  your  fortune  on  that 
money,  whioh  you  embezzled.  Here  is  a  letter  of  instruction  giren 
to  Edgar  Lane  the  night  he  was  murdered,  and  two  forged  letters 
of  introdnction.  I  can  prove  by  your  own  serrant  that  you  sent 
him  to  purchase  a  tin  can  full  of  turpentine,  the  tin  being  after- 
ward found  in  the  portmanteau  you  dropped  in  your  flight." 

''And  you  expect  to 'make  the  world  belieye  such  stuff  ?"  coolly 
inquired  Morton.  ''I  can  send  you  to  the  penitentiary  for  this 
cowardly  attempt  at  blackmailing.  I  never  knew  any  person  named 
Gale  in  my  life.  I  never  was  in  Manchester,  and  don't  know  where 
the  place  is.  I  never  was  in  Shrewsbury  Biver,  and  know  nothing 
of  the  circumstances  you  pretend  to  relate.  But  why  make  expla- 
nations to  a  madman  P    Go,  before  I  punish  you  as  you  deserve." 

"  Sit  down  and  listen  to  me,"  said  Vere  Saye. 

''  I  will  sit  down,"  replied  Morton,  ''  because  I  find  myself  in 
the  power  of  a  lunatic  ;  but  remember,  I  will  deal  out  to  you  the 
full  extent  of  the  law  for  this  outrage,  if  it  costs  me  a  million." 

"Perhaps  you  haven't  the  million  to  do  it  with." 

For  the  first  time  Morton  winced.  He  thought  to  himself, 
"  This  man  must  stand  on  high  ground  to  be  so  positive,  but  his 
evidence  will  not  amount  to  anything.  I  am  prepared  to  dispose  of 
it  alL" 

As  Morton  sat  in  his  chair  he  slipped  his  hand  under  the  table, 
and  suddenly  taking  a  pistol  from  a  drawer,  pointed  it  at  Vere 
Saye's  heart  and  fired.  The  bullet  struck  Vere  Saye  in  the  breast, 
and  fell  harmless  to  the  floor. 

"  Murderer  I"  exclaimed  Vere  Saye ;  "do  you  suppose  I  would 
come  into  the  presence  of  such  a  villain  as  you  are  unprepared  ?  I 
arrest  you  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanoref,  and  should  you  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  authority  of  the  law,  I  will  shoot  you  down  like 
a  dog.    There  is  my  warrant  for  your  arrest" 

"  Do  you  imagine,"  said  Morton,  quite  as  cool  as  his  opponent, 
"  that  I  would  hold  any  terms  with  a  scoundrel  such  as  you — who, 
under  the  guise  of  a  gentleman,  with  forged  letters  of  introdaction, 
sneaked  into  my  house  and  played  the  eavesdropper,  who,  according 
to  his  own  account,  stole  private  papers  at  midnight  when  the 
family  were  asleep,  and  who  waylaid  and  murdered  my  secretaiy  in 
order  to  procure  the  papers  he  carried  ?" 

The  noise  of  the  pistol-shot  had  alarmed  the  clerks  in  the  bank, 
who  hurried  to  the  office-door.  Vere  Saye  rose,  unlocked  the  door, 
and  carelessly  seated  himself  at  the  table.    When  the  clerks  mshed 
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in  and  saw  Morton  and  Vere  Saye  sitting  quietly  together^  they  at- 
tempted to  withdraw. 

"  Stop  I "  said  Morton ;  "  you  know  my  orders  were  for  you  not 
to  enter  my  ofGice  under  any  circumstances,  unless  called  by  bell, 
on  pain  of  discharge..  Tell  the  cashier  to  pay  you  off,  and  be- 
gone.'* 

"  That  shows  your  heart  better  than  anything  else/*  said  Vere 
Saye.  "Even  the  sympathy  these  young  men  showed  for  your 
safety  has  been  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  and  you  turn  them  into  the 
street  as  if  they  were  dogs.'' 

'*  That  is  my  affair,"  said  Morton ;  "  but  don't  try  to  evade  the 
charge  of  murder  I  shall  bring  home  to  you  before  I  have  done  with 
you." 

"  It  does  look  like  it,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "  does  it  not  ?  But,  un- 
fortunately, I  have  evidence  in  my  possession  that  will  rebut  any- 
thing you  say.  Edgar  Lane  was  your  daughter's  husband ;  it  is 
probable  she  was  a  party  to  his  murder,  in  order  that  she  might 
marry  Conrad,  to  whom  she  had  become  aflSanced." 

Morton  for  the  first  time  became  excited,  and  jumped  from  his 
seat  with  flashing  eyes.  "The  scoundrel  I  Louise  would  have 
been  right  to  murder  him,  who  enticed  her  to  such  a  mSsalliance  I " 

"  Murder  is  evidently  a  trifling  aflhir  in  your  eyes,"  said  Vere 
Saye  ;  "  you  would  kill  any  one  who  stood  in  the  way  of  your  am- 
bition." 

"  I  may  confess  that  much  to  you,"  said  Morton,  "  since  yoq 
can't  use  it  as  evidence.  No  one  would  believe  you  then  ;  no  one 
would  believe  you  now.  Yet  I  want  no  complications.  How  much 
do  you  want  to  induce  you  to  give  up  to  me  the  forged  evidence  in 
your  possession  ?  It  would  be  troublesome  to  be  brought  before  a 
court,  and  I  might  as  well  pay  you  as  pay  the  jury ;  so  name  your 
price." 

"In  less  than  twenty-four  hours,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "I  shall 
strip  you  so  completely  of  your  fortune  that  you  will  have  nothing 
left  to  bribe  anybody  with." 

"Ah,"  said  Morton,  coolly,  "  is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?  Ton  don't 
know  all  my  means,  evidently ;  you  are  wise  in  your  own  conceit." 

"  I  know  every  cent  you  own,"  said  Vere  Saye ;  "  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  Bank  of  England  stock,  and  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Ireland.    Yon  evidently  intend  to  emigrate." 

"  Great  Heaven  I "  exclaimed  Morton,  "  is  there  no  matter  of 
mine  that  you  have  not  been  prying  into  P  " 
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"  None ;  and  I  intend  to  strip  you  of  erery  cent  in  the  world. 
It  will  depend  on  my  liberality  whether  your  family  have  enough 
left  to  buy  a  meal." 

^^  Bah  1  do  you  take  me  for  a  child  ?  You  can  neyer  proTe  any- 
thing against  me^  no  matter  what  papers  you  cook  up.  As  to  your 
buttons,  bludgeons,  and  portmanteaus,  I  attach  no  importance  to 
them  whateyer." 

''  Look  at  this  extract  from  Bullion  &  Co.'s  books/'  said  Yere 
Saye  :  *^  *  Pair  gold  sleeve-buttons  sold  Charles  Morton,  December 
6,  18—,  $30;  are  replaced  December  9,  18 — .'" 

"  You  do  your  dirty  work  thoroughly,"  sneered  Morton. 

"You  must  meet  fire  with  fire," replied  Vere  Saye.  "Now, 
sir,  I  want  to  hare  as  little  publicity  in  this  matter  as  possible. 
What  I  learned  while  roceiying  your  hospitality  was  entirely  acci- 
dental.   I  reyere  your  wife,  and  would  saye  her  any  suffering." 

"  Name  your  price  then." 

''  My  price  is  every  cent  you  have  made  out  of  the  Gale  estate, 
or  I  will  part  you  from  your  wife  for  ever." 

With  one  spring  Morton's  hands  were  at  Yere  Saye's  throat,  but 
his  wrists  were  caught  in  the  young  man's  powerful  hands,  and  the 
banker  sank  back  again  in  his  chair. 

'^  Your  love  for  your  wife,  one  virtue  amid  a  thousand  crimes, 
may  save  your  neck,"  said  Vere  Saye ;  *'  but,  so  help  me  God,  if 
you  refuse  to  make  instant  restitution  of  all  you  have  stolen  from 
the  Gale  estate  I  will  part  you  from  the  woman  you  hold  most 
dear." 

Gold  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  Morton's  forehead.  "  Better 
kill  me  at  once,"  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice.  ''To  part  from  me 
would  kill  her ;  it  would  send  me  to  the  mad-house  to  part  with 
her.  But  you  have  no  proof ;  you  are  playing  upon  my  fears,  and 
I,  knowing  how  the  world  is  given  to  scandal  against  those  who 
have  made  their  mark,  and  how  prone  people  are  to  try  and  pull 
down  their  bettors,  lost  my  head.  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  show 
my  weakness,  and  let  you  get  the  better  of  me.  You  have  no  proof 
that  I  care  for,  and  I  defy  you." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Vere  Saye,  "you  will  have  to  accompany 
me  on  this  warranL  For  your  family's  sake  I  will  still  leave  a  door 
open  to  you,  and  it  depends  upon  yourself  whether  the  world  ever 
knows  of  this.  You  will  have  to  be  my  guest  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
you  may  change  your  mind  after  you  have  had  a  little  time  for  re- 
flection.   Write  a  note  and  say  to  Mrs.  Morton  that  business  calls 
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jon  away ;  then  come  with  me  to  my  house  as  if  nothing  were  the 
matter." 

'^  Is  your  honse  the  jail  ?  "  asked  Morton,  scornfully. 

**  Ko,  it  is  my  priyate  residence.  Let  me  advise  you  to  lay  aside 
this  hectoring  tone,  which  ill  becomes  you  in  your  present  position* 
In  an  hour  you  will  be  satisfied  that  I  mean  to  be  lenient  to  you, 
for  the  sake  of  your  wife.*' 

''Bosh  I"  exdaimed  Morton;  ''I  will  beat  you  yet  I  was  a 
fool  to  let  you  see  my  weak  spot.''  And  he  preceded  Yere  Saye  into 
the  carriage,  which  waited  at  the  door. 

Neither  spoke  on  the  way,  and,  when  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  door,  they  alighted  and  entered  the  house.  Passing  the  front- 
room  door,  merry  voices  and  female  laughter  were  heard,  and  in 
the  intervaJs  the  voice  of  a  man  relating  some  story. 

Morton  paused  for  a  moment  at  hearing  the  man's  voice,  and 
shuddered.  It  reminded  him  of  a  voice  he  had  not  heard  for  many 
years,  but  he  followed  Yere  Saye  along  the  passage,  and  they  entered 
the  room  beyond. 

"  Take  a  seat,"  said  Yere  Saye.  "  There  are  refreshments  on 
the  side-board."  Morton  helped  himself  to  brandy,  and  then  sat 
down. 

At  this  moment  the  man's  voice  was  again  heard  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  recounting  some  anecdote  amid  peals  of  laughter,  in  which 
he  himself  joined. 

"What  farce  is  this?"  said  Morton,  angrily.  "What  does  it 
mean?" 

"  It  simply  means,"  said  Yere  Saye,  "  that  my  femily  are  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  most  innocent  manner.  As  you  will  be  my  guest 
for  a  day  or  two,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  introducing  them  to  you." 

"  As  I  suppose  my  wishes  are  not  to  be  consulted,  let  us  have  it 
over,  though  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  be  alone." 

"  That  is  not  possible  under  existing  circumstances.  They  await 
your  coming." 

"They  expect  me,  you  say?  Why  upon  earth  should  your 
family  expect  me  ?  " 

Yere  Saye  opened  the  door  leading  into  the  next  apartment,  and 
the  laughter  ceased.  "  Gome  in,  friends,"  he  said,  "  and  let  me 
introduce  you  to  Mr.  Morton ! " 

The  African  traveler  entered  first,  with  outstretched  hand,  but 

stopped  suddenly,  exclaiming,  "Is  this  the  spirit  of  Oharles  Gale 

come  from  the  grave,  or  do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?  " 

45 
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Ab  for  Morton,  his  courage  quite  deserted  Um ;  he  turned  pale;, 
and  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  saye  himself  from  falling. 

''  Take  them  away  I  take  them  away  I "  he  cried.  ^\  I  giye  up 
everything ;  spare  me  further  punishment.''  Then  he  fell  aensele^ 
to  the  floor. 

All  rushed  to  help  the  prostrate  man  except  Allan,  who  stood 
calmly  looking  on.  James  Qale  poured  some  brandy  down  Mor- 
ton's throat,  saying, ''  Charles,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Who  is 
this  fac-simile  of  my  brother  whom  you  call  Morton  f  He  seems 
to  be  dying." 

**  No  danger  of  that,  father,"  said  the  son ;  '^  he  is  too  wicked 
to  die.  This,  sir,  is  your  brother,  Charles  Gale,  to  whom  you  sent 
sixty  thousand  dollars  from  China.  He  nerer  let  any  one  know 
that  he  had  the  money,  gaye  out  that  he  was  going  to  China  to 
settle  your  affairs,  and  engaged  passage  in  the  bark  Nimrod  without 
the  least  intention  of  sailing  in  her ;  went  to  Albany  and  changed 
his  name  to  Morton,  persuading  his  wife  that  it  was  necessBry  for 
him  to  do  so  to  inherit  some  money,  which  accounted  to  her  for 
his  wealth.  This  is  the  man  who  wroto  threatening  letters  to 
my  mother,  and  finally  burned  her  dwelling  on  a  cold  winter's 
night. 

'^  He  has  pursued  her  ever  since,  in  order  to  take  her  life.  He 
placed  her  and  Mary  at  Holmes's  farm,  and,  when  opportunity 
offered,  fastened  them  up  in  the  house  and  set  fire  to  it.  I  haye 
brought  your  brother  here  to  expose  him,  and  make  him  restore 
what  he  has  stolen.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  haye  any  mercy  on 
such  a  wreteh  as  this  ?  " 

''No,  Charles,"  answered  his  father,  ''but  your  mo&erand  I 
can  f orgiye  him,  and  I  am  sure  Mary  will  for  the  sake  of  one  she 
loyes.  We  are  all  so  happy  now ;  do  not  let  anything  disturb  it 
I  once  loyed  him  dearly,  and  still  haye  an  affection  for  him.  Let 
him  keep  his  wealth  for  which  he  has  labored  so  hard.  I  haye  my 
two  clam-shells  that  Eling  Tom  Tom  gaye  me,  and  I  haye  neyer 
wanted  for  money  all  the  twenty  odd  years  of  my  wandering." 

"But  your  two  clam-shells  will  not  answer  in  this  oountiy. 
We  need  hard  money  in  this  benighted  region  to  pay  for  board  and 
lodging." 

"  Then  why  not  all  of  us  go  to  that  blessed  land  of  Africa?  I 
can  always  make  a  liying  there  as  Queen  Tom  Tom's  crocodile- 
keeper  ;  it's  a  most  fascinating  occupation." 

Agnes  whispered  to  her  husband>  "  James,  that  is  right ;  leaTS 
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yonr  brother  what  he  has,  and  forgive  him.    Poor  fellow  I  see  how 
he  suffers." 

Morton  had  soon  recoyered  his  senses,  and,  lying  with  closed 
eyes,  heard  all  that  was  said.  At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  his 
pallid  face  qniyering  in  every  mnsole,  while  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks — the  first  tears  of  repentance  he  had  ever  shed.  He  clasped 
his  brother's  hand.  "  I  will  give  up  all,"  he  said ;  "  I  won't  keep 
a  cent.  It  is  all  yonrs.  I  wonld  not  lose  my  wife's  love  for  all  that 
I  have  endangered  my  soul  for.  I  trust  Ood  may  f oigive  me.  You 
will  hate  me,  and  I  deserve  it." 

The  devil  I  we  won't  love  yon  I "  exclaimed  the  African  traveler, 
when  you  have  worked  so  hard  for  me  all  the  time  I  was  away. 
Why,  in  that  blessed  land  of  Africa  everybody  forgives  everybody. 
Why,  King  Tom  Tom  fought  another  king  for  sixteen  years,  and 
finally  chopped  his  head  off  in  battle.  Then  he  paid  him  the  high- 
est honors,  invited  fifty  kings  to  dinner,  and  served  up  the  dead 
king  and  ate  him.  Of  course  well  forgive  yon.  Do  you  think 
I  forget  how  we  loved  each  other  as  boys  ?  Come,  cheer  up,  and 
let  ns  go  and  see  Mary ;  we  haven't  met  for  a  long  time."  Poor 
James  I  his  mental  powers  had  suffered  in  the  many  years  of  priva- 
tion and  sorrow  he  had  experienced,  and  Ctod  had  mercifully  light- 
ened his  pain  by  making  him  see  things  through  a  cheerful  medium. 

Agnes  felt  proud  of  her  husband  as  he  expressed  these  Ohristian 
sentiments,  though  she  did  not  quite  understand  his  enthusiastio 
admiration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Oentral  Africa. 

'*  Dear  father  and  mother,"  said  Charles  Gale  the  younger,  "  I 
am  sure  that  my  uncle,  Mr.  Charles  Oale,  will  agree  with  me  that 
I  am  the  proper  person  to  settle  this  matter  and  do  justice  to  alL 
Tlie  world  is  never  charitable  when  it  finds  a  fiaw  in  the  family  re- 
lations, and  relatives  should  never  publish  their  difSculties.  Mr. 
Oale  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  I  have  been  generous  toward 
him  in  all  this  matter." 

"  You  have  been  merciful  in  not  exposing  me  to  the  world,"  said 
his  uncle.  "  All  my  troubles  arose  from  my  first  fault— yielding  to 
the  temptation  to  use  that  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  first  step 
taken,  progress  on  the  downward  road  became  easy,  and  the  fear  of 
detection  led  me  from  one  crime  to  another.  All  I  ask  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  exposure ;  let  me  be  able  to  teU  my  wife  that  I  have 
fulfilled  my  promise  to  her  and  given  up  everjrthing  to  the  heirs. 
To  lose  her  love  would  be  to  drive  me  mad ;  the  fear  of  doing 
fK>  has  tempted  me  to  more  crime.    I  have  gone  on  getting  more 
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and  more  entangled,  and  the  most  fortunate  tiling,  brother  James, 
is  that  yonr  son  has  brought  matters  to  a  culmination  without  de^ 
stroying  the  happiness  of  one  as  pure  as  his  own  mother.  She  neyer 
erred  but  onoe — ^that  was  when  she  consented  I  should  change  my 
name  in  order  to  inherit  money.  I  insist  on  making  restitution  i^ 
once ;  then  I  can  go  home  and  take  my  wife  in  my  arms  with  a 
feeling  I  haye  been  a  stranger  to  for  many  years.'' 

**  Anticipating  the  result  of  this  meeting,''  said  Charles  Gtale 
the  younger,  '^I  have  drawn  up  the  necessary  papers,  and  will  call 
in  my  friend,  the  chief  of  police,  who  is  discretion  itself,  as  a  wit- 
ness. A  friend  of  mine,  Allan  Dare,  whose  name  is  on  the  secret 
books  of  the  police,  will  be  the  other  witness,  so  that  it  will  all  be 
as  it  were  in  the  family,  and  no  one  will  eyer  know  of  this  transac- 
tion. I  haye  also  conyeyances  made  out  for  all  bank  property  and 
moneys  now  in  bank,  and  for  the  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New 
York — ^forty  lots  yalued  at  fiye  hundred  thousand  dollars;  four 
stores  on  Broadway,  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollar? ; 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bank ;  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
Ferry  stock;  fiye  hxmdred  thousand  dollars  in  British  three  per 
cents,  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  Irish  lands ;  in  all,  two  mill- 
ion four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars." 

"  Well,  Brother  Charles,"  said  the  trayeler,  *'that  is  what  I  caD 
doing  weU  with  the  money  I  sent  you,  and  it  all  comes  from  the 
ten  thousand  dollars  I  inyested  in  opium  in  China.  It  looks  more 
like  the  way  things  are  done  in  that  blessed  land  of  Africa  than 
anything  I  haye  seen  yet." 

Charles  Oale  went  out  to  call  the  chief  of  police,  to  whom  he 
said,  '^I  haye  found  my  uncle,  Charles  Gale,  who  was  lost  in  the 
Nimrod." 

''You  will  find  all  your  ancestors  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate," 
said  the  chief. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  all  the  papers  were  signed, 
sealed,  and  deliyered,  and,  when  they  were  once  more  alone,  Charles 
Oale,  senior,  remarked,  ''  I  am  now  a  pauper,  but  happier  than  I 
was  with  all  my  wealth.  Now,  brother  James,  will  you  take  my 
hand  ?" 

*'Take  your  hand  I"  said  James ;  "why  shouldn't  I,  after  all 
you  haye  done  for  us  ?  Here  it  is,"  and  he  almost  shook  his  broth- 
er's arm  off.  "  And,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "  you  are  not  a  pauper  by 
a  good  deal.  If  I  had  my  way  you  should  keep  all  the  property ; 
that's  the  way  they  do  things  in  Africa.    When  I  left  that  happy 
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oonntry  Queen  Tom  Tom  gave  me  eyerythiiig  she  liad,  inclading 
her  royal  night-cap  worked  with  her  own  royal  hands." 

Then  Charles  Oale,  senior,  begged  Agnes's  forgiyeness,  which 
was  freely  accorded.  ^^I  can  bear  no  malice  after  coming  into 
possession  of  so  much  joy/'  she  said.  ''I  yalne  yery  little  the 
money  yon  say  is  onrs,  and,  as  far  as  James  and  I  are  concerned, 
yon  should  keep  it,  but  my  son  Gharles  thinks  that  would  not  be 
right'' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  trayeler,  "  the  Ferry  stock  will  be  made  oyer  to 

your  youngest  daughter.  Brother  Gharles,  and  one  hundred  and 

fifty  thousand  dollars  is  to  go  to  Mary  when  she  marries  your  son." 

**  Stop,  father,"  interrupted  Gharles,  ''that  is  all  entre  nous — 

don't  say  any  more." 

''  I  only  wanted  to  giye  him  an  idea  of  how  we  do  things  in 
Africa,"  said  the  trayeler.     "  Why,  King  Tom  Tom—" 

''  Neyer  mind  the  king,  darling,"  said  Agnes,  taking  her  hus- 
band's hand,  ''  you  shall  tell  us  all  about  Africa  some  other  time," 
and  she  led  the  trayeler  into  the  adjoining  room,  seated  him  on  the 
sofa,  and,  taking  his  face  between  her  hands,  kissed  him  affection- 
ately.   Two  loyers  just  united  were  neyer  more  happy. 

Agnes  felt  that  her  husband  would  be  more  or  less  dependent 
on  her  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  for,  though  at  times  he  seemed  sensi- 
ble enough,  it  was  plain.that  his  sufferings  had  weakened  his  mind. 
After  Gharles  Qale,  senior,  had  taken  his  departure,  Agnes  de- 
clared that*  she  must  not  lose  an  hour  without  seeing  her  sister 
Mary.  ''  Here,"  she  said,  ''is  one  paper  relating  to  the  fiye  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  the  other  to  the  Irish  property,  that  I 
am  going  to  take  with  me;  and  Angeline's  Ferry  stock,  which 
Mary  shall  giye  to  her.  I  know  Gharles  will  let  me  do  with  it  as  I 
please." 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  Gharles,  "  the  object  of  my  life  is  to  make 
you  happy,  and  your  sister  is  too  much  like  you  in  all  things  to 
deny  her  anything ;  besides,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  God,  after 
aQ  the  blessings  he  has  conferred  on  us,  to  be  ungenerous  to  those 
who  treated  Mary  so  kindly." 

"Excellent  African  sentiments  I"  exclaimed  the  trayeler.  "I 
am  sure  I  heard  King  T — "  but  Agnes  put  her  hand  on  his  mouth, 
and  the  sentence  remained  unfinished. 

Gharles  ordered  two  carriages,  and,  diyiding  the  party  so  that 
he  could  haye  Flossy  to  himself,  they  started  for  the  Morton  resi- 
dence.   Before  they  left  the  house  Gharles  Oale  wrote  the  names 
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of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Qule,  Mr.  Charles  Gale  2d,  Miss  Maiy 
Gale,  and  Miss  Oarrolton  on  separate  cards.  They  discussed  among 
themselyes  what  wonld  be  the  best  plan  of  breaking  to  lAary  the 
news  that  Agnes  and  her  husband  and  daughter  were  still  in  exist- 
ence. They  concluded  that  the  proper  way  would  be  to  send  up 
their  names  at  once,  and  the  excitement  would  soonest  be  oyer. 

When  they  rang  the  bell  the  servant  informed  them  that  Mrs. 
Morton  could  see  no  yisitors.  ''  Take  these  cards  up,"  said  Charles, 
"and  see  if  she  will  not  receiye  us." 

Mrs.  Morton  and  AngeUne  sat  together  in  the  boudoir,  the  for- 
mer rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  as  was  her  usual  habit  of  late.  She 
did  nothing  now  but  sit  with  her  hands  before  her,  absoibed  in 
thought,  at  times  with  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

Mrs.  Morton  was  greatly  changed  from  the  young-looking  and 
handsome  woman  we  met  at  the  Vandeusen  ball  only  a  few  months 
ago.  She  was  pale  as  death,  her  hair  had  turned  nearly  white,  her 
eyes  were  dimned  with  weeping,  and  ten  or  fifteen  years  had  appai- 
ently  been  added  to  her  age.  She  looked  like  one  on  the  rapid 
road  to  the  graye. 

Angeline  was  also  greatly  altered,  and  suffered  for  want  of  air 
and  exercise — so  necessary  for  young  people.  She  was  no  longer  a 
child,  but  had  become  a  thoughtful  woman.  • 

When  the  servant  knocked  at  the  dpor,  both  mother  and 
daughter  started  with  surprise.  It  was  seldom  that  any  one  called, 
and  the  servants  were  told  to  inform  those  that  did  that  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton was  unable  to  see  visitors. 

The  waiter  entered  and  said,  ''  The  party  would  send  up  their 
cards,  mum,  and  wouldn't  take  No  for  an  answer." 

Angeline  glanced  at  the  cards  and  said,  "  People  we  don't  know, 
mamma — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gale,  Miss  Mary  Gtele,  Mr.  Charles 
Ghde,  and— K>h  I  why,  here's  dear  Flossy  Carrolton.  Who  can  these 
people  be  that  are  with  her  P  " 

Mrs.  Morton  was  silent,  and  Angeline,  looking  up,  saw  her 
gasping  for  breath.  Angeline  ran  to  her  mother,  and  in  a  moment 
she  regained  her  speech.  ''  Oh,  what  a  cruel  hoax ! "  she  exdaimed, 
while  she  sobbed  aloud. 

'^  Tell  them  Mrs.  Morton  can  not  see  them,"  said  Angeline  to 
the  servant. 

'^  No,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  ^^  I  will  see  who  it  is  that  daree  to 
trifle  with  my  feelings.  Come  with  me,  Angeline,"  and  she  pro- 
ceeded down-stairs. 
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When  Mrs.  ICorton  and  her  daughter  entered  the  parlor  the 
yiffltors  were  standing  before  her  portrait^  by  Snily,  in  which  she 
was  represented  as  dad  in  a  rioh  maroon  yelyet^  with  lace  collar 
and  cnffs.  The  picture  represented  a  person  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health  and  happiness.  There  was  a  quiet  in  that  smiling  face  which 
spoke  of  life  without  care,  abundant  wealth,  and  troops  of  friends. 
She  looked  like  a  queen,  and  as  the  crowd  that  was  wont  to  fill 
her  saloons  passed  by  that  picture,  they  would  say,  ^'  There  is  one 
peison  at  least  who  wants  nothing  on  earth  to  make  her  happy." 

Agnes  stood  with  her  hands  held  out,  as  if  to  embrace  her  sister's 
picture.  '*  My  own  dear,  sweet  Mary,"  she  said ;  '^  the  same  dear 
sister  that  I  knew  so  many  years  ago,  so  little  changed,  while  I, 
with  my  pale  face  framed  in  snow-white  hair,  look  old  enough  to 
be  her  mother.  0  Mary  I  thank  God,  you  haye  escaped  the  sor- 
rows that  haye  fallen  to  the  lot  of  your  sister  Agnes.  She  will  not 
know  me  now,  I  look  so  old  and  changed." 

'^  You  are  changed,  Agnes,"  said  her  husband,  ''  but  to  my  eyes 
you  are  far  more  beautiful  than  that  picture  of  your  sister.  Her 
picture  reminds  me  of  Cleopatra.  Mary  looks  there  as  if  she  had 
neyer  known  misfortune,  while  your  sweet  face  looks  as  if  you  had 
experienced  sorrow  such  as  you  could  neyer  forget ;  but  tears  be- 
come you  more  than  the  diamonds  Mary  wears.  I  wouldn't  change 
with  Charles.  My  owji  sweet  Agnes  is  the  prettier.  Don't  you 
think  I  am  right,  Mary  ?" 

''  Aunt  is  yery  loyely,"  said  Mary.  ''  That  picture  does  not  giye 
you  an  adequate  idea  of  her.  She  treated  me  so  kindly  that  I  loye 
her  dearly." 

**  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  met,"  said  the  African  trayeler. 
''  Mary,  my  darling,  you  must  introduce  Mungo  Park  to  her ;  she 
won't  recognize  me  with  this  white  hair  and  beard.  Ah,  me  I  Africa 
is  a  bad  place  for  the  hair,  especially  where  a  man  has  been  a  daye, 
royal  physician,  crocodile-keeper,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  nayy,  treasurer,  prime  minister,  and  finally  king  when  Gumbo 
Chaff  died." 

^^  Neyer  mind  Gumbo  Chaff  just  now,"  said  Agnes,  kissing  him. 

Mrs.  Morton  had  entered  the  room  so  quietly  that  she  was  un- 
obseryed,  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  loyely  group.  Flossy  and  Mary 
stood  with  their  arms  around  each  other's  waists ;  Agnes  and  her 
husband  were  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  splendid-looking  man  whom 
die  had  known  at  Hawks'  Boost  as  Vere  Saye  stood  near  them. 

Was  she  dreaming,  or  was  this  another  world  into  which  she  had 
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been  suddenly  carried  to  bold  commnnion  witb  the  dead  ?  Sbe  put 
ber  finger  on  Angeline's  lips  to  bid  her  to  be  quiet,  and  there  she 
stood  listening  to  the  conyersation.  She  recognized  her  sister  at 
once.  When  she  saw  Agnes  kiss  her  husband,  she  said  to  herself, 
'<  That  is  James  Gale." 

Mrs.  Morton's  heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation ;  she  seemed  in- 
capable of  motion.  Suddenly  her  strength  returned,  and,  as  Agnes 
turned  around,  she  rushed  forward  and  clasped  her  in  her  armsL 
<<  Thank  Ood  I  thank  God  I "  she  exclaimed,  ''  the  dead  are  aliye 
again,  and  a  thousand  sorrows  are  lifted  from  my  heart." 

She  wept  and  laughed  by  turns,  and  seemed  as  if  she  could 
neyer  tire  embracing  her  sister,  who  warmly  returned  her  embrace. 
Then  she  took  Agnes's  face  between  her  hands,  and  looked  at  it 
keenly.  **  The  same  sweet  &ce,"  she  said ;  *^  only  prettier  than 
eyer  with  that  beautiful  hair." 

'^  Just  what  I  said,"  remarked  the  African  trayeler. 

Mrs.  Morton  had  seen  no  one  but  Agnes,  in  whom  all  her 
thoughts  were  for  the  moment  centered,  but,  at  the  sound  of  James's 
yoice,  she  turned  around  and  clasped  him  in  her  arms.  ^'O 
James  I "  she  exclaimed,  **  how  changed  I  yet  how  well  I  recognize 
you  I  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  haye  I  done  that  Grod 
should  giye  me  so  much  happiness  ?  "  and  she  wept  again. 

''  It  is  a  good  while  since  we  last  met,  Mary,"  said  James.  '^  Fm 
a  new  man  now ;  Fm  Mungo  Park,  the  great  African  trayeler,  and 
I'll  tell  you  all  my  adyentures  by  and  by ;  but  talk  to  Agnes ;  time 
enough  to  attend  to  me  when  you  haye  done  with  her." 

Mrs.  Morton  seemed  to  comprehend  the  condition  of  James's 
mind;  she  looked  at  him  pityingly,  and  then  inquiringly  at 
Agnes. 

'^  He  is  all  my  care  now,"  whispered  Agnes.  ''  God  has  mer- 
cifully lightened  his  sorrows.  James  is  innocent  as  a  child  in 
some  things,  yet  intelligent.  I  fear  I  loye  him  too  much ;  but  em- 
brace my  daughter  Mary,  dear  sister." 

Mrs.  Morton  took  Mary  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her  a  hundred 
times.  ^^  My  darling,"  she  exclaimed,  '^  I  felt  that  I  had  a  right 
to  loye  you  when  first  I  met  you  at  Hawks'  Boost.  Nature  spoke 
to  me  through  your  eyes,  which  are  those  of  your  mother,  and  the 
more  I  knew  you  the  more  I  loyed  you.  There  were  some  bright 
and  some  unhappy  days,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  neyer  could  be  unhappy 
again  now.  All  my  troubles  seem  to  haye  been  lifted  off  my  heart 
BO  strangely,  and  those  whom  I  loyed  best  on  earth  and  thought  to 
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• 

be  dead  are  alive  once  more.    It  aD  seems  like  a  dream  to  me^  and 
I  do  not  yet  understand  it." 

Then  she  turned  to  Flossy,  saying,  "  You,  dear  Flossy,  welcome 
to  my  arms,''  and  she  kissed  her  affectionately.  ^'I  loved  your 
sweet,  bright  nature  from  the  first.  If  it  had  been  given  me  to 
choose,  I  could  not  have  selected  to  meet  people  whom  I  so  much 
love  as  I  do  those  who  are  here  to-day.  Let  us  be  thankful  to  God 
for  all  his  blessings." 

As  to  Angeline,  she  had  almost  kissed  Mary  away.  ^'  My  dear 
old  chummy,"  she  said,  '^  I  thought  we  should  never  meet  again. 
I  have  never  smiled  since  you  left  me,  and,  but  for  dear  mamma, 
I  should  have  gone  into  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Cross."  And 
then  Flossy  came  in  for  a  share  of  her  kisses  and  love. 

''  This  must  be  a  pleasant  sight  to  you,  Mr.  Yere  Saye,  to  wit- 
ness the  happy  meeting  of  relatives  so  long  parted,"  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton. ''  I  do  not  understand  it  all  yet,  and  fear  that  I  will  wake 
and  find  it  a  dream." 

''It  will  soon  be  explained,  dear  aunt,"  said  Charles;  ''but 
have  you  not  a  word  for  your  little  nephew,  who  was  stolen  away 
80  many  years  ago  ?  " 

"Father  of  Heaven!"  she  exclaimed,  "more  surprises  and 
more  joys !  Will  wonders  never  cease  ?"  and  she  embraced  her 
nephew  affectionately.  "  I  shall  be  so  full  of  happiness  soon  that  I 
shall  have  no  room  for  more." 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  know,  Mary,  how  much  of  that  you  can  stand," 
said  James.  "I  had  many  sorrows  when  I  was  in  that  blessed 
country  Africa,  but  King  Tom  Tom — ^" 

"Yes,  darling,"  interrupted  Agnes,  "never  mind  that  now. 
Come,  here's  an  African  picture^ — '  The  Oasis  in  the  Desert ' ;  see  if 
you  recognize  it." 

They  all  sat  down  in  a  circle  with  hands  clasped,  and  there 
they  sat  and  talked  for  hours,  Mrs.  Morton,  by  questioning,  find- 
ing out  little  by  little  how  all  things  came  to  pass.  "  Oh  1 "  she 
exclaimed,  "  that  Charles  would  come  in — ^this  would  make  him  so 
blessed  I" 

"  We  have  seen  Charles,"  said  James,  "and  he  has  done  so  well 
by  us.  He  has  doubled  and  doubled  and  quadrupled  the  money  I 
sent  him  from  China,  and  has  laid  up  a  fortune  for  us  of  two  mill- 
ions three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  wanted  him  to  keep  it  aU 
for  himself,  but  he  won't  have  a  cent,  which  is  all  wrong  after  the 
hard  work  and  sacrifices  he  has  made.    He  thinks  he  is  a  pauper; 
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bat  he  don't  know  how  we  do  things  in  that  blessed  oonntry  Afri- 
ca.    King  Tom  Tom—" 

^*YeB,  darling/'  said  Agnes,  ^'bnt  yon  forget  abont  the 
deeds." 

**  Oh,  yes/'  he  replied,  '^  here  they  are,  Mary.  Three  deeds— one 
for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  English  three  per  cents, 
one  deed  for  the  Irish  estates,  and  a  oonveyanoe  for  the  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  Ferry  stock  for  Angeline.  There,  Mary,  I  return  them 
all  to  you  ;  you  take  charge  of  them.  Women  understand  those 
things  better  than  men.  I  intend  that  Agnes  shall  take  charge  of 
everything  I  own.    Queen  Tom  Tom — ^" 

''*  But  tell  Mary  about  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol* 
lars,"  said  Agnes. 

'^  Ah,  yes,"  said  James,  ^*  I  forgot  that.  Well,  Mary,  your  eon 
and  my  daughter  Mary  get  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol« 
lars  when  they  are  married,  which  I  hope  wiU  be  soon.  By  the  way, 
where  is  that  young  man  ?  " 

Mrs.  Morton  had  been  sitting  in  a  kind  of  dazed  way,  with 
the  three  papers  in  her  hand,  scarcely  listening  to  her  brother- 
in-law.  Aiter  he  had  finished  she  raised  her  head  and  said,  *^Did 
Oharles  give  up  eyery  cent  he  had  made,  and  is  he  a  pauper 
now  ?  " 

'^  Yes,"  said  James,  '^  eyery  cent,  and  he  is  a  pauper,  which  is 
not  right,  for  Oharles  did  so  well  with  the  money  I  sent  him ;  he 
enriched  us  and  ruined  himsell  But  we  don^  do  things  that  way 
oyer  there  in  Africa^  All  thaf  s  yours,  and  something  besides  will 
go  to  Angeline  when  she  is  married." 

^'  I  could  not  accept  a  cent  of  this,  my  dear  relatiyes,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton.  '^  Thank  Ood,  the  heirs  are  found,  and  that  Charles  has 
giyen  np  eyerything.  He  promised  me  he  would  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  found,  and  he  has  hunted  so  hard  for  them  I  Thank  God 
that  he  has  found  you  all — but  why  is  he  not  here  ?" 

Charles  the  younger  smiled  to  himself  when  his  aunt  spoke  of 
how  hard  his  uncle  had  hunted  for  the  heirs.  His  left  breast  felt 
pretty  sore  from  the  effect  of  the  bullet — ^which  was  a  heayy  one — 
fired  at  him  by  his  affectionate  relatiye. 

''Dear  aunt,"  he  said,  ''Uncle  Charles  has  business  that  wiU 
keep  him  until  fiye  o'clock  this  eyening,  but  you  can't  help  receiy- 
ing  those  deeds.  It  is  merely  returning  part  of  what  was  giyen  up. 
We  haye  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  Out  of  our  abundance 
we  can't  see  you  want  for  anything ;  you  haye  no  right  to  depriye 
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your  ohildien  of  anyUung  for  iheir  benefit^  and  you  certainly 
would  not  wish  to  depriye  us  of  such  a  pleasure  after  so  many  years 
of  sorrow.*' 

''  Will  they  not  be  the  wages  of  sin  ?"  she  said,  whispering  to 
him.  ''  Oh,  no,  I  can't  take  them.  Oharles  would  not  take  them 
for  fear  he  might  be  misjudged.** 

*'  Dear  aunt,"  said  her  nephew,  *^  will  you  let  such  a  small  mat- 
ter as  this  bring  a  cloud  between  us  after  so  long  and  painful  a 
separation  ?  Look  at  my  father  with  hi9  weakened  intellect/  which 
will  come  right  with  rest  of  mind,  and  see  how  happy  it  has  made 
him  to  find  himself  able  to  do  what  he  considers  an  act  of  justice. 
It  is  quite  likely,  if  you  persist  in  your  determination,  that  it  will 
fret  him  and  cause  him  to  fall  back  into  a  melancholy  state,  as  he 
was  when  we  first  found  him,  and  that  would  only  brii^  us  all 
unhappiness.  So  you  must  help  us  to  restore  my  father,  that  he 
may  be  many  years  a  blessing  to  us  alL  Beoollect,  dear  aunt,  this 
is  a  favor  you  are  conferring  upon  us." 

'^  I  will  see  when  Oharles  comes  home.  I  can  not  decide  mysell 
I  will  do  what  he  says." 

*^  That's  right,  my  dear  aunt ;  I'm  sure  he  will  do  what  I  ask ; 
it  would  be  so  unreasonable  to  do  otherwise. " 

Here  the  trayeler  interrupted  them.  '^  Where  is  your  naval  hero, 
Harry  ?  "  he  said.  ^^  I  want  to  see  him  and  know  him.  He  would 
like  to  hear  all  about  Africa,  and  the  navy  of  King  Tom  Tom  and 
bis  three  hundred  ships-of-war ;  and  Queen  Tom  Tom's  yacht,  three 
hundred  feet  long,  with  a  hundred  rowers ;  and  the  canoe-races  on 
Lake  N'yanza,  where  the  Queen  resides  in  summer,  and  where  two 
hundred  canoes,  one  hundred  feet  long,  enter  the  race  for  a  prize 
of  a  stufled  crocodile  with  gold  eyes,  and  where—"  there  was  no 
knowing  where  he  would  have  run  on  to  if  Agnes  had  not  stopped 
his  mouth  with  a  kiss. 

'^  You  shall  tell  him  all  about  it,"  she  said ;  ^'but  Mary  must 
teU  us  where  he  is." 

''He  is  in  his  room,"  Mrs.  Morton  answered ;  ''he  rarely  goes 
out  of  the  house.  He  is  heart*broken,  thinking  he  had  lost  Mary 
for  ever." 

Word  was  then  sent  up  to  Harry  that  his  mother  wished  to  see 
him  in  the  parlor. 

Harry,  who  was  sitting  gloomily  in  his  room,  was  astonished  on 
hearing  that  his  mother  was  in  the  parlor  after  so  long  a  seclusion 
in  her  own  room.    He  went  down  quickly.    On  approaching  the 
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door  he  heard  merry  Toices  and  laughter— sounds  that  had  not  lately 
been  heard  in  the  Morton  house. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  and  looked  at  the  scene  before  him, 
he  had  eyes  but  for  one  object.  He  was  not  master  of  himself,  and 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  about  he  had  Mary  in  his  arms  and 
pressing  her  to  his  breast. 

The  traveler  was  delighted  at  the  scene.  ''  That's  just  the  way 
they  do  in  Africa,  my  boy ;  people  are  the  same  the  world  oyer,  only 
there  they  rub  noses  together.^'  Then  for  the  first  time  Harry 
noticed  that  there  was  some  one  else  in  the  room. 

''Gome,  Harry/'  said  his  mother,  ''and  embrace  your  Aunt 
Agnes  and  Uncle  James,  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so  much 
about,  who  were  dead  to  us  once,  and  are  aliye  again.  When 
you  hear  all  about  them,  you  will  say,  'Verily,  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.'"    Harry  was  now  embraced  by  both  uncle  and  aunt. 

"There  she  is,"  said  James,  pointing  to  Mary;  "go  and  take 
her — she  is  yours,  and  a  sweeter  or  more  dutiful  daughter  nerer 
lived ;  there,  go,  and  rub  noses  to  your  heart's  content  1 " 

Harry  was  so  delighted  to  get  back  to  Mary  that  he  did  not 
notice  Charles,  but  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  said,  "  Why,  Vere 
Saye,  you  here  ?  "  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Vere  Saye  no  longer,"  the  other  said,  "but  your  cousin, 
Charles  Oale." 

Then  Harry  recognized  Flossy,  but  he  did  not  understand  a  bit 
of  it  all.  He  greeted  Flossy  warmly,  and  then  went  after  Mary. 
The  latter  had  taken  Angeline  in  her  lap,  and  had  put  her  face  close 
to  hers  to  hide  her  blushes.  In  all  her  experience  Harry  had  never 
taken  such  a  liberty.  "  I  think,"  she  said  to  Angeline,  "  that  he 
might  have  waited  a  little  while  until  we  were  alone ;  it  was  not 
nice  of  him  I " 

Nevertheless,  she  soon  forgave  him,  and  became  as  chatty  as 
possible,  and  Harry  thought  she  looked  lovelier  than  ever. 

Mrs.  Morton  insisted  that  they  should  stay  with  her  for  a  time, 
but  Charles,  who  had  charge  of  them,  said  "  No,"  and  he  whis- 
pered to  Mrs.  Morton,  "You  will  want  to  talk  to  your  husband 
about  a  number  of  matters,  and  it  is  better  for  the  present  that  you 
should  be  alone  with  him.  Besides,  we  know  so  little  what  my 
father's  mental  condition  is  we  don't  want  to  expose  him  to  any 
excitement.  I  have  duties,  too,  that  require  me  to  return  to-nigh^ 
and  I  want  to  take  them  all  back  with  me.  I  shall  take  a  house 
immediately  in  the  city,  and  we  will  see  one  another  every  day." 
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Mrs,  Morton  saw  the  wisdom  of  her  nephew's  remarks^  and  ac- 
qniesced  in  his  recommendations.  She  had  lanch  prepared  for 
them^  and  they  spent  a  joyous  honr  oyer  the  table,  where  the  cham- 
pagne-corks popped,  and  laughter  went  around  as  it  was  wont  to 
do  in  olden  times  in  the  Morton  house. 

Charles  insisted  on  taking  Hany  back  with  him,  and  Mary  in- 
sisted on  taking  Angeline.  Mrs.  Morton  was  too  happy  to  giye  her 
darling  a  little  recreation  and  fresh  air,  and  she  agreed  to  Angeline's 
going.  Her  mother  was  looking  so  happy  now  that  Angeline  did 
not  mind  leaying  her ;  and  so,  after  a  great  deal  of  love  and  em- 
bracing, and  promises  to  return  soon,  this  happy  party  started  off 
for  the  sloop  and  re-embarked  for  what  was  at  present  their  home. 
Angeline  was  the  same  old  Patch.  A  mountain  of  care  had  been 
taken  off  her  mind.  She  knew  there  was  some  great  mystery  going 
on,  which,  no  doubt,  she  would  know  in  time.  And  then  she  was 
80  perfectly  fascinated  with  her  rather  queer  old  uncle  and  her 
beautiful  aunt,  who  were  so  like  loyers,  and  sat  constantly  by  them- 
selyes,  holding  each  other's  hands.  Angeline  felt  sometimes  that 
she  was  in  the  way,  but  she  insisted  on  haying  Mary  all  to  herself, 
and  Oharles  had  to  take  such  crumbs  of  comfort  as  he  could  get. 
There  neyer  was  a  party  better  suited  ;  each  had  the  one  they  loyed 
at  their  side.    As  the  Frenchman  said,  QtM  vouUz-vous  t 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night  as  they  sailed  down  New  York 
Bay.  The  weather  was  splendid,  the  wind  fair,  and  the  yessel 
slipped  oyer  the  water,  scarcely  making  a  ripple. 

In  six  hours  the  sloop  was  at  her  old  anchorage. 

Charles  sent  to  the  nearest  &rm-hous6  for  a  four-horse  Jersey 
wagon  with  six  seats,  and  they  rattled  oyer  the  smooth  road  at  the 
xate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  Harry  insisting  that  Mary  should  start 
a  glee  for  them,  and  stir  up  the  farmers  as  they  rode  along. 

The  trayeler  enjoyed  it,  for  it  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  that 
blessed  country  Africa,  where  he  used  to  ride  with  Queen  Tom  Tom 
on  a  crocodile's  skin,  with  four  rhinoceroses  in  harness  and  twelye 
out-riders  on  camelopards,  making  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  ''  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it,  Harry,  after  supper,"  he  said. 

''But  you  know,  darling,  you  promised  me  to  retire  early  to- 
night," said  Agnes.  ''  We  are  not  so  young  as  we  were  once,  and 
can't  stand  this  sitting  up  late." 

''  I  don't  care  whether  we  are  young  or  old,"  said  James.  "  I 
know  one  thing,  Agnes :  none  of  those  I  haye  seen  can  hold  a  candle 
to  you  for  beauty.    You  are  prettier  than  you  were  when  I  first 
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knew  yon.  Ah  I  yisions  of  those  times  and  shadowy  phantoms  of 
days  of  eternal  love  fill  my  mind  and  memory.  It  seems  to  all  oome 
back  to  me  like  the  old  songs  my  mother  used  to  sing  me  to  deep 
with.  I  remember  the  tolling  of  onr  Tillage  church-bell  on  Sunday 
mornings.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  gone  through  a  great  deal  of 
sorrow,  Agnes,  and  what  has  become  of  it  F  It  must  be  your  roice 
that  driyes  away  sad  memories.  I  stayed  too  long  away  from  you 
in  that  blessed  country.  I  ought  to  haye  come  home  and  taken 
you  back  with  me ;  you  would  haye  been  first  lady  of  honor  to 
Queen  Tom  Tom  and — " 

'' Here's  our  candle,  darling,"  interrupted  Agnes.  '^  These 
young  folks  don't  want  us  any  longer.  You  will  tell  me  all  about 
the  Queen  when  we  get  up-stairs."  Then  the  trayeler  kissed  all 
the  girls,  and  kissed  Angeline  a  dozen  times.  ''  You  remind  me  of 
your  aunt  when  she  was  young,"  he  said^  ^'  but  you  will  neyer  equal 
her  in  beauty,  though  you  haye  tiie  face  of  an  angel ;  good*night 
all — ^in  Africa — '* 

'^  Yes,  darling,"  interrupted  Agnes  as  she  closed  the  door  after 
him  and  led  him  upstairs. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  Charles  said,  *'  I  haye  a  proposition 
to  make,  and  it  is  this :  In  this  house  we  haye  all  found  happi- 
ness, and  haye  ended  our  sorrows.  I  say  let  us  buy  it,  and  make 
it  a  pleasant  summer  resort  from  the  heat  of  New  York."  At  this 
all  clapped  their  hands  and  agreed.  Then  they  discussed  different 
names  for  the  place,  and  the  trayeler  proposed  tiiat  the  name  should 
be  ^'  ^  Content,'  for  this  was  the  first  spot  where  after  twenty-two 
years  I  found  content  and  my  Agnes."  So  Mr.  Hohnes  was  found, 
a  bargain  concluded,  and  the  place,  as  improyed,  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  loyely  spots  on  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

Mr.  Morton  went  home  in  the  eyening  in  yery  low  spirits. 
This  had  been  a  terrible  day  to  him ;  all  the  concentrated  agony  of 
the  rest  of  his  life  could  not  equal  the  ipaia  and  humiliation  he 
had  been  subjected  to  this  day. 

He  felt  obliged  to  go  home  and  face  his  wife,  but  it  had  neyer 
struck  him  that  those  who  had  forced  him  to  relinquish  eyery  cent 
he  had  in  the  world  would  go  to  his  house  and  see  his  wife,  knowing 
how  complete  a  pauper  they  had  made  her.  Eyen  the  house  they 
liyed  in  was  not  theirs,  and  he  would  haye  to  go  off  into  the  worid 
somewhere  where  he  was  not  known  and  begin  life  anew. 

He  wished  that  his  bullet  had  found  his  nephew's  heart,  and 
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then  he  would  not  have  been  troubled  any  more.  He  could  easily 
haye  satisfied  the  public  that  he  had  killed  the  intruder  in  self-de- 
fense, but  it  was  too  late  now  to  repine  ;  the  eyil  was  done,  and  he 
was  a  pauper  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Morton  had  thought  at  times  that  a  day  might  come  when  he 
would  be  obliged  to  flee,  and  he  had  inyested  money  abroad  to 
enable  him  to  Ure  in  ease  in  case  he  was  called  upon  to  giye  up  his 
property  in  America.  But  they  had  eyen  taken  this  from  him. 
His  brother,  it  is  true,  had  offered  to  diyide,  but  he  soon  discoyered 
that  his  intellect  was  impaired,  and  he  knew  that  his  nephew,  a 
shrewd,  strong  man,  had  entire  control  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
would  permit  nothing  of  the  kind. 

In  this  despondent  mood  Morton  reached  his  home.  As  he 
entered  the  parlor  he  was  clasped  in  his  wife's  arms.  It  was  the  first 
sign  of  joy  he  had  witnessed  in  Mrs.  Morton  for  seyeral  months, 
and  he  wondered  what  had  caused  this  ebullition  of  spirits ;  but  his 
wife  soon  made  him  understand.  '^  Oh  I "  said  she,  '^  I  haye  seen 
them  all,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life. 
Doesn't  Agnes  look  beautiful  ?  and  then,  after  all,  Mary  belonged  to 
me.  Poor  James's  grief  and  long-continued  sorrow  haye  unsettled 
him  somewhat,  but  I  rather  think  Agnes  will  be  able  to  look  after 
him ;  she  loyes  him  as  she  did  in  her  youth — ^just  as  I  lore  you, 
Charles." 

**  And  do  you  really  love  me  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  Did  you  never 
doubt  me  ?    Did  your  love  never  fall  away  from  me  ?" 

"  Never  1 "  she  replied ;  "  but,  Charles,  what  wonderful  things 
have  happened  I  The  hand  of  Ood  alone  could  have  brought  us 
all  together  again.  And  you  have  redeemed  your  promise  to  me, 
and  found  them  and  given  up  everything." 

''Yes,  everything,"  he  said.  He  did  not  tell  her  how  little 
volition  thero  was  on  his  part  in  the  matter.  ''  Are  you  satisfied, 
Mary  ?  "  he  said.  ''  It  was  a  hard  trial,  but  if  you  are  satisfied  with 
me  it  is  all  I  care  for.  Life  has  ended  for  me,  and  I  must  go  into 
obscurity." 

*'  Why  should  you  do  that,  Charles  ?  "  she  inquired ;  ''the  world 
is  still  open  to  you.  You  can  go  on  with  your  business.  You  have 
enough  to  live  comfortably,  even  luxuriously,  on." 

**  Mary,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  ''  I  am  a  pauper  in  the 
eztremest  sense  of  the  word.  I  own  nothing.  I  have  given  up 
everything,  as  you  wished." 

''  Thank  Gk>d  I "  said  his  wife,  ''  and  you  shall  receive  your 
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reward.  See,  here  are  five  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Eng- 
lish three  per  cents,  returned  you  as  the  part  due  you  for  the  caie 
of  the  original  money.  Here  are  your  Irish  estates  returned  to  you. 
Here  is  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  Ferry  stock  I  have  heard  you 
say  pays  thirty  per  cent ;  this  is  secured  to  Angeline.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  secured  to  Mary  the  day  she  and 
Harry  are  married,  and  before  our  dear  relatiyes  left  the  city,  not- 
withstanding they  had  so  little  time,  they  had  a  deed  of  gift  made 
out  conveying  this  house  and  the  furniture  to  me,  to  do  with  as  I 
please.  I  don't  think,  darling,  this  looks  much  like  being  paupers. 
I  think  we  could  worry  along  on  three  quarters  of  a  million,  for 
that  is  about  the  amount  that  will  come  to  us  alL" 

**  Did  Charles  Gale  do  all  this  after  what  he  knows  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Morton.  '^  Gk)d  has  made  his  soul  as  noble  as  his  form ;  he  has 
indeed  heaped  hot  coals  upon  my  head,  for  I  know  that  it  is  Charles 
Oale's  hand  that  has  done  it  all,  and  yet  I  doubted  him,  but  only 
because  I  was  incapable  of  judging  him.  He  is  really  one  of  God's 
noblest  works — ^an  honest  man.  Darling,"  he  said,  presently,  ''are 
you  satisfied  to  lie  under  such  heayy  obligations  to  your  relatives 
—obligations  that  may  humiliate  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  am.  I  would  not,  for  all  the  world, 
pain  tham  by  a  refusal.  Their  gift  exonerates  you  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  in  case  any  ill-natured  people  should  desire  to  make  re- 
marks, for  it  must  become  known  that  your  great  wealth  has  gone 
to  your  brother  and  his  family." 

''I  see,"  he  said,  ''you  argue  well  and  justly.  My  hopes,  like 
withered  leaves,  had  f aUen  to  the  ground,  and  I  feel  them  rise  again. 
I  trust  that  the  sweet  waters  of  life  may  spring  once  more  and  be- 
dew my  path.  I  can  not  hope  to  bury  the  memory  of  the  past ;  it 
is  sunk  in  a  deep  and  transparent  lake  ever  before  my  eyes,  and 
whenever  I  look  therein  I  see  its  depths  are  burned  black  wi&  my 
sins.  Thank  God  I  I  shall  have  your  love  to  cheer  me  on  through 
life.  Had  I  lost  that,  life  would  have  been  drear  indeed.  When  I 
see,  darling,  such  nobility  of  soul  in  those  who  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  me,  I  look  into  my  heart  and  acknowledge  that  the  fresh 
springs  of  purity  implanted  in  my  breast  by  my  parents  have  been 
emptied  into  the  parched  deserts  of  sin.  But  we  will  begin  life 
anew.  We  wiU  go  abroad  for  a  time  and  get  some  rest  You  need 
change  of  scene ;  the  last  few  months  have  brought  the  ma^  of 
age  on  your  face,  and  every  gray  thread  that  I  see  in  your  once 
beautiful  hair  causes  me  a  pang  I  can  not  describe. 
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''  My  plan  now  is  that  the  bank  shall  pass  oyer  to  my  brother 
under  the  name  of  Grale  &  Son ;  and  may  they  prosper  in  their  im- 
dertakings,  and  may  they  forgive  me  with  all  their  hearts  I  ^ 

Three  days  after^  an  announoement  appeared  in  the  ''Evening 
Posf  as  follows: 

''We  regret  to  learn  that  the  ill-health  of  the  eminent  and  es- 
teemed banker^  Mr,  Charles  Morton^  will  oblige  him  to  give  np 
business  for  a  time.  He  will  go  to  Europe,  where  he  will  remain 
until  his  health  is  entirely  restored.  He  will  reside  part  of  the  time 
on  his  Irish  estates,  and  will  travel  over  the  Continent.  The  bank 
will  be  carried  on  by  relatives  of  Mr.  Morton,  under  the  name  of 
Morton  &  Gale.  We  wish  Mr.  Morton  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  a 
happy  return  to  his  country,  entirely  restored  to  health." 

Tbia  was  inserted  in  the  "Post"  by  Charles  Gale  the  younger. 
He  had  determined  to  bury  every  sign  of  resentment  for  the  treat- 
ment of  his  mother  and  sister.  They  had  all  been  so  providentially 
brought  together  again  that  Charles  had  become  a  confirmed  con- 
vert to  Mr.  Lindsay's  theory,  viz. :  "  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 

He  did  not  think  it  was  his  business  to  punish  where  a  man 
had  apparently  shown  penitence  and  a  desire  to  make  amends  for 
his  sins,  and  he  thought  it  wise  not  to  let  the  world  know  that  there 
were  differences  between  members  of  the  family.  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  can  not  stand,"  is  an  axiom  as  old  as  civilization,  and 
it  was  his  father  and  mother's  fixed  principle  that  relatives  should 
forgive  the  deepest  injuries. 

The  Mortons  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  retain  their  bor- 
rowed name  until  circumstances  should  enable  them  to  resume  their 
own,  and  to  avoid  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

They  commenced  at  once  making  preparations  for  departure. 
As  the  Morton  mansion  was  a  very  large  one,  Agnes  and  James  and 
the  yoimg  people  determined  to  occupy  it  until  they  could  provide 
a  house  of  their  own.  While  it  was  being  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion they  could  live  at  Holmes's  farm. 

It  was  also  determined  that  Harry  Morton  should  resign  from 
the  navy  and  become  a  partner  with  his  cousin  Charles  in  the  bank- 
ing house,  and,  after  a  time,  marry  his  cousin  Mary. 

It  never  could  be  accurately  ascertained  how  James  Gale  had 
been  saved  from  drowning  after  it  was  reported  he  had  been  lost  at 

From  his  own  account,  which  varied  at  different  times,  it  ap- 
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pears  the  ship  broached  to  and  lost  her  foremast  in  the  gale»  as  was 
reported  at  the  time,  and  the  captain  and  many  of  her  orew  were 
washed  OTerboard  by  the  sea.  James  Ghde  stated  that  the  mate 
kept  the  ship  before  the  sea  for  f onr  days,  nmning  due  eas^  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  made  the  coast  of  Africa^  south  of  the 
Congo  Biyer,  where  the  ship  went  ashore  in  the  breakers,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  went  to  pieces,  only  one  other  person  besides 
himself  reaching  the  shore. 

These  two  were  captured  as  soon  as  they  landed  and  sold  as 
slaves  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Their  captors  took  them 
up  a  large  riyer,  passing  many  towns  and  rapids,  where  the  canoes 
had  to  be  carried  by  land  around  the  fidls.  After  fiye  or  six  months 
they  entered  a  large  lake,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  they  came 
to  other  lakes,  where  they  were  often  out  of  sight  of  land. 

James  Oale  stated  that  he  was  obliged  to  labor  at  the  oar,  and 
was  exposed  to  great  hardships,  and  finally  became  ill,  when  there 
followed  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  of  which  he  had  no  reoolleo- 
tion  whatever.  His  family  supposed  he  had  lost  his  reason  from 
mental  afBliction. 

At  times  he  would  relate  accounts  of  his  journeys  over  wide 
deserts  and  extensive  jungles,  and  would  tell  of  the  wonderful  animals 
he  had  seen,  in  particular  of  a  large  green  monkey  that  conld  talk. 

Again  he  would  ramble  off  to  the  subject  of  the  fifty  kings  with 
whom  he  dined,  and  how  he  himself  was  raised  to  the  royal  dignity 
on  the  decease  of  the  lamented  King  Gumbo  OhafiL 

Every  day  he  told  some  new  anecdote  of  Eang  Tom  Tom  and 
his  Qaeen.  The  former,  he  said,  had  died  after  many  years  of  close 
friendship  with  him,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  the  Queen's  crooodilea 
The  Queen  set  him  up  in  great  state  in  a  crocodile-skin  carriage, 
drawn  by  f onr  rhinoceroses,  with  twelve  out-riders  on  camelopards, 
to  find  his  home.  He  traveled  through  many  kingdoms,  where 
kings  and  queens  paid  homage  to  him  as  a  holy  man,  and,  after 
journeying  for  eighteen  months,  he  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
his  escort  had  left  him  alone  in  a  forest,  where  some  natives  found 
him,  half  starved,  and  brought  him  to  the  Gape  of  Ghx>d  Hope. 

The  captain  of  the  Fame  stated  that  he  had  found  him  wander- 
ing about  Gape  Town,  somewhat  out  of  his  mind,  and  representing 
himself  as  Mungo  Park,  the  celebrated  traveler.  Out  of  oompas- 
sion,  the  captain  gave  him  passage  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  captain  of  the  Fame  was  amply 
rewarded  for  his  kindness  to  the  old  traveler. 
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AK  ABDUCnOK. 

Thb  banMng-houBe  of  Morton  &  Oale  had  been  in  operation  for 
three  months,  and  had  so  far  enjoyed  pnblic  oonfidenoe  that  it  re- 
tained all  its  old  cnstomers,  and  had  more  business  than  when  the 
bank  was  nnder  the  old  management.  Oharles  Chile,  while  actnal 
head  of  the  bank,  had  also  his  old  position  with  the  chief  of  police, 
for  that  functionary,  during  the  short  absence  of  his  assistant,  had 
not  succeeded  so  well,  and  urged  '^  Dare,"  as  he  continued  to  call 
him,  to  still ''  run  the  machine,''  which  the  latter  consented  to  do. 

The  old  cashier  of  Morton,  in  whom  the  public  had  confidence, 
was  still  at  his  post,  and  Charles  could  choose  his  own  time  to  be 
absent  from  the  bank.  The  chief  of  police  yisited  him  at  the  bank 
without  suspicion,  and  conferred  with  him  in  the  back  room. 

Charles's  father  took  great  pride  in  being  oonsideied  the  nominal 
head  of  the  firm,  and  he  was  often  anxious  to  go  to  the  bank  to  see 
how  matters  were  going  on.  ''  For,"  said  he  to  Agnes,  ''  Charles 
is  so  young  a  man  for  such  an  important  trust  that  it  is  well  I 
should  adyise  with  him  now  and  then." 

A  short  experience  had  shown  Agnes  that  her  husband  did  not 
exhibit  any  improyement  in  his  mental  faculties.  He  remained 
about  the  same,  although  the  effect  of  new  scenes  upon  him  was 
to  prerent  his  referring  so  often  to  King  and  Queen  Tom  Tom. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  this  sweet  woman  watching  oyer 
her  ''inyalid,"  as  she  called  him,  smoothing  the  pillow  in  his  easy- 
chair,  or  reading  the  newspapers  to  him. 

James  had  forgotten  in  a  measure  how  to  read,  or  at  least  read- 
ing was  yery  difBioult  for  him ;  and  the  physicians  objected  to  his 
doing  anything  likely  to  tax  the  brain. 

Agnes  would  sit  and  play  checkers  with  him  all  day,  which  he 
used  to  say  was  King  Tom  Tom's  fayorite  game ;  and  no  doubt  he 
had  played  the  game  a  good  deal  with  some  one,  for  he  was  yery 
expert,  no  one  being  able  to  beat  him. 

Sometimes  he  would  draw  a  check  for  some  fabulous  sum  and 
present  it  to  Agnes,  saying,  ''  Here,  darling,  the  wife  of  Mungo 
Park,  the  great  trayeler  and  keeper  of  Queen  Tom  Tom's  croco- 
diles, must  not  want  for  pocket-money."  Agnes  would  thank  him 
with  as  much  feryor  as  if  it  were  a  real  transaction* 
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James  would  often  talk  of  cutting  off  his  long  hair  and  beard. 
"  Ko,  darling/'  Agnes  would  say,  '^  eyery  gray  hair  is  a  tribute  to 
me,  as  mine  is  to  you*  Let  us  take  these  mementos  of  each  other 
witii  us  to  the  graye.  Those  gray  hairs  are  as  pleasant  to  me  as  the 
golden  leayes  in  autumn.  When  I  look  on  them,  dreams  of  youth 
come  back  again,  and  I  see  you  as  you  used  to  be  in  all  the  yigor  of 
manhood,  and  with  your  b^utiful  hair  like  grain  just  ripening  in 
the  sun." 

''  That's  yery  pretty,  Agnes,"  James  would  say.  *'  I  would  not 
out  my  hair  for  the  world,  any  more  than  I  would  let  you  cut 
yours ;  besides.  Queen  Tom  Tom  admired  it  so  much,  and  it  was 
on  that  account  I  was  made  prime  minister." 

James  would  often  get  into  fits  of  musing  and  talk  to  himself  in 
some  unknown  language,  which  seemed  to  giye  him  great  comfort 
Unless  the  musings  lasted  too  long  he  was  not  disturbed  on  these 
occasions,  when  Agnes  would  remark,  ''I'm  getting  jealous  of 
Queen  Tom  Tom."  ''  You  need  not,"  he  would  say.  ''I  was  only 
talking  to  my  crocodiles ;  but  she  was  a  fine  woman,  weighed  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  danced  like  a  gazelle." 

"Agnes,"  he  said,  one  day,  after  a  fit  of  musing,  ''why  don't 
our  other  boy  come  home  F  we  hayen't  met  for  a  long  tima  I 
want  him  to  come  and  be  a  partner  with  Charles  in  the  bank.  I 
am  getting  old  now,  and  I  must  gather  my  children  around  me." 

Agnes  had  often  expressed  the  same  wish  to  Charles,  but  he 
would  answer,  "  James  will  come  in  good  time.  He  can't  leaye  his 
afiEairs ;  he  is  engaged  in  some  important  business ;"  or  make  same 
other  excuse  to  satisfy  her. 

One  eyening  when  at  the  farm,  and  the  family  were  sitting 
around  the  fireside,  Agnes  said,  "  Charles,  both  your  father  and 
myself  are  anxious  to  see  James  once  more  before  we  die.  Wont 
you  write  for  him  to  oome  home,  or  else  we  may  not  liye  to  see 
himP" 

Charles  laughed  heartily  at  this.  "  Dear  mother,"  he  said,  kiss- 
ing her,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  oyer  saw  a  heartier  or  younger  look- 
ing pair,  barring  your  white  hair.  Your  hearts  are  as  young  as 
they  were  twenty-fiye  years  ago.  As  to  father,  he  looks  like  a 
sturdy  oak,  with  the  snows  of  winter  resting  on  its  branches." 

"  Yes,  Charles,  my  boy,"  said  the  trayeler,  "  I  once  threw  Ejng 
Gumbo  Chaff  oyer  my  head  in  a  wrestling  match,  and  was  made 
king  when  he  died." 

"I  haye  been  thinking  of  James  for  some  time,"  Charlea  re- 
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somed,  '*  and,  if  Harry  will  take  care  of  the  bank  while  I  am  absent, 
I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can  find  him.  He  trayels  a  great  deal,  and  is 
neyer  long  enough  in  one  place  for  me  to  know  where  to  write  to 

him-" 

''  Of  course  Harry  will  do  that,"  said  the  trayeler,  "  and  he  will 
always  hare  my  assistance  and  experience  to  guide  him.  Mary 
would  be  delighted  with  a  trip  abroad,  and  you  can  take  her  to  that 
blessed  country  Africa.  Perhaps  she  will  meet  Queen  Tom  Tom 
there,  and  she — '* 

**  Yes,  darling,"  interrupted  Agnes,  ''  Gharles  will  go,  I  am 
sure.  Horry  can  manage  the  bank  with  the  assistance  of  the 
cashier.    If  they  need  adyice  they  will,  of  course,  call  on  you." 

Charles  Gale  had  been  corresponding  with  persons  in  all  parts 
of  Europe  in  the  endeayor  to  obtain  information  of  his  brother's 
whereabouts.  He  had  to  be  careful  in  making  inquiry  for  fear  of 
arousing  suspicions,  but  at  last  he  got  a  clew  to  the  effect  that  his 
brother  was  leading  a  roying  life,  and  was  often  accompanied  by 
a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be  his  wife. 

It  seems  that  a  person  named  yon  Beust,  an  Austrian,  who 
oonesponded  to  the  description  of  the  person  for  whom  Gharles 
inquired,  came  to  Monaco  in  a  large  schooner  carrying  the  Austrian 
flag.  Gharles  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  his  brother  in  one  of  his 
disguises,  in  which  he  was  as  great  an  adept  as  himself. 

It  was  arranged  that  Flossy  should  remain  with  James  and  Ag- 
nes during  Gharles's  absence,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  trayelers,  a 
double  wedding  was  to  take  place,  in  which  Charles  and  Flossy, 
Harry  and  Mary,  would  play  the  principal  parts. 

Charles  Gale  was  at  this  moment  so  much  engaged  in  making 
preparations  to  moye  the  family  to  the  city  from  ^'  Content  Farm  " 
that  he  was  absent  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  and  Harry  was  so 
busy  in  the  bank  that  he  could  not  leaye  the  city,  so  that  neither 
of  them  could  yisit  the  farm  more  than  once  a  week.  The  African 
trayeler  and  a  laborer  were  the  only  men  about  the  place,  but  no 
apprehensions  existed  in  the  minds  of  any  one,  and  no  further 
guards  were  considered  necessary.  Harry  had,  howeyer,  taken 
down  the  two  dogs,  and  the  girls  were  strictly  enjoined  neyer  to 
stir  out  without  them. 

They  had  remained  in  the  house  four  days,  during  a  spell  of 
rainy  weather,  but  on  the  fifth  day  Flossy  proposed  a  walk. 

Mary  had  been  ill  one  day  and  confined  to  her  room,  and  felt 
obliged  to  decline  going  out.     *^  But,  Flossy,"  she  said,  ''  you  are 
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gnflering  for  the  ivant  of  fresh  tii,  and  the  rosea  are  leaving  your 
cheeks.    You  must  take  the  dogs  and  go  oat  for  a  stroll." 

'^  I  would  like  it  so  much/'  said  Flossy,  '^  but  first  let  ma  ask 
your  mother/'  And  she  went  to  Agnes,  who  could  see  no  objec- 
tions to  the  arrangement,  provided  Flossy  took  the  dogs  with  her, 
which  were  faithful  animals,  and  would  not  leaye  her  side.  ''Don't 
go  far,  darling,"  said  Agnes>  ''and  ayoid  the  beach."  And,  kisB- 
ing  her.  Flossy  started  out  as  merry  as  a  cricket. 

She  had  been  gone  about  half  an  hour  when  two  shots  were 
heard  in  quick  succession,  which  made  the  family  start  Pistol- 
shots  were  unusual,  but  the  traveler  aooounted  for  them  by  say- 
ing there  was  a  party  that  morning  shooting  along  the  beach^  whi^ 
snipe  were  in  great  abundance. 

This  quieted  them  all  for  the  moment,  although  Agnea. re- 
marked that  the  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the  direetion  of 
Shrewsbury  Biyer. 

"  Let  us  go  out  and  look  Flossy  up,"  said  the  trayeler ;  bul^  as 
Mary  was  not  well  and  could  not  leaye  the  house,  some  moments 
were  lost  in  discussing  how  the  two  could  leaye  her  behind.  Maiy 
was  braye  and  had  no  apprehensions  regarding  Flossy,  and  was  sore 
no  damage  could  haye  come  to  her  while  those  two  dogs  were  widi 
her. 

"Oo,"  she  said,  "and  get  some  fredi  air;  it  will  do  you  both 
good  to  take  a  walk.    You  will  meet  Flossy  coming  home." 

After  a  good  deal  of  care  in  putting  on  their  wraps,  Agnes  and 
the  trayeler  started,  the  old  man  leaning  tenderly  on  hw  arm. 

It  was  a  crisp  morning,  and  they  set  forth  anticipating  no  dan- 
ger. But  in  about  ten  minutes  after  leaying  the  house  ihsj  saw 
one  of  the  dogs  running  rapidly  toward  them  with  something  in  his 
mouth. 

Eyen  then  they  saw  nothing  to  be  frightened  at,  for  the  ani- 
mals often  gamboled  before  the  girls,  and  chased  each  other  along 
the  road. 

In  a  minute  more  the  dog  was  at  their  side,  and  tibiew  himaeif 
down  at  their  feet,  whining  piteously.  In  his  mouth  he  carried 
a  bloody  pocket-handkerchief,  which  it  was  eyident  belonged  to 
Flossy. 

All  the  animal's  fore-shoulders  were  coyered  with  blood,  and,  on 
examination,  he  proyed  to  haye  been  shot  through  the  top  of  tiie 
neck,  the  blood  from  the  wound  flowing  profusely. 

"  Great  Heayens  I  Agnes,"  exclaimed  her  husband,  "somethinig 
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has  happened  to  Flossy.    Oharles  will  never  forgiye  me  for  letting 
her  go  out  alone ;  bat  come,  let  ns  go  and  rescue  her." 

*^  Great  Heayens  I "  exclaimed  Agnes,  ''  can  there  be  other  woes 
in  store  for  ns  P  Bat  come,  darling,  let  us  go  on  and  see  if  any- 
thing has  happened  to  Flossy. ''  They  harried  onward  as  rapidly  as 
they  coald,  the  f aithfal  dog  going  ahead  and  looking  back  at  them 
from  time  to  time,  as  if  asking  them  to  follow  him. 

It  was  fall  half  an  hour  before  their  joamey  terminated,  and 
then,  on  taming  the  comer  of  the  road,  the  dog  suddenly  raised 
his  head  and  started  off  ona  fall  nmantn  he  reached  apoint  where 
something  black  lay  in  a  heap,  and  there  he  stood,  uttering  the  most 
heart-rending  howls. 

Agnes  and  her  husband  hurried  on,  and  when  they  reached  the 
spot  they  both  nearly  fainted  with  alarm  and  bewilderment  It 
required  aU  the  strength  her  husband  possessed  to  keep  Agnes  from 
falling  to  the  ground.  There,  before  their  eyes,  lay  the  other  dog 
stiff  in  death — shot  through  the  heart  His  eyes  were  still  open 
and  wore  an  angry  look,  while  his  teeth  were  tightly  closed  on  a 
piece  of  cloth  that  had  been  torn  from  a  man's  coat-sleeve.  Under 
his  body  lay  a  wide-awake  black  hat 

Agnes  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Every  muscle  and  nerve  in 
her  body  seemed  to  be  convulsed.  ''  James  I  James  I "  she  cried, 
**  is  there  to  be  no  peace  for  us  ?  Is  all  our  new-found  happiness 
to  be  dashed  to  the  grotmd  by  some  fresh  adversity  ?  What  will 
beoome  of  us  ?  This  will  kill  poor  Oharles,  he  loved  the  child  so ; 
and  we,  who  were  intrusted  with  his  treasure,  to  let  her  go  out, 
even  with  the  dogs  to  guard  her  1 " 

''  They  don't  do  these  things  in  Africa,  Agnes.  Let  us  go  back 
to  that  blessed  country  when  we  find  Flossy,  and  leave  this  murder- 
ous land.    They  will  welcome  us  there." 

'*  Oh  I  let  us  push  on,"  said  Agnes,  **  and  see  if  we  can  find 
Flossy.  We  may  overtake  her  abductors  yet,  and  pay  them  any 
ransom  they  may  ask."  Agnes  did  not  once  think  of  danger  to 
herself  and  husband,  nor  remember  the  many  perils  she  had  run 
during  her  life  while  hiding  from  the  deadly  foe  that  had  threatened 
to  kiU  her  and  her  daughter.    She  thought  only  of  saving  Flossy. 

^^Oome,"  said  her  companion,  ''we  will  rescue  her,  or  perish 
with  her."  They  pushed  on  the  main  road  toward  Shrewsbury 
River  as  fast  as  their  trembling  steps  could  carry  them. 

It  was  quite  an  hour  before  they  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river, 
but  they  could  discover  no  signs  whatever  of  Flossy.    All  they  could 
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see  was  a  sloop,  half  a  mile  off  from  the  beaoh,  getting  under  way. 
Two  or  three  men  were  hoisting  the  sails,  while  two  others  irere 
hoisting  up  the  boat,  and  then  in  an  instant  the  jib  was  ran  up,  the 
sloop  fell  off  before  the  wind,  and,  while  one  oould  count  ten,  she 
was  flying  off  with  a  spanking  breeze,  running  out  of  the  inlet  and 
along  Sandy  Hook  beach. 

''The  mystery  lies  in  that  sloop,  Agnes,"  said  her  husband, 
''and  we  can't  fathom  it.  Thank  Gk)d  I  there  were  no  sloops  in 
Africa." 

Agnes  sat  down  on  the  sand  and  almost  sobbed  her  heart  away, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  her  husband's  cheeks  at  witnessing  her 
misery.  "Poor  child  I  poor  child  I"  he  said,  "trust  in  the  Gk>d 
who  so  miraculously  sared  us.    Would  that  we  were  all  in  Africa  I '' 

There  was  nothing  more  to  do.  It  was  eyident  that  Flossy  had 
been  abducted  by  some  one  and  carried  on  board  the  sloop ;  and 
they  slowly  took  their  way  back  to  the  house,  the  woimded  dog  fol- 
lowing on  behind  them  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  turning  now 
and  then  to  look  back  toward  his  dead  companion,  and  whining 
piteously.  They  could  not  find  words  to  tell  Mary  of  the  calamity 
that  had  overtaken  them,  but  she  soon  discoyered  the  truth,  and 
mingled  her  tears  with  theirs. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  moments  were  flying  away,  while 
they  should  be  doing  something  to  rescue  Flossy.  They  sent  the 
gardener  at  once  to  a  fisherman  they  knew,  who  came  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  told  him  the  circumstances  of  Flossy's  abduction, 
and  begged  him  to  help  them  get  a  note  to  Charles  Gale  in  New 
York.  The  kind-hearted  man  Tolunteered  to  take  the  letter  him- 
self in  a  large  double  spritsail  fishing-boat  manned  with  four  men 
besides  himself. 

A  note  was  hurriedly  written,  giving  Charles  Oale  an  account 
of  all  that  had  happened,  and  the  fisherman  started  at  meridian  on 
his  mission.  As  the  wind  was  fair,  he  calculated  that  he  would  de- 
liver the  note  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Meanwhile  the  bereaved  &mily  gave  way  to  their  tears,  and 
could  not  be  comforted.  For  some  things  there  is  no  comfort  to 
be  found,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  The  abduction  was  so  unex- 
I)ected,  BO  seemingly  without  purpose,  that  it  bewildered  them. 
What  hidden  enemy  could  sweet  Flossy  have — she  whom  every  one 
seemed  to  love,  and  who  had  a  kind  word  for  everybody  she  met  t 
It  was  wholly  inexplicable. 

That  evening  at  six  o'clock  Charles  Oale  was  sitting  in  the  din- 
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ing-room  of  Mr.  Morton's  honse^  regaling  himself  with  a  cigar,  when 
the  fisherman  knocked  at  the  front  door  and  aronsed  him  from  his 
reyerie. 

He  arose,  and,  going  to  the  door,  was  rather  surprised  to  find  a 
fisherman  with  a  note.  He  took  it  and  read  it  without  a  muscle  of 
hifl  face  moying ;  he  turned  a  shade  paler,  but  that  was  all. 

'' Thank  you  I '^  said  he  to  the  man ;  ''tell  my  family  that  I  will 
attend  to  it,  and  here  are  fifty  dollars  for  your  trouble.  60  back  to- 
night, and  delirer  my  message  the  moment  you  arriye  at  Shrews- 
bury Biyer.'' 

The  fisherman  looked  at  Charles  in  astonishment.  He  knew 
that  Oharles  was  the  loyer  of  the  pretty  girl  that  had  been  abducted, 
and  he  expected  to  see  some  intense  emotion  exhibited,  but  he  saw 
none.  He  saw  an  eye  showing  cool  determination,  and  a  mien  that 
no  misfortune  could  throw  out  of  balance. 

Charles  Oale  pulled  the  bell,  and  when  the  seryant  answered  it 
he  said,  ^'Send  the  boy  here.'' — ''This  is  that  scoundrel  Brice's 
work,"  he  muttered  when  alone.  "  He  told  me  he  would  spoil  my 
life  before  he  was  done,  and  he  has  taken  a  sure  way  to  do  it.  O 
Ilossy  I  Flossy  I"  he  cried,  " I  will  find  you  if  I  haye  to  trayel  the 
world  oyer  and  wade  through  riyers  of  blood." 

When  Chic  came  in  Charles  was  quite  cool  again.  "Go  at 
once,"  he  said,  "and  tell  Belette  and  Tormenteur  to  come  to  me 
immediately." 

Ghio  departed  on  his  errand,  and  in  an  hour  the  two  detectiyes 
orriyed.  Charles  gaye  them  all  the  points  to  find  his  darling  he 
deemed  necessary.  "Set  the  whole  force  to  work,"  he  said,  "and 
don't  faU." 

In  two  hours  the  detectiyes  returned.  They  had  ascertained 
that  Brice  had  sailed  that  afternoon  in  the  packetnsihip  Siddons  for 
Hayre,  under  the  name  of  Carrolton.  His  name  was  on  the  books 
at  the  office,  but  there  was  no  eyidence  of  any  female  haying  gone 
with  him. 

"Ah  I  I  see,"  exclaimed  Charles  Gale,  "he  has  enticed  the  poor 
child  to  go  witii  him,  and  is  oS  for  Europe.  He  dare  not  go  to 
^England ;  he  will  go  to  the  Continent.  The  greater  reason  why  I 
must  hurry  after  him." 

He  told  the  detectiyes  to  keep  up  their  researches,  and,  packing 
his  portmanteau,  he  went  on  board  of  his  sloop  and  proceeded  to 
Content  Farm,  where  he  arriyed  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
When  he  reached  the  house  he  found  the  family  in  a  yery  dis- 
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trened  condiidon,  bat  his  manly  bearing  soon  composed  tbem. 
''  Fear  not,  my  dear  parents/'  he  said,  taking  a  hand  of  each,  ''  I 
will  bring  Flossy  back  to  you  in  all  her  loreliness  and  beanty.  But 
I  must  lose  no  time,  and  must  sail  for  Liveipool  day  after  to-mor- 
row in  the  Henry  Olay.  Mary  must  go  with  me.  She  is  neoeasary 
in  case  I  find  Flossy,  and  it  will  do  her  good  to  see  the  world.  I 
will  see  that  yon  are  protected  in  my  absence,  and  will  leaye  two 
good  men  to  goard  you/' 

The  old  people  agreed  to  all  his  propositions,  for  fhey  were 
eager  to  hare  him  get  possession  of  dear  Flossy  again.  It  was  ar» 
ranged  that  the  family  should  go  up  to  town  that  day,  take  up 
their  residence  at  Mr.  Morton's  house  under  Harry's  eare,  and  bid 
good-by  to  the  travelers  on  board  the  packet 

The  day  came,  and  Oharles  Qale  with  his  party,  including  Ohio, 
who  was  to  go  with  him,  went  on  board  the  packet. 

The  hour  came  to  say  good-by,  and,  after  many  kisses  and  hearty 
hand-shakings,  the  old  people  prepared  to  go  on  shore,  accompanied 
by  Harry  Morton,  who  was  almost  heart-broken  at  parting  with 
Mary  CTen  for  the  short  time  that  the  trarelefs  proposed  to  remain 
abroad.  The  old  African  traveler  was  the  only  one  that  seemed  to 
have  any  spirits  left  in  him.  He  was  so  anxious  to  see  his  son 
James,  and  to  have  Flossy  returned  to  him,  that  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  see  his  children  ofl.  The  last  thing  he  did  was  to  present  Mary 
with  another  valuable  stone,  which,  he  said,  was  given  to  him 
by  Queen  Tom  Tom  for  curing  her  of  a  toothache.  **  I  have  never 
had  it  cut,"  he  said,  *^  as  the  li^idaries  in  Africa  are  not  so  good  as 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  but  they  are  ha  more  himest.  Do 
you  have  it  cut  and  set  when  you  get  over  the  water,  and,"  draw* 
ing  himself  up  proudly,  '^  draw  upon  the  banking  house  of  Morton 
&  Chile  for  the  expense." 

Aj9  the  Henry  Olay  hoisted  her  sails  Harry  and  the  old  people 
stood  upon  the  wharf  waving  their  handkerchieb.  The  ship  cast 
seaward,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  under  a  cloud  of  canvas,  stand- 
ing  down  the  bay  with  a  fresh  and  fair  wind. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  events  of  this  voyage.  It  was,  lika  numy 
others  of  its  kind,  rough  and  disagreeable.  The  wind  blew  fierody 
from  the  N.  W.,  the  seas  ran  high,  and  Mary  came  on  deck  only 
twice  to  see  the  ocean  in  all  its  angry  majesty. 

The  captain  was  a  bold  sailor,  and  carried  canvas  very  hard. 
Sails  were  often  split  into  ribbons,  but  others  were  sent  aloft  by  the 
hardy  sailors,  and  the  brave  craft  never  lost  a  minuteon  her  voyage 
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Obarks  G«]e  f  oimed  the  aoqnaintaiioe  of  the  captain,  and  made 
him  a  confidant  of  the  object  of  his  yojage  as  far  as  Floflsy  was 
conoemed.  This  iras  ui  additional  stimnlna  to  press  the  ship  with 
canTas. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  thej  arriyed  off  the  channel,  and  a  few 
honrs  later  took  a  pilot  and  proceeded  to  Liyerpool,  where  Charles, 
Mary,  and  Ohio  landed  next  morning. 

The  next  step  was  to  go  to  Doyer,  cross  the  channel  to  Calais, 
and  thence  proceed  to  Hayre.  At  Hayre  Charles  ascertained  that 
the  ship  in  which  Brice  had  sailed  had  not  arxiyed,  and  he  waited 
patiently  until  she  came  in.  She  arriyed  the  next  day,  haying  been 
detained  oyer  her  time  by  the  springing  of  her  foretop-mast,  which, 
fortunately  for  Charles,  gaye  him  the  opportunity  he  desired. 

He  had  gone  to  the  American  Consul  and  stated  his  errand  to 
him,  and  that  gentleman,  sympathizing  with  him  in  the  case,  pro- 
cured letters  of  arrest  against  Brice,  so  that  Charles  went  to  the 
landing-^place  with  oficers  ready  to  lay  hands  on  him  as  soon  as 
he  landed. 

Brice  was  among  the  first  passengers  to  land.  Charles  walked 
directly  up  to  him  and,  facing  him,  said,  ^' Brice,  or  Carrolton,  or 
whateyer  your  name  is,  I  arrest  you  for  the  abduction  of  Flossy 
Carrolton.    Where  is  she  ?  ''—for  Flossy  was  not  with  him. 

Brice  was  astonished  at  first,  but  soon  recoyered  his  coolness, 
f' Thank  Heayen  and  the  ^cyil  1  **  he  said,  ''I  am  out  of  your  reach 
here.  D — ^n  you  and  your  letters  d  anest.  I  know  nothing  of 
Flossy,  and  hayent  seen  her  since  I  parted  with  her  in  your  pres- 
ence.   Mbye  out  of  my  way ! " 

At  that  moment  there  were  six  or  eight  gens  tParmes  closing 
about  Brice,  and  but  for  this  Charles  might  haye  been  obliged  to  use 
force,  as  he  did  once  before.  Discretion  being  the  better  part  of 
yalor,  Brice  concluded  not  to  resist  the  authorities.  The  prisoner 
was  taken  before  the  American  Consul,  and  then  to  the  magistrate's 
office,  where  he  made  affidayit  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  missing 
girl— that  he  had  been  two  days  on  board  the  ship  before  she  sailed, 
and  that  no  female  was  on  board  with  him.  This  statement  was 
corroborated  by  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  ship. 

Charles  Ctele  was  now  in  despair.  He  found  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  track,  and,  though  he  felt  sure  that  Brice  was  at  the  bottom 
of  Flossy's  abduction,  he  knew  that  she  must  still  be  in  America  if 
aliye,  and  he  could  only  trust  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Belette  and 
Tormenteur,  to  whom  he  had  giyen  clear  instructions  to  follow  up 
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the  case.  He  even  hoped  that  by  this  time  she  might  be  with  his 
parents  again. 

Notwithstanding  that  Brioe  had  apparently  cleared  himself  of 
the  charge  of  abduction^  Charles  Oale  decided  to  hold  him  a  few 
days  longer,  and,  at  the  American  Oonsol's  request,  the  magistrate 
placed  him  under  charge  of  the  police,  but  not  in  close  confine- 
ment. 

Oharles  Gale  then  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  liverpool  Bank, 
and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  Brioe  and  of  his  performances  in 
America.  The  bank  authorities  immediately  had  a  requisition 
made  on  the  French  authorities  to  deliyer  up  the  malefactor.  They 
sent  oyer  persons  and  papers  to  proye  all  the  charges  against  him, 
and  Brioe  was  finally  carried  prisoner  to  England. 

There  was  nothing  else  for  Oharles  Gale  to  do  but  to  go  in  pur- 
suit of  his  brother,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  at  least  fifty  days  be- 
fore he  could  receiye  an  answer  to  his  letter  from  the  United 
States.  As  this  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  time  to  one  so  situ- 
ated, he  determined  to  take  his  sister  to  Paris  and  let  her  see  some- 
thing of  the  great  capital. 

Mary,  it  was  true,  was  sad  and  despondent,  but  she  was  young, 
and  hopeful  of  a  happy  ending  to  all  their  troubles,  and  hence  she 
gladly  agreed  to  her  brother's  proposal  to  yisit  Paris. 

Sixty  days  brought  them  letters  from  home.  Flossy  had  not 
been  found,  but  one  of  the  crew  of  the  sloop  had  been  arrested,  and 
he  gaye  eyidence  that  the  girl  was  still  liying,  and  well  when  he 
last  saw  her ;  and  that  the  person  who  had  abducted  her  meant  to 
do  her  no  injury,  but  had  taken  her  o£F,  witness  did  not  know 
where.  Oharles  was  further  informed  that  all  the  detectiye  force 
of  Kew  York  were  engaged  in  the  search  for  her,  and  all  felt  sure 
that  she  would  soon  be  found. 

He  had  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  information.  He  knew  that 
if  Belette  and  Tormenteur  could  not  find  her  no  one  could.  His 
presence  at  home  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  he  could  write 
instructions  from  day  to  day,  and  perhaps  point  out  some  missing 
clew. 

Three  months  had  now  passed  away,  and  Oharles  Gale  deter- 
mined to  go  in  pursuit  of  his  brother,  of  whom  he  belieyed  he  had 
heard  indirectly  seyeral  times. 

Before  leaying  Paris,  Oharles  said  to  Mary,  *^  You  know,  sister, 
that  I  must  now  go  in  search  of  brother  James.  To  be  successful, 
I  must  trayel  incog.    The  person  I  am  looking  for  mxist  not  know 
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either  you  or  me,  and  eyen  Ohio,  in  whom  I  place  great  dependence, 
mnst  be  disguised.  So,  my  dear,  you  must  for  a  short  time  change 
that  pretty  face  of  yours.  We  are  in  Paris,  where  the  necessary 
changes  can  be  made  in  one's  appearance  to  defy  detection.  You 
can  take  your  choice — ^what  kind  of  beauty  will  you  be  ?'' 

''0  Oharlee  I ''  she  replied,  '^  this  will  be  loTely.  I  will  be  a 
blonde,  with  dark  chestnut  eyes  and  dark  eyebrows.'' 

'^  Tou  foolish  little  thing  I "  he  said,  ^'  you  are  as  yain  as  the 
Tainest.  With  blonde  hair,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  to  your  boot- 
heels,  I  will  defy  any  one  to  know  you.  You  will  haye  to  pass  for 
an  old  man's  daughter,  for  that  of  an  old  man  is  the  only  disguise 
I  can  securely  wear.    I  should  be  recognized  in  any  other." 

'*  It  will  all  be  loyely  I "  exclaimed  Mary.  '^  I  haye  so  wished 
always  that  I  was  a  blonde.  I  shall  look  loyely,  I  know,  and  I  only 
wish  Harry  could  see  me." 

'^  You  yain  little  thing,  you  neyer  could  be  loyelier  than  you 
are  now,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  people  at  Monaco,  where 
we  are  going,  could  see  you  as  you  are,  the  men  would  all  go  wild 
about  you,  and  the  women  look  upon  you  with  enyy.  I  think  it  is 
a  wise  precaution  to  hide  your  face,  for  there  is  nothing  prettier  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

''You  foolish  old  brother  I"  cried  Mary,  ''you  are  too  partial 
to  me.    1  think  I'll  tease  the  life  out  of  you,  and  get  you  jealous." 

"  There  is  one  safeguard  I  haye,  Mary,"  said  Oharles,  "  and  that 
is  my  size.  These  Frenchmen  and  Italians  always  look  at  a  man's 
flst  before  they  ogle  his  daughter,  and  my  limbs,  I  am  sure,  will 
keep  an  army  of  these  fellows  from  looking  at  you  eyen.  But,"  he 
continued,  "  we  must  leaye  Paris  disguised,  so  that  our  appearance 
will  correspond  with  our  descriptions  on  our  passports.  We  will 
go  to  the  disguisers  to-night,  obtain  our  passports  to-morrow,  and 
start  on  our  journey.  We  will  haye  our  own  priyate  coach  and  four 
horses,  stop  when  we  please  and  where  we  please,  and  arriye  at  our 
destination  at  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  season." 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  loyely  1 "  said  Mary ;  "  but  I  don't  like  your 
being  an  old  man,  Oharles,  for  they  will  think  I  am  your  youngest 
daughter,  and  that  you  haye  a  dozen  more  at  home." 

"  No,  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  will  take  care  to  tell  eyery  one  that 
you  are  the  only  daughter,  and  haye  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  your  own,  but  that  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  get  it,  as  you  are 
engaged." 

The  next  day  they  started  for  Monaco. 
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OHAPTEE  LVin. 

AT  KONAOO. 

It  was  a  gala  night  at  Monte  Oarlo.  All  tlie  saloons  were  opm^ 
and  the  large  glass  chandeliers  were  lighted  with  a  tiionsand  can- 
dles. 

A  band  of  a  hundred  instrnments  discotirsed  sweet  mnsic,  the 
waiters  in  the  restanrant  ran  to  and  fro/and  the  popping  of  corks 
from  champagne-bottles  was  heard  in  dl  directions.  The  ham  of 
ToiceSy  the  merry  sounds  of  laughter,  the  odd  mixture  of  all  nation- 
alities, the  gorgeous  dressing,  made  a  scene  erer  to  be  remembered 
by  one  who  had  never  seen  it  before. 

There  were  at  least  fifteen  hundred  people  in  the  building  that 
night ;  many  attracted  by  the  novelty  and  the  nmsic^  others  to  en* 
joy  the  viands  served  up  by  the  best  cooks  in  Europe,  and  to  par- 
tite of  the  delicious  wines. 

The  gambling  saloon  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Heavy  betting 
was  going  on,  principally  by  Bussians,  who  had  large  piles  of  gold 
before  tixem,  and  were  playing  with  varied  fortune,  sometimes,  in 
their  deep,  guttural  language,  cursing  their  luck,  and  again  burst- 
ing out  with  loud  exclamations  of  pleasure  when  fortune  smQed 
upon  them. 

At  the  table,  among  these  heavy*betting  foreigners,  sat  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  with  light  hair,  and  heavily  rouged.  Why  she  should 
have  resorted  to  this  practice  to  add  to  her  charms  no  one  could 
imagine.  She  was  beautiful  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  im- 
agination. There  was  not  a  feature  of  her  face  that  was  not  fimlt- 
less.  Her  dress  was  exquisite,  and  the  ten-thousand-doUar  soK- 
tairea  which  she  wore  in  her  tiny  ears  paled  before  the  flashing  of 
her  lustrous  eyes.  At  her  back  stood,  at  a  little  distance,  a  waiter 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne  frappS,  and  every  ten  minutes  she 
called,  **  Qarfonl^  and  was  helped  liberally  to  the  cooling  beve^ 
age. 

She  was  betting  heavily,  and  losing  as  fast  as  she  put  down  her 
money.  She  was  also  betting  reckkssly,  and  did  not  seem  to  mind 
losing ;  for,  when  the  croupier  would  rake  in  her  gold,  she  would 
laugh,  and  exclaim,  ^'  NHmporte  !  von  Beust  has  a  mine  that  never 
fails/* 
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At  last  her  bets  became  so  heaTj,  and  so  much  more  so  than  the 
other  foreigners,  that  all  stopped  for  a  time  to  look  at  Za  beUe 
Autrichienne. 

She  wonld  lose  thousands  and  coolly  drink  her  champagne, 
while  the  spectators  gazed  at  her  r^ptoronsly  and  cried  ''  BraTo  I " 
**  Quelle  femms  I ''  said  one ;  ''  Une  femme  miraculeuee  I "  said  an- 
other ;  *'  Ah,  man  Dieu,  queUe  heroine  I "  said  a  third — all  of  which 
seemed  to  gratify  her  vanity  and  stimulate  her  desire  to  play 
heayier.  She  had  lost  nearly  all  the  eyening,  and  the  lookers-on 
were  wondering  when  her  mine  of  gold  would  be  exhausted.  She 
had  lost  seyen  times  in  succession,  when  she  beckoned  to  a  man 
standing  near  the  door,  who  came  forward  and  placed  at  her  right 
hand  a  large  parcel  of  notes.    With  this  she  made  her  bet 

She  had  lost  up  to  this  time  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  and 
had  borne  the  loss  with  perfect  equanimity. 

She  had  placed  all  her  money  on  ihe  red.  The  wheel  was 
turned,  but  no  one  knew  what  the  amount  was  she  had  on  the 
table.  They  knew  it  was  large,  and  watched  with  breathless  anx- 
iety to  see  what  the  result  would  be. 

The  chances  were  on  her  side^  as  the  red  had  lost  constantly 
that  night.  When  the  croupier  announced  that  the  red  had  won 
there  was  a  burst  of  applause.  '^  How  much  ?  "  inquired  the  banker 
as  he  counted  the  money,  and  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the 
amount. 

'^  Six  million  francs,"  was  the  triumphant  reply. 

*^  Ah,"  said  the  banker,  '^  you  haye  won  largely,  and  are  ahead 
oyer  fiye  million  francs.  It  is  not  many  people  who  play  with  such 
judgment ;  but  you  will  lose  it  alL  The  bank  will  be  sure  to  win 
it  beck.  We  loye  to  see  ladies  win,  because  they  play  for  the  ex- 
citement, and  are  sure  to  return." 

''Von  Beust,"  she  said,  contemptuoudy,  ''has  a  mine  that 
neyer  fails ;  you  can  not  exhaust  it  I" 

"  So  much  the  better  for  us,  your  ladyship.  As  long  as  that 
mine  is  inexhaustible  we  shall  flourish." 

This  conyersation  was  carried  on  in  Qerman.  Almost  every  one 
understood  what  was  said.  They  gathered  about  the  beautiful 
player^  to  hear  her  remarks,  and  to  discuss  what  chances  she  had 
of  retaining  what  she  had  won. 

There  were  some  twenty  German  barons  and  French  counts 
there,  all  of  whom  had  been  playing.  "  I  invite  you  all  to  supper 
to-night  at  twelve,"  said  the  Austrian ;  "a  supper  for  kings.    I 
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will  tell  Yon  Benst  to  order  it— -Here,  Gratz,"  she  said  to  the  man 
who  had  been  attending  her,  *^  follow  me,  and  oany  this  trash  to 
yonr  master.'' 

She  went  out  to  a  wide  porch  orerlooking  the  sea,  and  there  ahe 
found  a  large,  full-bearded  man,  with  swoUen  limbs  and  red  face, 
sitting  at  a  small  table  on  which  were  cigars  and  champagne. 

She  took  the  bale  of  notes  from  Oratz  and  flung  it  upon  the 
table.  ''  There's  your  god,"  she  said ;  *' prostrate  yourself  before 
it.  It  is  your  love,  your  life  that  I  bring  you.  I  return  the  small 
pittances  you  haye  doled  out  to  me  time  after  time.  Keep  it  until 
I  want  it  again.    Your  mine  does  not  yield  like  thai" 

<'  Louise,"  said  the  other,  reproachfully,  "  hare  I  denied  you 
anything  since  we  have  been  together  ?" 

^'  No,"  she  answered,  ''but  you  haye  acted  as  if  you  would  like 
to,  when  I  haye  asked  for  a  petty  fiye  hundred  thousand  francs.'^ 

'' '  Petty '  do  you  call  it  P"  he  exclaimed.  ''  Well,  I  was  once 
years  in  making  that  much.    You  throw  it  away  in  a  night." 

''  No  more  of  reproaches ;  you  promised  me  a  camiyal  of  pleas- 
ure and  a  feast  of  wealth.  I'll  haye  them  both  1  You  must  order 
a  supper  for  twenty — a  supper  for  twenty  noblemen — and  don't 
come  yourself.  You  would  remind  us  of  the  skeleton  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  at  their  feasts." 

**  Don't  fear,"  he  replied ;  ''  your  friends  are  not  to  my  taste.  I 
neyer  fancied  the  crowd  of  beggarly  counts  and  barons  you  haye 
about  you." 

''  You  reproach  me,"  she  said.  ''  Be  it  so ;  but  the  poorest  at  my 
feast  will  not  be  so  poor  as  you  before  I  haye  done  with  you«  We 
shall  see  if  you'ye  a  mine  that  can  neyer  be  exhausted.  Order  the 
supper — one  fit  for  kings,  as  I  told  you.  You  once  said  you  were 
my  slaye — proye  it  now." 

She  walked  away,  and  was  later  seen  at  a  table  with  four  or  fiye 
men,  her  cigarette  in  her  mouth  and  her  glass  of  Cognac  at  her 
side. 

Baron  yon  Beust,  as  he  was  called,  rang  a  hand-belL  <'  TeD 
the  master  of  the  cuisine,"  said  the  baron  to  the  waiter  that  an- 
swered the  summons,  ''  that  I  want  to  see  him." 

When  the  master  of  the  restaurant  came,  yon  Beust  counted 
out  upon  the  table  a  pile  of  notes.  ''  There,"  he  said,  ''  are  thirty 
thousand  francs.  Let  us  haye  a  supper  fit  for  kings.  Spend  aU 
this  ;  if  not  enough,  let  me  know.  Haye  the  supper  in  your 
handsomest  saloon.    See  that  there  is  plenty  of  light — ^six  hundred 
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wax  candles  at  least  Let  there  be  twenty  wines  of  different  kinds ; 
eight  brands  of  champagne^  to  soit  every  palate  ;  game  worth  its 
weight  in  gold ;  fruit  such  as  only  princes  can  eat ;  dishes — well^ 
what  you  wilL  I  leave  that  to  you,  but  let  the  supper  be  such  as 
Lucullus  would  not  disdain  to  sit  down  to  were  he  liying. 

*'  Now,  the  flowers — ^you  have  three  hours  in  which  to  collect 
thenu  Let  there  be  a  feast  of  roses,  even  if  every  rosebud  costs  a 
ducat.  Let  this,  in  fact,  be  a  feast  worthy  of  the  gods.  Give  us  a 
full  band  of  music,  with  the  best  selections ;  let  the  music  not  offend 
the  ear,  but  be  so  soft  that  it  will  not  interrupt  conversation ;  and 
as  the  feast  is  ending  let  the  music  die  out  like  the  last  rays  of  sun- 
set or  the  whispering  melody  of  the  sea-shell  as  it  dies  away  upon 
the  ocean  beach. 

''Add  what  you  please  to  gratify  the  palate  or  the  senses,  but, 
under  pain  of  my  displeasurOi  do  not  give  the  lady  an  occasion  to 
find  fault"" 

''  Yes,  my  lord  baron,''  said  the  master  of  the  cuisine,  ''every- 
thing shall  be  beyond  the  lady's  expectations,"  and  he  bowed  him- 
sdf  out 

"  Ah, pestef^^  said  the  baron,  "she  will  soon  run  the  end  of 
her  rope,  and  I  be  free.  But  while  she  lives  I'll  keep  my  promise 
to  her.  I  take  a  pleasure  now  in  watching  her  depravity,  for  the 
sooner  shall  I  get  rid  of  her.  My  day  is  done,  I  see  full  well ;  no 
more  hopes  of  love  for  me.  The  convent-doors  have  closed  on  all 
my  hopes  of  happiness,  and  she  who  oould  alone,  with  her  soft, 
sweet  voice,  have  power  to  quiet  my  maddening  pulse  and  soothe 
my  aching  heart  with  her  sweet  melodies  and  the  touches  of  her 
velvet  hand,  has  gone  from  me  for  ever.  Her  pure  nature  would 
not  link  itself  with  crime.  What  matters  it  all  now  ?  I'll  nurse 
my  grief  alone,  nor  let  the  world  see  I  have  a  care  on  earth.  My 
battle  with  life  will  soon  be  ended,  but  while  I  live  I'U  keep  to  my 
promise  to  this  she  counterpart  of  the  devil.  While  I  watch  her 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  cesspools  of  depravity  I'll  ask 
the  devil  to  take  me  off  some  marks  for  helping  to  send  him  such  a 
vile  wretch  of  Hades. 

"  And  yet,  0  Heavens  I  I  once  doted  on  this  woman,  and  well 
remember  I  swore  I  would  take  her  even  were  she  blotched  with 
sin.  I  find  her  worse  than  this  ;  the  foulest  leper  that  ever  existed 
is  clean  tp  her.  Her  kisses  are  poison  to  the  most  cancerous  lips ; 
the  air  she  breathes  is  tainted  with  her  vileness.  When  she  dies, 
and  is  covered  over  with  earth,  the  hungry  worms  will  refuse  to 
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feed  npon  her  nanaeous  flesh,  and  flowers  will  die  at  once  if  planted 
on  her  grave.  And  yet  this  once  dainty-looking  thing,  now  daubed 
and  stained  with  paint  and  dyes,  with  mind  debased,  and  soul  black 
with  crimes,  once  held  the  largest  comer  of  my  heart  I  Bah  1  let 
me  fill  and  drink  until  I  forget  the  memory  of  my  shame." 

That  night,  at  twelye  o'clock,  the  guests  assembled  at  the  feast 
La  ielle  Autriehienne,  as  she  was  called,  sat  atthe  head  of  the  table. 
Volorent,  the  manager  and  master  of  the  cuisine,  had  outdone  him- 
self, and  the  counts  and  the  barons  filled  the  air  with  his  piaiaesL 
**  Here,"  said  the  Austrian,  flinging  him  a  purse  containing  a  thou- 
sand francs,  ''  take  this,  and  if  you  have  a  wife  gire  it  to  her  ;  it 
will  keep  her  true  to  you,  for  woman's  love  can  only  be  bought  with 
gold."    At  which  conceit  all  laughed. 

At  this  frail  woman's  side  sat  an  Italian  count,  with  ooal-bhck 
hair  and  mustache  and  dark,  swarthy  face.  He  looked  aa  if  he  had 
Moorish  blood  in  his  yeins,  but,  with  one  of  those  freaks  of  nature 
we  often  see,  light-blue  eyes  softened  his  handsome  face.  His 
glittering  teeth  looked  like  a  row  of  pearls,  and  his  handsome 
figure  made  him  resemble  in  outward  form  one  of  the  gods  of 
Olympus. 

He  whispered  constantly  into  her  willing  ear,  and  she  answered 
warmly  to  his  tender  words. 

'^And  you  would  take  a  heart  as  stale  as  mine.?"  she  murmured; 
'^  don't  talk  of  loye  to  me.  I  buried  mine  two  years  ago.  You 
would  not  wish  to  drink  of  the  same  cup  with  me ;  you'd  taste 
the  leares  that  giye  bitterness.  Because  it  is  brimming  orer  and 
effervesces  like  sparkling  champagne,  you  must  not  think  there's 
life  within  its  bubbles.  Besides,  do  you  know  the  danger  of  loying 
me  P  Do  you  know  that  my  great  dragon  has  tusks  of  steel  ?  Don't 
you  fear  the  gashes  of  these  tusks  P  He  is  a  lamb  when  undis- 
turbed, but  a  lion  in  his  fnry."    ' 

**  I  would  not  deem  the  grapes  worthy  of  pulling,"  her  companion 
answered,  ''were  it  not  that  they  are  in  the  yidnity  of  a  homet'a 
nest.  But  we  know  how  to  deal  with  dragons  in  Italy ;  there  are 
no  hides  so  tough  but  that  our  stilettos  can  pierce  theuL" 

''Is  that  meant  as  a  metaphor,  or  would  you  dare  to  do  what 
you  hint  P  "  said  the  Austrian. 

"  I  would  dare  anything  for  your  smiles,"  was  the  reply. 

"  They  have  proved  death  to  some,"  she  said ;  "  but^  Count 
Oonti,  cease  this  talk,  and  tell  me  whether  you  have  the  horses  that 
I  wanted  P    I  value  my  lovers  as  they  serve  me.    Three  days  since 
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5t>a  promised  me  two  pairs,  that  I  could  drive  mjBdt,  worth  twenty 
thousand  francs ;  I  haye  not  aeen  them  yef 

*'  They  are  in  Prince  Oomo's  Btables,''  said  the  count,  ''  and  will 
come  when  you  command.  Shall  I  come  with  them,  and  watch  the 
reins  until  ]^ou  are  sure  you  hare  command  of  the  animals  P  They 
are  beautiful  bays,  with  white  stars  on  their  f oreheadB,  and  two 
white  hind  feet.  They  are  beauties,  I  assure  you ;  there  is  nothing 
like  them  in  all  Italy.  The  price  is  rather  high ;  you  might  desire 
something  more  moderate.^' 

"  What  do  I  care  for  price  P  Has  not  yon  Beust  a  mine  that 
nerer  fails  P  and  did  I  not  win  last  night  fiye  million  francs  ? '' 

**  I  doubt  that  tale  of  yon  Beust's,"  said  the  count ;  '^  I  know, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  true.  I  know  eyery  ducat  that  he  owns.  He  has 
but  little  more  besides  what  you  won  last  night.  When  that  is  gone 
hell  haye  to  sell  his  yacht  for  his  board." 

'^  But  that  which  I  won  will  last  ma  all  my  life.'' 

''The  spendthrift  thinks  that  way  when  he  first  comes  into 
possession  of  his  inheritance.  Youll  want  to  double  that  sum,  as 
others  haye  done  before,  and  you'll  lose  as  many  millions  as  you 
haye  won.  And  when  your  money  is  gone,  yon  Beust  has  no  mine 
from  which  he  can  supply  your  wants." 

"Can  you  proye  this  to  me  P"  she  asked,  her  face  flushing  with 
anger  and  her  dark  eyes  taking  on  a  cold,  steely  expression,  that 
made  her  look  dangerous. 

"Attend  I  Count  Conti,"  exclaimed  Baron  Dorf,  a  stout,  red* 
faced  German ;  "what  right  haye  you  to  keep  our  beautiful  hostess 
all  to  yourself  P" 

"  Because,"  answered  the  handsome  Austrian,  "  I  choose  him  to 
monopolize  me,  and  I  am  not  fit  for  general  conyersation.  I  am 
going  home.  I  am  ill ;  the  excitement  of  the  eyening  has  been  too 
much  for  me.  I  leaye  you  all  to  spend  the  night  as  you  like.  Hang 
the  plates  on  pegs,  if  it  suits  you,  and  macadamize  the  floor  with 
the  Sdyres  china ;  fill  your  finger-bowls  with  ChAteau  d'lf ,  and  use 
champagne  to  bathe  your  tired  feet.  Do  as  you  please,  and  let  me 
hear  to-morrow  that  you'ye  enjoyed  youraelyes  to  the  top  of  your 
bent.    Count  Conti,  take  me  home  I " 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  and,  with  no  more  courtesy,  left  the 
room.  As  she  went  out,  a  small  boy,  not  much  bigger  than  a  cat, 
dipped  from  under  the  lable  and  followed  close  behind  her,  hearing 
all  she  said. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  Baron  Dorf  said  to  Baron  Borgne, 
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''  Excitement,  faith  I  she  could  not  stand  excitement !    It 

me,  Boigne,  that  Nero  was  snch  an  one  as  she,  and  she  wonld  be  jost 

OS  cool  as  Nero  if  she  could  fire  Borne  to-morrow.'' 

''Aye,''  said  Borgne,  ''and  if  she  were  king  of  Dahomey  she'd 
hare  a  lake  as  large  as  Gomo  daily  filled  with  blood.  Did  any  one 
eyer  see  sudi  a  deyilish  eye  ?  Something  has  angered  her ;  she 
went  away  because  she  heajrd  something  from  Gonti  that  did  not 
please  her." 

"  And  who  is  this  Gonti,"  asked  Gount  Peste,  "who  comes  and 
lords  it  OTcr  us  and  takes  our  hostess  home  just  when  it  suits  him  ? 
If  any  one  will  carry  a  note  for  me  to-morrow,  I'll  demand  satisfac- 
tion." 

"  Bravo  I "  said  Baron  Schlosser ;  "  I  am  your  man.  It  would 
giye  me  pleasure  to  see  this  arrogant  person  dance  with  a  bullet  in 
his  throat,  or  a  sword-thrust  between  his  ribs ;  but  let  me  tell  you, 
Peste,  I  saw  him  yesterday  shoot  twelye  pigeons  in  succession  on 
the  wing  with  pistol  at  fifty  paces ;  and  at  the  gymnasium,  when  the 
fencing  exercises  were  going  on,  I  saw  him  take  a  foil  from  out  a 
pupil's  hand  and,  engaging  the  fencing-master,  disarm  him  six 
times  in  as  many  minutes,  sending  his  sword  through  the  same  hole 
in  the  window-pane  every  time." 

"Jfa/(n7"  exclaimed  Peste,  "what  matters  it  to  me  whether 
he  can  fence  or  shoot,  or  if  he  is  arrogant  to  you  P  He  treats  me 
with  sufficient  courtesy.  Perhaps  he  knows  no  better.  I  should 
hate  to  mar  the  sport  of  such  a  man." 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  he  is,"  said  Baron  Brienne ;  "  he  is  haber- 
dasher to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  would  not  shoot  so  well  if  tlie 
pigeons  had  pistols  in  their  daws,  and  would  not  hold  a  foil  so 
firmly  if  his  adversary's  had  the  button  off." 

"  May  I  tell  him  so  ?  "  inquired  Baron  Schlosser. 

"  TeU  him  the  devil,  if  you  like,"  replied  Baron  Brienne.  "  Tell 
him  not  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  He  oould  have  his  own  lake  to 
fish  in  for  half  the  price.  Tell  him  that  von  Beust  will  crush  him 
like  an  egg-shelL  Tell  him  that  she  crocodile  wiU  lead  him  to  his 
death.  Tell  him  we  all  were  drunk  to-night,  and  knew  not  what 
we  said.  Tell  him  Baron  Brienne  left  Monaco  this  morning  at^six 
o'clock." 

And  so  the  supper  wore  on,  the  hostess  being  not  spared  amid 
the  popping  of  the  champagne-corks.  Who  would  spare  a  beautiful 
woman  that  gave  a  supper  costing  thirty  thousand  francs,  with 
permission  to  macadamize  the  floor  with  the  costly  Sevres  china  ? 
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They  Imng  the  plates,  or  tried  to,  on  the  wall-pegs ;  they  carried 
cut  her  request  in  all  respects^  and^  ere  they  left^  the  grand  saloon 
looked  like  some  pandemoninm,  where  Satan's  imps  had  racked 
their  brains  to  see  what  mischief  they  conld  do. 

Their  excesses  cost  the  beautiful  Austrian  twenty  thousand 
francs  more^  which  she  paid  without  a  murmur.  "Von  Beust," 
she  said,  ''  had  mines  to  which  there  was  no  end." 

While  counts  and  barons  were  feasting  at  her  expense,  the  Autrir 
chienne  sat  with  Gount  Gonti.  He  wanted  to  take  her  hand,  but  she 
repulsed  him.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  in  the  yein  for  that. 
Tell  me  what  you  know.  You  have  raised  a  doubt  in  my  heart ;  but 
beware  how  you  tell  me  that  which  is  not  true.  If  I  have  been  de- 
ceiyed,  I  will  make  von  Beust's  life  such  a  hell  that  he  will  drink 
of  liquid  fire  to  give  him  ease.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  mine  of 
wealth  that  could  neyer  end ;  so  far  so  good.  He  said  he  would 
place  me  on  a  pinnacle  of  happiness,  where  eyery  wish  of  mine 
should  be  gratified,  and  men  would  ML  and  worship  at  my  feet 
He  said  that  life  to  me  should  be  one  eternal  joy.  And  I  haye  en- 
joyed myself  beyond  my  most  sanguine  wishes.  I  haye  robbed 
women  of  their  husbands'  loye,  and  broken  their  hearts.  What 
greater  bliss  can  a  woman  haye  than  this  ?  I  haye  taken  loyers 
from  their  sweethearts,  and  wrecked  their  happiness  in  an  early 
graye.  I  haye  turned  wise  statesmen  into  blubbering  fools;  a 
bishop's  cap  has  not  sayed  him  from  my  fascinations.  I  haye 
made  usurious  bankers  pour  out  their  wealth,  and  after  a  while  haye 
laughed  them  to  scorn.  Such  loye  as  men  haye  offered  can  neyer 
last  with  women  like  me.  Do  you  think  that  I  haye  not  loyed 
with  all  this  crime  ?  Yes,  I  loyed  one  who  so  scorned  my  loye 
that  I  sent  him— loying  him  to  madness — ^to  an  early  graye,  with 
ignominy  resting  on  his  name.  And  I  loye  him  dead  better  than 
the  most  brilliant  man  Hying. 

'^  I  came  with  yon  Beust  because  he  promised  me  power  to  slake 
my  thirst  for  yengeance  on  those  who  seek  my  loye,  who  mock  me 
with  what  Gonrad  could  only  giye.  While  yon  Beust  holds  out, 
my  power  to  kill  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  exists ;  but  if  he  proyes 
recreant  to  his  promise,  I  will  lead  him  such  a  life  that  he  will  wish  for 
jteoce  sake  that  he  were  sunk  to  the  hottest  place  in  Satan's  regions." 

"You  hate  as  you  haye  loyed,"  said  the  count ;  "would  that  I 
could  gain  a  tithe  of  that  loye  1  If  I  show  you  that  yon  Beust's 
mine  is  ended,  and  I  can  continue  you  in  your  jpowet  for  life,  what 
win  be  my  reward  ?  " 
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''  My  loye  until  I  tire  of  you ;  what  would  you  more  P  " 

''  BeggarB  must  not  be  ohooseffB.  I  will  take  the  emilea  I  ean 
get,  and  hope  for  more.  If  you  will  loTe  me  while  my  mines  of 
wealth  last,  yon  will  die  at  eighty,  a  female  GroBsus.'' 

^*  But  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  my  lord  and  master,  as  he  some- 
times calls  himself  f  He  would  hunt  you  over  the  world,  and  erush 
the  life  out  of  you,  if  you  took  me  away  from  him.  Yet  I  think  he 
hates  me,  and  only  lives  in  the  hope  of  seeing  me  brought  to  justice 
for  what  he  calls  my  sins.    Can  you  loye  one  so  continued  as  that  f** 

''IwiU  take  care  of  him,'' said  thecoxmt;  ''deadmentell  no 
tales.  And  now  let  us  go  in,  foe  it  is  nearly  morning.  It  will  not 
do  for  us  to  be  seen  here.'' 

'^  They  strolled  along  the  open  road,  where  Ohio  could  not  fol* 
low  them,  and  the  lady  entered  her  ohiteau  by  a  secret  door  where 
no  one  qould  see  her.  She  found  yon  Beust  up  and  waiting  for 
her,  sitting  by  a  table  with  champagne  and  cigars. 

''  What  I  not  gone  to  bed  yet  ?  "  she  said. 

''No,  I  neyer  retire  until  you  come  home,"  he  replied.  ''I 
stop  to  see  you  some  night  brought  home  dead." 

''Not  while  your  mine  of  wealth  lastcf,  yon  Beust ;  but  when 
that  is  gone — ^well — ^"  She  took  her  light  and  went  up-staixs,  and 
as  she  closed  the  door  she  finished  what  she  commenced  saying  be- 
low— "  dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

Next  morning  at  eleyen  a  handsome  barouche  droye  up  to 
Baron  yon  Beust's  front  door.  There  were  four  beautiful  bay 
horses  harnessed  to  it.  This  was  the  team  Count  Conti  had  epokea 
of  to  the  telle  Auirichienne,  and  which  she  expected  to  purchase. 
It  neyer  struck  her  that  the  price  was  a  high  one ;  all  she  cared 
for  was  that  she  should  haye  the  handsomest  turnout  in  Monaco. 

Count  Conti  was  on  the  high  box  and  held  the  reins,  with  the 
keeper  of  the  horses  at  his  side.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  as  the 
horses  turned  the  circle  and  stopped  at  yon  Beust's  front  door.  At 
a  word  spoken  by  the  driyer  they  stopped  as  still  as  if  planted  in 
the  ground. 

This  team  of  horses  was  the  most  celebrated  for  miles  around 
Monaco.  They  were  broken  to  perfection  to  obey  the  driyer's 
ydce ;  be  would  driye  them  without  reins,  merely  by  a  peculiar 
intonation  of  the  yoice,  although  the  reins  were  used  for  saf 017*8 
sake. 

The  horses  came  out  of  their  stable  ratiier  fresh,  not  haying 
been  driyen  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours.    They  were  full  of  life^ 
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and  as  Oonnt  Oonti  took  the  reins  they  found  that  thongh  a  master- 
hand  was  driTing  them,  it  was  not  the  one  to  which  they  were  ac- 
cnstomed*  The  driyer  remarked  to  Count  Oonti  that  he  had  better 
aooompany  the  horses,  as  they  were  fresh  and  might  gire  him  trou- 
ble. This  the  count  agreed  to,  providing  only  that  he  should  hold 
the  reins. 

As  these  noble  animals  started  from  the  stable-door  their  first 
impulse  was  to  kick  up  their  heels  and  run,  but  they  found  that 
a  pair  of  strong  arms  held  the  reins,  and  one  who  knew  how  to 
manage  them. 

Count  Conti  was  delighted  with  the  team,  and,  as  they  sobered 
down  to  a  ten-mile  trot,  he  thought  they  were  as  near  perfection  as 
horse-flesh  could  be.  But  the  horses  knew  as  well  as  Conti  did 
that  their  master  was  there.  They  could  hear  his  yoice  as  he  en- 
tered into  conyerBation  with  the  count.  They  knew  the  sound,  or 
eyen  the  scraping  of  his  foot,  as  well  as  they  ^ew  their  stable^  and 
when  he  took  the  reins  they  seemed  to  haye  new  life  in  them. 

As  they  droye  up  to  Baron  yon  Beusf  s  door  the  belle  Autru 
ehienne  was  looking  out  of  one  of  the  upper  windows.  She  threw 
up  the  sash  and  called  out,  "  Those  are  splendid ;  I  like  them ;  tell 
the  man  to  name  his  price  !  '^  The  Baron  yon  Beust,  who  was  sit- 
ting below  in  his  library  smoking  his  pipe,  smiled  and  said  to  him- 
self, ^*  If  she  drives  those  horses  often  it  will  come  sooner  than  I 
expected." 

"  Ah,  madam  I "  said  the  count,  ''  here  are  beauties  for  you, 
but  the  man  has  raised  his  price.  It  was  twenty  thousand  francs 
this  morning,  it  is  thirty  thousand  now,  it  will  be  forty  by  to-mor- 
row. Prince  Deuceandorfl  has  already  offered  twenty-five  thousand 
£ranos,  and  will  pay  the  thirty  before  he  will  lose  them.  You  have 
the  refusal.    Cash  is  the  rule." 

''  I  will  take  them,"  she  cried,  excitedly.  '^  Close  the  bargain 
at  once.  Yon  Beust,"  she  said,  rushing  into  his  library,  '^  I  want 
thirty  thousand  francs.  I  have  bought  a  team  of  horses ;  go  out 
and  pay  for  them.  Only  thirty  thousand  francs— such  a  bargain — 
as  cheap  as  dirt  I " 

"  Yes,  all  your  bargains  are  cheap  as  dirt." 

**  Why,  the  supper  last  night  cost  more  than  that" 

"  I  know,"  said  the  baron,  ''  and  the  permit  you  gave  them  to 
follow  their  bent  cost  twenty  thousand  more." 

"  What  could  you  expect  f  Life  is  short ;  let  it  be  merry. 
But  come,  pay  my  bilL    You  grudge  me  everything  I  ask." 
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'^  I  hare  never  refused  yon  anything/'  he  answered^ ''  and  nerer 
wilL  My  word  is  my  bond*  I  promised  yon  Fd  be  your  dave ;  111 
keep  my  word  until  the  mine  runs  out" 

''The  mine  runs  out  I"  she  exclaimed,  in  disdain.  <'If  you 
would  have  peace  you  had  better  not  let  that  happen.  Yoa  would 
doubly  be  my  slave  if  that  should  come  to  pass.  Will  yon  never 
be  a  man  F  I  wish  I  had  one  who  would  hector  me.  It  would  even 
be  refreshing  to  be  struck  now  and  then.  I  hate  tame  lions  and 
dancing  elephants. '^ 

He  smiled.  ''  Here  are  thirty  thousand  francs ;  do  with  it  as 
you  please." 

**  Of  course  I  will/'  she  said ;  ''it's  mine." 

"  YeS|  all  I  have  is  yours,  except  my  heart  You  forfeited  the 
right  to  that  long  ago.  But  go,  buy  your  team,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  you." 

"  Forfeit  the  right  to  your  heart  1 "  she  exclaimed,  indignantly ; 
"  don't  despise  me,  or  I  might  fcdl  in  love  with  you,  you  band  of 
beer  I "    And  she  went  off,  laughing  loudly. 

In  ten  minutes  the  horses  were  hers.  She  got  up  at  once  on 
the  seat  and  took  the  reins,  with  Count  Oonti  at  her  side,  and  the 
driver  inside  the  barouche.  She  intended  to  try  the  animalR  on  the 
country  turnpike — a  hard,  smooth  road,  where  they  could  show 
their  speed. 

The  horses  had  been  driven  just  enough  to  raise  their  spirits ; 
but,  at  a  word  from  their  owner,  they  settled  down  to  a  fast  trot^ 
and  were  as  obedient  as  could  be  desired.  They  seemed  to  know 
that  strange  hands  held  the  reins,  and  now  and  then  would  take 
the  bits  in  their  mouths  and  almost  pull  the  Austrian's  arms  out 
of  their  sockets ;  but  a  peculiar  whistle  from  the  owner  would  bring 
them  to  a  steady  trot.  In  this  manner  she  drove  for  two  hours, 
until  she  was  satisfied  with  her  bargain.  Then  she  drove  to  von 
Beust's  chftteau. 

The  horses  were  reeking  with  perspiration,  and  heavy  flakes  of 
foam  stood  on  their  flanks  and  covered  their  moutiis,  which  were 
bleeding  from  the  effect  of  the  heavy  bits. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  want  the  horses  here  at  four  o'clock.  I 
will  drive  myself,  with  Count  Conti,  and  make  the  people  on  the 
streets  of  Monaco  look  at  me  with  envy." 

As  von  Beust  sat  in  his  library,  listening  to  these  words,  a  smile 
of  grim  satisfaction  lighted  up  his  face.  "  The  end  is  not  ten  off," 
he  said  to  himself. 
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At  four  o'clock  the  barouche  was  driven  to  the  door.  The 
horses  had  been  cleaned,  and  their  glossy  skins  shone  like  amber  in 
the  smu  A  beantifal  set  of  harness  had  been  put  on  the  animals, 
which  made  them  look  still  more  beautifuL 

La  idle  Autrichienne  was  standing  at  the  door,  habited  in  a 
beantifal  driring-costame,  with  long  gauntlets  reaching  to  the 
elbow,  and  a  small  white  morocco  bag  slung  to  her  side,  hanging 
bom  straps  across  her  shoulder.  She  wore  a  beautifully  fitting 
bell-crowned  hat — as  was  then  the  fashion — and,  as  she  mounted 
the  seat  and  took  the  reins  from  the  driver's  hands,  she  looked  the 
perfection  of  a  Diana.    She  had  never  looked  so  beautiful  as  then. 

**  Had  I  not  better  go  with  you  ?  "  said  the  driver ;  "  the  horses 
ore  rather  mettlesome  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  brisk  trot  you 
gave  them  this  morning." 

"  No  1 "  she  answered ;  "  what  glory  would  there  be  in  that  ? 
The  people  of  Monaco  would  laugh  at  me,  and  say  that  I  was 
under  tutelage.  No,  Count  Gonti  will  sit  beside  me,  and  if  I 
should  want  assistance  he  will  give  it." 

She  cracked  the  whip,  and  the  horses  started  off  with  their 
heads  in  the  air,  but  at  the  tightening  of  the  reins  settled  down  to 
a  steady  trot.  They  went  steadily  until  they  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  Strado,  and  la  heUe  Autrichienne  hauled  them  up  to  turn 
ihem. 

All  the  world  was  out  that  afternoon,  and  splendid  equipages 
lined  the  drive.  Every  one  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
woman,  and  adioired  her  daring,  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
managed  her  team.  ^'  Ah  I  b  hMe  Autrichienne  I "  said  the  men, 
who  had  often  partaken  of  her  princely  suppers ;  ^*mon  Dieu,  how 
well  she  drives !  Lucky  dog,  that  Oonti,  who  holds  her  in  his 
handl" 

''  Don't  look  at  her,"  cried  tiie  disgusted  wives ;  **  I  would  not 
have  you  notice  her  for  the  world." 

'^  Ah  1"  replied  the  husbands,  ''  she  is  as  respectable  as  Gonti, 
and  he  has  the  entrie  of  the  best  circles ;  the  women  are  all  pulling 
caps  for  him," 

''  Yes,  &egt  une  autre  chase/'  said  the  austere  wives ;  '^  who  cares 
what  men  do  ?    She  is  an  Amazon,  and  not  a  respectable  one." 

'^  But  the  most  beautiful  one  in  the  world,"  was  the  answer. 

''Don't  look  at  her,  nevertheless,"  said  the  wives,  although 
they  and  the  daughters  would  look  at  her  out  of  the  comers  of 
their  eyes. 
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But  the  Anstrian  heeded  them  not  as  she  passed,  bending 
graoef uUy  forward  and  driying  as  if  she  had  done  nothing  else  all 
her  days.  She  drove  past  them  as  if  they  were  dost  under  her 
feet.  She  knew  that  no  one  in  Monaco  could  vie  with  her  in 
wealthy  and  she  took  the  initiatire  and  eooUy  cut  ail  the  virtuous 
women  in  the  town.  Some  few  choice  spirits  of  her  own  set  were 
admitted  to  her  confidence^  but  only  a  few.  She  despised  all  the 
rest)  knowiug  she  could  buy  their  acquaintance  at  any  time.  There 
were  not  a  dozen  women  in  the  place  who  would  not  have  gone  to 
a  grand  ball  at  ron  Beust's  ch&teau  if  they  had  been  asked. 

''  How  can  she  help  being  beautiful  ?  "  inquired  the  men ;  "  and 
how  can  princes,  lords,  bishops,  and  bankers  help  fiilling  at  her 
feet  when  she  chooses  to  make  them  do  so  P  She  is  Yenus  in  dis- 
guise, sent  on  earth  to  charm  men  to  their  ruin,  while  her  husband 
sits  at  home,  indifierent  to  her,  and  fills  himself  with  champagne." 

''  Kerer  marry  a  beautiful  woman,''  said  one ;  ''  you  pay  her 
bills ;  her  kisses  are  for  other  men,  and  your  house  is  foil  of 
loyers.'' 

"  What  is  the  use  of  a  woman  being  beautiful  if  she  can  not 
haye  her  swing  P**  queried  another.  ''  Who  wants  to  be  looking  at 
pictures  of  arid  deserts  all  the  time,  when  one  can  look  on  scenes 
of  beauty,  such  as  loyely  mountains,  with  cascades  pouring  oyer 
their  sides  and  escaping  through  the  rocks  into  the  sea  P  I  would 
giye  a  thousand  pesos  for  a  picture  of  la  bells  Autriehienne  driving 
those  horses.  *' 

La  idle  Autriehienne  had  passed  oyer  the  diiye  three  or  four 
times,  and  each  time  she  had  increased  the  speed  of  her  horBes 
more  and  more.  By  this  time  all  the  yirtuous  old  women  were 
very  angry  with  their  husbands  for  the  sentiments  they  had  ex- 
pressed. ''That  woman,''  said  one,  'Ms  driving  against  the  ruks, 
and  if  our  husbands  had  any  respect  for  us  they  would  call  the 
police  and  have  her  arrested." 

^^Ah,  man  Dieu  I "  exclaimed  a  husband,  ''  the  police  worship 
her.  She  threw  an  entire  supper^set  out  of  the  window  the  other 
night  and  cut  a  man's  head  open.  When  the  police  come  up  to 
see  who  was  the  culprit,  she  threw  a  heavy  purse  to  themt.  *  Ah, 
it  is  madame,'  they  said,  and  quietly  moved  away.  She  made  yon 
Beust  almost  shake  the  life  out  of  a  Bussian  prince  for  saying  she 
was  a  painted  deviL  Von  Beust  met  the  Bussian-^  powerful  man 
—on  the  sidewalk,  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  flung  him  up  into 
the  crotch  of  a  large  tree.    He  challenged  yon  Beust ;  the  latter 
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knocked  the  Bword  out  of  hici  hand,  and  then  thrashed  him  with 
hifl  own  blade  until  he  cried  for  mercy.  His  wife  sat  in  her  carriage 
clapping  her  hands  and  throwing  gold  pieces  to  the  police^  who 
were  so  engaged  in  picking  them  up  that  they  saw  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on.  Ah  I  the  police  adore  her,  and  no  husband  would 
dare  interfere  with  her  sport" 

By  this  time  la  beUe  Autrichienne  had  become  excited  with  her 
drlTe,  although  her  arms  were  getting  weary  with  holding  the  reins. 
Her  cheeks  were  brilliant  with  color,  and  her  eyes  flashed  like  dia- 
monds. She  grew  more  and  more  audacious,  and  at  length  began 
to  bow  and  smile  at  the  husbands  whom  she  knew,  and  who  had 
taken  supper  with  her  on  sereral  occasions. 

"  Drive  home  I "  said  the  indignant  wives ;  ''  we  will  not  submit 
to  this  insolence,''  and  many  of  them  drove  away  from  the  Strado. 

They  went  in  good  time.  The  handsome  horses  were  getting 
excited,  and  Count  Conti  remonstrated  with  the  fair  driver  on  her 
mad  career.  ^'  Give  me  the  reins,''  he  wad ;  ^*  let  me  stop  the  horses 
if  I  can." 

''  Ko,-"  she  replied, ''  it  is  heaven  I  See,  I  am  sending  the  wives 
home  with  their  husbands.  We  will  soon  clear  the  street."  This 
ahortly  came  to  pass.  She  made  the  turn  again,  for  the  fifth  time, 
and  did  it  handsomely ;  but  then  the  horses  took  the  bits  between 
their  teeth,  and,  kicking  up  their  heels,  away  they  flew.  They 
no  longer  felt  any  strength  bearing  on  the  reins— her  arms  were  be- 
numbed. 

''  Give  me  the  reins,"  said  Oonti  again.  ''  Let  me  stop  them 
while  there  is  time  I " 

''Never  before  these  people,"  she  replied.  ''They  would 
chuckle  over  it"  On  the  horses  ran,  the  barouche  swinging  from 
side  to  side.  It  was  a  heavy  and  strongly  built  vehicle,  and  to 
avoid  it  all  the  carriages  drew  to  one  side  to  let  it  pass.  One  car- 
riage, occupied  by  two  elderly  ladies,  was  not  in  time.  The  left 
wheels  of  the  barouche  caught  its  right  wheels,  taking  them  off  and 
landing  the  occupants  and  two  coachmen  in  the  street 

Every  one  began  to  alight  from  the  carriages,  which  drove  even 
on  to  the  sidewalks,  for  fear  la  beUe  Autrichienne  would  return. 

"^A,  ciW/"  exclaimed  an  old  French  count,  "she  drives  like  a 
beautiful  devil,  as  if  she  were  sent  on  a  mission  of  vengeance." 

Just  at  that  instant  a  large  hay-cart,  well  loaded,  came  out  of  a 
cross  street  It  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  the  horses  struck 
it»  gdng  with  all  their  speed.   In  a  moment  they  were  doubled  into 
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a  mass,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  the  baronche  on  top  of  all, 
with  tiie  pole  broken  short  off.  Fortnnately,  the  carriage  did  not 
npset  The  crowd  inunediately  mshed  forward,  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  police,  secured  the  horses,  which  were  kicking  and  flonnder^ 
ing  abont  at  the  risk  of  breaking  their  limbs.  The  carriage  was 
hauled  back,  and  the  horses  put  upon  their  feet,  subdued,  rery  much 
cut,  and  trembling  all  oyer. 

In  the  mean  time  la  beli&Autriehienne  and  Count  Gonii  had  kept 
their  seats,  and,  when  the  carriage  was  hauled  from  off  the  horsea^ 
the  count  quietly  got  down,  and,  giving  his  companion  his  hand, 
helped  her  to  alight,  who  taking  his  arm,  they  coolly  walked  o& 
together,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and,  taking  out  of  her  pocket  a  heavy  purse  of  gold,  scattered  it 
among  the  crowd. 

Shouts  rent  the  air  of  '^Vive  la  UUe  Autrichienm^  until  they 
turned  the  comer  and  were  out  of  sight  Count  Conti  then  called  a 
carriage,  and  told  the  driver  to  take  the  lady  to  the  ch&teau  of  the 
Baron  von  Beust,  and  went  himself  to  look  after  the  horses. 

When  la  heUe  Autrichienne  arrived  at  von  Beusf  s  door  he  was 
sitting  in  his  library  drinking  champage,  as  usual.  *'  Well,''  he  said, 
*'  I  went  out  to  look  at  you  drive  on  the  Strado.  I  saw  you  make 
your  fourth  turn,  and  said  to  myself, '  The  fifth  turn  will  settle  her.' 
You  upset,  of  course  P  ** 

She  looked  at  him  scornfully.  ''  TTpset  I  no  I  A  stupid  hay- 
cart  got  in  my  way,  Bien — vaUA  tout  We  telescoped,  and  I 
walked  off." 

"  And  the  horses  ?  " 

^'I  expect  you  will  have  to  pay  for  another  team  to-morrow. 
It  isn't  comfortable  owning  horses  that  run  away.  Attend  1**  she 
said,  '^I  want  funds  to-night ;  I  go  to  the  Casino,  and  shall  likdy 
play  heavily.    Give  me  six  hundred  thousand  francs." 

**  Certainly,"  replied  von  Beust,  **  but  I  thought  you  had  given 
up  play.    You  make  a  mistake  by  commencing  again." 

''  So  I  said  to  you  about  your  pipes  and  champagne." 

**  Yes,  but  wine  only  gives  gout  and  dyspepsia ;  play  brings 
poverty,  and  sometimes  beggary." 

''Not  while  the  mine  lasts,"  she  said,  regarding  him  earnestly. 

''That  is  true,  but  mines  do  run  out,  and  you  draw  heavily  on 
mine.  But  you  shall  have  the  last  cent"  He  rose  and  went  back 
to  his  desk,  and  gave  her  the  six  hundred  thousand  francs. 

That  night  there  was  a  large  crowd  at  Monte  Carlo.    It  was 
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ramored  about  that  la  belle  Autrichienne  would  play  at  rauge^U 
noir.  Her  performanoe  of  the  afternoon  had  created  a  gxesi  furore 
to  see  her.  She  was  well  known  in  Monaco.  Thousands  had  rec- 
ognized her  in  the  streets^  and  had  been  struck  with  her  wonderful 
beauty.  Many  had  witnessed  her  eccentricities  in  throwing  away 
her  gold,  which  was  not  from  liberality,  but  the  lore  of  notoriety. 
Although  cases  of  great  poverty  were  often  brought  to  her  atten- 
tion, she  nerer  did  anything  to  help  the  afflicted.  Her  gold  was 
only  thrown  to  the  crowd,  which  circulated  extravagant  reports  of 
her  gifts. 

These  eccentricities  gave  her  the  credit  of  possessing  great 
wealth,  and  while  the  higher  orders  criticised  and  maligned  her, 
tbe  crowd  fairly  adored  her.  She  could  not  appear  in  public  with- 
out being  met  with  vivas  all  along  the  street.  The  shouts  of  the 
crowd  were  as  the  breath  of  her  nostrils  to  her.  It  was  the  sweetest 
incense  that,  could  be  offered  her,  while  at  the  same  time  she  de- 
spised her  adorers,  and  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  trampling 
Uiem  under  her  feet. 

''What  a  shame  to  speak  ill  of  the  sweet  creature  I '*  said  an  old 
woman  in  the  crowd  who  had  picked  up  a  gold  piece,  which  she 
only  secured  after  the  best  part  of  her  dress  had  been  torn  off  her. 
''What  a  shame  it  is  in  these  old  cats,  who  never  give  one  a  mara' 
vedi,  to  sit  down  and  pull  her  to  pieces,  and  she  all  the  time 
showering  her  money  among  the  poor  I  God's  blessings  be  upon 
her  I  ^  It  never  struck  the  old  woman  that  if  the  lady  wanted  to 
be  charitable  she  might  have  selected  from  the  crowd  those  who 
stood  most  in  need  of  assistance.  But  she  followed  the  practice 
of  princes,  who  throw  their  largesses  to  the  crowd  and  do  not 
bother  themselves  about  individual  cases. 

"  And  then  to  say  that  she  gambles  and  throws  her  money  away 
on  rouge-^t-noir  I "  said  another.  ' '  The  people  dont  believe  a  word 
of  it.  If  she  gambled  she  would  have  no  money  left  to  give  to  the 
poor,  for  it  is  well  known  that  those  hawks  pluck  all  the  chickens 
clean  that  go  to  their  crib.'' 

"  And  what  if  she  does  spend  millions  on  her  dresses  I "  said  an- 
other ;  "  doesn't  it  all  go  to  the  poor  ?  while  those  old  cats  that 
abuse  her  have  a  mantua-maker  in  their  houses  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance to  make  all  the  ill-fitting  clothes  in  the  family,  and  then  call 
fhem  Parisian  dresses." 

"And  there's  her  husband.  Baron  von  Beust,"  said  another. 
**  I  wonder  if  he  doesn't  know  whether  she  is  good  or  not,  when  he 
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giyea  her  all  she  asks  for,  and  has  a  schooner  anchored  out  there 
full  of  gold,  which  he  keeps  just  for  the  use  and  amnBttnent  of  this 
sweet  creature.  And  they  saj  he  loves  her  as  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
and  laughs  at  everything  she  does.*' 

Many  were  the  remarks  made  abont  la  beUe  AtUrichienne  that 
evening  over  the  dinner*tables  among  the  haut  ion  at  her  extrava- 
gant sayings  and  her  cmel  conduct  in  riding  over  people  in  the 
street  The  old  Gountess  Bomlefl  and  her  companion,  who  took 
care  of  her  lap-dog,  who  were  dumped  into  the  street,  were  severe 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  Austrian  adventuress.  **  She  drive  I " 
exclaimed  the  countess ;  **  you  might  as  well  take  a  woman  out  of 
the  insane  asylum  and  put  her  on  a  carriage-box  to  drive  mad 
horses.  She  ought  to  be  put  in  the  calaboose  for  a  week  for  not 
knowing  the  respect  due  the  nobility.  The  Austrian  women  al- 
ways were  half  savages,  and  this  one  is  a  she  devlL  Only  to  think 
of  her  laming  my  little  Skye  I  She  drive,  indeed  1  I  wish  I  oould 
get  hold  of  her.** 

'^What  would  you  do  with  her,  madam  P''  asked  the  CSount 
Bomlefl,  who  it  was  well  known  did  not  many  his  wife  for  love. 
''  You  talk  of  her  driving ;  why,  there's  no  one  in  this  town  except 
their  owner  who  could  drive  those  horses  five  times  up  and  down 
the  Strado  without  running  over  a  dozen  carriages,  and  she  only 
grazed  one." 

**  Do  you  call  it  only  grazing  to  take  one's  wheels  oft  ?  You  men 
always  side  with  that  kind  of  people,  instead  of  setting  a  better 
example  to  your  children  and  to  society." 

'^  Well,  madam,"  replied  the  count,  emptying  his  champagne- 
glass,  ''  considering  that  you  have  never  honored  me  by  presenting 
me  with  anything  better  than  that  Skye  terrier,  your  remark 
doesn't  apply  to  me ;  and  as  to  society,  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  it- 
self. It  is  made  up  of  so  many  ugly  old  women  tliab  a  beauty 
would  not  have  any  chance  among  thenu  La  beUe  Autrieiienne  is 
like  a  bird  of  paradise  among  so  many  jackdaws." 

There  were  innumerable  quarrels  between  husbands  and  wives 
about  la  belle  AutricAienne.  The  latter  actually  hated  her,  while 
the  husbands,  even  those  who  did  not  know  her,  adored  her  in 
secret.  As  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  haut  ton,  they  were  becoming 
more  demoralized  every  day.  They  could  not  be  induced  to  keep 
their  eyes  off  la  belle  Autriehienne;  watched  what  she  wore  from 
day  to  day,  and  copied  it  as  near  as  they  could.  Everything,  in 
fact,  they  wore  was  d  r Autriehienne  ;  and  she  was  getting  so  many 
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dresses  from  Paris  all  the  time  that  it  cost  the  haut  ion  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  keep  np  with  the  fashion.  No  mother  was  willing  to 
allow  her  daughters  to  remain  oat  of  fashion  becanse  la  ieUe  Au- 
trichienne  set  the  style.  There  were  too  many  there  trying  to  make 
a  bon  parti  to  wish  to  subject  their  daughters  to  criticism. 

The  daughters  said,  '^  We  are  willing  to  go  away  from  here^  or 
to  close  our  doors  against  eyery  one,  but  while  we  are  in  society  we 
must  wear  the  latest  Paris  fashions.^ 

Then  the  mothers  began  to  agree  among  themselres  that  la  beBe 
AutricMenne  was  at  least  an  amusement,  and  if  she  went  from 
Monaco  tiiere  would  be  nothing  for  society  to  gossip  about. 

People  went  night  after  night  to  Monte  Carlo  to  see  the  Aus- 
trian play  rouge^t-noir.  It  was  better  than  going  to  the  opera  at 
Monaco,  which  latter  was  generally  very  proper  and  very  stupid, 
where  one  opera  was  sung  forty  nights  in  succession,  and  the  sing- 
ers went  to  sleep  oyer  the  music 

When  it  would  be  whispered  about  that  la  leVs  Autrichienne  was 
going  to  play  rouge-et-fioir — and  it  would  always  leak  out,  since  she 
had  certain  ways  of  letting  it  be  known — all  the  wives  and  their 
daughters  would  express  a  great  desire  that  paterfamilias  would 
take  them  to  Monte  Carlo  to  hear  the  great  band,  and  paterfami' 
lias  was  always  willing  to  go. 

This  night  grand  preparations  were  being  made  to  receiye  a 
large  number  of  guests.  A  night  A  rAutrichienne,  as  it  was  called, 
brought  great  profits  to  Monte  Carlo,  and  on  this  occasion  a  rush 
was  expected.  The  price  of  chairs  was  doubled,  and  the  restaurant 
was  supplied  with  an  extra  quantity  of  yiands.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
place  was  crowded* 

Among  the  visitors  that  night  were  the  Bey.  Mr.  Raymond  and 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl  reputed  to  be  his  daughter.  We  have 
all  met  them  before,  but  have  not  seen  the  sweet  brunette  Mary 
metamorphosed  into  a  blonde. 

She  was  called  la  telle  AmSricaine.  Her  once  fair  complexion 
was  now  a  light  olive,  with  a  rich  coloring,  and  her  beautiful  tresses 
were  transformed  into  lovely  golden-chestnut  curls,  while  her  eye- 
brows were  a  darker  shade  of  chestnut.  Metamorphose  Mary  as 
you  would,  she  could  not  be  otherwise  than  beautiful.  While  la 
heUe  Autrichienne  had  been  changed  for  the  worse  by  the  paint  and 
dyes  she  made  use  of,  Mary  had,  if  possible,  been  improved,  and 
the  extra  inch  of  heel  she  had  added  to  her  dices  made  her  figure 
more  symmetrical  than  ever.    Her  eyes  were  brightened  by  her 
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ohange  of  complexion.    She  looked  more  like  a  beantif qI  French 
girl  than  an  American. 

The  Ber.  Mr.  Bajmond,  hearing  that  la  idle  Auir%ehienn$  was 
to  play  that  nighty  had  offered  one  of  the  proprietors  a  considerable 
sum  if  he  would  secure  him  two  chairs  where  he  could  be  in  front 
as  she  was  playing.  These  being  secured,  he  went  early  and  took 
his  places. 

The  crowd  also  came  early,  that  they  might  secure  good  seats, 
and  the  proprietors,  to  increase  their  gains,  had  placed  rows  of 
benches,  rising  one  aboye  the  other,  all  around  the  room,  and 
charged  ten  francs  a  seat  Only  those  who  were  going  to  play  were 
allowed  to  sit  next  the  table,  and  each  place  was  numbered,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  confusion,  although  the  arrangements  were 
perfect 

Many  persons  wondered  why  it  was  that  so  old  and  rerereaid  a 
gentleman  as  Mr.  Raymond  should  take  so  conspicuous  a  place,  and 
subject  his  beautiful  daughter  to  so  many  temptations. 

'^  What  a  country  I "  remarked  old  Count  Pens6,  '^  where  an  old 
fellow  like  that  can  bring  out  such  a  beautiful  young  daughter,  and 
she  no  doubt  rolling  in  wealth.'' 

"MafoiP*  exclaimed  Prince  Gourmand;  ''but  look  at  the 
man ;  he  is  an  Apollo,  and  more  remarkable  than  his  daughter.  He 
would  make  his  fortune  in  Italy  sitting  as  a  model.'' 

^^Vraimentr^  said  Count  Pensi,  ^'and  his  daughter  aussu^ 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the  bank  opened,  and  the  players  at  the 
table,  at  the  word  ** Attend!  "  piled  up  their  gold  and  began  to  play 
for  small  amounts.  There  was  little  attention  paid  to  the  betting, 
every  one  watching  the  door  to  see  Za  hdU  Autriekienne  enter.  As 
the  minutes  passed,  expectation  became  yery  great 

''What  if  she  should  disappoint  us  ?"  said  Count  Pens&  ''She 
is  so  capricious,  and  if  she  thought  it  would  annoy  the  haut  ton 
she  would  not  come.  She  hates  the  aristocracy^  and  neyer  misses 
an  opportunity  to  show  it" 

"No,"  said  Prince  Gourmand,  "she  is  too  fond  of  displaying 
herself  and  showing  how  she  can  throw  away  her  hundred  thousand 
francs  at  a  bet ;  but  she  had  better  look  out  for  herself.  Dubois  is 
at  the  wheel  to-night,  and  he  can  turn  the  ball  into  any  color  or 
number  he  pleases.  Hist  I  here  she  comes,  and  Coimt  Conti— her 
fidus  Achates— mth  her." 

Sure  enough,  la  ieUe  Autrichienne  was  entering  the  gambling* 
hall,  preceded  by  Count  Conti,  who  elbowed  his  way,  with  his  mns- 
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cnlar  arms,  toward  the  place  opposite  the  banker,  while  a  man  fol- 
lowed behind  her  with  his  arms  fall  of  packages  of  notes  and  a  bag 
of  gold. 

The  banker,  marker,  and  cronpier  sat  calm  and  immovable  at 
the  sight  of  this  beautiful  woman,  who  had  giyen  them  so  much 
trouble  and  had  broken  their  bank  four  times.  They  knew  human 
nature,  however,  too  well  not  to  be  sure  that  she  would  return  to 
play,  and  would  end  at  last  by  losing  every  cent  she  owned. 

La  belle  AutrUhienne  was  arrayed  that  night  in  all  her  splendor. 
She  wore  a  rich  watered,  pearl-colored  silk,  trimmed  with  costly 
laoe,  with  a  small  black  velvet  hat  to  match.  Two  beautiful  eoli" 
iaire  diamonds  glittered  in  her  ears,  each  worth  fifty  thousand 
francs ;  in  her  bosom  was  another  diamond  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  more,  and  a  single  stone  in  her  hat  worth  twice  as  much 
as  the  others  together.  Her  costume  was  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  every  one  in  that  throng  pronounced  her  the  most  gorgeous 
creature  they  had  ever  seen.  She  calmly  took  her  seat,  without 
deigning  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  crowd.  She  arranged  her  money 
in  the  order  she  intended  to  bet,  and,  when  the  banker  cried  ^M^- 
tendr*  commenced  playing  small  amounts  like  the  other  players, 
who  were  merely  hettiagpour  amuser.  They  knew  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  them  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  game  when  la  belle 
AutricAienne  began  to  play  in  earnest.  The  latter  confined  herself 
to  the  two  colors  red  and  black,  and  never  bet  upon  numbers.  After 
betting  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  she  seemed  to  strike  her  luck. 

Every  time  the  wheel  stopped  she  won  large  amounts.  Then  she 
began  to  play  with  b,  furore  that  delighted  the  lookers-on  and  made 
them  hold  their  breath. 

Talk  of  the  excitement  over  a  horse-race  or  a  closely  contested 
game  of  billiards,  a  dog-fight  or  a  bull-bait  I  Kot  one  of  them  will 
compare  with  the  excitement  over  a  gambling-table  where  an  ex- 
ceptionally pretty  woman  is  betting  her  thousands  as  coolly  as  if  she 
were  throwing  away  so  many  sous. 

La  belle  AutrUhienne  sat  unmoved,  and  received  her  winnings 
as  they  were  paid  by  the  banker.  Sometimes  she  let  her  money  re- 
main three  or  four  times  in  succession  on  one  color,  an  unwise  way 
to  gamble,  as  the  table  is  given  opportunity  to  arrange  their  methods, 
if  they  have  any,  to  suit  the  bank,  rather  than  the  players.  She 
had  won  over  six  hundred  thousand  francs.  When  she  had  got  well 
under  way,  she  had  never  bet  less  than  fifty  thousand  francs  at  a 
time,  which  soon  runs  up  at  rouge^t-nair. 

48 
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She  had  won  five  times  on  the  rouge,  and  still  let  her  increased 
bet  remain  on  that  color,  so  that  there  were  six  hundred  thousand 
francs  npon  the  table  of  her  bet  alone. 

'^I  tiiink,  madam/'  said  the  banker,  smiling,  ''that  this  is  a 
case  of  your  breaking  the  bank  again.  Your  lack  is  wondrafnl  I  I 
have  neyer  seen  anything  like  it  before." 

Then  the  wheel  was  turned,  while  eyery  one  held  his  breath. 
You  could  haye  heard  a  pin  drop,  but  la  bdU  Atdrichienne  sat  un- 
moTcd,  calm  as  a  summer's  lake,  only  her  coal-black  eyes  looked  in- 
tently on  her  pile. 

It  seemed  to  the  crowd  that  the  motion  of  the  wheel  would 
never  cease  and  let  the  result  be  known.  At  last  it  was  announced 
that  rouge  had  won  again,  and  shouts  shook  the  room  so  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  almost  extinguished  the  wax  candles. 

"  Pshaw  I "  said  the  Austrian,  for  the  first  time  opening  her 
mouth ;  ''  there's  no  excitement  here.  It  is  going  to  be  a  walk- 
over 1 " 

''  Shall  it  stay  there  ?  "  inquired  the  croupier. 

''  No,  change  it  to  noir  !  "  she  replied ; ''  rouge  has  had  its  day." 
Twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  were  now  upon  the  table,  and  the 
excitement  was  at  fever  heat. 

As  the  word  Attend  was  uttered,  and  the  wheel  turned,  the  crowd 
craned  their  necks  as  if  they  could  not  already  see  well  enou^ 
''JVbir  /  "  said  the  marker,  without  changing  a  muscle  of  his  &oe. 

''  La  madame  gagne  toujours,^^  said  the  banker,  calmly. 

*^  Madame  perd  jamais  "  said  the  croupier,  sweetly,  and  all  in 
tones  of  sympathy,  as  if  they  were  really  pleased. 

Mary  had  moved  her  chair  close  to  her  brother's,  and  had  {daced 
her  hand  on  his.  She  trembled  all  over,  and  her  eyes  were  staring 
at  the  beautiful  Austrian  as  if  in  horror. 

Oharles  looked  at  her  as  he  felt  her  hand  seek  his,  and  noticed 
that  she  was  trembling  violently.  He  saw  her  look  of  horror,  and 
surmised  at  once  the  cause. 

''  What  is  it,  Mary  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

She  was  gasping  as  if  she  wanted  air,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed 
intently  on  la  belle  Autrichienne.  ''Who  is  that,  Oharlee — that 
woman  playing  like  a  gambler  f  " 

"  Don't  you  know  her  ?  "  asked  Charles. 

"I  should  say,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  whisper,  "  that  it  was  Louise 
Morton  but  for  her  hair  and  paint.  Can  it  be  ?  Her  hair  was  raven 
black." 
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*^  Wliat  was  jours,  Mary,  before  you  left  Paris  ? ''  he  inquired. 

"I  see,"  said  Mary.  •  "Good  heayens,  what  a  change  I  Who 
would  have  thought  she  could  ever  come  to  this  ?  Let  us  go  from 
here ;  the  sight  of  her  so  debased  makes  me  feel  like  fainting." 

^'Wait,"  said  Charles,  "and  see  the  depth  of  degradation  to 
which  a  woman  can  be  brought.  It  will  dim  her  glory  in  your 
eyes  if  ever  she  possessed  your  respect.  I  brought  you  here  to  diow 
her  to  you  in  all  her  infamy.    Her  race  will  soon  be  run." 

"Let  the  bet  stay  upon  notV,"  said  la  beUe  Autrichienne  as  for 
the  first  time,  with  a  look  of  triumph,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
crowd,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  will  see  what  la  telle  Autrichienne 
can  do." 

She  suddenly  fixed  her  gaze  on  the  Bey.  Mr.  Baymond  and  his 
daughter,  and,  forgetting  the  crowd  and  the  triumph  she  hoped 
to  achieye,  she  looked  confused,  and  whispered  to  Ooimt  Gonti, 
*^  The  hawk  is  hoyering  in  the  air ;  the  partridge  is  trembling  in 
the  heather.  Can  no  one  rid  me  of  that  man  ?"  At  that  instant 
the  marker  announced,  "  The  game  will  begin." 

La  belle  Autrichienne  looked  dazed  for  some  cause  or  other ;  she 
had  lost  her  head.  "Stop,"  she  said,  '^I  will  change  my  bet  to 
rouge," 

** Attend!**  cried  the  marker,  and  the  wheel  went  round. 

"Ze  noir  wins  I "  said  the  marker,  and  the  croupier  smilingly 
hauled  in  twelye  hundred  thousand  francs  as  the  banker  remarked, 
"  Madam  is  kind  to  let  us  breathe." 

La  heUe  Autrichienne  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  card,  and  said  to 
Count  Conti,  "  Take  this  to  yon  Beust ;  tell  him  to  giye  you  all 
that  I  won  before." 

As  Count  Conti  passed  out.  Chic  followed  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance; and  when  Conti  got  into  a  carriage.  Chic  jumped  up 
behind.  "Driye  like  the  wind,"  said  Conti;  "double  &re  for 
speed  I" 

Yon  Beust  was  in  his  library  with  his  champagne  and  cigars 
when  the  count  arriyed.    Conti  placed  the  card  in  his  hand. 

"So  soon?"  he  exclaimed,  laughing  good-naturedly;  "well, 
she  shall  haye  her  way.  I  told  her  she  always  should,  and  I 
neyer  break  my  word."  He  arose,  and  taking  from  an  iron  chest 
twenty  packages  of  notes,  he  placed  them  in  Conti's  hands. 
**  There,  tell  her  that  ends  the  mine ;  there  is  no  more.  To-mor- 
row I  will  sell  the  schooner  to  pay  our  debts,  and  wiU  find  a  shelter 
elsewhere." 
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The  oonnt  hastily  departed,  and  soon  was  at  the  side  of  la  belle 
AutricAienne. 

As  he  lef t,  yon  Benst  took  from  the  taUe  a  note  directed  to  him- 
self. ^*  What  is  this  ?  "  he  mattered ;  ^'it  must  haye  been  left  here 
while  I  was  asleep." 

The  note  read : 

"  Take  care.    Your  life  is  threatened ;  be  watchful  to-night 

''Ah  I  mj  quondam  friend/'  said  yon  Beust,  ''whom  I  loved  as 
a  brother,  so  much  alike  were  we.  I  will  take  your  adyice,  which 
is  well  meant  Vere  Saye  knows  something,  but  what  does  he 
here  f  "  and  yon  Beust  went  up-stairs,  remained  some  tw^ity  min- 
utes, and  then  came  down  again  and  resumed  his  cigar. 

In  the  mean  while  the  game  at  Monte  Oarlo  went  on.  La  ielh 
Autrichienney  in  the  absence  of  Conti,  had  made  her  bag  of  gold 
last  until  his  return.  Then  she  commenced  again  to  bet  heayily^ 
but  she  had  become  confused.  The  eyes  of  the  Bey.  Mr.  Baymond 
were  upon  h^,  and  he  neyer  for  a  moment  removed  his  gaze.  She 
felt  as  if  the  eyes  of  a  basilisk  were  fixed  upon  her.  She  won  no 
more ;  pile  after  pile  was  swept  away,  until  every  franc  she  owned 
was  safe  in  the  bank. 

"  I  fear  madam  bet  rashly  the  last  time^"  said  the  banker,  with 
a  smile.  "  I  would  have  advised  her  to  bet  upon  the  rouffe,  but 
feared  she  would  think  my  adyice  uncalled  for.  Con  we  do  aught 
to  help  madam  continue  the  game  ?    Her  note  is  perfectly  good." 

"No,''  she  said,  coolly,  taking  a  solitaire  from  one  of  her  beau- 
tiful ears.  "That  cost  fifty  thousand  francs;  give  me  forty-fiye 
thousand  for  it.    I  wiU  redeem  it,  for  my  luck  is  sure  to  tum.'^ 

The  banker  took  the  solitaire,  and  his  hawk^  eye  at  once  de> 
tected  the  value  of  the  g^n.  He  was  always  prejMU^ed  for  such 
transactions,  and  if  a  human  soul  had  been  offered  in  pawn  he 
would  have  known  the  price  to  fix  on  it.  He  placed  the  money  in 
her  hands,  and  she  put  down  twenty  thousand  francs,^  her  cheeks 
glowing  as  she  did  so. 

The  crowd  saw  her  mortification.  The  haut  ton  nudged  eadi 
other.  "  She'll  come  to  grief  soon,"  they  said.  But  once  moie  kdc 
followed  her,  and  the  banker  smiled  again  upon  her. 

Thousands  of  francs  now  lay  piled  up  at  her  side.  She  took  a 
number  of  notes  to  place  them  upon  the  rouge,  when  her  eye  caught 
those  of  her  known  enemy  fixed  upon  her*    She  became  unnerred. 
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and  placed  the  money  on  the  noir  as  the  wheel  was  taming ;  it  was 
too  late  to  change  the  bet.  Botige  won^  and  so  luck  changed  until 
she  was  again  bankmpt. 

Then  the  other  solitaire  ear-ring  was  handed  to  the  banker^  and 
f orty-fiye  thousand  francs  given  her  in  return*  She  placed  them  on 
the  rouge,  but  nair  won. 

Then  she  took  the  beautiful  solitaire  from  off  her  breast^  saying, 
''  That  cost  a  hundred  thousand  francs." 

The  banker  handed  her  the  money^  saying,  ''We  would  as  lief 
have  your  note.** 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  will  soon  redeem  it ;  my  luck  is  sure 
to  change." 

*^  Attend,**  said  the  marker,  and  in  a  moment  all  her  money 
was  swept  away. 

She  looked  at  her  enemy  and  saw  his  gaze  still  fixed  steadily 
upon  her,  while  the  woman  at  his  side  regarded  her  with  horror. 
For  the  first  time  she  recognized  Mary  through  all  her  disguise, 
and  whispered  to  Gonti,  ''I  can  not  win  while  that  man,  my  mor- 
tal enemy,  remains  here.  Will  not  some  one  free  me  from  my 
enemy  ?  " 

Then  she  raised  her  beautiful  arm,  bare  to  the  elbow,  and 
plucked  from  her  hat  the  magnificent  diamond  there,  which  had 
no  equal  in  all  Monaco. 

''No  queen  in  Europe  has  so  fine  a  jewel  in  her  crown  as  this," 
she  said.  "  Qive  me  five  hundred  thousand  francs  for  it ;  I  will  re- 
deem it  soon.  It  would  kill  von  Beust  to  lose  it.  Luck  will  now 
change ;  I  am  sure  of  it." 

The  banker  laid  down  the  money  at  her  side.  She  divided  it 
into  two  parts,  and  then  glanced  at  her  enemy,  whose  gaze  was  still 
fixed  upon  her,  while  a  scornful  smile  curled  his  lip. 

The  pretty  girl  at  his  side  sat  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes  as  if 
to  shut  out  the  horrid  scene,  while  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

La  heUe  Autrichienne  trembled  visibly  before  them;  she  felt 
their  hour  of  triumph  had  come.  She  placed  her  bet  upon  the 
rouge* 

'*  Le  rouge  perd  I  ** 

There  was  a  hum  of  voices  in  the  room,  while  smiles  of  triumph 
lighted  up  the  faces  of  the  old  women,  but  men  sympathized  with 
this  queen  of  gamblers.  "  What  a  grand  woman  I "  they  said. 
"See,  she  is  game  to  the  last." 

Then  she  placed  her  last  bet  on  the  noir.    The  wheel  turned. 
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She  T086  from  her  chair.  ''No  supper  to-night,  friendsy"  she 
said  to  those  who  were  at  the  table.  ''Banker,  I  thank  yon  for 
jonr  courtesy. — ^Enough  for  to-night ;  I  will  redeem  my  jewels  to- 
morrow, and  try  you  again." 

She  looked  at  her  enemy ;  he  stood  there,  and  his  eyes  showed 
so  much  scorn  for  her  that  for  once  she  qmdled.  She  whispered^ 
"  Conti,  remove  my  enemy  from  my  path.  I  will  gire  you  my  lore 
in  return.''  Then,  taking  the  count's  arm,  she  calmly  walked 
away. 

One  burst  of  enthusiastic  cheering  broke  from  the  crowd,  who 
admired  the  pluck  of  this  enchantress,  while  the  banker  cried  out^ 
"  The  bank  is  closed  for  to-night." 

Conti  and  la  belU  Autrichienne  disappeared  by  a  side  door,  and 
were  lost  to  sight  except  to  that  of  Chic,  who  followed  dose  be- 
hind. 

"  Come  to  the  schooner,"  said  she.  "  What  is  left  of  the  mine 
is  there.  Let  us  leave  von  Beust  to  pay  the  bills  to-morrow ;  he 
would  sell  the  schooner  for  what  she  will  bring.  But  before  we  go, 
remove  my  enemy." 

They  walked  swifUy  away  to  the  quay,  where  a  four-oared  boat 
from  the  schooner  was  lying.  She  jumped  in.  "€(o,"she  said, 
"  and  do  my  bidding.  Count  I  can  have  no  peace  while  that  man 
lives  t " 

Count  Conti  left  her  abruptly  and  followed  the  crowd,  jostiing 
them  as  he  rapidly  passed. 

At  last  he  saw  his  game  ahead — a  tall,  stout  man  with  the  mua- 
des  of  a  Hercules,  and  with  a  young  woman  at  his  side. 

They  were  in  a  retired  and  obscure  spot,  when  suddenly  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Baymond  received  a  violent  dagger-thrust  in  his  side. 

The  person  who  struck  the  blow  recoiled  in  astonishment  and 
ran  away,  for  the  handle  of  the  dagger  remained  in  his  hand,  while 
the  blade  fell  on  the  stone  pavement.  The  reverend  gentleman 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  blade,  saying,  "  I  will  keep  this  as  a 
memento  of  to-night." 

The  would-be  assassin  ran  until  quite  out  of  breath.  "I  have 
another  dagger,"  he  muttered,  "but  it  would  be  useless  against 
such  a  coat  of  mail ;  and,  besides,  he  will  be  on  his  guard,  and  would 
soon  make  mince-meat  of  me.  But  I  must  leave  no  enemy  in  my 
rear.  I  will  not  do  things  by  halves ;  the  schooner  must  all  be 
mine."    Then  he  turned  toward  the  chAteau. 
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At  that  moment  Chio  approached  his  master.  ''  I  saw  them  go 
down  toward  the  quay/'  he  said^  ''and  followed  them.  I  heard 
them  talk  of  assassinating  some  enemy,  who  might  be  you,  I 
thought.  Then  he  put  her  in  the  boat.  '  Haste  I '  she  said,  '  we 
must  sail  at  once.'  I  followed  him  closely,  and  saw  him  strike  you, 
but  I  knew  he  had  not  hurt  you,  and  I  followed  him  again  as  he 
ran*  He  stopped  a  moment  as  if  to  consider,  and  then  turned  on 
his  tracks  and  went  toward  the  ch&teau.  He  means  mischief  theref 
for  those  two  are  escaping  from  Baron  yon  Beust." 

''  Ohio,*'  said  the  reverend,  ''  see  Miss  Mary  home ;  go  with 
him,  Mary,  for  life  and  death  hang  on  my  swiftness."  Mary  com- 
plied, not  knowing  what  all  this  mystery  meant,  and  the  Bey.  Mr. 
Baymond  rushed  off  with  remarkable  speed  for  a  man  apparently 
80  old. 

When  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  chAteau  of  von  Beust 
he  saw  the  dim  outline  of  a  figure  passing  rapidly  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house.  He  sprang  forward  with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer, 
but  no  one  could  be  seen.  The  man,  whoeyer  he  was,  had  disap- 
peared. 

''Just  in  time  I "  he  said  to  himsell  "He  was  looking  for  an 
entrance,  and  would  soon  haye  found  the  way  to  yon  Beust's." 
The  reverend  saw  a  light  on  the  lower  floor.  It  was  in  the  library, 
where  yon  Beust  always  sat  with  his  pipes  and  wine  until  his  wife 
came  home,  no  matter  how  late  it  was.  Then  hewould  take  his 
candle  and  retire,  asking  no  questions  as  to  whither  she  had  been  or 
what  she  had  been  doing. 

There  were  blinds  to  the  lower  windows.  One  of  these  was 
partly  open,  and  the  reverend  looked  in.  Yon  Beust  was  sitting  in 
his  arm-chair  throwing  his  arms  wildly  about,  trying  to  get  at  a  dag- 
ger, the  handle  of  which  could  be  seen  sticking  out  of  his  shoulder. 

The  champagne-bottle  had  been  knocked  over,  and  there  was 
a  smell  of  smoke  within  the  room.  A  small  flame  was  issuing  from 
a  mahogany  book-case  in  a  comer  of  the  library. 

It  did  not  take  the  reverend  a  moment  to  fling  the  window  open, 
smash  in  the  book-case,  and  extinguish  the  flames.  Then  he  went 
to  the  assistance  of  von  Beust,  from  whose  shoulder  the  blood  was 
spirting. 

"  Are  yon  much  hurt  ?  "  he  asked,  kindly. 

"Yes,  I  am  hurt  to  death,''  replied  von  Beust,  in  a  faint  voice. 
''  My  life  is  ebbing  away.  It  was  that  cowardly  Count  Oonti  that 
struck  the  blow." 
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"Be  quiet,"  said  the  reverend ;  "let  me  reliere  you  first ;  you 
can  tell  me  afterward.  I  go  prepared  for  emergencies  of  this  kind ; 
my  business  often  requires  it,  and  it  is  also  my  pleasure  to  relieye 
those  in  distress."  He  took  from  his  coat-pocket  a  box  containing 
scissors,  probes,  and  needles  for  sewing  up  wounds,  together  with 
yarious  kinds  of  plasters.  He  then  proceeded  to  cut  off  yon  Beust's 
clothing  until  he  reached  the  coat  of  mail,  which  the  latter  had 
put  on  when  he  receiyed  the  note  signed  Yere  Saye. 

"  I  was  asleep  in  my  chair,"  said  yon  Beust,  "  when  the  villain 
got  in.  He  struck  me  first  directly  over  the  heart ;  this  chain-ar- 
mor saved  me ;  the  second  stroke  was  downward." 

"Then  you  got  my  note  in  time  ?  "  said  the  other. 

"Ah,  Vere  Saye  I"  exclaimed  von  Beust,  "I  thought  I  knew 
your  voice ;  glad  to  meet  you  again,  although  you  did  serve  me 
such  a  shabby  trick.  Your  duty,  however,  I  suppose.  I  wish  you 
had  done  it  before  the  marriage,  for  since  then  my  life  has  been  a 
heU." 

"  Be  quiet  now ;  I  will  explain  all  that  another  time.  Have 
you  a  man  in  the  house  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  von  Beust,  "an  Italian  boy ;  the  rest  go  home 
at  eleven  at  night.    Bing  that  belL" 

The  reverend  first  wrote  a  note  to  the  commissary  of  police, 
telling  him  to  arrest  all  on  board  the  schooner,  adding,  "  They  sail 
in  half  an  hour." 

He  then  rang  the  bell,  and.the  sleepy  boy  came  stumbling  up 
the  stairs  and  was  met  by  the  reverend  outside  his  master's  door. 

"  Bun,"  said  he,  "  all  the  way  to  the  commissary  of  police  with 
this  note,  and  when  you  return,  bring  an  apothecary  with  you ;  your 
master  is  ilL'^ 

He  then  fastened  all  the  library-blinds  and  locked  the  library- 
door.  Next  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  getting  off  von 
Beust's  shirt  of  mail.  It  laced  down  the  front  and  was  easily  dis- 
posed ol  Then  he  went  to  work  secundum  artem,  and,  having  all 
his  instruments  and  styptics  ready,  prepared  to  withdraw  the  knife, 
an  operation  that  caused  the  patient  great  pain.  Then  he  brought 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  sticking-plaster,  and  sewed 
it  up. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  where  is  your  brandy  ?  " 

"  In  that  caae,"  replied  von  Beust.  The  reverend  gave  him 
half  a  tumbler  of  the  raw  spirit. 

"There  I  "he  exclaimed,  "you- are  worth  a  dozen  dead  men; 
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now  lean  on  me^  and  let  me  get  yon  to  joor  bed.  Yon  haye  had  a 
narrow  escape  ;  had  the  knife  gone  forward  instead  of  backward,  it 
wonld  hare  penetrated  jonr  Inngs." 

"I  never  go  to  bed/'  said  yon  Benst,  "nntil  my  wife  is  in/' 

**  She  will  not  be  home  to-night/'  said  the  other,  ^*  if  she  ever 
returns.    She  has  eloped  with  Count  Conti  in  the  schooner." 

Yon  Benst  expressed  no  surprise  at  this  intelligence.  '^It's  an 
ill  wind/'  he  said,  ''that  blows  nobody  good.  Thank  God  she  is 
gone  I    I  will  lean  on  you,  and  get  up-stairs  if  I  can." 

The  reyerend  picked  yon  Benst  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him 
to  his  sleeping-room  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  undressed  him,  and 
put  him  to  bed. 

"There  are  not  many  men  who  could  carry  me  up-stairs  like 
that,"  said  yon  Beust  ''  You  are  stronger  than  I  am ;  the  tourna- 
ment at  Hawks'  Roost  satisfied  me  of  that." 

"  I  did  not  show  my  real  strength  there,"  said  the  other ;  '*  but 
try  and  go  to  sleep.  I  will  take  charge  of  the  rest,  and  you  must 
make  no  objections  to  anything  I  do.  This  is  the  turning  point  in 
your  life,  which  will  lead  you  to  happiness.  That  wound  will 
proye  a  Oodsend  to  you,  and  you  should  thank  Proyidence  for  it." 

''I  will  thank  Proyidence  for  anything,  now  that  my  wife  is 
gone,"  replied  yon  Beust. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  there  came  a  knock  at  the  street-door, 
and,  on  opening  it,  a  gentlemanly  young  man  presented  himself  to 
the  reyerend.  ''I  am  a  physician,"  he  said,  ''and  was  told  that  I 
am  wanted  here."  The  young  man's  clothes  betokened  poverty, 
and  his  hat  was  minus  a  nap. 

"  Have  you  much  practice  ?  "  inquired  the  reverend. 

"Very  little,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "No  man  can  get  practice 
in  Monaco  unless  he  is  able  to  drive  a  handsome  doctor's  c^,  with 
a  tiger  in  livery,  and  wear  good  clothes.  If  I  had  all  that  I  should 
get  practice  fast  enough ;  but  why  ask  me  to  expose  my  poverty  ?  " 

"Have  you  sufficient  confidence  in  yourself  to  perform  a  diffi- 
cult oiwration  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  in  the  best  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  my  certificates 
will  speak  for  me." 

"  How  much  win  it  require  to  obtain  the  cart,  the  tiger,  good 
clothes,  and  the  other  professional  necessaries  ?  " 

The  doctor  laughed.  "  Well,  really,  sir,  you  take  an  unaccount- 
able interest  in  my  affairs ;  but  if  I  am  merely  roused  up  at  this 
hour  for  your  amusement,  I  must  bid  you  good-night." 
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'^ Keep  cool/'  was  the  reply.  ''I  will  help  you  if  yoa  will  help 
me ;  answer  my  question." 

'^  Well/'  said  the  doctor,  *^  the  horse  and  cart  would  cost  three 
thousand  francs,  livery  three  hundred,  harness  three  hundred,  one 
month's  pay  for  tiger  seyenty-fiye,  complete  outfit  in  clothes  fifteen 
hundred — ^in  all,  say  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  seyenty-fiye 
francs.    Can  you  tell  me  the  way,  sir,  to  get  it  honestly  ?  " 

''  I  wiU  give  you  twice  that  amount  if  you  will  practice  an  hon* 
orable  deceit  for  me." 

'*  You  seem  to  be  an  honorable  man,"  replied  the  doctor,  ''and 
I  think  I  can  promise  to  do  what  you  require." 

''  I  simply  want  you  to  attend  a  wounded  man.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  assassinate  him,  and  I  want  the  assassins  to  think 
they  have  killed  him,  so  that  they  will  be  ofF  their  guard,  and  I  can 
secure  them  more  easily.  What  I  require  is  a  doctor's  certificate  of 
death.  We  will  haye  a  funeral,  and  the  coffin,  filled  with  sand^  will 
be  duly  buried,  after  which  we  can  go  away  at  our  leisure." 

''  I  see  no  great  objections  to  your  proposal,"  said  the  doctor ; 
''you  are  too  respectable  a  looking  person  to  deceive  me." 

"I  will  show  you  your  patient,"  said  the  reverend,  "and  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  what  to  do.  But  first  come  into  the  libra- 
ry, and  I  will  show  you  what  occurred  there."  He  unlocked  the 
library-door  and  they  went  in. 

"  Look  at  these  bloody  clothes,"  said  the  reverend.  "  In  that 
bloody  chair  my  friend  was  sitting  only  an  hour  since  in  all  his 
strength  and  vigor.  The  assassin,  who  is  known,  crept  in^  and 
struck  him  over  the  heart  with  a  dagger;  but  my  friend  wore  chain- 
armor,  and  that  saved  his  life.  Then  the  murderer,  knowing  the 
shoulder  was  unprotected,  struck  downward,  the  knife  glanced 
backward  instead  of  going  straight,  and  the  assassin,  supposing  he 
had  killed  his  victim,  fled.  I  stripped  my  friend,  pulled  out  the 
knife,  stopped  the  bleeding,  brought  the  wound  together  and  sewed 
it  up.    You  must  do  the  rest.   Now  come  and  look  at  the  wounded 


man." 


When  they  went  up-stairs  they  found  von  Beust  sleeping,  and 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  disturb  him. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  be  done,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  the  wound 
will  suppurate,  and  it  must  be  kept  clean  until  it  heals.  The  sys- 
tem must  be  maintained  in  a  proper  condition,  and  the  patient  be 
fed  on  a  pure  and  nourishing  diet.  In  two  weeks  I  think  lie  will 
be  able  to  travel  a  short  distance." 
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'*  Then/'  said  the  rererend^  "  giye  me  your  word  of  honor  not  to 
diynlge  the  secret  Merely  report  that  Baron  von  Beust  died  of 
apoplexy^  which  people  wiU  readily  belieye.  Giye  me  a  certificate 
of  death,  and  we  will  have  a  modest  fnneraL  Now>  come  help  me 
bnm  those  bloody  clothes,  and  remoye  all  eyidence  of  the  gentle- 
man's being  wonnded." 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  the  library,  and  the  clothing  and  chair 
consumed.  Then  with  soap  and  a  scmbbing-bmsh  the  blood- 
stains were  remoyed  from  the  carpet. 

''I  mnst  ask  you  to  wait  heie^"  said  the  reyerend,  ''until  I  re- 
turn from  the  hotel  with  my  daughter ;  then  you  can  go  home 
until  seyen  o'clock  in  the  morning. '' 

The  Italian  boy  had  long  since  retired  to  bed,  and  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  going  on.  La  beUe  Autriehienne  had  not  required  her 
waiting  woman  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  She  let  her  seirants  go 
home,  as  she  did  not  care  to  haye  them  know  what  late  hours  she 
kept. 

The  morning  after  the  attempted  assassination,  when  the  ser- 
vants arriyed  they  found  a  new  master,  and  were  informed  that 
iheir  mistress  had  suddenly  departed  for  Paris,  and  would  not  re- 
quire their  seryices.  All  were  discharged  on  the  spot,  with  a  gra- 
tuity of  one  month's  extra  wages.  They  were  informed  that  the 
new  master  was  yon  Beust's  uncle,  and  would  haye  his  own  ser- 
Tants  by  that  afternoon's  diligence. 

Ohio  was  now  the  only  seryant  in  the  house,  but  he  was  worth 
all  the  old  tribe  put  together. 

The  reyerend  repaired  to  the  restaurant  and  ordered  a  breakfast 
for  twelye  o'clock,  and  appointed  eight  o'clock  for  dinner. 

At  seyen  the  doctor  cailled,  and  found  his  patient  awake.  The 
latter  was  f eyerish  and  restless,  but  no  more  than  would  naturally 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  blood  was  in  bad  con- 
dition from  heayy  drinking,  which  would  make  the  road  to  health 
longer. 

That  day  the  doctor  was  sent  forty  miles  into  the  country  to 
procure  senrants,  strangers  in  Monaco,  who  would  not  wish  to  go 
into  town.  A  cook,  waiter,  and  chamber-maid  were  engaged,  and 
were  informed  that  there  was  a  sick  gentleman  in  the  house  who 
must  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  they  were  neyer  to  come  up-stairs 
unless  sent  for. 

So  matters  went  on  for  three  weeks.  It  was  announced  that 
Baron  yon  Beust  was  yery  ill  with  gout  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
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the  Bey.  Mr.  Baymond,  an  old  friend,  had  moyed  to  the  ch&teaa  to 
help  nnrse  him.  People  conld  well  believe  the  report  of  his  illness ; 
it- was  known  that  he  smoked  and  drank  from  morning  until  night. 

Yon  Beast  had  yery  few  acquaintances  in  Monaco.  If  people 
called,  he  was  neyer  '*  at  home/'  and  as  he  never  letomed  visits, 
the  callers  soon  ceased  to  trouble  him. 

But  to  go  back  a  little  in  our  story.  When  the  Bev.  Mr.  Baj- 
mond  gave  the  Italian  boy  the  note  to  deliver  to  the  commissaiy  of 
police,  the  boy  went  as  far  as  the  of3ee,  and,  seeing  so  many  sol- 
diers on  guard,  his  heart  failed  him  and  he  ran  home  without  de- 
livering the  message,  informing  the  reverend  that  he  had  carried  out 
his  orders.  Thus  the  schooner  escaped.  The  vessel  had  received 
orders  to  get  ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's  notice  some  days  before. 
Forged  orders  as  from  von  Beust  had  been  sent  on  board,  and 
everything  was  ready,  so  that  when  the  lady  and  the  count  got  on 
board,  the  sails  were  hoisted  and  the  cable  at  short  stay. 

''  Oet  under  way  for  the  coast  of  Spain,"  said  la  belle  Autriehi- 
enne  to  the  first  ofBcer.  ''Here  are  Baron  von  Beusfs  orders; 
he  will  follow  us  to  Cadiz.  This  gentleman.  Count  Conti,  will 
command." 

To  hear  la  belle  Autrichienne  was  to  obey.  She  had  sailed  in 
the  schooner  before,  and  issued  all  orders  as  to  the  course  of  the 
vessel 

In  five  minutes  the  vessel  was  under  way,  and  slipping  quietly 
out  of  the  harbor.    At  daylight  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

In  the  second  week  of  von  Beusfs  illness  he  was  able  to  sit 
up  dressed,  and  began  to  feel  quite  himself  again.  One  day  the 
reverend  said  to  Mary,  ''Darling,  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  to 
the  sick  man ;  he  wishes  to  make  your  acquaintance."  He  had  told 
Mary  none  of  the  circumstances,  or  why  he  came  there  to  nune  a 
stranger.  Mary  was  one  of  those  exceptional  girls  who  believed 
that  all  her  brother  did  was  right,  and  desired  to  know  nothing  he 
did  not  wish  to  communicate  to  her,  so  that  she  had  never  seen  ilie 
invalid.  She  did  not  even  know  his  name,  or  that  he  was  the  hus- 
band of  la  belle  Autrichienne. 

She  had  never  read  the  papers  containing  the  account  of  De- 
ville's  marriage  to  Louise  Morton,  and  could  not  account  for  the 
latter  being  at  Monte  Carlo.  It  was  all  a  mystery  to  her,  which 
she  hoped  would  one  day  be  explained. 

One  morning  her  brother  came  up  to  the  library  where  she  was 
sitting.    "  Gome,"  he  said,  "  the  sick  man  is  sitting  up ;  I  am  go- 
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ing  to  take  yon  to  see  him,  and  give  yon  a  pleasant  snrprise." 
Taking  her  by  the  hand,  Oharles  led  her  to  his  room. 

There  sat  yon  Benst  in  a  rich  silk  dressing-gown,  withont  his 
tawny  beard,  which  he  had  taken  off,  looking  jnst  as  he  did  when 
Mary  saw  him  at  Hawks'  Boost  and  knew  him  as  James  DeyiUe, 
only  he  was  paler  and  careworn.  She  recognised  him  immediately, 
and,  springing  forward,  knelt  at  his  feet.  ^'  Ah,  dear  brother  I " 
she  exclaimed,  **  found  at  last  I  O  Oharles  1  how  could  you  keep 
me  away  from  him  so  long  ?  To  think  of  my  being  in  the  house 
with  you  all  this  time  without  knowing  it  I "  and  she  kissed  his 
hand  affectionately. 

''My  dear  little  friend,''  said  yon  Beust,  surprised  at  Mary's 
affectionate  demonstration,  ''I  thank  Ood  for  this  meeting,"  and 
he  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead.  ''  Is  it  true  you  are  Vere  Saye's 
sister  ?  Ah  I  what  happiness  to  meet  you  I  Would  that  you  were 
my  sister  as  well ;  but  that  you  shall  always  be  in  spirit.'' 

''  But  you  are  my  brother  James,"  said  Mary,  tears  springing  to 
her  eyes.  ''  Oharles,  doesn't  he  know  it  ?  Haye  you  not  told  him 
eyerything  ?    How  miraculously  we  haye  all  been  united ! " 

<'Ko,  Mary,"  said  Oharles,  ''I  haye  told  him  nothing.  He 
only  knows  me  as  Yere  Saye— the  man  who  once  did  him  an  injury. 
Do  you  now  tell  him  that  I  am  not  Yere  Saye,  whom  he  knew  as 
such  at  Hawks'  Boost,  but  Charles  Gale,  your  brother  and  his. 
Afik  him  if  he  can  not  recall  a  little  boy  who  played  with  him  at  an 
old  man's  side,  with  whom  he  once  ran  away  from  home  and  went 
to  the  circus,  where  both  were  stolen  by  a  sailor,  and  afterward  sold 
to  a  tight-rope  dancer.  Ask  him  if  he  remembers  telling  me  once 
about  the  dear  mother  who  used  to  hang  oyer  him  and  sing  him  to 
deep,  while  her  doye-like  eyes  beamed  upon  him  like  those  of  an 
angel  from  heayen.  Tell  him  that  our  mother  liyes,  and  has  found 
her  long-lost  husband,  who  was  absent  oyer  twenty  years,  and  was 
returned  to  her  by  the  hand  of  Proyidence.  Tell  him  that  they 
only  want  his  presence  to  make  their  latter  years  pass  smoothly 
down  the  riyer  of  time.  Tell  him  that  we  came  to  find  him,  and 
take  him  to  a  loying  home,  where  warm  embraces  will  repay  him 
for  all  the  hardships  of  his  life.  Tell  him  that  he  has  Mher, 
mother,  sister,  and  brother,  who  wiU  loye  him  as  he  was  neyer 
loved  before.    Tell  him,  in  fact—" 

''  Stop ! "  interrupted  the  supposed  baron.  ''  Am  I  dreaming,  or 
are  you  mocking  me  ?  Am  I  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fever  that 
raised  so  many  phantoms  in  my  brain  ?    Oan  it  be  that  God  has  so 
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blessed  me  after  my  lone  life  and  yagrant  oonxae  ?  Shall  I  see 
those  loyed  eyes  of  my  mother  again,  and  be  able  to  call  her  by  that 
sweet  name  P  No  I  it  is  all  a  dream.  Gome  here,  sweet  girl,  aod 
let  me  touch  you  to  see  if  yon  are  real  flesh  and  blood." 

Mary  took  his  hand  and  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  '^  Yes,  I 
am  yonr  sister  Mary,  who  was  a  baby  when  yon  were  stolen  away ; 
yon  are  James  (hie,  and  this  is  our  brother  Charles." 

James  could  no  longer  control  himself,  but  took  Mary  in  his 
arms  and  pressed  her  to  hiB  breast.  ''Thank  God  for  this  I"  he 
said,  sobbing ; ''  thank  God  for  a  sight  of  land  after  being  so  long 
at  sea  I  And  you,  brother — ^^  seizing  Charles's  hand  as  he  spoke — 
''welcome  to  my  loye  as  my  other  hall  Bring  me,"  he  said,  "the 
little  trunk  yonder ;  this  is  a  strange  story,  which  perhaps  something 
in  that  trunk  will  substantiate." 

The  trunk  was  handed  to  him,  and,  unlocking  it,  he  took  out  a 
small  bundle  and  a  pioture*book. 

"  Look !"  he  said.  "  You  were  right ;  here  is  my  name,  written 
when  I  was  a  little  boy  ;  here  are  the  clothes  I  wore  when  I  was 
stolen,  marked  '  James  GkJe,'  most  likely  by  my  dear  mother  her- 
self—and she  liyes,  you  say  1  And  here  is  the  little  cap  I  wore ;  it 
is  marked  G.  G.    What  does  that  mean  7" 

"  It  means,"  replied  his  brother,  "  that  we  exchanged  caps.  I 
haye  the  one  that  belonged  to  you.  I  haye  neyer  parted  with  the 
clothes  I  wore  when  we  were  stolen." 

"  And  you  are  my  brother  I "  said  James ;  "  you  whom  I  have 
loyed  eyer  since  I  first  knew  you,  and  whom  I  respected  eyen  when 
you  did  your  duty  so  determinedly.  I  knew  you  then  through  your 
disguise ;  this  last  metamorphose  of  yours  has  completely  deo^yed 
me.  But  my  mind  is  weak^  and  sorrow  has  dulled  my  faculties. 
But  you  haye  more  than  redeemed  that  act  by  nursing  and  watch- 
ing oyer  me,  bj^A  now  in  giving  me  an  object  to  liye  for." 

"Yes,"  said  Charles  Gale,  "Mary  and  myself  came  across  the 
ocean  to  find  you  and  take  you  home  to  father  and  mother,  who 
will  die  broken-hearted  if  they  fail  to  see  you." 

James  Gale  rose  from  his  chair  and  held  them  both  to  hia  breast 
"  Is  there  no  mistake  in  this  ?  "  he  said.  "  There,"  he  exclaimed, 
looking  in  Mary's  face,  "are  my  mother's  eyes.  I  felt  their  influ- 
ence when  first  I  saw  them ;  but  it  all  seems  too  good  to  be  true, 
that  I,  of  all  men,  should  be  so  blessed." 

"  Do  you  require  more  conyincing  proof  ?  "  said  Charles.  He 
went  out,  and  soon  returned  with  a  small  parcel  in  his  hand*   Open- 
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ing  it,  lie  said,  "  These  tiny  clothes  and  cap  are  the  connterpart  of 
yonrs.  This  little  handkerchief  marked  '  Mary'  was  in  my  pocket 
when  I  left  my  mother's  house.  If  yon  want  still  further  proof, 
you  haye  the  figure  of  a  mouse  on  your  right  arm  abore  the  elbow, 
as  I  haye  on  mine.'' 

f  <  I  can  doubt  no  more,"  replied  James ;  ''  but  what  good  will 
all  this  be  to  me  unless  my  parents  join  me  in  Europe  ?  I  can 
not  go  to  America,  where  I  am  so  disgraced,  and  where  the  hand 
of  the  law  would  be  laid  upon  me  as  soon  as  I  landed.  My  name 
is  a  by-word  aD  oyer  the  United  States,  and,  go  where  I  would,  I 
should  be  known.  No,  the  joy  of  embracing  father  and  mother 
is  denied  me,  and  I  must  wander  oyer  this  lone  world  like  the  wan- 
dering Jew.  I  haye  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  happiness  you  hold 
out  to  me.  I  sinned  with  my  eyes  open,  and  must  pay  the  penalty. 
I  must  lie  in.the  bed  I  haye  made  for  myself,  and  will  try  and  do 
80  without  a  murmur.  But^  beUeye  me,  I  am  not  the  monster  of 
crime  I  am  represented.  I  am  bound  by  an  oath  which  I  can  not 
break,  and  hence  I  can  not  reyeal  aQ  the  facts  connected  with  my 
case.  If  I  committed  crime,  it  was  because  I  felt  a  contempt  for 
the  world  generally,  and  to  repay  it  for  its  foul  treatment  of  me. 
My  contempt  was  especially  giyen  to  those  in  high  places.  If  by 
my  wits  I  got  the  better  of  the  rich,  I  gaye  to  the  poor  in  abun- 
dance. That  does  not  justify  me  in  all  my  dealings,  but  it  was 
from  the  rich  and  powerful  that  I  receiyed  my  first  injustice  and 
disgrace. 

**  I  was  first  unjustly  accused  and  condemned  in  a  French  court, 
against  aU  the  rules  of  eyidence,  and  sent  to  herd  with  felons,  such 
as  the  outside  world  has  no  conception  of.  For  two  long  years  I 
was  chained  to  a  monster  of  crime,  who  instilled  into  me  the  most 
debased  ideas  his  deprayed  nature  was  capable  of.  You  may  say 
that  my  superior  education  should  haye  giyen  me  the  adyantage 
oyer  him,  and  enabled  me  to  conyert  him.  You  might  as  well  try 
to  make  a  missionary  out  of  a  tiger  of  the  jungle.  I  had  no  educa- 
tion to  begin  with.  I  was  stolen  away  from  my  mother  ere  the 
seeds  of  yirtue  w«re  implanted  in  my  heart,  or  if  any  were  planted 
they  took  no  root,  or  the  plants  ran  up  to  weeds.  All  my  life  I 
haye  been  thrown  with  debased  characters ;  how  could  I  be  other 
than  I  was?" 

"I  know  your  whole  history,"  said  Charles.  "I  was  in  Paris 
at  your  trial,  and  my  heart  pronounced  you  guiltless.  But  no 
more  of  this ;  forget  it  aU  and  be  happy." 
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'^  How,  under  all  these  dreadful  ciroumstanoes,"  continued  James, 
''could  I  haye  a  chance  to  imbibe  pure  principles,  when  all  my  life 
I  hare  been  drinking  from  polluted  streams  ?  Those  who  are  so 
willing  to  punish  do  not  know  how  easy  it  is  to  commit  sin,  and 
how  hard  to  do  good.  Crime  seems  so  fascinating  that  somietimes 
I  think  we  have  reversed  things,  and  that  it  was  intended  sin 
should  be  set  among  the  yirtues.  Until  one  pays  the  first  penalty 
he  is  hardly  able  to  understand  how  great  a  sinner  he  is. 

''  There  is  no  kind  hand  held  out  to  save  a  sinner  when  he  does 
fall.  There  is  no  sympathy  for  him  eyen  in  the  kindest  breast. 
He  is  hooted  at  by  the  mob  as  if  he  were  a  wild  animal,  and  thus 
driyen  to  commit  further  crimes.  The  yery  men  who  hold  high 
positions,  and  whose  hands  are  steeped  in  crime,  are  the  loudest  in 
their  denunciations  against  him.  They  forget,  while  holding  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  in  their  hands,  how  little  temptation  they  haye 
to  sin,  and  should  haye  charity  for  the  fallen.  All  know  from  ex- 
perience how  much  trouble  it  is  to  follow  the  strait  path,  and 
how  often  they  slip  into  a  wicked  one.  It  is  such  as  these  that  I 
haye  been  warring  upon, 

''  When  a  man  sees  another  standing  at  the  head  of  society,  and 
hears  him  lauded  to  the  skies  for  yirtues  he  does  not  possess,  it 
makes  him  doubt  his  fellow-creatures.  Such  a  man  is  often  one 
who  is  steeped  in  iniquity.  I  know  many  such.  Again,  there  are 
men  who  are  really  yirtuous,  and  who  would  be  ornaments  to  sode- 
ty  if  they  were  allowed  to  be,  but  are  driyen  to  staryation  because 
they  scorn  to  do  eyiL  The  latter  will  naturally  argue.  What  is  the 
use  of  being  yirtuous  ?  It  is  so  much  easier  to  be  criminal.  As 
long  as  one  is  not  found  out  it  pays  twice  as  welL  And  such  peo- 
ple are  patronized  by  the  greater  and  smoother  scoundrels  when 
they  can  make  themselyes  useful  to  theuL 

''Now  there  was  a  man  in  New  York  thought  by  eyery  one  to 
be  immaculate.  His  word  was  worth  more  than  any  other's  bond. 
Do  you  know  the  great  banker  Morton  ?  Well,  I  could  tell  things 
of  him  the  world  would  not  belieye.  Strict  as  I  was  in  all  my  bank 
affairs,  and  as  well  as  I  stood  with  the  public,  I  would  not  jxretend 
to  make  my  word  go  further  than  his.  No  matter  what  I  might 
know  ill  of  him,  I  would  not  attempt  to  contend  with  him  or  bring 
a  charge  against  him  any  more  than  I  would  attempt  to  fly.  If  I 
did  so,  I  should  go  to  the  wall,  and  he  would  set  all  his  machinery 
in  motion  and  '  stamp  me  out.'  That  man  used  my  name  for  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  without  asking  my  leaye  to  do  so ;  and 
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when  I  demurred  to  the  fraud,  he  held  out,  as  a  bait  to  me,  his 
beautiful  daughter,  knowing  my  great  passion  for  her.  '  Compound 
a  felony/  he  said,  '  and  take  your  reward ;  attempt  to  expose  me^ 
and  I  will  crush  you.' 

^'  How  could  I  follow  the  path  of  virtue  when  I  saw  men  in 
high  places  daily  commit  crimes  which,  if  fixed  upon  them,  would 
send  them  to  the  penitentiary  ? — at  least,  would  send  an  ordinary 
man  there  who  had  committed  sin  to  saye  a  suffering  family.  Ah  I 
you  may  talk  of  using  the  most  beautiful  and  fanciful  flies  to  catch 
a  trout,  but  if  you  want  to  catch  the  wiliest  man,  bait  your  hook 
with  a  beautiful  woman.  When  such  men  as  Morton  die,  the 
public  erect  monuments  to  their  memory.  I  suppose  he  is  stiU 
flourishing  in  crime  which  his  gentlemanly  appearance  would  pre- 
Tent  any  one  from  suspecting. 

'^That  man  Morton  owes  me  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  I  let  him  haye  without  any  security,  and  which  at  one  time 
he  pretended  he  had  forgotten,  and,  full  of  passion  for  the  yile 
creature  I  afterward  married,  I  forgot  it  also.  I  do  not  suppose 
he  would  pay  me  three  cents  on  the  dollar,  if  I  should  ask  him, 
and  the  amount  of  my  loan  will  nowhere  appear  on  his  books.'' 

'' Handle  his  name  gingerly,  if  you  please,  brother,"  said  Charles 
Gale ;  ^*  that  man  is  our  uncle.  His  Nemesis  at  last  overtook  him, 
and  he  had  to  retire  from  business  a  ruined  man.  His  bank  is  now 
conducted  under  the  name  of  Morton  &  Gale.  Tour  father  is 
the  nominal  head  of  the  establishment,  and  I  am  the  actual  one, 
with  Harry  Morton — ^who  is  to  marry  our  dear  sister — as  my  part- 
ner. Morton  senior  was  forced  to  retire  to  save  his  name  and 
escape  a  term  of  years  in  the  penitentiary ;  so  you  see  your  ideas  of 
matters  are  wrong.  Sin  will  be  found  out  in  time,  no  matter  how 
many  safeguards  the  wicked  may  throw  around  them.  But  your 
money  is  all  safe  in  bank,  and  properly  credited  on  our  books." 

"You  amaze  me,"  said  James.  **If  I  were  to  appear  before 
Morton  to-morrow,  and  he  retain  his  old  standing,  he  would  de- 
nounce me  to  the  authorities,  to  show  what  Eoman  virtue  ho  pos- 
sessed. He  could  well  post  my  account,  with  him  knowing  I  could 
never  call  for  it.  I  shall  now  begin  to  think  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  retribution.  How  was  Morton  brought  to  justice  ?  Where  is 
he  serving  out  his  time  ?  " 

**  On  his  estates  in  Ireland,  with  plenty  of  dollars  to  cheer  him 
up,"  answered  Charles,  laughing.     "  Why,  my  dear  brother,  your 
offenses  are  nothing  compared  to  his." 
40 
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*'  But  how  did  all  this  come  to  pass  ?  " 

**  It  is  a  long  story^  James,  but  you  shall  hear  it  all  in  time.  To 
come  back  to  yourself.  You  can  return  to  New  York  in  perfect 
safety,  as  there  is  no  evidence  against  you  beyond  what  I  hold. 
Jacob  Moses  is  dead,  and  none  of  the  other  men  who  confederated 
with  you  will  run  the  risk  of  putting  their  heads  in  a  halter,  eyen 
if  they  could  identify  you  as  their  accomplice  in  crime.'' 

'^I  never  committed  the  crimes  you  mention/'  said  James, 
''though  others  did.  But  I  can  not  explain ;  I  am  bound  by  the 
strongest  oath." 

**  So  much  the  better ;  then  you  are  doubly  secure  from  arrest, 
if  you  go  home  with  Mary  and  myself,  to  claim  your  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  the  Morton  &  Oale  bank." 

''I  have  lost  all  right  to  the  money,"  said  James;  ''I  relin- 
quished it  when  I  gave  up  my  manhood  and  compounded  a  feld&y, 
and  then  married  Morton's  daughter.  But  since  you  assure  me  I 
can  go  home  in  safety,  I  will  do  so,  and  embrace  my  dear  parents 
before  I  die.  I  have  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  ferry  stock,  which 
can  be  sold  for  my  benefit  without  my  appearing  in  the  matter. 
That  is  all  I  shall  need  in  this  world  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  which 
will  be  a  short  one.     I  long  to  die." 

"Folly  1"  said  Charles ;  "you  don't  know  how  much  happincas 
is  in  store  for  you,  and  how  little  prospect  there  is  at  present  of 
your  dying.  Now  listen  to  my  plans.  You  will  leave  here  to- 
morrow night,  under  charge  of  the  doctor,  who  will  leave  you 
safely  and  comfortably  lodged  at  a  village  twenty-five  miles  from 

here. 

"The  funeral  of  the  late  Baron  von  Beust  will  take  place  on 
the  doctor's  return.  I  shall  follow  as  chief  mourner.  A  hand- 
some coffin,  weighted  with  sand,  and  Baron  von  Beust,  Roberi  le 
Diable,  and  James  DeviUe  will  be  buried  for  ever  six  feet  under 
ground.  You  will  henceforth  change  your  style,  and  we  will 
travel  as  twin  brothers.  Mary  shall  appear  as  her  own  sweet  self, 
and  will  have  to  discard  that  raging  blonde  hair.  No  one  in  the 
world  will  recognize  us." 

"That  would  be  great  happiness,"  replied  James  Gale,  *'and  if 
I  can  only  live  to  see  once  more  the  beautiful  eyes  of  my  mother, 
which  looked  in  mine  so  lovingly  in  childhood,  I  shall  die  con- 
tented." 

Those  three  people  spent  all  that  day  together,  and  James 
learned  all  the  events  connected  with  the  wonderful  reunion  of  his 
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family.  ** Brother,"  said  he,  "you  are  the  most  wonderful  man  I 
ever  heard  of.  I  only  hope  that  if  I  had  not  been  thrown  in  the 
first  place  among  oriminala,  and  been  infected  by  their  example,  I 
might  haye  turned  out  as  good  a  man  as  yourseU.'^ 

''You  are  as  good  if  not  a  better  man  than  I  am,  James. 
I  hare  known  you  two  years,  and  have  witnessed  your  many  noble 
acts.  I  know  you  now  abhor  crime,  and  will  always  lead  an  honor- 
able life.  The  angels  in  heayen  rejoice  more  oyer  one  tear  of  re- 
pentance from  an  erring  sinner  than  they  do  oyer  the  souls  of  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  that  liye  in  fear  of  God.  You  shall  return 
home  as  the  prodigal  son,  and  the  fatted  calf  shall  be  killed  for 
you.  Father  and  mother  shall  know  you  only  as  the  immaculate 
James  Oale,  and  we  will  all  unite  to  teach  you  how  to  forget  the 
sorrows  of  the  past.  You  will  literally  be  bom  again  of  a  new 
spirit." 

''  I  see,"  said  James ;  ''  I  now  haye  hopes  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness." 

At  midnight,  when  the  seryants  of  the  chateau  were  fast  asleep, 
the  doctor  droye  up  to  the  door  in  a  large,  close,  and  easy  carriage, 
and  took  the  baron  away,  returning  in  time  next  day  for  the  mock 
funeral. 

Notice  had  been  giyen  the  day  before  of  the  baron's  decease,  and 
his  acquaintances  in  Monaco  inyited  to  attend. 

The  doctor  had  giyen  a  certificate  of  death  to  the  police  com- 
missary to  the  effect  that  the  baron  had  died  of  gout  in  the  stom- 
ach. As  his  habits  were  well  known,  and  he  had  no  intimates,  no 
questions  were  asked. 

Few  attended  the  funeral,  and  the  coffin  was  interred  in  the 
foreigners'  cemetery.     Bequiescat  in  pace. 

The  same  eyening  the  doctor  receiyed  from  his  employer  a 
draft  for  ten  thousand  francs,  with  which  he  bought  his  doctor's 
cart,  tiger's  suit,  and  other  professional  necessaries ;  and  so  well 
did  he  prosper  as  to  eyentually  become  the  leading  physician  in 
Monaco. 
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CHAPTEE  LIX 

BETBIBUTIOlf. 
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Ghables  and  Mary  Gale  disappeared  from  Monaco  on  the 
night  of  the  funeral  of  von  Benst,  and  were  heard  of  no  more  in 
that  ancient  town.  The  doctor  was  fnmished  with  money  to  set- 
tle all  accounts^  and  Charles  and  Mary  joined  their  brother  James, 
with  whom  they  remained  incognito  until  James  was  able  to  trayel. 

When  they  left  the  Tillage  it  was  at  night,  in  a  coach  and  four, 
but  they  were  all  so  changed  in  appearance  that  none  of  their  Mo- 
naco acquaintances  would  have  recognized  them. 

They  now  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  where  they  spent  sereral 
months  and  were  known  as  ^^the  handsome  Americans."  The  two 
young  men  were  called  "  Castor  and  Pollux,"  owing  to  their  being 
so  much  alike.  They  dressed  alike,  even  to  the  smallest  details,  and 
at  a  little  distance  eyen  Mary  could  scarcely  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  When  near  them  she  could  see  the  different  expressions 
of  their  faces,  James  looking  at  times  very  sad.  Charles,  who  se- 
cretly mourned  oyer  the  abduction  of  Flossy,  although  sure  that 
he  should  recoyer  her  again,  nearly  always  looked  graye  and  preoc- 
cupied. 

One  day,  when  they  were  all  sitting  quietly  looking  out  on  beau- 
tiful Lake  Constance,  James  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  *^  Charles, 
you  promised  me  that  I  should  go  to  Paris  and  expose  the  mur- 
derer of  Count  Cassarole.  Let  us  start  soon,  for  I  am  impatient  to 
unmask  the  Count  of  Montebello." 

**  Agreed  I "  said  Charles  ;  ^'  we  will  start  as  soon  as  you  please. 
I  haye  only  been  waiting  until  our  whiskers  grew  out  so  that  we 
would  be  less  apt  to  be  recognized.  Bemember,  we  haye  a  smart 
rascal  to  contend  with,  and  he  might  make  you  out  eyen  after  the 
lapse  of  eight  years.  Of  course  he  knows  of  your  escape  from  the 
hulks,  and  the  reward  offered  for  your  apprehension.  He  is  doubt- 
less on  the  lookout  for  your  return  to  Paris,  either  to  haye  you  a^ 
rested  before  you  can  mature  your  plans,  or  to  preyent  you  from 
taking  yengeance  on  him  personally,  which  probably  he  fears  l^e 
most.  I  am  anxious  that  you  shall  stand  acquitted  before  the 
world  of  that  foul  crime,  and  also  haye  the  murderer  brought  to  jus- 
tice.'' 
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In  a  month  the  whole  party.  Chic  inclnded,  were  settled  in 
Paris. 

They  took  rooms  near  the  H6tel  Cassarole,  where  they  could  ob- 
serve eyerything  that  was  going  on  without  subjecting  themselyes 
to  suspicion.  The  house  had  a  flat  roof,  on  which  Charles  had  a 
small  room  constructed,  where  he  mounted  a  telescope  that  could 
look  all  over  the  neighborhood. 

It  had  now  been  eight  years  since  the  Count  of  Montebello 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Cassarole  had  been  married,  and  although 
there  was  some  talk  for  a  time  about  the  manner  in  which  their 
wedding  was  hurried  and  doubts  expressed  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
handsome  Robert  le  Diabh,  yet  people's  tongues  were  soon  silenced 
by  invitations  to  the  countess's  gorgeous  receptions,  which  were 
regularly  held  once  a  week. 

The  marchioness  had  no  sooner  married  Montebello  than  she 
found  out  what  a  detestable  character  he  was,  and  she  sighed  for 
her  old  Cassarole,  who  allowed  her  to  do  as  she  pleaded  without  in- 
quiring into  her  movements.  She  would  have  retired  from  society 
and  hidden  her  disappointment  and  remorse  in  her  boudoir,  but  this 
the  Count  of  Montebello  would  by  no  means  permit.  He  harassed 
her  to  death  by  expressing  fears  of  detection,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Oales  in  Paris  the  H6tel  Cassarole  and  its  in- 
mates were  in  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind. 

Charles  Oale,  through  detectives,  informed  himself  of  many 
facts  concerning  the  family,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  said  to 
James,  ''  I  am  ready ;  let  us  hand  the  count  over  to  the  hands  of 
justice.  I  have  a  theory  that  when  persons  commit  great  crimes 
Providence  always  leaves  some  clew  by  which  they  can  be  detected. 
In  the  excitement  of  a  murder  some  letter  is  apt  to  be  stowed  away 
and  forgotten,  to  turn  up,  perhaps,  years  afterward.  A  murderer 
generally  does  something  by  which  he  can  be  detected,  and  it  can 
be  discovered  if  a  rigid  search  is  made.  In  this  case  no  questions 
were  ever  asked  by  the  police  authorities  about  the  precipitate  man- 
ner in  which  these  two  people  were  married.  They  felt  so  secure 
that  they  were  imprudent,  and  I  will  wager  that  I  have  the  right 
clew." 

James  Oale's  eyes  sparkled.  ''I  would  almost  be  willing  to 
serve  another  two  years  in  the  galleys,"  he  said,  '^  if  I  could  see 
that  man  convicted." 

''Here,  Chic,"  said  Charles,  ''here  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs.     Go  to  a  good  tailor  and  have  the  handsomest  page's  suit 
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made  that  money  can  purchase.  Let  it  be  ready  by  day  after  to- 
morrow. GoUect  together  all  the  letters  of  recommendation  yoti 
have  reoeived  from  time  to  time.    Kow  make  haste  ! " 

^'I  find/^  said  Charles  to  his  brother^  ^^  that  Montebello  is  now 
absent  from  Paris^  and  will  return  in  three  or  four  days.  By  that 
time  I  trust  we  shall  know  all  that  we  require.'' 

Ohio  did  not  lose  a  moment.  He  called  at  the  establishment  of 
M.  Egeyille  and  was  measured  for  a  suit  of  maroon  velvet  with 
white  cufls  and  collar^  the  suit  trimmed  with  gold  bell-buttonSy 
with  white  cassimere  pantaloons  with  gold  cord  down  the  seams, 
laced  cravat,  standing  collar,  and  kid  gloves. 

Ohio  then  went  to  a  hatter's  and  procured  a  rich  maroon  velvet 
cap,  with  gold  cord  and  tassel,  and  to  a  bootmaker's,  where  he  was 
Stted  to  a  handsome  pair  of  patent  leathers.  Then  he  bought  a 
handsome  cane  and  went  home.  '^  I  need  a  small  watch,  sir,''  said 
he  to  his  master,  **  which  will  cost  forty  franca  more,  and  my  cos- 
tume will  be  complete."  Chicks  request  was  granted,  and  he  pur^ 
chased  a  watch  about  the  size  of  a  five-franc  piece,  and  a  silyer 
gilt  chain  to  match. 

The  second  day  the  clothes  were  brought ;  they  fitted  Chic  to 
perfection.  When  he  was  dressed  the  tailor  said,  ^^  There^s  noth- 
ing like  that  in  all  Paris.  The  Countess  de  Montebello,  or  the 
Marchioness  Fautenille,  would  give  five  thousand  franca  to  have  this 
boy  as  a  page.     They  would  be  the  envy  of  all  Paris." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Charles  Gale,  "  do  they  deal  in  such  curiosities  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  tailor ;  "  the  Countess  of  Montebello  lost  her 
page  a  short  time  since  with  typhoid  fever,  and  she  has  not  rejdaced 
him  yet.     He  was  twice  the  size  of  this  marmoset" 

"Well,"  said  Charles,  "neither  of  them  will  get  him ;  he  be- 
longs to  my  sister." 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  morning  Ohio  presented  himself  at  the 
front  door  of  the  H6tel  Cassarole  aiid  rang  tiie  bell,  which  he  had 
great  trouble  in  reaching. 

When  a  waiter  came  to  the  door  and  saw  the  little  fellow,  he 
said,  "  Que  Diable  I  where  did  this  mauche  drop  from  ?  Well,  my 
young  Hercules,  have  you  come  to  carry  off  the  palace  ?" 

"  If  you  don't  mind  your  manners,"  said  Chic,  in  his  very  best 
French,  "I  will  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life."  At 
which  the  waiter  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Quel  enfant !  madam  will  grieve  no  more  for  Justin  if  she 
can  get  you." 
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I  am  not  bo  easy  to  get/'  said  Chic ;  '^  the  Marchioness  Fanten- 
ille  is  in  treaty  for  me^  and  I  assure  yon  I  do  not  hold  myself  cheap.'' 

**  Come  in  I  come  in ! "  said  the  waiter.  '^  The  countess  must  see 
this  drdle  ;  she  will  be  happy  once  more ; "  and  he  bowed  to  Chic 
with  mock  humility.  ''  Walk  this  way,  Jf.  h  girUral.  Madame  la 
Camtesse  will  be  charmed  to  see  you.'' 

'^  Ab,  you  rascal  1''  said  Chic,  ^'  I  thought  the  sight  of  my  cane 
would  teach  you  manners.  Look  out  when  I  get  into  this  house. 
If  you  don't  bow  to  the  ground  every  time  you  pass  me  I  will  haye 
your  wages  reduced." 

"Yes,  if.  le  Ministre,'^  said  the  waiter,  "I  obey  your  Highnesses 
orders  to  the  letter,  and  if  your  Majesty  will  please  wait  one  min- 
ute I  will  notify  the  countess  of  your  presence."  And  he  bumped 
the  floor  with  his  head  three  times  with  what  he  called  le  grand 
eoupl 

"  Quel  drdle  I "  continued  the  waiter ;  "  the  palace  will  be  aliye 
again,  and  madam  will  at  length  forget  the  old  Count  Cassarole." 

**Ah,  Madame  la  Comtessey*^  said  the  waiter  when  he  entered 
the  presence  of  the  countess,  "  here  is  the  drollest  little  monkey  of 
a  page  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  He  is  only  three  feet  high,  and  can't 
weigh  more  than  a  fair-sized  chicken." 

The  countess  was  seated  looking  into  the  fire,  her  feet  resting  on 
the  fender.  Her  once  gorgeous  beauty  had  disappeared ;  her  mouth 
was  drawn  down  at  the  comers,  her  hair  had  turned  gray.  Neme- 
sis was  sitting  at  her  side.  Semorse  had  done  its  work  as  it  always 
will,  and  the  countess  was  now  a  pitiable  woman,  to  whom  death 
would  have  been  a  mercy. 

The  countess  did  not  heed  the  waiter  at  first,  and  he  stood  for 
some  minutes  waiting  her  orders.  At  length  she  raised  her  head. 
''Show  the  person  in,"  she  said,  '^but  tell  him  I  only  give  three 
minutes  to  any  one.  Tell  him  to  say  what  he  has  to  say  and  be 
gone." 

The  waiter  opened  the  door  and  motioned  to  Chic,  who  entered 
the  apartment  with  a  low  bow.  The  countess  still  maintained  her 
position,  when  Chic,  approaching,  knelt  humbly  before  her. 

The  countess  raised  her  eyes  and  started.  ^  ^^Mon  Dieul"  she 
exclaimed,  ''  what  is  this  ?  QtMl  drdle  !  "  and  her  face  for  the  first 
time  in  years  was  lighted  up  with  a  smile. 

''  Yes,  madam,"  said  the  waiter,  '^  I  thought  this  would  bring 
a  smile  to  your  &ce.  This  is  his  Majesty  the  Pshaw  of  Persia^  who 
awaits  your  permission  to  speak." 
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''  This  exceeds  all  I  ever  dreamed  of/'  said  the  conntess.  "  Who 
sent  you  here,  boy  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  Bise,  and  let  me  look 
at  you.** 

''My  name  is  Chic^  madam^  at  your  service.** 
Whose  page  are  you  P** 

Madame  the  Countess's^  if  she  wills  it ;  if  not^  I  must  die  of  a 
broken  heart/*  and  Chic  bowed  to  the  floor. 

*'  Go,  Frederic,**  said  the  countess  to  the  waiter ;  ''you  are  not 
wanted.'*  The  latter  departed  to  the  servants'  hall  to  tell  his  com- 
panions about  the  wonderful  page  Madame  la  Comtesse  was  aboat 
engaging. 

"Who  sent  you  here,  Chic?"  asked  the  countess,  her  cold, 
steely  eye  watching  his  countenance. 

"Nobody,  madam.  I  was  recommended  to  go  to  the  Mar- 
chioness Fautenille,  but,  mafoi,  just  as  I  went  to  her  door  she  was 
getting  into  her  carriage  with  a  fat  pug  dog.  'Wait,*  said  I  to  my- 
self, 'let  me  inquire,*  and  I  stopped  until  the  carriage  drove  away. 
'  Hey  I  *  said  I  to  the  servant  at  the  door,  '  is  that  png  any  relation 
of  yours  ?  *  '  No,*  he  replied,  '  you  mosquito ;  if  it  were  I  would 
choke  it.*  'Is  it  amiable  ?*  I  asked.  'Do  tigers  sing  lullabies?' 
he  replied.  '  Of  course,*  said  I,  'your  mistress  never  lets  her  page 
touch  it  ?  *  '  Don't  she  though  ? '  said  he ;  '  she  made  her  page, 
when  she  had  one,  give  him  a  rose-water  bath  at  seven  o'clock  eTery 
morning.  At  eight  pug  had  his  coffee,  at  eleven  his  break&st, 
consisting  of  an  omelet  of  canary-birds'  eggs.  At  one  o'clock  his 
lunch  was  served,  consisting  of  oat-meal  pudding  and  lady-fingers. 
At  two  o'clock  pug  took  his  siesta,  the  page  standing  by  to  keep 
off  the  flies.  At  three  o'clock  pug  took  his  promenade,  when  the 
page  carried  him  gently  to  the  park.  At  four,  to  drive  with 
madam,  the  page  in  the  mean  time  having  to  inspect  its  bed  for  fleas. 
At  five,  first  supper,  lady-fingers  and  three  drops  of  cordial  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  water.  At  six,  page  took  pug  to  the  drawing-room 
and  placed  him  on  a  cushion  near  my  lady.  At  seven  he  gave  png 
a  bath  of  milk  and  rose-water,  put  him  to  bed,  and  fanned  him  until 
he  went  to  sleep.  Page  was  never  allowed  to  complain  when  png 
bit  him,  which  he  frequently  did.  Ten  pages  in  succession  ran 
away  or  committed  suicide.  The  last  one  escaped  to  America,  and 
there  is  now  a  vacancy.  Walk  in,  and  wait  until  Madame  la  Mar* 
guise  returns.*  '  No,  thiink  you,*  said  I,  '  I  prefer  committing  sui- 
cide with  a  hair-pin.*  '* 

The  Countess  Montebello  was  actually  laughing. 
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'< Besides,  Madame  la  Comiesse"  continued  Chic,  ^'the  mar- 
chioness is  not  pretty ;  she  is  shaped  like  an  elephant's  leg  all  the 
way  down.  I  like  a  good  figure.  I  saw  Madame  la  Comtesse,  and 
after  that  how  could  I  like  Madame  la  Marquise  f  She  has  not  an 
aristocratic  look,  and  I  like  aristocracy.  Her  horses'  tails  are  not 
banged.    Well,  que  vaulez-vous  f  *** 

"  Chic/'  said  the  countess,  **  I  shall  die  a-laughing  if  you  go  on 
so.    What  is  your  method  with  regard  to  your  duties  ?  " 

"  My  method,"  replied  Chic,  "is  to  please  my  mistress.  If  she 
is  sad,  I  make  her  smile ;  if  she  is  ill,  I  pray  for  her  recoyery,  and 
I  think  of  eyerything  that  will  be  of  sendee  to  her.  I  stand  by  her 
side  at  meals,  and  see  that  the  cook  has  them  ready  at  the  minute. 
I  threaten  the  seryants  if  they  are  not  perfectly  obedient.  I  do  all  I 
am  told  to  do,  am  neyer  seen  when  not  wanted,  and,  at  the  sound 
of  my  mistress's  bell,  I  pop  up  out  of  the  floor  at  her  side.  I  know 
whom  she  likes  and  whom  she  doesn't  like,  and  keep  the  latter  away 
from  her.  I  get  her  light  for  her  before  she  goes  to  bed,  and  the 
last  thing  I  do  is  to  mix  her  absinthe.  When  she  retires,  I  sleep 
at  her  door  with  my  sword  and  pistols." 

"  Do  all  the  ladies  you  haye  seryed  take  absinthe.  Chic  ?  "  in- 
quired the  countess. 

"Yes,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  it  is  the  yery  water  of  Lethe.  In 
drinking  it  one  forgets  all  one's  sorrows." 

"  Tell  me,  whom  haye  you  seryed  ?  " 

'*  Only  American  ladies,  Madame  la  Oomtesse,  and  I  neyer  serye 
any  but  the  most  beautiful." 

"  Tant  mieux  I    And  who  was  your  last  mistress  ?  " 

"  The  beautiful  Miss  Gale,  sister  to  the  great  New  York  banker. 
She  sails  in  a  few  days  for  home,  and  I  want  to  see  a  little  more  of 
Paris." 

"  What  do  you  expect  for  wages,  Chic  ?  " 

"  Wages,  Madame  la  Comtesse !  "  exclaimed  Chic,  in  surprise. 
**  That  is  an  idea  that  never  entered  my  head.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  my  mistress  would  like  to  see  me  dressed  well,  and  if  she  thinks 
proper  to  present  me  with  an  occasional  souyenir,  I  accept  it  thank- 
fully, and  loye  my  mistress  none  the  less  if  the  present  is  small. 
But  wages,  madam,  no ;  I  am  an  American  I " 

''  Chic,  you  are  a  treasure,  and  shall  liye  with  me  as  long  as  my 
life  lasts." 

Chic  kneeled  and  kissed  her  hand,  which  the  countess  graciously 
permitted  him  to  do.     Then  he  rose  and  began  to  arrange  eyery- 
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thing  in  the  room,  placed  the  easy-ohairs  so  that  the  boudoir  would 
look  more  cheerf  al,  smoothed  oat  the  cnshions,  shook  the  curtains 
so  that  they  would  hang  gracefully,  put  all  the  brio-4-brac  in  order, 
arranged  the  light  through  the  windows,  put  some  wood  on  the 
fire,  and  swept  the  hearth. 

The  countess  watched  him  closely  while  he  was  thus  employed. 
*^Ah^  cieir^fihe  said  to  herself,  '*  this  is  a  new  life,"  and  she  pres- 
ently dropped  into  a  light  slumber. 

When  the  countess  awoke  and  looked  around,  Chic  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  he  was  instantly  by  her  side— as 
if  he  had  risen  through  the  floor — with  a  canary-bird  sitting  on  his 
finger. 

''  Where  were  you,  Chie,  when  I  rang  the  bell  ?  Are  you  a 
fairy,  that  you  can  come  and  go  in  an  instant  ?'' 

^^I  came  from  behind  your  chair,  madam,"  replied  Chic, 
'^  where  I  was  teaching  your  canary  to  dance.  He  will  be  able  to 
fire  a  pistol  in  a  week." 

*^Ahf  man  DieuT*  exclaimed  the  countess,  ''what  a  prize  the 
boy  is  I  Go  now,  child,  and  make  acquaintance  with  the  serrants ; 
look  after  them  a  little,  and  let  me  know  if  things  go  wrong." 

''Yes,  Madame  la  Comtesae.  You  hare  one  good  man  here, 
Frederic.  He  spoke  of  you  to  me  to-day  in  a  beautiful  maimer. 
'The  countess  is  an  angel,'  he  said;  'make  her  smile,  and  I  will 
worship  you.'    What  wages  does  he  get,  Madame  la  OonUesset'* 

"  Seyenty-fire  francs  a  month.  Chic.    Is  not  that  su£Bcient  ?  " 

"No,  madam,"  replied  Chic ;  "he  is  worth  a  hundred,  if  only 
for  the  sincere  affection  he  feels  for  you.  May  I  not  tell  him  that 
hereafter  his  wages  will  be  one  hundted  francs  ?  " 

"Yes,  Chic,  if  it  will  please  you,"  replied  the  countess,  and 
Chic  bowed  himself  out. 

The  first  person  whom  he  encountered  was  Frederic,  walking  up 
and  down  the  hall,  in  readiness  to  answer  the  door-bell. 

"  Ah,  you  rascal ! "  said  Chic  to  him,  "  what  have  you  to  say 
why  I  should  not  break  eyery  bone  in  your  body  ?  Don't  you 
think  I  understood  your  sneer  when  you  called  me  the  Psham  of 
Persia  ?  The  next  time  you  amuse  yourself  at  my  expense  I  wfll 
throw  you  oyer  the  house." 

Frederic  went  down  on  his  knees,  pretending  to  be  very  much 
frightened.     "Ah  !  spare  me.  General  Vashington,"  he  cried. 

"Rise  1"  said  Chic  ;  "I  won't  thrash  you  this  time.  You  are 
not  a  bad  fellow,  and  haye  won  my  heart  by  speaking  so  hand- 
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somely  of  your  mistress.  She  is  an  angel  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Now  see  what  I  have  done  for  yon.  Your  mistress  has  allowed  me 
to  increase  your  wages  to  a  hundred  francs  a  month." 

Frederic  picked  Chic  up  with  one  hand,  put  him  on  his 
shoulder,  and  marched  with  him  to  the  kitchen,  where  the 
seryants  were  assembled,  discussing  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
the  countess  in  getting  a  new  page,  who  would  run.  and  tell  her 
eyery  time  any  of  them  drauk  an  extra  cup  of  chocolate. 

^'  Here's  a  page  after  my  own  heart  I "  exclaimed  Frederic ;  **  he 
has  hardly  been  an  hour  in  the  house,  and  has  had  my  wages 
increased  to  one  himdred  francs.  There's  a  little  prince  for  you ; 
Tery  different  from  the  lick-spittle  we  had  here  last" 

The  servants  gathered  around  Ohio.  The  cook  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  the  pretty  chamber-maid  kissed  him,  and  he  promised  in 
less  than  a  week  to  haye  all  their  wi^s  increased.  Then  he  made 
himself  very  agreeable,  although  he  did  threaten  to  break  the 
coachman's  back  for  calling  him  Tom  Thumb.  He  adroitly  drew 
from  the  seryants  all  he  wanted  to  know  :  where  they  slept,  when 
they  went  to  bed,  where  the  master  of  the  house  slept,  whether  or 
not  a  watch  was  kept,  and,  lastly,  whether  his  mistress  was  wakeful 
at  night,  and  was  likely  to  call  him  up  often. 

To  this  last  inquiry  the  seryants  answered  in  chorus,  ^^Nol 
After  taking  her  absinthe,"  said  they,  '^the  countess  neyer  moyes 
again  until  next  day  at  noon,  when  she  takes  breakfast  in  her 
boudoir." 

"  You  know,"  said  Ohio,  "  I  am  to  sleep  at  her  bedroom  door, 
with  my  sword  and  pistols" ;  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a  little 
pistol,  he  fired  it  at  a  plaster-of-Paris  parrot  on  the  dresser,  and 
knocked  its  eye  out  ''If  I  find  any  one  moying  about  the  house 
after  hours,"  said  he,  ''I  shall  be  very  apt  to  send  a  ball  through 
him." 

'*  Don't  fear,"  said  they  all ;  "at  twelye  o'clock  we  are  snoozing. " 

Ohio  then  inquired  his  mistress's  hours  for  meals,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  then  time  for  her  luncheon — ^a  yery  light  meal  the 
ooTmtess  took  at  this  hour.  He  had  the  luncheon  put  upon  a 
fiilyer  waiter,  with  the  handsomest  china  in  the  house,  and  sent  the 
gardener  to  the  hot-house  for  a  bouquet  of  roses. 

When  all  was  ready  Chic  sdd,  ''  Gome,  Fred,  take  it  up ;  I  will 
follow,  and  attend  the  countess  while  she  eats.  The  sight  of  a 
great  fellow  like  you  is  enough  to  take  away  a  lady's  appetite. 
Don't  forget  to  bow  to  the  floor  when  you  leaye  the  room." 
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In  a  moment  more  Chic  was  in  the  countess's  room,  with  Fred- 
eric carrying  the  tray.  The  countess  smiled  when  her  luncheon 
was  placed  on  the  table,  for  she  had  not  seen  so  inviting  a  meal  for 
a  long  time.  When  Frederic  bowed  himself  out  she  looked  sur- 
prised. She  had  not  been  treated  with  such  respect  since  the  death 
of  Oount  Cassarole,  who  was  a  chevalier  of  the  old  school,  and 
required  the  greatest  courtesy  shown  to  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Montebello,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  brute,  who  fiUed  the  palace, 
when  at  home,  with  brawlers  and  hard  drinkers,  and  cared  not 
with  how  little  respect  his  wife  was  treated. 

*'  Madame  la  Comtesae"  said  Chic,  ^Hhe  house  has  a  musty 
smell.  Shall  I  have  it  aired  P  The  servants  teU  me  the  windows 
have  not  been  opened  since  the  count  left.'' 

**  Yes,  Chic,''  she  said ;  and  as  he  left  the  room  she  thought  to 
herself,  "  What  a  jewel  that  boy  is !  '* 

In  ten  minutes  Chic  was  going  with  Frederic  all  over  the  house, 
opening  doors  and  windows,  and  looking  into  all  the  comers  and 
out-of-the-way  places.  In  an  hour  the  garrulous  Frederic  had  let 
him  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  H6tel  Cassarole. 

When  night  came  Chic  gave  the  countess  her  tea,  and  at  bed- 
time he  mixed  her  absinthe,  taking  care  to  drop  therein  a  little 
white  powder  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  then  lighted  the  can- 
dles in  the  countess's  bedroom,  and  bowed  respectfully  as  she  passed 
in  to  retire  for  the  night.  ''Ah  I"  she  thought  to  herself,  ''that 
boy  is  a  wonder.  The  very  sight  of  him  gives  me  new  life  "  ;  and 
she  bade  him  good-night,  locldng  her  door. 

Chic  then  called  the  chamber-maid  to  bring  his  little  cot  bed- 
stead and  place  it  before  the  countess's  door.  As  he  bade  the  girl 
good-night  he  ostentatiously  laid  his  pistols  on  a  chair. 

At  eleven  o'clock  everything  was  quiet  in  the  palace,  and  the 
lights  were  out.  But  Chic  wanted  to  be  certain  before  going  to 
work.  He  took  off  his  shoes,  and,  lighting  a  candle,  opened  the 
door  leading  to  the  entry  and  went  out.  He  went  all  over  the 
house  and  found  everything  quiet.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
countess's  door  and  waited.  Listening  at  the  key-hole,  he  heard 
the  countess  breathing  heavily ;  the  powder  had  taken  effect 

He  then  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  pair  of  steel  nippers, 
turned  the  key  and  opened  the  door.  He  approached  the  countess's 
bed,  shading  the  candle  with  his  hand.  What  a  wan,  faded  figure 
was  before  him  I  Her  hair  now  showed  its  natural  color  of  gray, 
her  face  without  its  paint  was  chalky,  and  she  wore  a  look  of  grief 
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and  misery  such  as  can  not  be  described.  Whatever  she  had  been 
once,  she  was  no  beauty  now.  But  Chic  had  little  time  to  dwell  on 
her  appearance.  He  paused  to  see  if  she  were  sound  asleep,  and, 
satisfied  of  this  fact,  he  applied  himself  to  business. 

He  rummaged  for  an  hour  before  coming  across  anything  to 
repay  his  search.  At  last  he  found  in  a  closet  an  old  leather  desk. 
On  opening  it  with  a  false  key,  it  was  apparently  empty.  He  shook 
it  to  see  if  anything  was  concealed,  and  heard  something  rattling 
within,  but  for  the  life  of  him  could  not  tell  where  it  was.  At 
length  he  found  a  concealed  drawer  in  the  end  of  the  desk,  and 
with  some  trouble  got  it  open,  revealing  a  package  of  lettei-s  ad- 
dressed to  the  Countess  Gassarole.  He  could  find  nothing  more, 
so  he  locked  the  desk  and  returned  it  to  its  place. 

Shading  the  light  with  his  hand,  he  again  approached  the  bed. 
Great  Heavens  I  the  countess  was  sitting  upright  in  bed  with  closed 
eyes,  pointing  toward  the  closet.  Her  lips  moved,  and  she  spoke 
incoherently  and  in  a  low  voice.  She  soon,  however,  lay  down 
again,  and  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Before  Chic  departed  he  took  another  look  around  the  room, 
and  discovered  that  there  was  a  double  door  to  it,  and  that  there 
were  heavily  quilted  curtains  over  the  windows.  What  could  this 
mean  P 

He  visited  next  the  count's  apartment.  It  was  gorgeously  up- 
holstered, and  in  a  buffet  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  wine,  brandy, 
and  cigars.  He  lighted  a  candle  and  sat  down  to  read  his  instruc- 
tions, which  Charles  Gale  had  given  him  in  writing.  *' First,  se- 
cure all  letters  to  and  from  the  count  or  countess  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  Second,  search  diligently  for  a  small  boring-bit  used 
in  forcing  the  doors  leading  into  the  Count  Cassarole's  apartments 
at  the  time  he  was  murdered,  a  chisel  for  shooting  the  bolts,  and  a 
pair  of  nippers  for  unlocking  the  door.  As  soon  as  you  find  any- 
thing, bring  it  to  me." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  he  wants,"  said  Chic  to  himself  as  he 
resumed  his  search.  It  was  past  two  o'clock  when  he  commenced 
work  in  the  count's  room,  but  he  thought  he  had  already  collected 
enough  for  a  beginning,  and  would  finish  the  job  another  night. 

He  had  some  trouble  in  forcing  the  doors  in  the  count's  room, 
although  well  provided  with  skeleton  keys.  There  were  at  least  a 
dozen  small  trunks  in  a  closet,  all  of  them  locked,  and  Chic  went 
through  them  rapidly.  He  threw  all  the  letters  he  could  find  into  a 
pillow-case  and  replaced  the  trunks  as  he  found  them.    The  bor- 
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ing-bifey  nippers,  and  chisel  he  found  in  an  old  trunk  stowed  in  a 
secret  closet  only  two  feet  wide,  which  would  have  defied  almost 
anybody  but  Chic.  He  also  found  a  small  bottle  of  poison,  with  a 
few  drops  remaining  in  it. 

In  going  out  of  the  room  he  noticed  on  a  table  a  plain  pistol- 
case  and  a  long  steel  dagger  in  a  case.  He  put  the  dagger  between 
the  cracks  of  the  door  and  broke  it  off  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
handle,  and  put  the  blade  and  handle  in  the  scabbard,  apparently 
whole.  He  then  drew  the  balls  from  the  pistols  and  closed  the  door. 
In  ten  minutes  more  Chic  had  run  across  the  street  with  his  pillow- 
case full  of  letters,  delivered  them  to  his  master,  and  returned  to 
his  bed.  When  the  servants  came  4own  in  the  morning  Chic  was 
sound  asleep,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  very 
lazy  boy. 

There  was  nothing  Chic  did  not  do  to  please  his  mistress.  He 
actually  kept  her  laughing  continually.  The  servants  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it,  although  now  and  then  the  oountess 
would  burst  into  a  terrible  fit  of  crying. 

It  took  Charles  Oale  nearly  all  day  to  examine  the  letters  Chic 
had  brought  him.  He  evidently  thought  he  had  obtained  what  was 
necessary,  for  at  four  o'clock  he  repaired  to  the  office  of  his  old 
friend  the  prefect  of  police,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  three 
years. 

The  prefect  soon  recognized  him.  ''  Ah  I  my  friend  Allan 
Dare,  where  have  you  been  ?  Have  you  come  to  work  with  me 
again  ?    I  can  not  get  along  without  you.'* 

''No,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Charles  Gale,  "I  leave  in  a  few 
days,  but  before  I  go  I  want  to  convict  the  Count  of  MontobeUo 
and  his  wife  of  the  murder  of  old  Count  Cassarole,  and  obtain  a 
pardon  for  that  young  Robert  h  Diable  who  was  unjustly  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life." 

"Why,  man  I"  exclaimed  the  prefect,  "you  go  to  business 
quickly.  You  are  the  same  old  fellow — ^no  tune  to  talk,  and  I  have 
a  thousand  things  to  talk  to  you  about." 

"  The  sooner  I  do  my  business,"  said  Charles,^  "  the  more  time 
I  will  have  to  talk.  That  innocent  man  ought  not  to  suffer  a  mo- 
ment, now  that  it  is  found  that  justice  has  made  a  mistake." 

"  But,  man  alive  I "  replied  the  prefect,  "  the  fellow  escaped 
from  the  galleys  years  ago." 

"  Nevertheless,  he  suffers.  The  law  is  always  hanging  over  his 
head,  and  he  dreads  being  arrested." 
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" Papt  I **  said  the  prefect ;  "no  doubt  M.  h  Diable  has  com- 
mitted a  dozen  crimes  since  then.  He  made  the  most  miraculons 
escape  on  record,  and  swam  ont  to  sea.  A  vessel  picked  him  np, 
and  the  captain,  finding  that  he  was  an  escaped  convict,  tried  to 
detain  him  as  the  vessel  was  entering  the  harbor  of  Tunis.  Bobert 
knocked  down  every  man  in  the  vessel  as  fast  as  they  approached 
him,  hoisted  out  the  launch  by  himself,  went  ashore,  and  concealed 
hiuLself  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  The  captain,  who  was  a  brave 
man,  went  ashore  to  look  for  him,  and  Robert  le  Diable  killed  him 
and  all  but  one  of  his  crew.  The  survivor  informed  the  captain  of 
a  French  frigate  of  the  facts,  and,  while  he  went  to  see  the  bey,  the 
seraskier,  pacha,  the  grand  ulema,  French  consul,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  functionaries,  Robert  U  Diable  went  to  Marsa  and 
stole  the  bey's  pet  lioness." 

Charles  Oale  laughed  heartily. 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  prefect,  "  we  have  it  all  in  the  books.  Bob- 
ert taught  this  lioness  to  be  fond  of  him,  and  coaxed  her  to  the 
sea,  stole  a  large  fishing-boat  from  among  the  fishermen,  and  made 
his  escape.  The  Bey  of  Tunis  would  give  his  finest  diamond  for 
that  lioness." 

"  Don't  you  think  any  man  would  escape,  under  the  circum- 
stances, if  he  could  ?  "  asked  Charles.  "  As  to  the  lioness,  she  is 
pretty  old,  and  the  bey  is  dead — so  he  doesn't  want  her." 

'*  Then,"  continued  the  prefect,  trying  not  to  hear  him,  "  Bob- 
ert made  his  way  to  sea,  the  frigate  in  chase,  but  he  managed  to 
elude  the  latter.  At  night  he  boarded  an  American  brig,  forcing 
himself  and  the  lioness  on  the  ship's  company.  He  went  to  Brazil 
in  the  brig,  behaving  most  outrageously  on  the  voyage.  When 
the  vessel  reached  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  captain,  finding  that 
Robert  le  Diable  was  an  escaped  convict,  reported  him  to  the 
government,  and  M.  Robert  was  sent  to  the  diamond-mines ;  and 
just  as  the  French  Government  were  about  to  get  hold  of  him 
again,  the  English  Oovemment  claimed  him  as  a  deserter.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  that  lioness  we  never  would  have  heard  from  him 
after  he  left  Tunis.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  rascal  in  your 
life?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Charles,  '^I  have  heard  of  several.  You  forget 
that  this  man  was  unjustly  condemned  to  the  galleys.  He  is  inno- 
cent as  a  child." 

"  Eh,  what  ?"  exclaimed  the  prefect.  "Innocent !  well,  what 
next  ?    Though  I  remember  you  were  always  right.    You  said  some- 
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thing,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  about  the  Countess  Cassarole  and  the 
Count  of  Montebello/' 

**  I  said,"  replied  Charles  Gale,  "that  they  were  the  real  mur- 
derers of  the  Count  Cassarole,  and  I  bring  the  proof  with  me. 
Here  it  is,  all  arranged  in  order — viz. :  twenty  love-letters  between 
the  Count  of  Montebello  and  Countess  Cassarole  during  the  life  of 
her  husband  ;  four  letters  that  passed  between  them  arranging  the 
plot,  and  showing  how  Roheri  h  DiaiU  was  to  bo  implicated ;  six 
letters,  written  within  the  last  two  years  by  Montebello,  threatening 
the  countess  that  if  she  were  not  more  careful  to  conceal  her  re- 
morse he  would  confine  her  in  an  insane  asylum  ;  two  letters  from 
the  countess  threatening  Montebello  with  exposure  unless  he 
treated  her  better,  in  which  she  mentions  his  attempting  to  poison 
her ;  and  finally  the  instruments  used  with  which  to  open  Count 
Cassarole's  doors.  By  opening  the  holes  that  were  bored  by  this  bit 
in  order  to  shoot  the  bolts,  you  will  find  in  one  of  them  the  point 
of  the  bit,  which  you  will  notice  is  wanting  here.    This  is  alL'* 

The  prefect  looked  dazed.  He  examined  the  letters  and  the  in- 
struments. "  My  good  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  'Hhe  young  man  must 
be  pardoned  at  once  ;  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  stay  in  prison  a 
day." 

"You  forget  that  he  pardoned  himself.  He  would  have  been  a 
dead  man  ere  this  if  he  had  stayed  in  the  galleys." 

"  It  was  his  duty  to  have  stayed  there  until  justice  came  to  re- 
lease him  ;  the  law  never  makes  mistakes  that  it  is  not  willing  to 
correct." 

"  I  will  leave  you  for  the  present,"  said  Charles,  "you  can  read 
those  letters  at  your  leisure,  and  if  anything  else  is  lacking,  here  is 
the  confession  of  the  Countess  of  Montebello,  made  three  years  ago. 
She  did  not  know  at  what  time  this  man  Montebello  might  take 
her  life,  and  she  left  her  confession  in  an  old  desk,  where  she  oould 
point  it  out  at  the  hour  of  death.  Bemorse  grew  too  heavy  for 
her,  and  she  prayed  for  death.     It  is  a  detestable  story,  sir." 

"  Well,  well,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction !  I  will  call  at  your 
lodgings  as  soon  as  I  get  through  the  papers.  Where  are  you  liv- 
ing?" 

"I  am  living  with  my  brother  in  the  Bue  d'Or,  opposite  the 
Hdtel  Cassarole ;  but,  before  I  go,  give  me  a  discharge  for  RobeH 
h  Diable.  I  may  encounter  the  poor  feUow,  and  in  that  case  can 
give  it  to  him.  You  can  have  a  regular  pardon  issued  afterward 
from  the  Palace  of  Justice." 
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''I  will,''  answered  the  prefect,  and,  sitting  down,  he  wrote  a 
full  discharge  for  Robert  le  Diable. 

''There  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  to  mention,"  said  Charles. 
''  The  Count  of  Montebello  returns  home  to-night.  I  have  a  de- 
teotiye  in  his  house  who  has  drawn  the  bullets  from  the  count's 
pistols,  and  broken  oS  the  blade  from  his  dagger,  and,  though  he 
is  a  desperate  villain,  jour  men  will  haye  little  to  fear  from  him. 
My  man  wiU  haye  the  front  door  open  at  ten,  and  will  show  your 
people  the  way  to  the  count's  apartment.    Good-morning." 

The  prefect  read  the  letters  and  the  Countess  of  Montebello's 
confession,  and  at  fiye  o'clock  went  to  call  on  Allan  Dare.  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  was  shown  up-stairs  by  the  seryant,  and,  when 
the  door  opened,  he  saw  a  beautiful  young  woman  sitting  between 
two  handsome  men,  so  alike  in  every  respect,  even  to  the  cut  and 
color  of  their  clothes,  that  the  prefect  was  dumf ounded. 

The  lady  and  the  gentlemen  rose,  and  Mary  said,  ''  Is  it  either 
of  these  gentlemen  you  desire  to  see  ?  " 

''  I  really  don't  know  which  one  I  want,"  said  the  prefect ;  ''  this 
is  witchcraft" 

Charles  Qale  here  took  his  brother's  hand  and  led  him  forward. 
''  Let  me  introduce  to  M.  U  Prefect,  Robert  U  Diable,  whom  you 
sent  to  the  galleys  some  years  ago,  and  have  now  discharged." 

**  But,"  said  the  prefect,  drawing  himself  up,  ''  there  are  other 
high  crimes  of  which  he  is  accused." 

''  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story,"  said  James  Ghile, 
who  thereupon  gave  the  prefect  a  short  account  of  his  career,  to 
which  that  functionary  listened  with  attention. 

''And  yet,"  said  the  prefect,  ''  they  have  it  all  written  down  in 
our  criminal  register.  I  see,  Allan,  how  it  is ;  this  world  is  given 
to  lying,  and  some  of  the  understrappers,  who  did  not  want  the  mat- 
ter brought  home  to  them,  have  thrown  all  possible  difiBlculties  in 
the  way.  Well,  this  is  the  strangest  affair  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I 
sappoee  this  is  the  brother  of  whom  you  used  formerly  to  talk  to 
me  about,  for  certainly  never  were  two  men  so  much  alike." 

''  The  same,"  replied  Charles  Gale,  who  then  told  the  prefect 
the  story  of  finding  his  father,  mother,  and  sister,  and  of  recover- 
ing from  his  rascally  uncle  the  property  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
famnded.  ''At  present,"  said  Charles  Gale,  "I  am  the  richest 
banker  in  New  York." 

We  could  not  attempt  to  repeat  all  the  conversation  that  took 
place.    The  prefect  had  his  hands  full  that  evening,  and  so  had 
£0 
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the  brothers.  At  eight  o'clock  the  prefect  departed  to  prepare  for 
the  arrest  of  the  Count  of  Montebello,  who  was  to  arriye  in  F&rifl 
at  ten  o'clock. 

At  the  hour  aboye  named  Chic  was  sitting  with  the  conntesB, 
trying  to  amuse  her,  for  she  required  constant  amusement  to  keep 
down  remorse.  When  by  herself  she  could  not  help  thinking  oon- 
stantly  of  her  murdered  husband^  and  drawing  comparisons  between 
him  and  the  wretch  who  now  controlled  her  destiny,  and  who 
treated  her  with  the  greatest  brutality. 

That  was  the  reason  why  the  doors  of  her  boudoir  were  double, 
and  quilted  curtains  hung  oyer  the  "v^indow-panes.  The  countess's 
sufferings  were  all  told  in  her  confession,  and  were  afterward  pub- 
lished.   Yet  Ohio  could  make  her  forget  them  for  the  time  being. 

Bhe  had  actually  been  laughing  at  one  of  Chic's  humorous  sal- 
lies, and  had  raised  her  chocolate-cup  to  her  mouth,  when  the  door 
was  suddenly  flung  open  and  the  count  stood  in  the  doorway.  The 
countess  did  not  know  when  her  husband  would  come,  and  he 
might  haye  remained  in  the  house  for  a  month  without  making  any 
inquiry  about  her  had  he  not  heard  laughing  in  her  boudoir  just 
as  he  entered  the  front  door. 

Her  holding  communication  with  anybody  in  that  house  during 
his  absence  was  against  his  orders.  She  might  receive  all  the  world 
at  a  ball  or  reception,  when  powdered  and  painted  and  wreathed  in 
forced  smiles,  but  she  was  forbidden  to  receiye  any  one  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

So  certain  was  he  of  her  obedience  that  he  kept  no  watch  oyer 
her.  She  knew  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  and  knew  that  he 
would  exact  it  He  would  allow  her  to  driye  through  the  streets, 
or  in  the  Boia  de  Boulogne,  but  nowhere  else.  She  was  allowed  to 
driye  out  only  at  certain  times,  and  must  stop  and  talk  to  no  ona 
The  footman  was  a  spy  of  the  count's,  and  would  inform  him  in- 
stantly of  any  infraction  of  his  orders,  and  she  would  then  pay  the 
penalty. 

When  the  count  flung  open  the  door  he  did  not  at  first  see  Ghic, 
who  was  so  small.  The  countess  supposed  that  her  husband  was 
two  hundred  miles  away,  and  when  she  saw  him  she  shrank  like  a 
stricken  deer.    Her  face  grew,  if  possible,  more  pallid  than  eyer. 

Chic  saw  the  deyil  in  the  count's  eye,  but  he  could  not  imagine 
what  he  would  do.  The  count  walked  quickly  to  the  counteea 
and  touched  her  on  the  shoulder.  ^'What  does  this  mean  fhe 
inquired. 
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'^  This  is  my  new  page^"  answered  the  countess. 

''  Boy^**  said  the  county  addressing  Chic,  ''  leaye  the  house  in- 
stantly,  and  let  me  hear  the  street-door  close  behind  you  as  you 
depart '^ 

Ohio  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  order,  not  wishing  to  have  his 
neck  broken,  but  he  only  went  as  far  as  the  front  door,  opened  it, 
and  slammed  it,  and  tiien  slipped  under  a  large  bench  in  the 
halL 

The  count  then  took  the  countess  by  the  shoulder.  '^  Come,'' 
he  said,  '^  don't  keep  me  waiting  I " 

She  rose  and  staggered  toward  the  door,  making  no  appeal  for 
mercy,  for  she  knew  none  would  be  given  her,  and  went^  as  directed, 
to  her  bedroom. 

Hontebello  took  her  by  the  neck — ^that  swan-like  neck  old  Oount 
CSassarole  so  much  admired — and  threw  her  yiolently  to  the  floor, 
where  he  left  her,  double-locking  the  doors  behind  him.  He  then 
went  to  his  own  room  and  closed  the  door. 

At  that  moment  Chic  softly  opened  the  street-door  and  admitted 
the  prefect  and  four  gen%  d'armes,  who  walked  to  the  count's  room 
and  entered  it  just  as  the  count  was  pouring  out  a  glass  of  brandy. 

''I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law,"  said  the  prefect,  ''for 
the  murder  of  the  Marquis  Cassarole." 

The  count  dropped  his  glass,  seized  his  pistols,  and  tried  to  dis- 
charge them  both  without  effect.  Then  he  picked  up  his  dagger^ 
when  the  blade  dropped  to  the  floor.  The  murderer  was  stupefied, 
and  in  another  instant  was  seized  and  handcuffed. 

'^  Take  him  to  prison  ! "  was  the  prefect's  order. 

Chic  then  showed  the  way  to  the  countess's  room.  Both  doors 
were  locked,  but  Chic  readily  opened  them,  and  the  poor  woman 
was  discoTered  lying  upon  the  floor  insensible,  with  a  dislocated 
shoulder.     She  was  properly  cared  for,  and  a  guard  set  over  her. 

All  Paris  was  in  a  blaze,  a  few  hours  later,  when  the  news  of 
the  arrest  of  the  count  and  countess  went  abroad.  It  was  J[)elieyed 
at  once  that  Montebello  was  the  murderer,  and  that  Robert  U  IHor 
hie  had  nothing  whaterer  to  do  with  it 

It  was  not  difficult,  with  the  many  proofs  of  which  Chic  had 
possessed  himself,  to  bring  the  crime  home  to  Montebello.  He  was 
tried  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  and  found  guilty,  and,  being 
brought  to  the  block,  died,  as  he  had  lived,  an  unrepentant  brute. 

When,  at  the  trial,  it  was  whispered  that  Robert  h  Diable  was 
in  court,  the  room  shook  with  the  applause  of  the  cfpectators.    The 
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crowd  outside  took  up  the  cry,  and  it  required  all  the  authority  of 
the  court  to  restore  order. 

When  the  judge  deliyered  the  sentence  of  death  on  the  murderer 
of  Count  Oassarole,  James  Oale  arose  and  left  the  court-room  with 
a  buoyant  step.  He  was  receiyed  by  the  vast  crowd  outside  with 
loud  shouts,  though  perhaps  most  of  them  did  not  know  what  they 
were  shouting  for. 

The  wretched  countess  had  suffered  enough  for  the  crimes  she 
had  committed.  The  only  light  in  her  life  for  years  past  had  been 
while  Chic  serred  her  as  page.  Montebello  had  inflicted  on  her 
eyery  punishment  he  could  think  of,  and  God  was  merciful  to  her^ 
letting  her  die  ere  she  could  pay  the  penalty  of  the  crime  she  had 
helped  to  commit,  while  she  sayed  an  honored  name  from  ignomiiiy. 

The  countess  made  a  full  confession  ere  she  breathed  her  last, 
entirely  exonerating  Robert  h  Diabh,  and  died  an  humble  penitent, 
asking  mercy  for  all  her  sins. 

The  prefect  of  police  felt  yery  grateful  to  the  brothers  for  aiding 
him  to  bring  so  great  a  criminal  as  Montebello  to  justice.  He 
reaped  all  the  credit  of  the  affair,  and  it  greatly  increased  his  repu- 
tation, although  some  persons  wondered  why  so  many  years  were 
aQowed  to  elapse  before  the  real  culprit  was  disooyered.  But  it 
was,  after  all,  but  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  Paris,  where  startling  events 
are  constantly  presenting  themselyes  like  the  shiftings  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, making  new  subjects  for  the  gossips. 

There  being  nothing  more  to  detain  our  friends  in  Paris,  they 
prepared  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Oharles  Gale  had  re- 
strained his  impatience  with  characteristic  imperturbability,  though 
he  longed  to  be  off  in  search  of  Flossy.  He  felt  sure  her  abduction 
was  the  work  of  Brice,  who  had  hired  some  one  to  do  th6  deed  while 
he  himself  was  on  board  the  packet,  so  that  attention  wonld  he 
drawn  from  him ;  but  Brice  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
authorities,  and  nothing  further  was  to  be  feared  from  him. 

Oharles  felt  sure  that  Brioe's  agent  would  eyentually  tire  of 
holding  a  helpless  girl,  and  would  giye  her  up  for  a  consideration, 
especially  when  he  learned  that  Brioe  was  in  prison  for  a  felony, 
and  could  no  longer  assist  him  with  his  purse. 
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CHAPTER  LX 

BVEKTS  ON  THE  BCHOOKBE, 

The  night  on  which  Count  Conti  embarked  on  board  the 
schooner  and  sailed  away  witli  la  belU  Autriehienne  was  far  too 
beantiful  a  one  for  the  commencement  of  such  a  criminal  career  as 
was  intended  by  &e  count  when  he  oast  his  all  on  the  hazard  of 
the  die. 

From  what  the  count  knew  of  yon  Beust's  character^  he  felt 
snre  that  if  by  any  chance  his  wound  should  not  prove  mortal  he 
would  follow  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  seek  for  yengeanoe. 
While  the  baron  was  helpless^  therefore^  Conti  set  fire  to  the  book- 
case, hoping  his  crime  would  be  buried  for  oyer  among  the  charred 
timbers  of  the  ehftteau« 

We  haye  seen  how  the  would-be  murderer  was  circumyented. 

The  night  of  the  schooner's  escape  she  sailed  down  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  a  good  breeze,  a  smooth  sea,  and  a  bright,  full  moon. 
The  two  criminals  imagined  that  fortune  smiled  upon  their  yoyage, 
but  had  they  remained  on  deck  until  the  moon  set,  it  would  haye 
seemed  to  them  as  if  she  was  going  down  in  a  sea  of  blood,  so  lurid 
was  her  light,  and  so  ominous  of  a  storm  was  the  whole  atmosphere. 

Couti  and  his  companion  had  stayed  a  while  on  deck  to  enjoy 
the  scene,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  enjoyment  after  perpetrating 
crimes  such  as  they  had  committed,  but  they  could  find  no  words 
in  which  to  express  their  thoughts.  Nemesis  had  already  taken 
her  station  beside  them,  and  began  to  teach  them  to  abhor  each 
other.  What  words  they  had  to  say  were  not  of  loye,  but  the  be* 
ginning  of  reproaches,  to  culminate,  ere  many  days,  in  angry  re- 
torts. 

There  was  no  real  love  between  them.  They  had  been  ac- 
quainted but  for  a  short  time.  Count  Conti,  an  adyenturer,  of 
handsome  appearance  and  bland  manners,  had  made  his  adyent  at 
Monaco  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  there  of  yon  Beust  and  his  wife. 
He  at  once  procured  an  introduction  to  the  latter,  and  paid  her 
the  most  gallant  attentions,  with  what  result  has  been  seen* 

Count  Conti  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  ao- 
qnaintence  of  von  Beust,  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid 
every  one. 

Yon  Beust  had  noticed  Conti's  attentions  to  his  wife,  but  gave 
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little  heed  to  the  matter,  supposing  it  one  of  madam's  nnmerons 
aflairs,  which  were  so  common  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  take 
any  account  of  them. 

No  one  knew  who  Oount  Oonti  was,  although  he  claimed  to 
reside  in  Naples.  He  was  a  man  of  fascinating  manners.  He  seemed 
to  possess  abundant  means,  and  was  known  in  Monaco  as  the  Oava- 
H&r  servante  of  la  bM$  Auirichie^ine. 

The  majority  of  the  foreigners  at  Monaco  avoided  Conti,  but 
this  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him.  He  larished  all  his  attentioos  on 
la  Mis  Autrichienne,  consoling  himself  and  her  for  any  rebnfb  thej 
reoeiyed. 

It  was  growing  late  when  the  two  fugitiyes  were  informed  by 
the  cabin-steward  that  supper  was  ready  for  them.  They  had  been 
fitting  on  deck  for  the  last  two  hours,  seldom  speaking,  and  start- 
ing in  alarm  as  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  flitted  across  the  deck; 
not  that  they  felt  any  remorse  for  what  they  had  done,  bat  thej 
did  not  yet  feel  secure  of  escape,  and  dreaded  the  pursuit  of  an 
arenger.  The  sight  of  every  distant  sail  made  la  belle  Autrichienne 
tremble,  and,  being  chilled  by  the  night-air,  she  was  glad  to  descend 
to  the  cabin. 

''  Oome,"  she  said  to  Conti,  '^  let  us  go  and  forget  our  fears  in 
bumpers  of  champagne.  I  thought  myself  brave,  but  begin  to 
doubt  it  I  shall  get  over  my  nervousness  when  I  have  drank  my 
fill  of  my  favorite  beverage.    Ah,  me  I  I  fear  I  have  a  conseienoe.*^ 

''Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  dear  baroness, '^  said  the  connt; 
**  throw  care  and  conscience  to  the  winds.  Let  us  defy  death  eyen. 
We  will  pluck  the  old  dotard  by  the  beard  and  cast  him  beneath 
our  feet,  and  taking  the  boy  Love  in  our  arms,  we  will  ponr  ont 
libations  to  him,  and  toast  his  name  for  ever.'' 

"  Love  I "  she  said,  scornfully ;  "  did  I  not  tell  you  my  love  was 
buried  in  the  grave  f    Do  not  talk  to  me  of  love.'' 

Oount  Conti  followed  her,  his  lips  wreathed  with  a  bitter  smile. 
But  when  he  came  within  the  circle  of  light  which  illuminated  the 
cabin,  and  beheld  the  choice  viands  and  the  sparkling  wines,  bis 
features  assumed  a  blander  expression,  and  his  fine  eyes  testified  his 
pleasure. 

A  handsome  mulatto,  dressed  in  Oriental  costume,  waited  at 
table,  and,  as  he  placed  chairs  for  the  two  to  be  seated,  he  bowed 
almost  to  the  deck. 

The  schooner's  cabin  was  fitted  with  everything  beautifnL  It 
was  the  same  vessel  in  which  James  Deville  had  sailed,  with  his 
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from  Gardiner's  Bay.  They  proceeded  direct  to  Trieste,  where 
the  schooner  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Austrian  mer- 
ohanty  who  lavished  large  sums  upon  a  new  outfit  and  had  the  Tes- 
8el  transferred  by  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  Austrian  flag.  It  was  amid 
all  this  magnificence  that  Gonti  and  his  paramour  now  reveled. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  wild  orgies  of  that  night.  Even  the  attend- 
ant,  who  had  witnessed  many  scenes  of  revelry  in  that  cabin,  had 
never  beheld  so  wild  a  performance.  Champagne  flowed  as  never 
before,  and  baskets  of  it  were  sent  on  deck  to  the  crew,  who  made 
night  hideous  with  their  bacchanalian  songs. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  revelers  extinguished  the 
lights  and  retired  to  repose — ^if  repose  is  possible  to  two  beings  so 
steeped  in  crime. 

It  was  late  the  next  day  when  the  culprits  partook  of  the  sump- 
tuous breakfast  prepared  for  them  in  the  cabin,  to  which  they  sat 
down  with  a  gloomy  air. 

By  noon  of  the  following  day  the  schooner  sighted  Gape  de 
Cruz,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  Gount  Gonti  came  on  deck,  with 
La  telle  Autrichienne  leaning  on  his  arm.  The  count  had  dressed 
himself  in  a  simple  naval  uniform,  which  he  found  on  board,  and, 
with  a  gold-laced  cap,  looked  every  inch  a  sailor. 

The  crew  stared  at  Gonti,  wondering  who  this  man  could  be 
that  dared  assume  the  dress  of  one  who  had  controlled  them  in  days 
gone  by,  and  carried  them  safely  through  many  dangerous  adven- 
tures. 

La  belle  Autrichienne  spoke  in  winning  tones  to  the  flrst  officer 
— ^tones  she  knew  how  to  assume  when  it  suited  her  purpose  to  use 
them.  "  Send  the  crew  here,"  she  said,  "  that  I  may  introduce 
their  new  captain  to  them,  and  bespeak  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands." 

The  first  officer  assembled  the  crew  on  the  forecastle,  where 
they  seemed  to  be  listening  to  his  words.  Then  they  moved  aft  in 
a  body  and  stood  near  the  capstan,  with  folded  arms  and  scowling 
&oe8,  waiting  for  la  belle  Autrichienne  to  begin. 

''  Men,"  she  said,  pointing  to  Gount  Gonti,  '^  this  is  your  cap- 
tain, and  you  are  ordered  by  Baron  von  Beust  to  obey  him  as  you 
would  himsell" 

The  crew  were  a  hard-looking  set,  made  up  of  English,  Ger- 
mans, and  Americans.  Though  dean  and  neat  in  their  yachting 
uniforms,  they  looked  like  desperate  characters,  and  the  marks  of 
many  a  wild  fray  on  their  countenances  did  not  add  to  their  beauty* 
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La  belle  Autrichienne  next  opened  a  paper  and  tead  irhat  par- 
ported  to  be  the  Baron  yon  Benst's  orders,  directing  that  Count 
Oonti  should  take  command  for  a  time. 

When  she  had  finished,  a  large,  ruffianly  looking  fellow  stepped 
forward.  ''Your  ladyship/'  he  said,  '*we  would  like  to  see  the 
baron's  signature  to  that  there  paper.  We  don't  doubt  ye,  but  busi- 
ness is  business,  and  we've  signed  articles  to  seire  under  him  and 
obey  him  or  his  agent. '' 

''Here  is  the  paper,"  she  answered,  haughtily;  ''read  it  I 
Do  you  dare  doubt  the  baron's  wife  f  " 

"No,  your  ladyship,"  replied  the  man,  "but  we  represent  the 
baron  until  he  puts  some  one  over  us,"  and  he  scrutinized  the  let- 
ter carefully.  "  It  won't  do,  your  ladyship.  This  paper  don't  say 
'  my  duly  authorized  agent.' "  He  turned  and  went  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  crew,  who  stood  in  groups  discussing  the  mat- 
ter among  themselyes. 

La  beUe  Autrichienne  turned  liyid  with  rage^^and  her  steely  eyes 
glittered  as  they  nerer  did  before,  while  the  count  stood  nnmoTed, 
with  smiling  face,  as  if  enjoying  the  sport — ^if  sport  it  could  be 
called. 

"Will  you  stand  there  and  see  me  insulted?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Will  you  let  my  crew  mutiny  before  my  eyes  ?  Vcm  Beust  would 
ere  this  have  brained  the  whole  of  them." 

"  Yes,  fair  lady,"  replied  Count  Oonti,  "he  had  the  muscle  to 
do  it ;  I  haye  not.  But  wait  a  while  and  let  them  think  it  OTor. 
They  will  obey  me  before  twenty  minutes  are  oyer." 

"  Let  them  think  it  oyer  I "  she  exclaimed ;  "  well,  be  it  so ! 
But  you  are  not  the  man  I  took  you  for." 

Ten  minutes  passed,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  the  crew  recon- 
sidering their  action,  when  Oonti  took  from  his  breast-pocket  a 
boatswain's  call.  "  Look,  your  ladyship,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  see 
the  magic  of  this  little  whistle.  It  is  better  than  knocking  people's 
brains  out.  It  would  haye  taken  your  Hercules  half  an  hour  to 
brain  all  those  men,  and  I  can  command  their  obedience  in  less 
than  two  minutes." 

He  put  the  call  to  his  mouth  and  blew  three  shrill,  peculiar 
whistles.  The  crew  started  as  if  a  bomb-shell  had  exploded  in 
their  midst ;  all  jumped  to  their  feet  and  looked  aft  Oonti  gaie 
them  no  time  to  consider,  but  called  out,  in  a  dear,  manly  yoice, 
"  Oome  aft,  all  of  you ;  your  time  is  up  I " 

All  moyed  aft  as  if  in  a  panic,  some  of  them  yisibly  trembling* 
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Ab  ihey  went  they  took  oft  their  hats  and  stood  before  Oonti,  bare- 
headed. 

''Do  yon  understand  your  duty  now?^  he  asked^  in  a  calm 
Toice.  ''  Are  yon  ready  to  obey  the  baroness's  orders,  or  am  I  to 
shoot  half  a  dozen  of  yon  to  teach  the  rest  their  duty  ? '' 

'*  We  obey,  yonr  honor,"  said  the  leader ;  "  we  didn't  know — ^ 

**  All  right  then,''  said  Conti.  '^  Oet  the  gnns  on  deck  and 
monnt  them,  and  put  the  small  arms  in  the  racks." 

All  moTed  forward,  giving  three  cheers.  '^  There,  my  lady," 
said  the  count,  smiling  blandly,  **  that  is  better  than  braining  peo- 
ple." 

She  looked  earnestly  at  him.  ^*  You  hare  done  well,"  she  said* 
''  I  do  not  understand  the  mysteries  of  you  sea-people.  No  doubt 
you  haye  been  a  royer— one  of  those  rufBans'  pds,  perhaps,  or  else 
that  whistle  speaks  a  language  of  freemasonry  known  only  to  a 
olass  of  royers  of  which  you  are  a  leader.  I  don't  care  how  you 
gained  the  men's  obedience — enough  for  me  that  they  obey.  It 
pleases  me  that  you  have  been  linked  with  crime.  I  may  loye  you 
madly  yet.  I  began  to  think  you  too  innocent  for  me,  but  I  shall 
find  you  out  as  we  sail ;  they  say  there's  nothing  like  sailing  with  a 
person  to  find  out  his  character.  Make  haste  and  mount  your  guns 
— ^I  want  to  hear  them  bark.  I  am  fit  for  nothing  now  but  to  be  a 
ooreair's  bride,  and  in  yon  I  think  I  haye  found  a  fit  helpmate." 

Count  Oonti  went  forward  among  the  crew,  who  were  working 
to  get  the  guns  up  from  below.  In  three  hours  they  were  all 
mounted— 41  long  brass  twelye-pounder  forward,  and  four  brass 
eighteen-pounder  carronades  in  the  waist  Iron  stanchions  were 
shipped  in  the  rail,  and  a  piece  of  canvas  stretched  along  and  fitted 
80  as  to  hide  all  the  guns  from  outside  view,  and  making  the 
fichooner  look  four  feet  higher  out  of  water. 

*^  Well  done,  boys  1 "  said  the  count,  when  the  job  was  finished. 
''  Steward,  serve  them  a  gallon  of  the  best  rum."  At  this  the  men 
gave  three  cheers  again,  and  moved  forward  in  apparently  the  best 
of  humor. 

Sea- watch  was  now  set,  and  every  man  whose  time  it  was  to  be 
on  deck  was  busy  all  day  long.  Orders  were  given  to  sail  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  avoiding  all  vessels-of-war,  and  show  no  lights  at 
night.  The  first  officer  was  directed  to  be  at  all  times  ready  for  a 
calL 

The  schooner  was  prepared  for  war,  and  the  count,  seeing  that 
his  presence  was  not  needed  on  deck,  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
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cabin  in  soft  dalliance  with  la  beUe  Autrichienne,  who  seemed  to 
cling  to  him  now  that  she  knew  he  had  been  the  companion  of 
criminals,  and  no  donbt  more  wicked  than  herseU.  That  he  Iiad 
been  gnilty  of  dark  crimes  she  felt  certain ;  for  at  times  there 
came  across  his  countenance  a  look  of  inward  pain  that  could  not 
be  repressed.  He  had  apparently  little  sympathy  with  the  wild 
crew  of  the  schooner,  whom  he  held  in  strict  subjection  by  some 
nuigic  power«    What  that  power  was,  she  could  not  diyine. 

Gonti  never  spoke  to  any  one  except  the  first  ofiScer,  to  whom 
be  gave  orders  from  time  to  time,  but  eren  with  him  he  had  no 
familiarity.  With  her  he  was  always  smiling,  and  oyer  the  wine- 
cup  he  was  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  the  champagne  they  quaffed 
together. 

This  man  was  to  her  a  mystery.  He  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
reveal  to  her  the  secrets  of  his  life.  He  laughed  at  crime  as  if  it 
were  a  passport  into  heaven,  and  uttered  sentiments  that  would 
shock  the  basest  heart  All  this  gave  promise  that  la  Mle 
Autrichienne  would  ere  long  love  him  with  all  her  heart— snch  a 
heart  as  it  was ;  for  the  deeper  his  sins,  the  nearer  she  felt  to 
him. 

In  seven  days  the  schooner  passed  through  the  Stndt  of  Gibral- 
tar, carried  rapidly  on  her  course  by  a  strong  Levant  wind. 

After  passing  the  strait.  Count  Oonti  ordered  the  first  officer  to 
run  for  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  heave-to  twelve  miles  outside  the 
harbor. 

The  crew  all  knew  what  this  meant,  and  went  on  with  their 
work  with  smiling  faces,  or  lay  around  the  deck  smoking  and 
telling  stories,  of  their  marauding  expeditions,  the  man  on  the 
cross-trees  keeping  a  bright  lookout  for  strange  sails.  Many  came 
in  sight  bound  to  or  from  Cadiz,  but,  being  small  ooasten,  little 
notice  was  taken  of  them.  Those  on  board  the  schooner  were 
looking  for  higher  game. 

Three  days  passed  in  this  monotonous  waiting,  when  at  last  the 
man  at  the  mast-head  sang  out,  ''  Sail  ho  I ''  and  reporting  the 
stranger  a  large,  square-rigged  vessel,  standing  from  the  westward 
toward  Cadiz,  and  coming  with  a  fresh  breeze. 

All  was  bustle  on  board  the  schooner ;  all  sail  was  put  upon  her, 
and  she  commenced  beating  out  toward  the  stranger.  The  crew 
went  to  quarters,  loaded  the  guns,  and  laid  their  pistols  and  cut- 
lasses on  deck,  where  they  would  be  handy. 

The  count  walked  calmly  up  and  down  the  deck.    The  crew 
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were  so  well  drilled  at  their  business  that  no  orders  were  needed 
from  him ;  bnt  there  was  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  his  eye  that 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

La  belle  Autrichienne  walked  np  and  touched  his  arm.  **  What 
does  this  mean  ?'^  she  inquired. 

''It  means  two  million  dollars/'  said  Oonti,  "if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  the  yessel.  A  ship  richly  laden  comes  once  a  month  from 
Hayana.  This  is  about  the  time  she  should  arriye ;  and  look  I 
there  is  the  Spanish  flag  floating  at  her  peak  I " 

"  But  suppose  this  proyes  not  to  be  the  yessel  ? '' 

. "  Then  those  on  board  will  walk  the  plank." 

She  smiled  grimly.  "  Ah,  I  feel  that  I  shall  loye  you  with  aO 
my  souL    You  are  as  hardened  in  sin  as  I  am." 

The  breeze  had  died  away  where  the  ship  now  was,  and  the 
sails  began  to  flap  idly  against  the  masts,  while  a  crowd  of  disap- 
pointed passengers  could  be  seen  on  boards  hurrying  about  the 
quarter-deck,  looking  at  the  distant  hills  and  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
which  they  had  hoped  to  reach  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  schooner  also  began  to  lose  the  breeze  when  she  was  two 
miles  only  from  the  Spanish  ship,  but,  as  she  had  all  her  light  sails 
set,  she  slipped  along  slowly  through  the  water  and  luffed  up  across 
the  stem  of  the  Spaniard,  the  wind  barely  allowing  her  to  fetch 
about  a  hundred  yards  on  the  stranger's  port  beam. 

As  the  schooner  passed  under  the  ship's  stem  a  motley  group  of 
passengers  assembled  on  the  quarter-deck,  anxious  to  look  at  what 
they  supposed  to  be  a  yessel-of-war,  judging  from  her  guns  and 
general  appearance,  though  she  wore  no  ensign  at  her  peak,  or  pen- 
nant at  her  mast-head,  to  indicate  to  what  nation  she  belonged. 

Spain  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  war  with  some  of  her  South 
American  colonies.  This  yessel  might  belong  to  some  of  them,  and 
be  on  a  yoyage  of  destmction  against  Spanish  commerce. 

The  old  Spanish  captain,  who  stood  on  the  taffndl  waiting  to 
be  hailed,  looked  with  anxious  and  doubtful  eyes  upon  the  schooner 
as  she  approached.  When  the  latter  was  directly  under  the  ship's 
stem,  a  clear,  ringing  yoice  came  from  the  schooner's  deck. 

"What  ship  is  that  P" 

"El  Carmen,^  replied  the  captain,  in  a  trembling  yoice ;  *^hac$ 
trienta  dias  deede  ealimos  delpuerto  de  la  Habanat'^ 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Oonti  to  la  Mle  Autriehiennef  who  was 
standing  at  his  side;  "my  two  millions  are  on  board.  We  will 
make  a  good  haul  of  prize-money,  and  replenish  the  mine." 
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Her  eyes  gleamed  with  satigfaotion  as  she  thought,  '^  This  is  a 
being  worthy  o£  my  loTe." 

*'  I  will  send  a  boat  on  board  the  ship/'  called  oat  the  same 
dear  voice,  and  in  an  instant  a  doable-bank,  twelye-oared  boat  was 
lowered  from  the  schooner,  the  men  all  anned  with  catlasses  and 
pistols,  and  the  ooant  jamped  into  the  stem-sheets. 

In  two  minates  more  they  were  alongside  the  Spaniard.  The 
man-ropes  were  held  oat  to  Gonti,  who  sprang  ap  the  side,  followed 
by  ten  of  his  men,  leaving  two  behind  as  boat-keepers. 

As  Gonti  toaohed  the  deck,  where  the  Spanish  cap^n  stood  to 
receive  him,  he  looked  qaickly  aroond,  and,  taming  to  the  captam, 
said  in  Spanish,  '^  Glow  ap  yoar  fore-sail,  let  ran  all  the  sheets  and 
halyards  of  the  top-sails  and  topgallant-sails,  haal  down  the  jib, 
and  have  all  yoar  large  boats  ready  to  transport  yoar  specie  to  the 
schooner.'' 

The  captain  tamed  deadly  pale,  and  his  knees  trembled  so  that 
he  coald  scarcely  stand.  '^  Bat  who  are  yoa  P ''  he  asked^  ''  and  by 
what  aathority  do  yoa  give  orders  on  board  my  ship  ?  " 

The  ooant  smiled  blandly.  Teaching  the  captain  apon  the 
shoalder  and  pointing  to  the  schooner,  he  said,  ^^  Look  there  I '' 
Then,  taking  from  his  pocket  the  boatswain's  call,  he  blew  a  shrill 
blast,  and,  as  if  already  prepared,  the  black  flag  was  ran  np  to  the 
schooner's  main  peak.  **  That  is  my  aathority.  Do  yoa  dispate 
it?'' 

'^  Oh,  no  I "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  almost  paralyzed  with  fear. 
**  I  will  do  yoar  bidding,  bat,  Santa  Maria,  treat  as  with  mercy  1 " 

The  passengers  were  all  as  mach  frightened  as  the  captain. 
Many  of  them  ran  below  and  hid  themselves,  while  the  few  women 
who  were  on  deck  threw  tiiemselves  on  their  knees  and  bewuled 
their  fate  in  shrieks  and  sobs,  their  children  clinging  to  them  and 
rending  the  air  with  their  infantile  cries. 

''Gat  away  the  sheets  and  halyards,"  said  Gonti  to  his  men; 
''let  everything  go  flying."  This  was  done  almost  in  an  instant^ 
and  the  rattling  of  blocks,  the  yards  crashing  down  apon  the  caps^ 
the  ranning-rigging  flying,  and  the  splitting  of  canvas,  made  oon- 
f  osion  worse  conf  oanded. 

The  cries  and  shrieks  increased,  for  all  on  board  thought  these 
acts  were  merely  the  beginning  of  the  destraction  of  the  Carmen. 

"  Man  yoar  boats  with  part  of  yoar  crew,"  ordered  the  ooant  of 
file  captain ;  "  the  rest  get  ap  the  gold  from  below." 

GraciM  d  Dios  I "  said  thecaptain,  "I  have  no  gold  onboard; 
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I  brought  none  this  Yoyage.  I  sailed  bef oxe  my  time.  Take  all 
the  money  myself  and  passengers  haye,  and  snoli  part  of  the  eargo 
as  may  snit  you,  and  let  ns  go.  I  hare  a  wife  and  four  children 
Traiting  for  me  at  home,  and  I  can  see  them  by  to*morrow  if  your 
honor  chooses. '' 

''Yon  will  never  see  them  again/'  said  the  count,  smiling  bland- 
ly. ''  Here,''  calling  his  men^  ''  this  old  rascal  lies.  Let  him  walk 
the  plank.    I  will  haye  no  lying  when  I  board  a  ship." 

The  men  obeyed  the  order  with  alacrity.  Hauling  a  long,  wide 
plank  from  where  it  was  stowed  amidships,  and  carrying  it  to  the 
gangway,  they  thrust  one  end  far  out  oyer  the  side,  while  they  se- 
cured the  end  inside  with  ropes. 

The  old  man  beheld  these  proceedings  with  ghastly  face  and 
starting  eyes.  His  tongue  cloye  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth ;  he  could 
not  find  speech  to  say  what  he  wanted. 

He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  pirate.  ''  In  mercy 
spare  me/'  he  cried ;  ''  I  will  tell  you  where  the  gold  is.  I  will  teU 
you  all ;  only  let  me  go — ^when  you  haye  it — and  see  my  wife  and 
children." 

^'You  haye  lied  to  me/'  said  Gonti.  ''I  haye  no  faith  in  a 
liar.  I  do  not  want  your  information,  for  I  know  as  well  as  you 
do  where  the  gold  is.  It  is  stowed  alongside  the  keel  in  wooden 
boxes.    You  shall  walk  the  plank  as  an  example  to  your  crew." 

^'Vaigame  DtasT*  screamed  the  wretched  man,  ''I  am  lost  I 
lost  I "  and  he  begged  for  mercy  until  the  pirate  spumed  him  with 
his  foot. 

Then  the  old  man  rose  to  his  feet,  with  indignation  on  his  face. 
His  Spanish  blood  was  stirred  at  this  last' act  of  degradation.  "  No 
mercy  can  be  expected  of  you,"  he  said ;  ''may  you  in  your  last 
hour  reoeiye  such  mercy  as  you  show  to  me.  I  am  ready ;  do  ybur 
worstl" 

"Put  him  on. the  plank,"  said  the  pirate,  "and  let  him  walk  I" 

The  men  blindfolded  the  old  captain  and  placed  him  on  the 
plank.  He  walked  steadily  ahead  without  a  quiyer  of  the  muscles, 
and  in  another  moment  was  struggling  in  the  sea. 

La  heU$  Autrichienne  watched  him  from  the  schooner's  deck  as 
he  yainly  tried  to  grasp  the  smooth  sides  of  the  ship,  but  his  agonies 
were  short  She  saw  that  his  doom  was  sealed,  and,  folding  his 
bands  and  breathing  a  prayer,  he  disappeared  for  eyer  beneath  the 
wayes. 

The  woman  saw  it  all,  and  her  steely  eyes  looked  on  undismayed 
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at  the  horrid  spectacle.  Still  a  slight  shudder  shook  her  frame  as 
the  man  went  down,  and  she  descended  to  the  cabin  as  if  satisfied 
with  what  she  had  seen.  **  Oive  me  champagne/'  she  cried  to  the 
steward;  ^'I  would  forget  this  scene  if  I  could.  I  am  not  yet 
steeped  enough  in  crime.  Conti  is  my  superior  there.  I'yc  found 
my  master  at  lasf 

There  was  no  further  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  on 
board  the  Spanish  ship  after  the  summary  execution  of  the  captain^ 
and  orders  were  promptly  obeyed.  The  boats  were  lowered  and 
manned  by  the  Spanish  crew,  the  hatches  opened,  and  the  cargo  of 
sugar  and  coffee  was  tumbled  overboard  until  the  keel  was  laid 
bare,  and  there  on  each  side  of  it  lay  a  hundred  boxes,  containing 
in  all  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  money  was  hoisted  out,  rapidly 
transferred  to  the  boats,  taken  to  the  schooner,  and  stowed  in  her 
hold. 

Three  hours  had  passed,  during  which  time  it  had  remained 
perfectly  calm.  Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  ocean,  and  the  ship 
lay  rolling  in  the  undulating  sea  like  a  huge  walrus.  In  the  mean 
time  a  brisk  breeze  seemed  to  be  blowing  in  with  the  land,  and 
seyeral  small  craft  were  seen  sailing  parallel  with  the  shore,  with 
but  a  small  amount  of  canvas  set. 

At  length  the  breeze  extended  more  out  to  sea,  and  white-caps 
made  their  appearance  three  or  four  miles  off.  As  the  last  boat- 
load of  gold  reached  the  schooner  a  hail  came  from  her.  A  square- 
rigged  vessel  was  seen  standing  out  from  the  port  of  Cadiz,  looking 
Uke  a  ship-of-war. 

''All  right.  Now,  men,  use  your  cutlasses  on  the  lanyards  of 
the  lower  rigging.  This  is  a  fast  ship ;  I  don't  want  them  to  be  able 
to  make  sail  for  a  day  or  two."  Then  turning  to  the  few  passengers 
that  remained  on  deck,  he  said,  with  a  smile,  ''I  wish  you  all  good- 
morning,  and  a  happy  meeting  with  your  friends.  I  am  sorry  you 
have  lost  your  captedn,  but  it  was  his  own  fault  I  despise  lian, 
and  if  he  had  only  told  the  truth  he  would  have  been  living  now. 
The  mate  can  navigate  the  vessel  into  port.  AdiosP^  And  he 
stepped  into  his  boat  with  the  jaunty  air  of  one  who  had  been  pay- 
ing a  visit  of  ceremony  to  a  ship-of-war. 

''  Oracias  vuestra  exedenda,  viwi  VnuL  mil  afk>8,  ay  Dios  mk 
que  iuen  fortunal*^  cried  the  passengers,  falling  on  their  knees 
and  crossing  themselves  at  the  unexpected  mercy  shown  them. 
Not  a  dollar  was  taken  from  any  passenger,  nor  was  any  one  mal- 
treated.   AU  the  count  wanted  was  the  gold  lying  next  the  keel ; 
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watches  and  purses  were  small  game^  with  which  he  did  not  trouble 

himself. 

When  he  reached  the  schooner,  Conti  ordered  the  boat  hoisted, 
and  scrutinized  the  vessel  coming  down  from  the  windward.  She 
was  carrying  topgaUant-sails,  and  bringing  a  fresh  breeze  with  her, 
while  where  the  schooner  laj  there  was  not  wind  enough  to  keep 
the  yessel  steady. 

The  Spanish  ship  was  rolling  deeply,  and  her  masts,  having  no 
rigging  to  support  them,  threatened  to  go  by  the  board.  The  sailors 
were  afraid  to  do  anything  while  the  schooner  was  in  sight,  for  the 
plank  on  which  their  captain  had  walked  overboard  was  still  stick- 
ing over  the  side. 

At  length  the  count  took  the  glass  from  his  eye  and  said,  calm* 
ly,  "  Draw  the  fore  and  jib  sheets,  set  the  gaff  top-sails,  and  get  up 
all  the  light  and  flying  sails.  That  vessel  means  trouble  ;  we  must 
get  off  with  our  two  millions.^  At  that  instant  the  foremast  of 
the  Spanish  ship  went  by  the  board,  as  a  flaw  of  wind  struck  her 
sails. 

The  vessel  to  windward  was  now  only  about  four  miles  distant, 
and  could  be  plainly  made  out  as  a  brig-of-war  with  six  ports  on 
a  side.  She  was  making  sail  rapidly ;  royals,  topmast,  and  top- 
gallant steeringHsails  were  set  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  vessel  carried  a 
great  foaming  wave  before  her. 

''  She  is  coming  on  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots,"  said  the  count, 
calmly.  ''We  are  making  about  six.  Let  her  go  off  N.W. ;  per- 
haps we  shall  leave  her." 

''Are  you  afraid  of  her  P"  inquired  la  ielU  Autrichienfte,  who 
had  come  on  deck  upon  hearing  the  orders  given.  Her  face  was 
flushed  and  her  eyes  gleamed  with  that  steely  look  she  put  on  when 
the  devil  had  possession  of  her. 

"Afraid!"  he  exclaimed,  taming  scornfully  around,  while  a 
hateful  expression  shot  from  his  generally  soft  eyes ;  "  no,  I  fear 
nothing — ^not  even  you.  Do  not  disturb  me.  I  am  prudent  and  not 
a  fooL" 

She  quailed  before  his  look  and  walked  aft. 

"  Heave  the  log  I "  said  Conti.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  a 
speed  of  nine  knots  reported. 

"  That  won't  do,"  said  Conti ;  "  we  must  not  get  within  reach 
of  her  long  six-pounders,  for  one  of  those  will  bring  down  a  gaff 
top-sail  as  well  as  a  thirty-two-pound  shot." 

The  breeze  freshened.    "  Keep  her  off  a  point,"  said  the  pirate 
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chief,  ''and  set  all  the  light  sails."    In  ten  minutes  the  ord^  was 
executed. 

The  log  was  i^in  hoye,  and  ten  and  a  half  knots  vas  the  result 

''That  will  do ;  now  steer  steadily,"  said  ContL 

It  was  evident  that  the  brig  was  paying  no  attention  to  the 
crippled  ship,  bat,  haying  taken  in  the  situation^  was  steering  for 
the  schooner,  which  was  apparently  trying  to  cross  her  bow  on  a 
diagonal  coarse.  "  Ah !"  said  the  count,  smiling,  "we  are  going 
half  a  knot  faster  than  the  brig,  and  she  can't  oyertake  us  at  that 
rate." 

La  belle  Autrichienne  touched  his  arm.  '*  Are  you  afraid  of 
being  overtaken  ?  "  she  inquired,  with  deyilish  malice  shining  from 
her  eyes,  for  she  smarted  under  the  rebuke  he  had  lately  given  her. 
"  What  would  they  do  if  they  captured  you  and  recognized  you  as 
an  old  offender  ?  " 

"  They  would  hang  me,"  replied  Gonti,  "  and  imprison  yon  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  But  I  can  save  you  from  that  degradation, 
for  there  is  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  under  the  cabin-floor,  and  should 
our  capture  appear  inevitable,  we  will  go  up  merrily  together." 

"  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  her  overtaking  us  ?  " 

"  There  certainly  is,"  replied  Gonti,  calmly ;  "  a  stray  shot  cn1>- 
ting  away  the  halyards  of  our  light  sails  would  bring  her  up  with 
us  in  two  hours." 

Her  cheeks  blanched  as  she  walked  away«  But  there  seemed 
little  prospect  of  the  brig  overtaking  the  schooner,  for  the  latter 
was  YaesA  reaching  the  other,  and  gradually  hauling  up  to  the  north- 
ward, with  the  intention  of  getting  the  weather-gauge.  In  two 
hours  she  was  on  a  line  with  the  brig,  both  going  close  hauled,  &e 
schooner  making  mne  knots  to  the  brig's  seven,  and  cutting  her  out 
of  the  wind  all  the  time.  At  length  the  brig  was  five  miles  astern, 
her  white  streak  not  visible  from  her  deck. 

"  Go  about  I "  ordered  Oonti,  "  and  let  me  know  when  ihe  brig 
is  under  our  lee.  Have  the  long  gun  loaded  with  full  charge  and 
single  shot." 

Gonti  then  went  below  and  ordered  a  lunch  to  be  served  with  a 
bottle  of  the  best  champagne.  "  Jfa  MI^,"  said  he  to  his  com- 
panion, "  the  brig  is  the  Gurlew,  as  I  know  from  certain  marks. 
Your  brother  is  on  board  of  her.  When  we  get  the  range  I  want, 
you  shall  point  the  long  tom  at  her  and  fire ;  you  may  reach  your- 
brother's  heart." 

She  .jumped  from  her  seat  as  if  touched  by  an  electric  spari^ 
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and  looked  at  Conti  as  if  she  conld  annihilate  him.  ''Yon  are 
indeed  a  worthy  partner  in  crime,"  she  exclaimed,  with  pale  lips. 
''  With  all  my  wickedness  I  could  not  do  that.  But  who  are  yon 
that  knows  of  my  brother's  being  on  board  the  Gorlew,  for  I  am 
sure  I  neyer  mentioned  it  ?  Are  yon  the  devil  himself  in  human 
shape  ?    I  ought  to  loye  you,  if  only  for  your  crimes." 

Gonti  laughed  as  he  replied,  ''Jfa  belle,  I  saw  in  a  newspap^ 
over  a  year  ago  your  brother's  name  mentioned  as  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Curlew.  I  saw  the  yessel  in  Naples,  and  so  I  recognized 
her.  I  make  it  my  business  to  note  anything  remarkable  about 
ships-of-war.  How  I  know  you  to  be  the  former  Louise  Morton  I 
shall  not  tell.  You  will  find  out  some  of  these  days."  And  he 
tossed  off  a  bumper  of  champagne. 

The  officer  of  the  deck  at  that  moment  reported  that  the  brig 
would  soon  be  under  the  lee,  and  the  count  accordingly  went  on 
deck. 

The  yessels  were  on  opposite  tacks  and  passing  each  other  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  averaging  ten  knots  each.  ''  We  are 
passing  closer  than  I  expected,"  said  the  count ;  ''it  will  give  him 
a  chance  to  fire,  but  we  must  risk  sontiething.  I  must  know  the 
range  of  his  long  six-pounder." 

Just  then  the  brig  fired  a  shot  from. her  bow-gun  and  went  in 
stays.  The  shot  fell  short  some  three  hundred  yards,  falling  dead 
in  the  water  without  ricochetting. 

"  That,"  said  the  count,  "  was  fired  at  highest  elevation.  We 
have  him  at  our  own  distance.  Clear  away  the  long  tom  and  let 
him  have  it ;  seven  degrees  elevation  I " 

The  brig  was  now  about  on  the  same  tack  with  the  schooner, 
and  all  her  sails  were  carefully  trimmed ;  she  opened  again  on  the 
schooner,  and  again  the  shot  fell  short. 

The  first  shot  from  the  schooner  went  over  the  brig ;  then  the 
elevation  was  reduced  until  the  proper  range  was  reached,  and  the 
brig's  f oretopgallant-mast,  with  sail  and  yard,  went  over  the  side. 
This  checked  her  headway,  and  the  schooner  had  no  difficulty  in 
choosing  her  distance. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  firing  the  brig's  jib-boom  was  seen 
to  go  overboard,  with  all  its  sail  and  gear  dragging  under  the  bow, 
whereupon  the  pirates  gave  three  cheers,  and  the  count  calmly 
lighted  a  cigar.  La  ieUe  Autrichienne  sat  moodily  on  the  other 
side  of  the  quarter-deck^  looking  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  brig. 
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All  this  time  the  brig  had  kept  up  a  useless  fire,  but  had  not 
hoisted  her  flag,  her  commander  seemingly  deeming  it  nnworihj  of 
him  to  show  his  ensign  to  a  pirate,  bat,  now  that  the  brig  was 
beaten,  her  commander  determined  to  go  down  with  his  oolots  fly- 
ing. Just  as  the  American  flag  was  run  up  a  shot  from  the 
schooner  struck  the  foretop-mast  just  aboye  the  cap,  and  mast  and 
sail  came  tumbling  upon  deck  with  all  the  rigging. 

This  must  have  extinguished  all  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Ourlew,  and  they  saw  nothing  but  an  ignominiona 
ending  of  what  they  had  at  first  considered  a  certain  triumph. 
They  stopped  firing,  and  all  hands  went  to  work  to  clear  the 
wreck. 

Just  as  the  schooner's  long  tom  was  about  to  be  fired  again,  la 
hdh  Autrichienne  stepped  oyer  to  where  the  count  stood.  He 
looked  up  calmly,  as  if  lost  in  a  delightful  reyerie. 

''  Enough  of  this  1 "  she  said,  imperiously.  **  Spare  my  brotiier, 
and  if  you  do  not  yalue  human  life,  at  least  respect  the  fiag  under 
which  I  was  born  I  ** 

Gonti  held  up  his  hand.  '' Stop  firing,**  he  ordered ;  ''the  lady 
wills  it  Ah,  ma  belle,  you  thought  I  was  afraid,  and  you  still 
cherish  sentiments  of  humanity !  How  beautiful  you  are  in  your 
new  r6le/  We  will  rbb  no  more,  but  turn  our  cutlasses  into  prun* 
ing-hooks,  and,  instead  of  roaming  the  seas  in  search  of  Spanish 
ingots,  we  will  pass  the  time  in  sweet  dalliance  oyer  champagne  and 
absinthe. 

'*  Secure  the  gun,"  he  said  to  the  officer,  **  and  go  about  on  the 
other  tack ;  let  me  know  when  she  has  run  twenty-fiye  miles. 

''  And  now,  ma  belle,  since  no  bones  are  broken,  let  us  go  down 
and  rejoice  oyer  our  yictory." 

But  la  beUe  Autrichienne  was  in  bad  humor.  This  m«n  had 
humbled  her  by  his  supreme  coolness  and  indifference,  and,  though 
he  was  courteous,  she  felt  that  he  treated  her  like  a  spoiled  child* 
He  made  her  feel  as  if  she  had  a  master.  This  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  her,  and  she  could  not  help  showing  it. 

**  You  call  that  a  yictory,"  she  exclaimed,  ''where  you  had  all 
the  adyantage  with  your  long  gun  P  You  did  not  dare  go  within 
reach  of  her  heayy  guns ;  she  would  haye  captured  you,  and  you 
would  haye  been  hanged  like  a  dog.** 

"  And  you,  ma  belle,*'  replied  Conti,  "would  haye  been  sent  to 
prison  for  life.  Don't  forget  that  part  of  the  programme."  His 
brow  became  corrugated,  but  he  still  smiled  blandly.     "  Let  us  at 
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down  to  our  lunch,"  he  said ;  **  the  smell  of  powder  makes  me 
hungry." 

'^  Feste  J  "  she  murmured,  but  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear,  and 
she  sat  down,  looking  gloomy  and  discontented.  Gonti  paid  her  a 
hundred  compliments,  and  plied  her  with  wine,  but  not  a  word 
would  she  youchsafe  to  him. 

In  a  little  oyer  two  hours  the  officer  of  the  deck  came  down. 
"We  haye  run  twenty-fiye  miles,  sir,"  he  said,  "and  are  closing 
with  the  land." 

"Keep  her  off  then,"  replied  Gonti,  "and  let  her  go  due  west 
for  America.  These  shores  are  getting  too  hot  for  us,  and  in  a  few 
days  half  the  nayies  of  Europe  will  be  in  search  of  us.  In  twenty 
days,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  companion,  "  you  will  probably  see 
your  natiye  land." 

"I  hate  it ! "  she  cried,  "  and  eyerybody  in  it.  I  did  not  come 
with  you  for  this  ;  you  haye  deceiyed  me." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  lighted  a  cigar.  "We  are 
pirateSy  ma  betle,^  he  answered,  "and  haye  stolen  two  millions. 
All  Europe  will  soon  be  on  the  lookout  for  us.  Voild  tout !  "  and 
he  went  on  deck. 

She  looked  after  him  with  her  steely  eyes  as  if  she  would  like 
to  kill  him,  but  said  nothing,  for  she  feared  him  with  his  cool, 
bland  smile. 

The  schooner  sped  on  her  way,  steering  west,  and  we  will  leaye 
her  now  and  return  to  the  brig. 

She  was  the  Gurlew,  as  the  count  had  asserted.  Her  crew  were 
much  relieyed  when  they  saw  the  schooner  haul  off  and  steer  to  the 
northward.  All  hands  worked  manfully  ail  that  day  until  late  in 
the  eyening  to  get  up  a  new  set  of  topmasts  and  spars.  Meanwhile 
the  biig  stood  for  the  crippled  ship,  which  she  found  pretty  much 
in  the  same  position. 

The  brig  owed  her  escape  from  an  ignominious  capture  solely  to 
the  first  hamane  sentiment  that  had  oyer  animated  la  belle  Autrichir 
enne^B  heart  She  thought  her  brother  was  on  board  the  Gurlew, 
for  she  knew  nothing  of  the  eyents  that  had  occurred  since  she  left 
America,  and  of  Harry  Morton's  resignation  from  the  nayy.  Proyi- 
dence  may  haye  raised  that  sentiment  in  her  heart  to  saye  the 
American  flag  from  degradation,  but  no  sentiment  could  remain 
long  in  her  breast ;  like  a  costly  pearl  in  a  string  of  glass  beads,  it 
would  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  course  of  two  days  the  brig  succeeded  in  getting  the 
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Spsnish  ship  into  Gadix,  where  the  acts  of  the  pirate  were  a  nine 
days'  wonder.  Three  or  four  ships-of-war  immediately  put  to  sea  in 
chase  of  the  rover,  bnt  by  this  time  the  schooner  was  far  away  on 
her  conrse  across  the  Atlantic,  and  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of 
her. 

As  for  the  count  and  his  companion,  they  kept  np  their  orgies 
kte  at  night,  drinking,  playing  cards,  and  qnarreling. 

One  night  Conti  sent  down  to  the  hold  for  two  boxes  of  gold, 
each  containing  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  tops  were  knocked  off, 
and  there  stood  rerealed  bright,  beantif  ol  donbloons.  La  telle 
Autrichienn^e  eyes  glistened.  ''What  are  those  for  ?"  she  in- 
quired. 

**  One  box  is  for  you  and  the  other  for  me,''  was  the  reply. 
''  We  will  gamble  to  our  hearts'  content ;  if  you  can  win,  it  shall 
all  be  yours." 

''Andifllose?" 

<'  Then  you  will  be  a  beggar,  and  will  owe  eyerything  you  get 
to  me." 

She  set  her  teeth  close  together.     **  Let  us  begin." 

He  smiled,  and  they  sat  down  to  play.  At  first  she  was  success- 
ful, but  at  length  fortune  turned  agdnst  her,  and  by  midnight  her 
box  of  gold  was  empty. 

''There,"  said  Oonti,  "ma  teZfo,  you  are  the  Teriest  beggar  in 
the  world ;  you  will  haye  to  ask  me  for  money  to  buy  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  eyen." 

She  turned  white  with  rage,  and  snatching  up  a  handful  of 
gold,  dashed  it  in  his  face.  One  of  the  coins  struck  him  oyer 
the  eye  with  its  sharp  edge,  and  the  blood  trickled  down  his 
face. 

Oonti  wiped  the  blood  away,  then  rose  and  locked  the  cabin- 
door.  "This  farce,"  he  said,  "has  lasted  long  enough.  I  win 
relate  to  you  the  history  of  my  life  ;  it  will  put  you  in  better  hu- 
mor, as  you  loye  the  relation  of  good  deeds." 

"  The  story  of  your  life  must  be  too  yile  for  eyen  me  to  listen 
to,"  she  answered ;  "  I  will  not  hear  it." 

"  Ah,  ma  Mfo,"  said  Oonti,  "  you  will  haye  to  hear  an  account 
of  the  life  of  a  man  to  whom  you  are  bound  by  such  strong  ties, 
and  who  will  rule  your  destiny  as  long  as  he  needs  you.  When 
you  haye  heard  my  story  it  may  haye  some  effect  on  your  determi- 
nation whether  to  cling  to  my  fortunes  or  not." 

She  looked  at  him  sneeringly.     "  I  see  your  drift ;  yon  tire  of 
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me  already ;  you  wish  aa  ezonse  to  get  rid  of  me.    Well>  land  me 
where  yoa  will,  I  will  not  say  yon  nay.^^ 

'^  Yon  have  done  little  of  late,''  said  the  eonnt,  ''  to  make  life 
tolerable  to  me.  Tonr  temper  is  ever  getting  the  better  of  yon. 
What  greater  insnlt  eonld  yon  offer  me  than  to  dash  gold  into  my 
face?" 

**  I  did  it,"  she  replied,  '^  becanse  yon  robbed  me  of  the  gold 
that  was  mine.  Yon  cheated ;  yon  told  me  I  was  a  panper  depend- 
ent on  yonr  bonnty,  and  it  enraged  me  to  think  yon  had  bronght 
me  into  a  position  where  I  mnst  be  the  slaye  of  a  man  who  has  led 
as  Tile  a  life  as  yon  haye.  Give  me  one  million  of  yonr  spoil,  and 
proye  your  boasted  loye  ;  then  I  will  belieye  in  yon." 

He  laughed  mockingly.  **  Yon  harp  so  much  upon  my  life  of 
crime  that  it  is  time  you  should  know  who  yonr  associate  is.  8it 
down  beside  me,  and  I  will  tell  yon  alL" 

**  I  will  not  hear  it,"  she  cried,  moying  away. 

"  But  you  must,"  replied  Conti,  taking  her  by  the  arm  and 
forcing  her  to  sit  beside  him  upon  the  sofiL 

**  Brute  I "  she  exdaimed,  '^  yon  haye  crushed  my  arm ;  what 
more  will  you  do  to  degrade  me  ?"  She  struggled  yiolently  to  get 
free,  but,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts,  he  kept  her  in  her  seat. 

**  Now  listen,"  he  said,  ^'  and  yon  diall  hear  a  manrelous  tale. . 
Judging  by  your  standard  of  yirtue,  you  will  think  .better  of  me 
when  yon  know  me  as  I  am." 

Then  Conti  commenced  his  narratiye,  told  of  hit  early  youth, 
how  he  had  broken  a  fond  mother's  heart  by  his  depravity,  bad  im- 
poyerished  an  indulgent  father  by  his  eztatyagances,  and  finally 
obliged  him  to  part  with  eyery  cent  he  had  in  the  world  to  redeem 
a  note  which  his  son  had  forged  ;  how  he  had  escaped  from  justice 
and  joined  a  gang  of  pirates  that  committed  unheard-of  atrocities. 

''Mere  juyenile  delinquencies,"  said  she,  sneeringly.  ''Thou- 
sands of  boys  haye  done  the  same  thing.  Your  insipid  tale  does 
not  interest  me.  You  will  haye  to  make  it  more  racy  if  you  wish 
to  gain  my  attention." 

"  Yon  will  be  attentiye  enough  in  time,"  he  said,  and  proceeded 
to  narrate  crimes  which  would  haye  made  a  marble  statue  shudder, 
but  she  sat  unmoyed.  At  last  he  reached  a  point  where  she  herself 
was  concerned*  He  told  her  of  a  young  girl  whom  he  knew  whose 
whole  nature  was  yicious,  who,  when  placed  at  a  boarding-school, 
became  engaged  and  married  her  father's  derk  secretly,  knowing 
that  her  father  would  trample  them  both  into  the  earth  if  he  found 
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out  their  Beoret ;  that  after  xnarrjing  she  held  out  lures  to  other 
men,  and  finally  engaged  herself  to  an  ofBoer,  and,  to  conceal  her 
marriage,  connived  at  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  and  when  her 
lover,  who  had  found  out  her  previous  marriage,  spumed  her,  she 
swore  away  his  life  when  all  the  world  believed  him  innocent. 
»'Does  my  tale  interest  you  now  ?  ^ 

She  sat  with  horror  depicted  on  her  countenance,  her  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets. 

**  Who  are  you  ? ''  she  muttered,  hoarsely.  '*  How  came  yon 
to  know  aU  this?'' 

He  whispered  in  her  ear  some  words  that  made  her  spring  from 
her  seat. 

''  You  1 "  she  cried,  ^'  you  the  author  of  so  foul  a  deed  I "  and 
swift  as  lightning  she  snatched  a  pistol  from  the  table  and  fired  it 
at  his  head.  The  ball  grased  his  cheek,  and  Conti  fell  upon  the 
fioor ;  she  threw  the  pistol  at  him  and  flew  to  the  cabin-door,  but 
it  was  locked. 

The  count  was  stunned  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  jumped 
to  his  feet,  and  while  her  hand  was  on  the  door-knob  his  iron  fingers 
seised  her  by  the  neck  and  he  dashed  her  to  the  floor  with  such 
violence  that  she  lay  insensible.  Then  lifting  her  in  his  anm,  he 
strode  out  on  deck  and  threw  her  heavily  down  again. 

The  vessel  was  gliding  along  under  a  bright,  full  moon,  and 
over  a  sea  as  smooth  as  a  summer  lake.  All  nature  seemed  in  har- 
mony with  peaceful  deeds,  and  faith,  hope,  and  charity  seemed 
dancing  over  the  phosphorescent  sea. 

Conti  thought  he  had  murdered  her,  for  there  was  not  a  single 
throb  in  her  pulse,  nor  on  her  lips  a  motion  of  struggling  breath. 
She  lay  as  lifeless  as  if  she  had  been  dead  an  hour. 

"  I  have  killed  her,  but  she  deserved  it,''  he  said,  calmly,  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  the  only  witnesses  of  the  scene,  the  watch  being 
forward  half  asleep  and  the  officer  of  the  deck  lounging  over  the 
taflrail.  Her  dress  was  saturated  with  blood,  which  had  flowed 
from  his  cheek,  and  he  thought  she  had  burst  a  blood-vesseL 

He  blew  his  call,  and  four  men  hurried  aft.  ''Take  this 
woman  forward.  If  she  lives,  do  with  her  as  you  please ;  if  she 
dies,  throw  her  overboard,  but  don't  let  me  see  her  again."  He 
turned  and  walked  below  to  dress  his  wound  and  curse  the  hand 
that  had  marred  his  beauty. 

The  crew,  more  humane  than  their  leader,  lifted  the  woman 
carefully,  supposing  she  was  dead,  and  carried  her  forward.    After 
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a  while  she  showed  signs  of  life,  and  was  eyentuallj  restored  to  con- 
sciousness by  the  efforts  of  the  rough  men  who  had  taken  her  in 
charge. 

They  went  to  work  at  once,  and  with  planks  bnilt  np  a  rough 
etate-room,  with  door  and  apertures  for  light  and  air,  and  there  she 
stayed  and  lived. 

Her  bruised  limbs  confined  her  to  the  coarse,  hard  bed  she  had 
made  for  herself.  But  she  neyer  murmured,  and  took  mechanic- 
ally the  hard  fare  brought  her  by  the  sailors. 

The  brute  in  the  cabin  neyer  troubled  himself  about  her.  She 
had  marred  his  manly  beauty,  and  he  could  forgiye  eyery thing  but 
that. 

The  schooner  was  rapidly  approaching  the  shores  of  America. 
The  airs  blew  pleasantly,  the  seas  kept  smooth,  and  the  phospho- 
rescent water  sparkled  at  night  as  if  lighting  up  the  way  for  some 
yessel  bound  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  mercy. 

In  fifteen  days  after  the  eyents  we  haye  described,  a  large  ship 
was  passing  Montauk  light-house,  steering  along  the  coast  of  Long 
Island,  bound  for  New  York. 

The  evening  was  still  and  a  light  wind  was  blowing  fair,  and 
the  ship  had  all  her  starboard  steering-sails  set,  aud  was  slipping 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  about  three  knots  an  hour.  It 
wanted  but  half  an  hour  of  midnight,  and  most  of  the  passengers 
had  sought  their  cabins,  but  a  few  loiterers  remained  on  deck, 
watching  Montauk  light  slowly  receding  in  the  distance.  At  last 
even  these  went  below,  leaving  the  o£Scer  of  the  watch  and  the 
creaking  blocks  alone  together.  The  moon  had  just  gone  down ; 
a  dight  mist  hung  over  the  horizon,  rendering  things  in  the  distance 
somewhat  obscure. 

The  last  passenger  had  just  disappeared  below  when  the  look- 
out forward  cried  out,  '^  A  sail  on  the  lee  beam,  sir  I"  and  imme- 
diately the  officer  of  the  watch  noticed  a  vessel  standing  toward 
them  on  a  wind,  as  if  wishing  to  pass  under  the  ship's  stem.  A 
lantern  was  at  once  hung  over  the  quarter,  to  indicate  which  way 
the  ship  was  steering. 

The  stranger  was  a  large  schooner,  which,  as  soon  as  she  got 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  ship,  eased  off  her  sheets,  put  her  helm 
up,  and  steered  parallel  with  the  latter,  gradually  closing  until  she 
came  within  speaking  distance.  Then  came  from  the  schooner  a 
loud,  clear  voice,  '^  Heave-to  !  I  want  to  communicate  with  you." 

The  captain  of  the  ship,  who  by  this  time  was  on  deck,  called 
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out,  ''  What  do  you  want  f  "  tod  the  answer  was,  ''I  have  a  pas- 
senger whom  I  want  yon  to  take  to  New  York.'' 

''  Gan't  do  it/'  said  the  captain ;  '' wonld  lose  time.  Yon  wOl 
meet  plenty  of  coasters  in  the  morning  bound  in  to  New  York;  and 
perhaps  a  pilot-boaf 

"  You  must  do  it,"  was  the  reply,  "  or  I  will  make  you  I  ** 

**  Make  me,  indeed  I ''  exclaimed  the  captain ;  **  you  will  do 
well  at  making.    Good-night  I '' 

Whereupon  a  yoice  was  heard,  saying,  "  Clear  away  the  long 
gun  and  put  a  shot  through  that  fellow's  cabin  I''  Lights  were 
flitting  about  the  schooner's  deck,  and  groups  of  men  could  now  be 
distinguished. 

The  captain  was  startled.  *^  Hold  on ! "  he  cried  ;  ''  don't  fire ; 
I  will  heaye-to  at  once. — That  must  be  a  reyenue-cutter  looking 
out  for  smugglers;  but  I  am  safe  from  search,"  he  muttered. 
''  Take  in  the  lower  steering-sails,  haul  up  the  foresail,  let  the  up- 
per steering-sails  settle  down  upon  the  yards ;  keep  the  booms  out. 
Bring  her  to  the  wind,  sir,  with  the  head-yards  square,  ease  off 
head-sheets,  brace  up  the  after-yards,  haul  out  the  spanker  I" 

These  orders  were  soon  executed.  The  schooner  luffed  up  with 
the  ship,  keeping  her  parallel  distance  with  her  foresheet  eased  off 
and  her  jib-sheet  to  windward*  In  ten  minutes  both  yessels  lay 
still  upon  the  water. 

A  quarter-boat  was  now  lowered  from  the  schooner,  and  six 
stalwart  fellows  jumped  in ;  a  trunk  was  then  passed  into  the  boat, 
and  a  moment  later  a  woman  was  handed  in«  A  few  strokes  of  the 
oars  brought  the  boat  to  the  side  of  the  ship. 

**  Send  down  two  hands  to  help  the  lady  up  the  side,"  called 
out  a  rough  yoice  from  the  boat  Two  of  the  ship's  company  went 
down  with  a  sling-chair,  and  the  passenger  was  hoisted  on  board, 
the  men  keeping  the  chair  clear  of  the  side. 

'^  Qood-night  I "  said  the  rough  yoice ;  ''  thank  your  stars  tibat 
the  captain  is  in  a  humane  mood  to-night,  though  he  did  want  to 
sink  you  I" 

The  boat  shoyed  off,  and  in  a  dozen  strokes  was  again  alongside 
the  schooner  and  was  hoisted  up.  Then  the  same  clear  yoice  was 
heard  to  say,  **  Hard  up  I  haul  aft  the  jib-sheet,  ease  off  the  main 
boom,  and  let  her  go  due  south."  In  ten  minutes  more  the  schoon- 
er was  lost  sight  of  in  the  gloom. 

The  captain  looked  dazed.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream,  and 
he  thanked  his  stars  the  schooner  had  giyen  him  so  little  trouble. 
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He  ordered  the  first  officer  to  make  sail  and  steer  his  courae,  and 
then  turned  to  the  woman,  who  was  still  sitting  in  the  chair. 

Lights  were  brought  and  held  up,  and  the  captain  saw  before 
him  the  most  beantifnl  woman  he  had  ever  beheld.  She  was  pale 
as  marble,  with  rayen  black  hair,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  the  brill- 
iancy of  fftars.  Her  clothing  was  rich,  but  was  soiled  and  stained 
with  blood.  ''  Good  Heavens ! "  he  exclaimed,  ^'  there  has  been 
fool  play  here  I " 

^'Tes,"  replied  the  woman,  coldly,  **  foal  enough ;  but  help  me 
to  rise,  and  lead  me  to  a  quiet  cabin  where  I  can  have  rest" 

She  was  assisted  to  a  comfortable  state-room,  and  a  glass  of  wine 
giyen  her. 

**  Can  I  do  anything  more  to  make  you  comfortable  P  "  asked  the 
kind-hearted  commander. 

''No,  I  only  wish  to  be  alone.'' 

The  ship  sped  on  her  way,  and  in  two  more  days  was  ofiF  Sandy 
Hook,  and,  with  a  pilot  on  board,  proceeded  up  to  Kew  York  and 
anchored  in  the  East  Biver. 

The  passengers  had  left  the  ship,  and  the  yessel  was  being  hauled 
in  at  slack  water  to  the  wharf,  when  the  captain  suddenly  recol- 
lected the  woman  so  strangely  brought  on  board  two  nights  before. 
He  had  been  so  busy  looking  out  for  his  vessel  that  he  had  almost 
forgotten  her  existence. 

When  he  knocked  at  her  state-room  door  the  same  cold  Toice 
called  out,  ''  Gome  in  I '' 

She  sat  as  if  prepared  to  leave  the  ship.  ''  I  wanted  to  see  you,'' 
she  said,  ''  before  I  left,  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  pay 
you  for  my  passage." 

''  There  is  nothing  to  pay  for,"  replied  the  captain,  ''  you  have 
been  so  short  a  time  on  board ;  besides,  you  seem  entitled  to  every 
one's  sympathy." 

''But  I  must  pay,"  she  exclaimed,  imperiously;  "^  gave  me 
fifty  doubloons  to  pay  my  way.  They  are  in  this  purse.  Take  all 
the  money.  I  would  not  touch  it  for  the  world  ;  there  is  blood 
Dpcm  it.  An  I  ask  is  for  you  to  call  a  carriage,  put  me  and  my 
trunk  in  it,  and  let  me  go  and  find  a  home.    I  must  have  rest." 

"Who  is  he,  madam,  to  whom  you  allude  f  " 

"  A  brute,  a  murderer,  a  pirate,  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye, 
who  has  wrecked  my  life ;  but  question  me  no  more.  See  me  on 
deck.  I  will  not  take  that  gold.  I  have  enough  of  my  own  to  get 
me  where  I  wish  to  go."    She  arose,  painfully  and  with  difficulty. 
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and,  assisted  by  the  captain,  managed  to  reach  the  deck,  where  she 
sat  until  a  carriage  coold  be  called. 

When  she  was  handed  in  she  told  the  driyer  to  drive  np  Broad- 
way. She  gaye  no  name,  and  the  captain  knew  no  more  of  her 
when  she  departed  than  when  she  came  on  board. 


OHAPTBB  LXL 

AK  ABYLUV. 

ABOtrr  the  middle  of  December  a  heavy  gale  was  raging  all 
along  the  coast.  The  shipping  at  the  wharves  of  New  York  had 
suffered  a  great  deal,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  deet, 
and  walking  was  extremely  difficult 

The  poor  in  the  slums  of  the  city  shivered  over  their  scanty 
coals.  It  was  a  pitiless  night,  long  to  be  remembered  for  the  cahuni- 
ties  it  ushered  in. 

There  was  a  convent  on  the  Bloomingdale  Boad,  built  by  a  com- 
munity of  nuns,  and  presided  over  by  a  good  and  charitable  liidy 
Superior,  whom  all  looked  up  to  with  veneration. 

The  convent-walls  were  covered  with  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper, 
BO  that  on  one  end  of  it  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  narrow  win- 
dows, which  let  in  a  somber  light  to  the  dormitories  of  the  Sisters. 

On  the  cold  and  bitter  night  of  which  we  are  writing  the  wind 
howled  round  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Cross  as  if  it  would  tear 
the  solid  structure  from  its  foundations.  The  vines  were  stripped 
from  the  walls  where  they  had  clung  for  years,  and  thrown  long 
distances  into  the  adjoining  jQelds. 

''  Holy  mother,  protect  those  who  are  out  on  such  a  night  as 
this  I "  exclaimed  the  Lady  Superior,  and  she  directed  the  porter  to 
light  the  large  lamps  inside  the  front  windows  and  at  tiie  ends  of  the 
building,  so  that  those  in  want  of  assistance  might  be  guided  to  a 
place  of  shelter.  She  also  directed  the  great  bell-rope  to  be  left 
hanging  outside,  so  that  persons  belated  might  ring  if  they  reached 
the  convent 

None  of  the  Sisters  sought  their  repose  as  early  as  usuaL  They 
generally  retired  at  nine  to  their  dormitories.  They  had  all  remained 
up,  momentarily  expecting  a  knock  at  the  great  door  from  some 
Ix>or  wretch  seeking  shelter.    They  were  also  frightened  at  the 
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fierceness  of  the  storm^  the  like  of  which  they  had  neyer  witnessed 
before,  and  were  hnddled  together  in  the  reception-room. 

There  were  among  the  inmates  of  the  conyent  about  twenty 
young  girls  of  yarions  ages  who  were  receiying  their  education  from 
the  Sisters.  These  had  also  joined  the  Sisters  in  the  reception-room, 
with  such  clothing  on  as  they  could  hastily  seize,  when  the  storm 
was  at  its  height,  and  they  no  longer  dared  remain  in  their 
rooms. 

It  was  to  this  conyent,  if  the  reader  will  recollect,  that  Myra 
fled  to  escape  the  importunities  of  Sober t  h  Diable,  and. where  she 
determined  to  dedicate  her  life  to  prayer  that  heayen  might  forgiye 
his  sins.  What  was  her  present  position  in  the  conyent  it  is  not 
necessary  to  state ;  suffice  it  that  she  was  one  of  the  frightened 
group  assembled  in  the  reception-room. 

There  came  a  blast  of  wind  that  seemed  to  be  wrenching  the 
slate  from  the  roof. 

"Merciful  Heayen!*'  prayed  the  Lady  Superior,  "guard  and 
protect  us  I  What  a  fearful  night  this  is  I  Eyen  our  poor  dogs, 
that  are  wont  to  keep  such  yigilant  watch  on  stormy  nights  and 
warn  us  by  their  barkings  that  they  are  at  their  posts,  haye  been 
driyen  to  the  stable  for  shelter.  They  no  doubt  kept  watch  until 
they  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  but  it  is  a  misfortune  that  they  haye 
been  driyen  in  by  the  cold,  for  they  might,  perhaps,  saye  human 
life." 

The  dogs  were  two  large  animals  kept  for  protection  of  the  con- 
yent, and  were  a  cross  between  the  Newfoundland  and  the  St.  Ber- 
nard. Just  as  the  Lady  Superior  had  finished  her  remarks  the  bay- 
ing of  the  dogs  was  heard  aboye  the  howling  of  the  storm,  and 
immediately  after  they  were  heard  scratching  wildly  at  the  door- 
panels,  as  if  trying  to  obtain  admittance. 

"Oo,  Leonard,"  said  the  Lady  Superior  to  the  porter,  ''and 
let  the  poor  brutes  in ;  no  doubt  they  are  perishing  with  the  cold." 
Old  Leonard  slowly  approached  the  door  and  withdrew  the  pon- 
derous bolts,  the  dogs  keeping  up  a  continuous  barking  and  scratch- 
ing. The  door  flew  open,  driyen  by  a  gust  of  wind  that  almost 
threw  the  old  man  on  his  back,  and  one  of  the  dogs  rushed  in,  ran 
up  to  the  group  of  watchers,  whined  piteously,  and  then  ran  out 
again,  the  dog  outside  meanwhile  keeping  up  a  furious  barking. 

"  This  is  something  yery  unusual,  my  children,"  said  the  Lady 
Superior.  ''  Ood  grant  that  we  may  be  in  time  to  saye  a  human 
life  I   Take  the  great  lantern,  Leonard,  and  see  what  the  dogs  mean. 
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Bing  the  aUrxn-bell  to  call  the  gardeners,  who  mufit  be  awake  on 
sach  a  night  as  this." 

Leonard  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  soon  the  sonnd  of  the  beU 
rang  ont  upon  the  freezing  air.  The  two  men  who  were  sum- 
moned  immediately  answered  the  calL  They  mshed  from  the 
warm  hearth  around  which  they  had  been  sitting  to  the  conTent- 
door,  battling  with  the  wind,  which  seemed  determined  to  keep 
them  back.  The  lantern  lighted  np  the  grounds  for  some  distances, 
and  the  dogs  could  be  seen  standing  oyer  a  prostrate  form  at  the 
gate,  moaning,  and  at  times  baying,  in  the  most  melancholy  manner. 

The  men  made  all  the  haste  they  could,  and  found  the  dogs 
licking  the  face  and  hands  of  a  woman  who  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  her  garments  stiff  with  frozen  sleet. 

They  promptly  took  the  woman  bodily  from  the  ground  and 
carried  her  into  the  conyent,  followed  by  the  dogs. 

The  rush  of  wind  through  the  conyent-door  had  extinguished 
all  the  lights  in  the  hall  except  the  lantern  old  Leonard  carried, 
and  the  fire  which  burned  brightly  on  the  hearth. 

The  two  gardeners  laid  the  woman  down  before  the  fire  to  get 
the  benefit  of  its  warmth,  but  the  yital  spark  seemed  to  be  extinct 

The  Lady  Superior  ordered  a  mattress  and  plenty  of  blankets  to 
be  brought,  and  all  the  restoratiyes  the  conyent  possessed. 

**  Go  below  and  warm  yourselyes,''  said  the  Lady  Superior  to  the 
men ;  **  take  the  dogs  with  you,  and  giye  them  some  food  to  re- 
ward their  zeal.  Leonard,  peal  the  bell  eyeryfiye  sunutes  for 
the  conyent  doctor.  As  the  wind  is  in  the  right  direction,  he  may 
hear  it  eyen  on  such  a  night  as  this.  Until  he  comes  we  will  do 
our  best  for  this  poor  creature.'' 

Sister  Agatha,  one  of  the  elder  nuns,  now  took  charge  of  the 
wretched  wanderer.  The  nun  placed  a  cordial  to  the  inyalid's  lips, 
but  her  teeth  were  tightly  closed.  She  felt  the  pulse,  but  it  did 
not  beat.    Then  she  placed  her  hand  on  the  woman's  heart. 

Presently  a  ray  of  joy,  such  as  might  illuminate  the  counte- 
nance of  an  angel,  spread  oyer  the  Sister's  face.  ''  She  liyes  I "  she 
exclaimed.  **  I  haye  counted  a  hundred  beats  of  her  heart.  Hot 
water  to  her  feet  at  once ;  strip  off  these  frozen  clothes,  and  roll 
her  up  in  hot  blankets  ! " 

Willing  hearts  and  hands  were  there,  and  the  orders  were  exe- 
cuted almost  as  soon  as  giyen.  Sister  Agatha  kept  her  hand  on 
the  inyalid's  heart  while  the  restoratiyes  were  being  applied^  and  in 
ten  minutes  she  declared  that  their  patient  was  improying. 
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In  the  course  of  an  hour  she  sighed  heavily,  and  soon  after  the 
doctor  arrived. 

**  A  bitter  night,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  his  teeth 
chattering  with  cold.  *^Qoi.  help  the  poor,  indeed!  Ood  help 
any  one  who  is  obliged  to  be  ont  on  such  a  night  I  What  have  we 
here  P  "  he  said,  looking  at  the  woman  by  the  fire. 

'^  A  wanderer  through  the  storm,"  replied  the  Lady  Superior, 
**  whom  God  in  his  mercy  has  led  tx>  this  asylnm.  She  seems  to 
need  onr  best  attention.     Will  she  live  ?  " 

The  doctor  pnt  his  hand  npon  her  wrist.  '^  A  flattering  pnlse,'^ 
he  said,  ''  bat  not  very  weak."  He  pnt  his  hand  on  her  heart. 
^*  She  will  live,  I  think.  Hers  is  a  case  of  sospended  animation 
and  prostration  from  cold.  Yoa  have  done  the  best  that  coold  be 
done  for  her,  and  yoor  aid  came  in  good  time,  for  in  ten  minntes 
more  she  woald  have  been  dead.  Keep  her  in  a  warm  bed  in  a 
warm  room,  give  her  hot  drinks,  a  simple  stimulant,  and  let  her 
sleep." 

**  But,  bless  my  soul  I "  continued  the  doctor,  looking  around 
him,  *'  what  are  all  these  young  people  doing  up  at  this  time  of  the 
night  ?  I  shall  have  twenty  cases  on  my  hands  to-morrow. 
Madam,  send  them  all  to  bed.  The  storm  is  abating,  and  they 
need  have  no  more  fear,  if  that  is  the  cause  of  their  being  up  so 
late." 

**  Yes,  my  children,"  said  the  Lady  Superior,  '^  go  to  bed  and 
sleep  ofl  your  fears.  We  wiU  take  care  of  this  sick  person,  and  do 
not  forget  to  thank  Ood  for  all  his  mercies.  Sister  Agatha  and 
Sister  Erma  may  stay  and  assist  in  the  care  of  this  poor  creature." 

XTpon  this  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  convent  retired  to  their 
rooms. 

The  lamps  in  the  hall  had  all  been  relighted,  and  the  doctor 
went  to  the  cot  to  examine  his  patient  more  closely.  ''Gh)od 
Heavens  I "  he  exclaimed,  ^*  what  a  beautiful  face  I  and  so  youth- 
fal,  too,  though  marked  by  traces  of  care  and  privation." 

The  woman*s  coal-black  hair  had  all  fallen  loose,  and  her  pale 
face  was  framed  by  her  rich  and  abundant  tresses,  which  spread  all 
over  the  pillow. 

"A  wonderfully  beautiful  face,"  said  the  Lady  Superior,  "and 
80  young  looking  I  She  can  not  be  more  than  twenty-three  or  four 
years  of  age,  although  grief  and  privation  have  added  lines  of  care 
to  her  face.  And  see  I  there  are  actually  threads  of  silver  already 
in  her  beautiful  hair.    Ah  me  I  let  us  thank  heaven  for  providing 
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US  with  this  peaceful  Banotuary,  where  we  can  soothe  the  iUs  of 
others  without  undergoing  their  sufferings.'' 

The  patient  was  now  conrejed  carefully  to  the  room,  assigned 
her  and  put  to  hed,  where  she  was  attended  during  the  night  by 
Sisters  Agatha  and  Erma. 

The  clothing  the  patient  had  worn  when  brought  into  the  con- 
vent lay  near  the  hall  fire-place*  The  ice  and  sleet  upon  them 
melted  by  the  heat,  forming  a  puddle  upon  the  floor. 

**  Those  clothes/'  said  the  doctor,  *'  may  throw  some  light  upon 
this  matter.  Look,  what  a  mixture  of  poverty  and  wealth  I  Fine 
linen  chemise  trimmed  with  rich  lace,  and  coarse  underclothing ; 
shoes  old  and  worn,  but  expensively  made.  Her  gown  is  coarse 
and  cheap,  while  she  wears  a  thread-lace  handkerchief  around  her 
throat.  There  is  a  mystery  here.  Some  great  misfortune  has  over- 
taken her.  But  let  her  rest.  She  needs  only  tender  treatment  to 
bring  her  about.    I  will  see  her  in  the  morning.     Good-night." 

The  woman  slept  quietly  all  night,  like  one  much  exhausted. 
The  nurses  could  scarcely  hear  her  breathe,  and  only  once  or  twioe 
she  uttered  a  faint  sigh. 

The  storm  rapidly  abated,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  sun  was 
pouring  a  flood  of  light  into  the  room.  Sisters  Agatha  and  Erma 
went  to  the  patient's  bedside.  She  was  awake,  and  with  her  great 
black  eyes  regarded  the  Sisters  attentively. 

'^ Where  am  IP"  asked  the  invalid;  ''is  this  heaven,  and  are 
you  angels  ?  " 

''No,  child,"  said  Sister  Agatha,  "we  are  simply  humble  aer- 
vants  of  the  Lord,  and  the  house  you  are  in  is  an  asylum  for  those 
whose  hopes  are  wrecked  in  this  world.  It  is  a  resting-place  for 
worn  and  weary  pilgrims,  who,  being  surfeited  with  the  vanities  of 
life,  seek  a  place  where  they  may  rest  on  their  journey  to  heaven, 
and  glorify  Ood  by  doing  good  works. 

"  It  is  here  where  charity  dwells,  not  only  for  the  poor  and 
needy,  but  for  those  who  have  sinned  and  would  make  atonement 
This  is  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Gross,  where,  remembering  how 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  forgave  not  only  those  who  came  to  him  re- 
pentant, but  even  those  who  put  him  to  death,  we  strive  to  imi- 
tate him.  We  try  to  be  governed  by  the  Saviour's  teachings,  though 
we  are  but  feeble  imitators.  But  do  not  talk  much ;  it  will  do  you 
harm." 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "I  am  quite  strong;  but  why  did  you 
not  let  me  die  P    I  am  not  fit  for  so  holy  a  place  as  this." 
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^*  Who  but  Ood  knows  who  is  fit  ? ''  said  the  Sister.  *^  A  tear 
of  repentance  is  sweeter  in  his  eyes  than  the  most  grateful  incense. 
The  angels  in  heayen  rejoice  far  more  over  one  repentant  sinner 
than  they  do  over  the  souls  of  the  pure  and  undefiled  that  have 
gained  admittance  to  those  realms  of  bliss.  What  are  the  brightest 
gifts  compared  to  tears  of  repentance  from  the  erring  ?  *  Hymns 
of  joy  proclaim  through  heayen  the  triumph  of  a  soul  forgiyen.' 
Best,  child,  rest  I  You  are  too  young  to  haye  sinned  much — ^yours 
are  sins  of  omission.'' 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  inyalid's  frame,  and  her  lips  quiy- 
ered  with  emotion.  She  closed  her  eyes  as  if  she  would  sleep  ;  then, 
opening  them  with  an  appealing  look,  she  asked,  ^*  Can  I  stay  in 
this  peaceful  abode  ?  This  is  the  only  rest  I  haye  had  since  I  passed 
the  years  of  childhood.  This  seems  a  place  where  the  weary  can 
rest ;  here  I  may  find  hope  of  forgiyeness.    I  haye  none  now." 

**  Sleep,  child,''  said  Sister  Agatha ;  '^your  mind  is  wandering. 
Sister  Erma,  giye  her  something  to  soothe  her." 

'^Tell  me,"  repeated  the  inyalid,  '^can  I  stay  here  and  expiate 
my  sins  ?  Oh,  do  not  turn  me  out  to  meet  the  scorn  of  the  world  I 
Better  to  haye  let  me  die  on  that  cold  and  stormy  night  when  I 
sought  your  door  for  shelter ;  better  that  I  should  neyer  rise  from 
this  bed  than  to  be  thrust  out  into  the  cruel  world  to  battle  with 
its  temptations,  which  I  haye  not  the  power  to  withstand.  I  should 
fall  into  the  depths  of  sin,  and  you  would  be  answerable  to  Ood  for 
a  soul — ^if  a  sinner  such  as  I  can  haye  a  soul." 

*^  Hush,  child  I "  said  the  Sister ;  *^  those  are  blasphemous  words, 
and  I  must  not  listen  to  them.  Only  lay  the  gift  of  repentance, 
the  most  dear  to  heayen,  at  the  feet  of  our  Sayiour,  and  you  will 
be  forgiyen  your  sins.  But  you  must  not  talk  any  more.  The 
Lady  Superior  will  yisit  you  in  an  hour,  and  you  must  rest  to  be 
able  to  receiye  her.  Pour  your  tale  of  sorrow  into  her  ears ;  she 
will  listen  to  it,  and  will  giye  balm  to  your  wounded  spirit.  I  am 
nothing  but  a  weak  woman  like  yourself,  and  unfit  to  show  you 
the  way  to  heayen." 

Sister  Agatha  smoothed  the  bedclothes  about  the  patient,  and 
Bat  down  by  her  side  to  count  her  beads.  The  patient  tried  to 
Bleep,  but  in  yain.  She  stole  furtiye  glances  at  the  nun,  whose 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  heayen,  and  whose  lips  moyed  as  if 
communing  with  her  Ood. 

In  two  hours  the  Lady  Superior  softly  entered  the  apartment. 
^'  How  fares  the  patient  P  "  she  whispered  to  Sister  Agatha.    '^  Don't 
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wake  her !    Oo,  now ;  yon  and  Skier  Erma  need  repose.    I  will 
watch  awhile  until  ahe  wakens.'' 

Sister  A^tha  beckoned  to  her  companion,  and  they  left  the 
room  and  closed  the  door  behind  them.  So  gentle  were  their  move- 
ments that  they  did  not  disturb  the  light  slumber  into  which  the 
inyalid  had  fallen. 

She  had  thrown  the  bedclothes  partly  off  her  chest  and  throat 
One  arm  rested  outside  the  cover.  It  was  a  beautiful  arm^  and  the 
hand  was  one  a  sculptor  would  have  delighted  to  carve  in  nu^Ue. 
On  the  wedding-flnger  glittered  a  large  diamond,  which  was  kept 
on  the  thin  finger  by  a  ring  of  plain  gold. 

The  Lady  Superior  looked  at  the  sleeping  woman  with  intense 
curiosity.  '^  How  beautiful  she  is  I "  she  thought ;  '^yet  I  fear  she 
will  give  us  trouble.  We  have  never  before  had  such  a  waif  thrown 
on  our  hands.''  She  sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  troubles  this 
poor  creature  had  doubtless  encountered.  Just  then  the  sleeper 
awoke,  and  her  great  black  eyes  dilated  as  they  opened  on  this  new 
visitor. 

'^  Have  the  angels  gone  ?  "  she  aflked.  ''  Have  I  been  dreaming  ? 
Ah  I  now  I  remember ;  you  are  the  Lady  Superior  they  told  me  of. 
Have  you  come  to  bid  me  depart  from  this  holy  place,  as  unworthy 
to  remain  in  it  P  " 

''No,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Lady  Superior,  in  a  kind  voioe, 
''  I  come  to  watch  over  you  in  the  absence  of  the  two  Sistera,  who 
are  seeking  a  little  repose.  But  do  not  excite  yourself ;  quiet  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  your  recovery.  The  doctor  says  with  care 
you  will  recover.  Do  not  talk  now  ;  wait  a  day  or  two  until  yon 
are  better." 

''A  day  will  seem  to  me  an  age  until  I  know  what  will  become 
of  me,"  she  replied.  **  Why  did  you  not  leave  me  to  die  if  I  am  to 
be  sent  away  from  here,  the  only  place  whero  I  have  known  peace 
for  years  ?  " 

''Who  said  we  would  send  you  away  ?"  replied  the  I^dy  Su- 
perior. "  You  can  certainly  remain  here  until  you  are  well  and 
able  to  leave." 

"  Ah  I "  exclaimed  the  invalid,  "  there  are  some  wonnda  that 
never  heal,  and  mine  is  of  that  nature.  I  have  fought  the  world 
and  have  been  conquered.  I  want  peace  of  mind  and  rest  of  body. 
Oan  you  not  give  them  to  me  ?  Here  is  a  diamond  whi<A  cost  ten 
thousand  dollars ;  it  is  all  I  have  left  out  of  the  thousands  I  once 
possessed.    It  will  remunerate  your  convent  well  for  giving  me  a 
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home  for  a  year,  and  my  life  wiU  not  last  longer  than  that,  if  so 
long.  I  am  homeless  and  friendless,  but  should  be  happy  here. 
WiU  you  giye  me  an  asylum  ?'' 

*^  How  come  you  to  retain  this  ring  amid  all  your  seeming 
poverty  ?  "  asked  the  Lady  Superior.  '.'  What  does  that  plain  gold 
ring  signify  ?    Are  you  married  ?  " 

''  There  was  a  sentiment  connected  with  the  diamond  ring  which 
aared  it  from  the  pawnbroker's — a  sentiment  that  came  too  late,  for, 
had  it  taken  possession  of  me  earlier,  it  would  have  saved  me  many 
trials.  I  was  married  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  but  he  is  dead, 
and  I  found  out  his  virtues  too  late.'' 

''  Ours,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Lady  Superior,  '^  is  a  commu- 
nity of  virtuous  women,  who  spend  their  days  in  good  works  and  in 
the  worship  of  Ood.  It  is  a  hard  life  for  one  whose  heart  and  soul 
are  not  in  it,  and  you  look  as  if  in  your  life  you  had  worshiped 
worldly  idols.  We  are  careful  whom  we  admit  here  as  a  Sister,  and 
require  testimonials  of  the  highest  kind.  We  will  nurse  and  care 
for  you  until  you  are  perfectly  well,  and  will  then  restore  you  to 
your  friends,  who  no  doubt  will  gladly  receive  one  so  gifted  as  you 
seem  to  be.  As  to  taking  your  valuable  jewel,  that  could  not  be. 
We  should  take  you  on  your  merits,  and  in  consideration  of  your 
humbled  and  contrite  spirit,  if  at  aU." 

**  Then  you  wiU  not  take  me,  and  I  must  go  from  here  back 
into  the  dreary  path  I  have  been  traveling  for  years." 

Afl  she  spoke,  great  scalding  tears  roUed  down  her  cheeks,  and 
she  tried  to  stifle  a  sob  which  seemed  almost  to  choke  her.  ''  One 
of  the  Sisters,"  she  resumed,  *^  told  me  that  one  tear  of  repentance 
from  a  sinner  was  more  precious  in  the  sight  of  heaven  than  the 
most  costly  offerings.  Ah  I  I  could  shed  many,  many  tears. 
Bevoke  your  sentence,  dear  lady^  do  not  drive  me  to  des^ction. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  let  me  die  where  I  f eU  before 
your  door  than  bring  me  to  life  and  thrust  me  forth  from  the  only 
place  that  looked  to  me  like  heaven,  to  meet  the  scorn  of  a  world 
with  which  I  never  wish  to  associate  more.  Your  Saviour,  whose 
image  hangs  on  yonder  wall,  would  not  accord  me  such  treatment 
at  that.  He  took  the  Mi^dalen  by  the  hand  and  raised  her  up,  and 
said,  '  Let  him  who  is  without  sin  throw  the  first  stone  I ' " 

The  Lady  Superior  was  weeping  while  the  invalid  was  talking. 

"Daughter,"  she  said,  ^'you  who  speak  thus  can  not  have  sinned 

deeply ;  you  are  too  young  and  beautiful  to  have  had  much  inters 

course  with  sin.    You  may  have  erred — to  err  is  human— but  you 
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are  joung  enough  to  redeem  the  past,  whatever  it  may  be.  You 
shall  stay  with  us  until  you  are  quite  restored,  and  then,  if  you  like 
our  life  and  it  is  not  too  hard  for  you,  you  can  remain.  But  I 
must  know  something  of  what  your  life  has  been,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  any  scruples  that  I  haye.'' 

Tears  flowed  from  the  inyalid*s  eyes  and  mingled  with  those  of 
the  Lady  Superior.  She  took  the  latter's  hand  in  her  trembling 
fingers  and  kissed  it  with  her  feverish  lips.  ^' Thank  you,'' she 
said,  **  for  your  kind  words.  I  feel  as  if  my  mental  wounds  would 
heal,  and  that  I  shall  some  day  have  a  glimpse  of  heaven. '' 

**  Thank  Ood,  not  me,  for  I  am  but  the  humblest  of  his  servants, 
and  act  only  through  his  teachings.  He  is  full  of  mercy  and  good- 
ness. Why  should  I  be  less  forgiving  than  he  is,  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  forgive  ?  " 

Then  they  talked  together  awhile  longer,  until  Sister  Agatha 
came  to  look  after  her  charge.  The  Lady  Superior's  eyes  were  stiU 
humid,  and  traces  of  tears  were  visible  on  the  invalid's  cheek,  while 
her  dark  eyes  had  a  subdued  expression. 

'^  Now  take  some  rest,  my  daughter,  and  get  well,"  said  the 
Lady  Superior,  kissing  her  affectionately.  '^  Sister  Agatha,  see  that 
our  charge  has  proper  nourishment.  I  will  come  in  again  by  and 
by,"  and  she  glided  from  the  room. 

In  two  weeks  the  invalid  was  completely  restored  to  health,  and, 
when  dressed  in  the  black  vestment  of  the  Sister^  all  wondered  at 
her  marvelous  beauty.  She  was  allotted  a  small  cell  with  narrow 
bedstead,  a  single  mattress,  and  coarse,  clean  sheets.  A  plain  pine 
table  and  a  wooden  chair  made  up  the  furniture  of  the  narrow 
apartment.  From  that  day  forth  the  stranger  was  known  in  the 
convent  as  Sister  Imogene. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  new  Sister  became  known  as  the  most 
devout  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  convent.  She  was  untiring  in  her 
devotion  to  her  religious  duties,  and  never  missed  a  mass  in  the 
chapel,  or  a  morning  or  evening  prayer. 

When  Sister  Imogene  was  wanted  she  was  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  chapel  kneeling  before  the  altar,  jwuring  forth  fervent  sup- 
plications to  the  throne  of  grace.  She  was  considered  the  most 
faithful  of  the  faithful,  and  the  Lady  Superior  thanked  Heaven  that 
she  had  extended  a  helping  hand  to  one  so  deserving. 

Sister  Imogene  never  smiled.  She  walked  with  bowed  head  and 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  performing  the  most  menial  services. 

Next  her  soft,  velvety  skin  she  wore  a  coarse  hair-shirt  to  re- 
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• 
mind  her  at  all  times  of  her  sins*    She  was  kind  and  gentle  to  all 

the  Sisters,  and  particnlarly  to  the  young  lady  boarders,  to  whom 

she  gaye  lessons  in  music. 

Her  touch  on  the  piano  was  perfect,  and  when  her  rich,  me- 
lodious voice  was  raised  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  all  listeners  were 
held  as  if  by  a  spelL  She  always  wore  a  veil  over  her  face  except 
when  in  presence  of  the  Lady  Superior,  or  of  two  of  the  elder  Sisters. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  one  who  considered  herself  a  most  wicked 
sinner,  but  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lady  Superior  and  the  nuns  was 
simply  a  youthful  saint,  too  good  for  this  world,  and  certain  of  a 
place  in  heaven  when  her  soul  should  leave  her  body. 

Li  less  than  a  year  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  we  have 
just  narrated  the  Lady  Superior,  who  was  well  advanced  in  life, 
fell  ill  and  died.  Great  grief  was  expressed  by  all  in  the  convent 
over  the  decease  of  this  good  mother,  who  had  treated  them  so 
kindly  and  was  full  of  charity  to  all.  By  unanimous  consent  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  church  authorities  to  appoint  Sister 
Imogene  to  the  vacant  place.  Some  objections  were  made  to  this 
on  account  of  her  youth,  but  her  other  good  qualities  outweighed 
them,  and  Sister  Imogene,  contrary  to  her  own  wishes,  received  the 
appointment. 

She  immediately  sold  her  diamond  ring  and  gave  the  proceeds 
— ^ten  thousand  dollars — to  the  convent. 

Sister  Imogene  commenced  her  administration  with  great  en- 
6ig75  And  was  truly  a  representative  of  mercy  in  all  her  acts, 
causing  herself  to  be  beloved  far  and  near. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

COKFESSIOKS. 

Thb  brothers  and  their  sister  had  arranged  to  start  for  Havre 
two  days  after  the  close  of  the  Count  of  Montebello's  trial,  thence 
to  take  the  first  packet  for  the  United  States. 

**  James,"  said  Charles  Oale  to  his  brother,  ''  it  is  clear  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  appear  in  New  York  for  the  present,  at 
least,  without  a  disguise,  for,  though  you  now  have  a  light  com- 
plexion and  are  otherwise  changed  from  the  James  DeviUe  formerly 
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known  there,  yonr  appearance  might  attract  (raspicion.  The 
ness  to  your  former  self  woald  hardly  pass  unnoticed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  me,  as  we  are  so  mnch  alike,  but  I  am  well  known 
to  some  people  in  New  York  as  Vere  Saye,  and  I  am  the  same  man 
stilly  with  l^e  addition  of  whiskers  only.  You  must  put  on  your 
brown  suit,  your  tawny  beard,  and  the  other  disguises  you  used  to 
wear. 

**  As  you  employed  Brioe  in  all  your  speculating  in  Wall  Street, 
you  will  be  less  likely  to  be  noticed.  Besides,  I  will  manage,  a  few 
days  after  our  arriTal,  to  haye  inserted  in  the  newspapers  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  death,  at  Monaco,  of  Baron  yon  Beust,  aUa$  James 
Deville,  which  will  reliere  you  from  any  future  uneasiness.  There 
is  not  a  living  being,  except  myself,  who  could  testify  against  you. 
The  other  witnesses  are  disposed  of,  and  wiU  neyer  return  to  this 
country.  I  am  so  sure  that  when  yon  Beust  died  you  were  bom 
again  and  would  commence  a  new  life,  that  I  feel  compensated  for 
the  trouble  I  haye  taken  to  find  my  twin  brother  and  restore  him  to 
his  parents,  who  will  see  in  him  the  loyed  child  of  their  youthfnl 
days.  For  myself,  your  presence  and  my  asBOciation  with  yon 
giye  me  great  happiness,  and  I  wish  that  we  may  go  through  life 
hand  in  hand  together,  and  walk  in  yirtue's  ways  until  our  death. 
We  two  together  can  defy  the  world,  and,  with  your  aasiBtance,  I 
hope  once  more  to  clasp  sweet  Flossy  in  my  arms." 

**  My  heart  echoes  all  your  -wishes,*'  said  James,  clasping  his 
brother's  hand.  *^  I  am  indeed  bom  again,  l>ut  I  am  not,  howeyer, 
so  bad  as  you  think  me.  We  haye  as  yet  had  no  explanation  up  to 
the  present  time,  for  my  hands  are  tied,  and  I  am  bound  by  the 
strongest  oaths  to  keep  silent  in  relation  to  certain  events.  The 
torture  of  fire  would  not  extract  a  confession  from  me,  therefore 
you  must  wait  patiently  until  I  am  at  liberty  to  explain.'* 

**'  I  ask  no  explanations,"  replied  Charles.  **  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  natural  integrity  of  your  character.  You  were  hardly  dealt 
with  in  yonr  youthful  years,  and,  thongh  you  can  not  altogether  be 
excused  for  all  that  you  have  done,  yet  there  are  many  mitigating 
oircnmstances  in  your  case.  But  come,  what  have  you  left  of  yonr 
old  disguise  ?    That  is  now  the  question. " 

James  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  returned  with  a  bun- 
dle of  clothes.  "  Here,"  he  said,  *'  is  the  disguise  in  which  I  es- 
caped from  New  York.  Very  few  persons  have  seen  me  in  it  I 
seldom  wore  it  in  the  day-time,  and  then  only  in  cases  of  necessity." 
James  unfolded  tiie  dress  in  which  we  have  seen  him  at  his  house 
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In  New  York,  imd  when  he  oocasionally  paid  a  yisit  to  Floflsy,  she 
knowing  him  only  as  Mr«  £obert»  and  Brioe  only  knowing  him  in 
that  dress.  It  consifited  of  a  brown  fustian  ^t  and  spotted  soarf , 
a  heayy  tawny  beard,  an  enameled  silver  nose,  from  which  the 
skin  was  apparently  peeling,  and  a  number  of  small  patches  repre- 
senting warts,  or  blotches,  to  be  worn  on  the  face.  ^^  Wait,'/  said 
James,  **  and  I  will  put  on  this  disguise.'' 

In  fiye  minutes  more  he  appeared  as  Robert  le  Diable.  .  Charles 
Oale  started.  <'  Ah  I  ^'  he  said,  **  I  met  you  twice  in  that  dresi^ 
and  wondered  who  you  were.  If  I  had  only  known  then  you  were 
my  brother,  what  misfortunes  might  have  been  spared  us  I  But 
all's  well  that  ends  well,  and  there  is  much  happiness  in  store  for 
ns,  if  you  so  will  it." 

Mary  came  in  at  this  moment,  and  started  when  she  saw  a 
strange  man  in  tiie  room  with  a  face  like  the  Baron  yon  BensL 

James  laughed.  ''  Ah,  my  pretty  dster,  you  thought  the  baron 
had  come  to  life  agidn.  This  la  the  beard  he  wore  in  his  pabny 
days,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  haye  to  wear  it  for  some  time  to 
come." 

Then  it  was  partly  explaimed  to  Mary  why  a  disguise  was  neces- 
sary on  James's  first  entrance  to  New  York,  without  letting  her  into 
her  brother's  secret  history. 

''I  will  loye  you  just  as  much  in  this  guise,"  she  said,  ''as  In 
any  other.  You  are  not  as  handsome,  but  you  look  every  inch  a 
man.  I  am  so  proud  of  my  brothers  that  I  would  welcome  them  in 
any  dress." 

Everything  being  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  travelers, 
they  started  for  Havre  and  took  passage  in  the  packet  Sheridan  for 
New  York.  After  a  pleasant  passage  of  thirty  days  they  arrived  in 
the  East  Siver  and  hauled  into  the  dock.  The  brothers  and  Mary, 
with  Ohio,  took  a  carriage  and  drove  to  the  house  in  Bowling  Green, 
ordering  the  driver  to  let  them  out  half  a  block  from  their  home, 
as  they  wished  to  surprise  their  father  and  mother,  who  did  not 
expect  them  so  soon.  An  Irish  servant-girl  was  standing  on  the 
door-step  pretending  to  sweep  the  front  entrance. 

'*Are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gale  at  home?"  Oharles  inquired  of 
her. 

''  Yis,  sur,"  said  the  girl,  *'  and  glad  they'll  be  to  see  company, 
lor  nrrir  the  soul  I  see  in  the  house  except  thimselves." 

''We  will  walk  in  then,"  said  Charles,  "and  announce  our^ 
sdves.^    They  passed  along  the  front  entry  until  they  came  to  the 
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dining-room,  which  they  entered,  and  then  opening  the  inside  din- 
ing-room door  a  little,  they  peeped  into  the  parlor. 

There  in  the  center  of  the  room  sat  the  African  traveler,  the  cf- 
devant  prime  minister  of  the  mighty  King  Tom  Tom,  with  a  skein 
of  yam  on  his  ontstretched  hands,  which  Agnes,  sitting  in  front  of 
him,  was  diligently  winding  into  a  balL 

"  Darling,'*  said  the  traveler,  "we  were  doing  this  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  doing  it  thirty  years  hence.  You 
are  far  more  beautiful  now  than  you  were  then.'' 

Agnes  stooped  and  kissed  him,  then  went  on  winding  her  balL 
''All  I  ask,"  said  she,  ''is  that  our  children  may  soon  be  here  to 
partake  of  our  happiness.'' 

Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  listeners  as  they  looked  upon  this 
faithful  and  loving  pair,  when  Mary,  who  could  no  longer  i«stnun 
her  impatience,  slipped  in  on  tiptoe  and  clasped  her  arms  around 
her  mother's  neck.    Charles  and  James  followed. 

The  old  traveler  was  in  a  quandary.  He  could  not  drop  his 
hank  of  yam,  but  he  held  out  a  hand  to  Maiy  and  Charles.  "  And 
pray  who  is  this  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  a  James. 

"  I  am  your  long-lost  son  1 "  exclaimed  the  latter. 

In  a  moment  Agnes  had  her  arms  around  her  son's  neck,  while 
tears  of  joy  sprung  to  her  eyes.     "  0  God  1 "  she  cried,  "you  are- 
too  good  to  me  I    I  never  deserved  so  much  happiness  I    Come^ 
dear  husband,  and  embrace  your  son." 

The  old  traveler  came  forward,  still  struggling  with  his  skein  of 
yam.  "  Glad  to  see  you,  James,"  he  said ;  "  it  has  been  some  time 
since  we  met.  How  you  have  grown  I "  And  he  gave  the  young 
man  a  grip  that  would  have  broken  ordinary  fingers. 

Five  happier  people  were  never  seen  than  were  assembled  to- 
gether in  the  parlor.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  their  trans- 
ports, and  it  was  long  before  they  could  settle  down  into  a  state  of 
tranquillity. 

James  was,  of  course,  the  center  of  attraction.  His  mother  sat 
with  her  hand  in  his.  "Ah,  my  poor  boy  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "you 
have  had  harder  times  than  Charles,  and  your  beard  makes  you 
seem  older  than  your  years." 

"  He  looks  grand,"  said  the  old  traveler ;  "  just  as  I  did  at  his 
age.  I  remember,  after  spending  six  months  in  Afiica^  my  face  and 
beard  looked  just  like  his ;  and  when  I  came  into  the  presence  of 
Queen  Tom  Tom  she  held  up  her  hands  in  admiration.  Queen 
Gumbo  ChafF  never  rested  till  she  had  secured  a  lock  of  my  hair." 
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^^We  won't  talk  of  that  now,  darlings  said  Agnes;  '^jon  can 
tell  James  about  Africa  some  other  time.'' 

''Bat  my  heart  beats  with  emotion/'  said  the  trayeler,  ''when 
I  think  how  proud  I  should  be  in  showing  my  two  boys  to  the 
kings  and  queens  of  that  blessed  country.  I  am  sure  they  would 
receive  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  those  wise  sovereigns.  We 
three  could  conquer  all  that  country,  where  newspapers,  lawyers, 
and  preachers  are  unknown.  Let  us  go  there,  Agnes,  and  take  our 
children  with  us." 

"  We  will  think  about  it,  darling ;  but  we  must  consider  Mary 
and  Harry,  who  are  shortly  to  be  married  ;  and  Harry  will  have  to 
remain  here  and  take  care  of  the  bank,  and  you  know  that  I  could 
not  live  away  from  Mary." 

"True,"  said  the  old  traveler,  sighing;  "I  did  not  think  of 
that ;  but  when  they  all  get  married  they  can  take  a  bridal  tour  to 
those  blessed  dominions,  and  you  and  I  can  go  along." 

These  happy  people  spent  hours  in  each  other's  company,  the 
brothers  and  sister  recounting  their  travels  in  Europe,  without, 
however,  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  James  had  been  found. 

Mary  had  been  let  into  as  much  of  his  history  as  would  enable 
lier  to  understand  the  necessity  of  caution  in  talking  of  the  past. 
She  knew  that  James  had  married  Louise  Morton,  and  had,  for 
prudential  reasons,  been  obliged  to  assume  a  disguise. 

The  maid  had  several  times  announced  dinner,  but  her  words 
were  unheeded,  and  it  was  long  after  the  dinner-hour  when  they 
flat  down  to  a  cold  meaL  They  were  too  happy,  however,  to  miud 
such  a  trifle,  but  enjoyed  the  meal  with  a  relidi  such  as  they  had 
rarely  before  experienced. 

They  had,  indeed,  but  little  more  to  wish  for.  Assembled 
around  their  cheerful  fireside,  they  forgot  the  hard  world,  and 
sent  up  their  thanks  to  God  for  his  kindness  and  watchfulness, 
which  had  brought  them  safely  into  port  after  undergoing  so 
many  perils. 

They  had  been  borne  along  on  the  great  wave  of  life  and  had  been 
tossed  amid  its  breakers  on  the  rocky  shore,  but,  though  bruised  and 
wounded  in  the  struggle,  they  now  were  safely  landed  in  a  peaceful 
haven. 

"Sot  in  storm  and  tempest  would  they  live  hereafter,  but  in  love 
and  forgetfulness  of  past  miseries  and  misfortunes,  which  would 
seem  to  them  but  as  a  dream. 

The  bright  sunset  of  life  would  fill  their  hearts  with  mellow 
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light,  such  as  illaminates  the  velvet  woods  when  the  gieen  slope 
throws  its  shadow  in  the  hollow  of  the  hills. 

Their  earnest  prayer  had  been  for  strength  to  bear  the  heavy 
weight  of  care  that  had  been  placed  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
which  would  have  driven  many  to  despair. 

But,  though  sorely  tried,  they  were  pati^it  and  aUding  in  fiiith, 
and  now  could  with  safety  pluck  the  fennel-leaf  from  their  cup^ 
which  would  hereafter  be  brimming  over  with  happiness. 

Harry  had  come  at  once  from  the  bank  on  hearing  the  news  of 
his  cousin's  arrival,  adding  another  happy  member  to  the  little 
coterie.    The  only  one  wanting  to  complete  the  circle  was  Flossy. 

It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  let  Harry  into  the  mystery  of  the 
new  brother's  disguise,  and  he,  generous  fellow  that  he  was,  and 
once  a  great  friend  of  Deville,  now  again  took  him  to  his  heart. 
Days  passed,  and  these  happy  people  seemed  to  take  no  note  of 
time. 

Oharles  Gkile  for  the  moment  assumed  his  old  character  of 
Allan  Dare,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  his  former  abode  on 
William  Street,  sending  out  detectives  in  all  directions,  and  work* 
ing  night  and  day  in  pursuit  of  his  lost  love,  but  without  avaiL 
Flossy  seemed  lost  to  him  for  ever,  and  he  came  to  the  condusiony 
in  which  he  was  borne  out  by  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  that 
the  scoundrel  Brice  had  employed  an  agent  to  spirit  her  away  for 
some  reason  of  his  own — ^perhaps  to  get  rid  of  her  as  a  witness  in 
case  of  his  being  prosecuted  for  his  breach  of  trust* 

The  consequence  of  all  this  excitement  was  a  weakening  of 
Oharles  Qale's  physical  powers.  Btill  the  determined  will  was 
there,  and  he  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  his  exertions. 

A  month  after  his  arrival  home,  when  sitting  one  day  amid  his 
happy  relatives  and  thinking  of  his  lost  Flossy,  he  suddenly  turned 
to  his  brother  and  said,  ''  James,  do  you  remember  that  little  fel- 
low Harry  captured  from  the  river  pirates,  and  whom  he  called 
Bene  Trovato  t  That  boy  seemed  to  take  a  great  fancy  to  you. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  his  history  ?  While  brooding  over 
my  own  sorrows  I  had  almost  forgotten  him.  I  placed  him  in  an 
asylum  where  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  his  recovering  his 
speech.** 

''I  can  not  tell  you  much  about  him,"  answered  James ;  ''I 
saw  him  for  the  first  time  on  board  the  schooner  a  year  after  I  pur- 
chased her.  In  my  visits  on  board  I  petted  the  boy  a  great  deal, 
and  he  became  attached  to  me,  as  you  saw  yourself.    I  know  noth- 
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ing  of  his  history  except  that  the  captain  of  the  schooner  told  me 
he  had  been  rescued  from  a  wrecked  ship^  and  that  he  was  the  only 
suryiTor/* 

*^  Who  was  this  captain,  and  where  can  he  be  found  ? '' 

''  That  I  can  not  tell  even  you.  I  am  bound  by  my  oath  not 
to  reyeal  anything  concerning  him,  although  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  make  much  difference.  No  doubt  he  is  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
adyenturers  that  infest  the  world,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  him.'* 

''  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it/'  said  Charles,  ^*  but  I  am  now  going  to 
inquire  after  Bene  Trovato^  and  see  how  his  case  stands.  It  will 
be  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  go  to-day  and  yisit  him.  Will  you  go 
with  me,  although  he  may  perhaps  recognize  you  ? '' 

''  He  certainly  will,"  said  James,  ''for  this  is  the  guise  in  which 
he  always  saw  me,  and  his  child's  instinct  found  me  out  when  I 
personated  James  Deyille.  Yet  I  will  go  with  you,  for  I  would 
like  to  see  the  little  fellow  again." 

After  taking  lunch  the  brothers  started  off  in  a  carriage  toward 
Harlem,  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  was  situated. 

On  reaching  the  institution  and  stating  their  errand,  the  boy 
Bene  Trovaio  was  summoned,  and  came  into  the  room  looking  as 
neat  as  possible,  his  cheeks  glowing  with  health,  and  his  large  black 
eyes  Bparkling  like  diamonds. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  then  sprang  forward 
and  caught  James  Oale  by  the  hand  and  kissed  it  with  rapture, 
looking  up  in  his  face  with  unmistakable  pleasure.  He  then  greeted 
Charles  affectionately,  after  his  fashion,  but  almost  immediately 
returned  to  James,  who  was  eyidently  the  object  of  his  yeneration. 

''Ah,  Bene,**  said  James,  "you  haye  not  forgotten  me  then  ?  " 

"I  neyer  forget  you/*  said  the  boy,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
brothers. 

"  How  is  this  ? "  inquired  Charles  of  the  attendant  who  had 
brought  the  boy  in.  "  Haye  you  good  people  performed  a  mira- 
cle?'' 

"We  haye  performed  no  miracle,  sir,"  replied  the  attendant. 
"  We  haye  simply  remoyed  an  obstacle  to  the  boy's  speech,  and  en- 
abled him  to  make  use  of  his  natural  powers.  We  effected  a  cure 
not  long  after  he  came  here,  and  now  he  talks  fast  enough  when  he 
pleases  to  do  so." 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Charles,  patting  the  little  fellow 
on  the  head,  while  Bene  Trovato^e  &oe  sparkled  with  pleasure. 
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''It  is  a  short  story  and  soon  told/'  said  the  attendant.  ''We 
examined  the  organs  of  speech,  and  foand  a  swelling  under  the 
tongue.  This  led  to  a  closer  examination,  and  it  was  found  that 
a  small  silver  wire  had  been  inserted  lengthwise  in  the  tongue 
under  the  skin,  and  two  shorter  pieces  crosswise,  paralyzing  the 
member  and  entirely  preventing  speech.  We  removed  these  wires, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  the  boy  could  pronounce  several 
words,  and  his  intercourse  with  persons  who  could  speak  graduallj 
produced  the  result  you  now  witness.  The  boy  may  be  said  to  be 
still  in  his  infancy,  for  he  does  not  use  as  great  a  variety  of  words 
as  other  boys  of  his  age  ;  but  he  is  a  wonderfully  apt  scholar,  and^ 
in  course  of  time,  will  have  the  full  faculties  of  speech.  But  what 
has  bothered  the  doctors  is  how  and  why  these  silver  wires  were 
placed  under  the  tongue.'' 

Charles  Qale  drew  his  own  conclusions  as  to  why  such  an  act 
of  cruelty  had  been  performed  on  an  innocent  and  helpless  child, 
but  said  nothing  to  the  attendant.  He  asked,  however,  to  see  the 
superintendent  of  the  asylum.  The  latter  corroborated  all  that 
had  been  told  by  the  attendant,  and,  after  a  pleasant  chat»  the 
brothers  left,  carrying  Bene  TroveUo  with  them  to  enjoy  a  few  days' 
vacation. 

When  the  boy  got  into  the  carriage  he  perched  himself  on  James 
Gale's  knee,  and  talked  away  in  his  imperfect  fashion  without  seem- 
ing to  remember  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  could  not 
speak  at  all,  except  with  his  intelligent  eyes. 

They  returned  to  the  city  cheered  by  the  innocent  joyfulness  of 
the  child,  arriving  in  Broadway  jast  at  dark,  before  the  lazy  lamp- 
lighters had  finished  their  evening  task.  On  arriving  opposite  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Vandeusen,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
gas,  James  proposed  to  Charles  to  discharge  the  carriage  and  walk. 
"We  are  no  great  distance,"  he  said,  "from  my  old  home,  which 
I  would  like  to  show  you.  Within  its  walls  I  passed  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  life,  devoting  myself  to  a  sweet  child  whose  presence 
was  like  sunshine  to  me,  and  from  whom  I  was  separated  by  cruel 
fate.  I  have  never  mentioned  this  to  you  before,  brother,  for 
I  have  cherished  it  as  a  secret  too  sacred  to  be  shared  by  any 
one." 

"I  can  fully  sympathize  with  you,  James,"  said  Charles,  "for 
is  not  my  heart  at  this  moment  torn  with  anguish  when  I  think  of 
Flossy  ?  I  will  go  with  you  to  your  former  home,  where  you  may 
gather  some  comfort  from  the  remembrance  of  the  jMsi^  though  it 
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would  be  well  if  you  could  forget  it  all,  now  that  the  present  has 
takea  so  fortunate  a  turn  in  your  behalf." 

As  they  alighted  from  the  carriage  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak 
and  with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  walked  rapidly  past  them, 
increasing  his  pace  when  he  saw  the  three  persons  who  had  left  the 
carriage,  until  he  arriyed  at  a  comer  where  some  empty  tierces  were 
piled,  behind  which  he  concealed  himself. 

As  the  brothers  passed  by  he  rose  in  seeming  fear,  and  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  ''Both  alive,  or  am  I  dreaming?  Must  I  turn 
and  escape  from  this  new  danger  ?  No,  I  am  safe,  for  they  can 
know  nothing  of  me  or  of  my  morements,  and  probably  think  I  am 
hiding  myself  in  some  distant  land.  I  will  follow  them  if  it  costs 
me  my  life."  Wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  and  pulling  his  hat 
oyer  his  eyes,  he  pursued  the  brothers  at  a  safe  distance. 

After  a  brisk  walk  Charles  and  James,  with  their  young  com- 
panion, arrived  at  James's  house.  The  front  was  closed  up,  but 
there  was  a  glimmer  of  light  through  the  basement-window.  **  Ah  I " 
said  James,  ''  they  are  still  there  as  true  to  me  as  ever.  Turn  down 
thia  alley,  brother,  and  I  will  let  you  in  at  the  side  gate." 

They  passed  down  the  alley,  still  watched  by  the  sharp  eyes  of 
the  man  who  was  following  them,  and,  when  they  came  to  a  certain 
spot  in  the  wall,  James  placed  his  finger  on  a  secret  knob,  when  a 
large  stone  swung  aside  to  admit  them. 

Charles  was  surprised.  ''  No  wonder,"  thought  he,  ''  that  Be- 
lette  and  Tormenteur  were  baffled  when  they  tracked  Robert  b 
Didbhy  and  then  lost  all  clew  to  him." 

James  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and,  whispering  to  his  brother 
to  proceed  with  caution  and  in  quiet,  led  the  way  into  the  house 
through  the  channels  heretofore  described. 

A  low  whine  was  heard,  and  the  rattle  of  a  chain. 

''  What  is  that  noise  ?  "  whispered  Charles ;  ''  it  sounds  like  the 
whine  of  some  animal." 

''  It  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  my  friends — one  that  never 
forgets  me.  She  knows  already  that  I  am  here.  Thank  God  she 
is  alive ! " 

At  length  they  stood  in  the  paneled  room.  ''Stand  still,"  said 
James,  "until  I  get  a  light." 

He  touched  a  knob,  and  the  cuckoo-clock  gave  out  its  melodious 
sounds.  Presently  there  was  heard  the  sound  of  feet  coming  up 
the  stairs ;  the  door  was  opened,  and  Nimble  entered,  bearing  two 
lighted  cai>dles,  which  he  placed  upon  the  table.    Then  he  knelt 
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and  kissed  his  master's  hand.    '^  Welcome  home,  sir/'  said  he.    "I 
knew  you  would  soon  be  here,  Aysha  has  been  so  restless  of  late.^ 

**  And  how  are  the  rest  of  the  household  P  "  asked  James. 

''AH  well,  sir/'  replied  the  boy,  ''and  await  your  orders." 

James  patted  him  on  the  head.  "  You  haye  done  wdl  to  await 
me.  I  return  to  leare  you  no  more ;  there  will  be  a  new  life  for  vs. 
This  is  my  brother,  Nimble ;  and  this  boy,  Charles,  is  oxaproUgi. 
Now,  Nimble,  leaye  ub  for  a  little  while,  when  I  will  admit  yoa  alL 
I  want  to  talk  to  my  brother."    The  boy  bowed  and  withdrew. 

"  Here,  brother,"  said  James,  "  I  have  passed  the  happiest  and 
most  innocent  hours  of  my  life.  When  I  Mitered  these  doors  I  kft 
all  thought  of  sin  behind,  for  she  who  dwelt  here  was  so  pure  that 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  sin  could  exist  in  her  presence.  I  bought 
this  house  that  I  might  have  one  sacred  spot  on  earth  to  whicdi  I 
could  repair  at  times  and  forget  the  world  and  its  miseries.  The 
sweet  child  who  flitted  around  this  abode  like  a  beautiful  fisiry 
reigned  here  supreme,  and,  in  my  absence,  demoted  henelf  to  her 
studies  to  fit  herself  for  the  high  station  in  life  I  intended  she 
should  occupy  when  I  bad  amassed  the  wealth  I  meant  should  be 
hers.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  of  her  as  the  sweet  child  of  my 
adoption,  until  one  day,  when  too  late,  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  necessary  to  my  happiness.    Look  I " 

Opening  a  panel  in  the  wall,  James  took  from  the  reoeas  a  pie- 
ture.  It  was  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  girl  in  an  Albanian  cos- 
tume, her  face  full  of  expression,  and  Charles  thought  he  had  never 
seen  a  lovelier  picture. 

"  Was  she  as  beautiful  as  this  ?  "  inquired  Charles. 

"  In  person,  yes,"  replied  his  brother ;  '^in  mind  she  was  tean- 
scendent.  It  is  Myra,  the  light  of  my  soul ;  but  sit  down,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  her.  I  can  not  do  justice  to  her  in  words.  She 
was  like  an  April  day  when  the  warm  sun  brings  forth  the  first 
flowers  of  the  plain,  and  the  warbling  of  the  birds  is  heard  in  the 
trees  just  putting  forth  their  yelret  buds,  while  the  bright  colon  of 
the  tiny  songsters  glance  in  the  mellow  sunlight  which  seeks  the 
bright  openings  in  the  forest  glades.  Oh  I  how  my  heart  is  wedded 
to  the  bright  memories  connected  with  her  youth,  which  threw 
such  enchantment  around  these  rooms  I  There  is  no  more  spring 
here  for  me,  but  rather  the  piercing  blast  of  dismal  winter.  Where 
the  green  vine  once  hung  around  the  sturdy  oak,  wanning  its  heart, 
now  will  hang  the  crystal  icicle,  chilling  its  sap.  No  more  the  birds, 
caroling  their  merry  lays,  will  perch  upon  the  branches  of  the  onoe 
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green  and  inyiting  tree,  and  my  ear  must  needs  grow  familiar  Trith 
the  sounds  of  wintry  winds  and  chilling  airs.  My  heart  alone  can 
nerer  forget  the  sweet  mnsio  of  the  past^  thongh  it  may  come  to  me 
through  frosty  atmosphere  and  be  borne  along  on  the  bitter  blasts 
of  winter.  Bat  sit  down  and  listen  to  my  story^  and  if  ever  you 
had  tears  to  shed  for  your  wayward  brother^  prepare  to  shed  them 
now." 

Charles  pressed  his  hand,  saying,  ''Be  of  good  cheer ;  there  is 
always  a  silver  lining  to  the  darkest  cloud." 

They  sat  down  together,  and  for  two  hours  James  Gale  told  his 
brother  that  part  of  the  story  of  his  life  that  related  to  Myra.  He 
spoke,  too,  of  the  bitterness  he  felt  when  he  found  out  too  late 
how  he  loved  her,  and  how  unworthy  was  the  woman  to  whom  he 
had  been  irrevocably  tied  for  life. 

Charles  Oale  could  scarcely  restrain  his  tears  on  hearing  his 
brother's  story,  and  it  required  all  his  strong  will  not  to  appear 
unmanned. 

''There,"  said  James,  when  he  had  finished,  "you  know  all 
about  me  now  that  I  am  permitted  to  tell.  Come,  it  is  getting 
late ;  we  wiU  have  some  supper,  and  then  to  bed.  You  can  deep  in 
a  house  where  innocence  has  dwelt,  and  where  nothing  has  ever 
occurred  to  make  me  feel  ashamed." 

He  rose  to  touch  the  knob  which  sounded  the  cuckoo-clock, 
when  suddenly  there  came  from  the  porch  a  low,  dismal  howl,  ac- 
companied with  augry  growls,  a  shriek  as  from  a  human  being,  a 
scuffle  and  the  rattling  of  a  chain,  a  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  porch. 
Then  all  was  still  except  the  faint  whinings  of  the  animal. 

All  listened  intently.  "Some  one  is  trying  to  get  into  the 
house,"  exclaimed  James,  "or  Aysha  would  not  go  on  in  this  man- 
ner." Taking  a  candle  from  the  mantel-piece,  he  went  out,  fol- 
lowed by  his  brother  and  Bene  Trovaio. 

When  the  light  of  the  candle  shone  upon  the  porch  a  painful 
scene  met  their  eyes.  The  lioness  lay  on  her  side,  apparently  dead, 
with  a  long  knife  thrust  into  her  side.  Her  right  paw  rested  on  a 
prostrate  man,  who  seemed  also  to  be  dead.  The  animal  had  evi- 
dently struck  him  while  he  was  standing  up,  for  his  clothing  was 
torn  from  his  left  side,  and  the  blood  was  streaming  from  his  per- 
son and  running  in  rills  over  the  floor. 

"  An  attempt  at  burglary,"  said  Charles,  placing  his  hand  on 
the  man's  heart.  "  But  he  still  lives.  This  person  is  dressed  like 
a  gentleman,  and  I  think,  on  consideration,  that  some  other  motive 
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than  robbery  brought  him  here.  Let  ns  get  him  into  the  house  and 
pat  him  on  a  cot.'' 

The  sound  of  the  conflict  had  brought  Mrs.  Beed,  the  old  house- 
keeper, to  the  spot,  together  with  Walter  and  Nimble.  James 
greeted  them  warmly  as  they  came  up  to  him,  while  Nimble  threw 
himself  upon  the  body  of  the  lioness  and  sobbed  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.  **  She  is  not  dead  I  **  he  exclaimed,  as  the  animal 
put  out  her  tongue  to  lick  his  hand.  '^  She  knows  me.  0  mas- 
ter !  do  try  to  save  her. " 

James  approached  his  old  and  firm  friend  and  knelt  beside  her* 
The  lioness  looked  up  with  a  faint  gleam  of  joy  in  her  ey^  and 
tried  to  rise,  but  could  not  do  so.  She  licked  his  hand,  and  then, 
stretching  herself  at  full  length,  gaye  one  gasp  and  died. 

'^Farewell,  faithful  friend,''  said  her  master ;  '^this  is  another 
drop  in  my  cup  of  misery ;  but  I  must  bear  my  load.  God  in- 
tends all  these  trials  as  part  of  my  purification  before  I  can  stand 
erect  again  before  my  fellow-men.  But  come,  Mrs.  Beed,  while 
we  dally  here  the  life  of  a  man  is  at  stake.  Oet  a'  cot  in  the  pan- 
eled room,  with  mattress,  pillows,  and  eyerything  necessary,  and, 
Nimble,  go  at  once  for  a  doctor." 

When  eyerything  was  ready,  the  brothers  lifted  the  wounded 
man  and  laid  him  on  a  cot  in  the  paneled  room,  the  stranger  moan- 
ing as  they  carried  him. 

'^  A  good  sign,"  said  Charles ;  ^'  he  may  liye.  Mrs.  Beed,  please 
bring  me  a  sponge  and  some  tepid  water.  I  will  examine  his 
wounds." 

When  his  request  was  complied  with,  Charles  commenced  his 
examination  by  wiping  away  the  blood  from  the  man's  body. 
Four  of  the  ribs  had  been  completely  crushed  in  by  a  blow  of  the 
lioness's  paw,  and  the  flesh  was  torn  away  in  all  directions.  Ay- 
sha's  last  blow  was  an  effectiye  one  ;  it  was  the  crowning  act  of  her 
loye  for  a  master  that  had  been  so  kind  to  her.  Her  last  heart's 
blood  flowed  for  him. 

After  Charles  had  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  man's 
injuries  he  said,  *'  I  think  he  has  no  chance  whateyer.  The  ribs 
seem  to  be  shattered,  and  he  must  haye  other  seyere  internal  inju- 
ries. The  blow  barely  escaped  the  lungs,  and  is  almost  equal 
to  a  cannon-shot.  Oiye  me  more  light,  and  let  me  examine  his 
face." 

Two  candles  were  held  so  that  the  light  fell  full  in  the  face  of 
the  wounded  man.    His  countenance  was  contorted  with  pun,  his 
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closed  eyes  sunken  in,  and  his  lips  compressed.  He  breathed  con- 
Tolsiyelj,  and  apparently  had  not  many  moments  to  live. 

''This  is  a  strange  position  for  such  a  man  to  be  in/'  said 
Charles.  ''  He  has  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  is  fashionably 
dressed,  and  carries  a  watch  set  with  diamonds.  It  must  haye  been 
accident  that  brought  him  here.  He  seems  more  like  a  lover  keep- 
ing an  appointment  with  his  mistress  than  a  robber,  yet  what  would 
a  loTcr  want  with  such  a  murderous  knife  as  the  one  with  which 
the  lioness  was  killed  ?  I  can  not  understand  it.  What  a  dark 
face  he  has  I  like  an  Arab,  and  his  hair  is  black  as  a  raven's  wing. 
See  what  beautiful  kid  gloves  he  wears  on  his  shapely  hands  I  Let 
us  remove  them ;  it  will  give  him  a  little  relief 

The  gloves  were  taken  off,  revealing  small  white  hands  like 
those  of  a  woman.  On  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  was  a  valu- 
able signet  ring. 

*'  This  ring  may  tell  us  something,"  said  Charles ;  but  at  this 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  Nimble  ushered  in  Dr.  Ernest,  a  mid- 
dle-aged physician,  a  bright,  keen  man,  who  seemed  to  thoroughly 
understand  his  business. 

The  doctor  bowed  to  the  company  and  ezamin'ed  the  patient  on 
the  cot     ''  A  bad  case.     How  did  it  happen  ?  "  he  inquired. 

The  main  facts  were  briefly  explained  to  him. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  ''  There  is  no  hope  whatever  of 
his  living  more  than  a  few  hours.  What  an  unnatural  skin  !  he 
should  be  deadly  pale,  whereas  his  complexion  is  a  rich  brown.'' 

All  this  time  Bene  Trovato  had  stood  near  the  cot,  the  picture 
of  terror.  His  right  hand  was  pointing  to  the  wounded  man,  and 
his  lips  moved  as  if  he  would  speak  but  could  not.  At  last  the  doc- 
tor noticed  him.  ''  What  is  the  matter  with  the  boy  ?  "  he  in- 
quired ;  "  is  he  subject  to  fits  ?  " 

"  What  troubles  you  ? "  said  James,  kindly,  taking  the  boy's 
hand. 

James's  touch  seemed  to  restore  his  faculties.  He  stammered 
out,  ''  That  is  the  captain ;  I  know  him  I " 

''  What  captain  ?"  inquired  James. 

''  The  captain  of  the  schooner — Captain  Saigneur,  as  the  crew 
called  him.     He  has  his  hair  on  now ;  take  it  off  and  you  will  see." 

James  looked  closely  into  the  wounded  man's  face.  ''  Come 
here,  Charles,"  said  he ; ''  you  will  see  what  this  man  meant  by  his 
visit  This  is  Count  Conti,  who  tried  to  assassinate  us,  and  who 
ran  off  with  the  schooner  and  that  woman." 
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**  So  it  is/*  said  Charles,  after  closely  scrutinizing  the  man's 
face.  **  There  is  no  doubt  what  his  errand  was.  But  for  your  lion- 
ess we  might  both  haye  fallen  victims  to  his  bloody  knife.'' 

''This  man's  face  is  colored/'  said  the  doctor  ;  ''I  can  remore 
the  stain."  And  taking  from  his  pocket  a  leather  cafio,  he  selected 
two  small  bottles  and  mixed  their  contents  in  a  cup.  Then  he 
passed  a  sponge  saturated  with  the  compound  oyer  the  man's  faoe^ 
causing  the  brown  tint  to  disappear,  and  in  its  place  was  seen  the 
light  Anglo-Saxon  complexion  of  a  man  of  about  thirty  years,  with 
the  beauty  of  a  young  girl. 

**  Now  take  off  his  hair,"  said  Bene  Trovato. 

A  light  and  beautiful  wig,  which  fitted  with  the  utmost  nicety, 
was  now  removed,  revealing  soft  hair  of  a  golden  hue. 

''By  all  thafs  sacred  I"  exclaimed  Charles,  "this  is  no  other 
than  George  May — ^your  dearest  friend,  James,  and  my  bitter 
enemy,  though  for  what  reason  I  know  not." 

"  It  is  he,  sure  enough,"  replied  James.  "  I  see  it  alL  George 
May  and  Gonti  were  one  and  the  same  person,  yet  I  was  sudi  a  fool 
that  I  did  not  see  it." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Charles,  "  with  all  my  experience  as  a  detective. 
Yet  the  instinct  of  this  child  was  keener  than  all  our  boasted 
shrewdness.  What  does  it  mean  ?  I  once  suspected  him  of  being 
engaged  in  illicit  practices,  but  he  threw  me  completely  off  the 
track." 

"Thank  God  for  one  thing  ! "  exclaimed  James.  "I  am  free 
now  to  tell  you  all,  for  this  man's  death  will  absolve  me  from  my 
oath." 

"All  the  world  seems  to  have  been  leagued  agiunst  you,"  siud 
Charles;  "and  this,  your  supposed  dearest  friend,  has  been  plot- 
ting your  ruin  from  the  first.  Every  act  of  his  was  intended  to 
harm  you,  and,  while  you  were  giving  him  your  affection,  he  was 
working  your  destruction.  But  let  us  take  the  boy  and  question 
him."  Going  into  another  room  with  Bene  TrovcUo,  Charles  asked 
him  what  he  could  tell  them  about  the  injured  man. 

"That  is  Captain  Saigneur,"  replied  the  boy.  "He  made  the 
people  walk  the  plank.  He  shot  into  ships  and  sunk  them.  Ah ! 
he  was  so  cruel  I  He  sometimes  killed  his  own  men ;  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  and  only  called  him  Captain  Saigneur  when  alone 
by  themselves.  He  it  was  who  put  the  wire  under  my  tongue,  but 
he  did  it  while  I  was  asleep,  and  I  did  not  feel  it  much.  I  used  to 
see  him  change  his  dress,  and  put  on  his  different  wigs  and  paint 
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hiB  face ;  so  I  knew  him,  and  it  frightened  me  so  that  I  could 
not  speak.'' 

'^  It  seems,"  said  James, ''  that,  thinking  I  was  engaged  in  smng- 
gUng  only,  I  was  really  the  accomplice  of  a  pirate." 

They  questioned  the  boy  stiU  further.  He  had  eyidently  for- 
gotten noting,  and  described  all  he  knew  in  his  own  peculiar  style 
of  speech.  Qeorge  May  was  in  fact  the  captain  of  the  schooner 
when  she  went  to  sea  on  her  roving  expeditions.  She  would  meet 
a  yessel  in  Qardiner's  Bay,  or  off  Montauk  Point  or  Block  Island, 
and  yaluable  cargoes  would  be  transferred  to  her,  the  schooner  de- 
positing the  same  in  Jacob  Moses's  warehouse.  Sometimes  Captain 
Saigneur  would  rob  ships  on  his  own  account,  and  then  sink  them, 
murdering  their  passengers  and  crew.  The  captain  always  stayed 
in  the  cabin  until  the  yessel  was  out  at  sea.  The  boy  gave  a  dread- 
ful account  of  him — such  as  made  the  blood  of  his  listeners  run 
cold. 

*'I  understand  eyerything  now,"  said  James.  '*  Shortly  after 
I  became  acquainted  with  May  he  proposed  to  me  to  enter  into  the 
smuggling  business.  I  was  to  buy  a  large  and  a  small  schooner, 
the  former  to  go  to  sea  and  transfer  yaluable  cargoes  from  European 
or  China  ships,  the  other  to  serye  for  yarious  purposes  necessary  in 
smuggling.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  myself  for  entering 
into  such  a  scheme." 

*'I  shall  not  reproach  you,"  said  Charles ;  ^'  let  the  past  be  for- 
gotten. Now,  Bene,  tell  us  what  part  you  played  in  aU  this  busi- 
ness." 

'*  They  used  to  cut  out  a  window-pane  and  put  me  through,  so 
that  I  could  unlock  the  door  from  the  inside,"  replied  the  boy.  '^  I 
thought  it  great  fun  then,  but  I  know  better  now.  I  always  went 
up  the  riyer  with  the  crew  when  they  went  to  rob  houses.  Captain 
Saigneur  did  not  go  along ;  another  man  had  command  then — a 
Frenchman  called  Mate  Yoleur,  who  robbed  a  great  many  houses, 
and  often  went  at  night  to  Hawks'  Boost  to  get  orders  from  the 
captain.  It  was  after  robbing  a  house  in  the  country  that  I  was 
taken  and  led' to  that  happy  home." 

**  The  wretch  mutilated  you,"  said  Charles,  '^  so  that  you  could 
not  giye  eyidence  against  him  in  case  you  were  caught  ?  " 

''Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  boy. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  they  had  obtained  all  the  information 
they  wanted  from  Bene  Trovato,  from  which  it  appeared  that  James 
Ghile  had  neyer  taken  any  part  in  the  nefarious  transactions  of  May. 
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He  had  indeed  purchased  the  two  vessels  and  Jacob  Moses's  stoie- 
honse  at  May's  instigation,  but  solely  for  the  pnrpose  of  smuggling. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  several  times  gone  in  the  schooner  to 
Oardiner's  Bay  to  take  valuable  goods  from  other  vessels  whose  cap- 
tains were  engaged  in  the  smuggling  trade,  but  that  George  May 
never  went  with  him,  the  Frenchman,  Voleur,  acting  as  captain. 
''Sometimes/'  said  James,  ''I  would  go  down  to  Sandy  Hook  in 
the  schooner,  and  sup  on  board  in  the  cabin,  which  I  had  fitted  up 
sumptuously,  but  May  never  accompanied  me." 

''But  he  was  on  board  all  the  time,"  said  the  boy,  " disguised 
as  one  of  the  crew ;  and  when  you  left  the  vessel  he  would  take 
command,  and  it  was  he  who  made  the  people  on  board  the  ships 
walk  the  plank." 

"Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  said  Charles.  "  What  a  chap- 
ter this  man's  life  would  furnish  for  the  Newgate  Calendar  I  Let 
us  go  now  into  the  next  room  and  see  what  the  doctor  says." 

They  found  that  the  doctor  had  cut  away  all  the  clothing  from 
the  wounded  man,  and  was  applying  styptics  and  plasters  to  his 
body. 

"  It  is  only  temporary  relief,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  his  race  is  run. 
If  he  lives  twenty-four  hours  longer  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected. 
Mortification  will  set  in,  but  he  will  die  free  from  pain,  and  perhaps 


conscious." 


The  wounded  man  now  began  to  move  uneasily,  and  to  moan  as 
if  in  great  pain.  Anodynes  were  given  him  from  time  to  time,  and 
as  he  slept  he  talked  incoherently.  "  Hun  out  the  plank  and  let 
him  walk  !  There,  there,  see  that  old  man  how  he  struggles  I  He 
will  reach  the  ship  again  I  Shoot  him  1  don't  let  him  reach  me  1 " 
Then  he  would  cry  out,  "  Don't  let  me  see  them  drown  I  Hard 
up,  and  run  off  before  the  wind  I "  So  he  went  on  through  the 
night,  while  his  ravings  made  the  blood  of  the  watchers  curdle. 

Contrary  to  the  doctor's  prediction,  May  lived  three  days,  and 
on  the  third  became  quiet  and  conscious,  mortification  having  set 
in. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  he  exclaimed  when  he  came  to  himself ;  *'i« 
this  a  dream,  or  have  I  encountered  the  devil  ?  " 

"You  are  among  friends,"  said  the  doctor,  "  who  are  taking aQ 
possible  care  of  you ;  but  you  must  not  talk." 

"  Friends  I "  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  have  no  friends,  I  am  a  power 
unto  myself.    I  must  get  up,  for  I  have  much  to  do." 

"I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  you  will 
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not  be  able  to  get  up  for  a  long  time.  Yon  are  badly  wonnded, 
and  it  is  always  well  for  persons  so  situated  to  arrange  their  worldly 
affairs.  Yon,  no  doubt,  are  a  brave  man,  and  can  bear  to  hear  the 
trufcf 

'^  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ? ''  inquired  the  wounded  man.  '^  Well, 
better  so.  I  am  not  thirty  years  old,  and  that  is  young  to  die ;  but 
in  sin  I  am  at  least  a  century.'^ 

At  that  moment  the  brothers  quietly  entered  the  room.  The 
doctor  sat  by  the  side  of  the  cot,  holding  the  patient's  hand — ^the 
small,  white,  beautiful  hand  that  looked  as  if  it  had  done  nothing 
in  life  more  serious  than  signing  biUets-doux  to  fair  ladies. 

Ah  I "  exclaimed  the  invalid,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  brothers, 
you  both  live,  but  through  no  fault  of  mine.    But  for  that  deYiFs 
claws  you  would  both  have  been  in  Tartarus  ere  this.'' 

^'  What  have  we  done,"  asked  Charles,  '^  to  call  forth  such  ran- 
corous feeling  on  your  part  ?  " 

" You"  he  replied,  " I  hated  because  you  outstripped  me  in 
every  manly  accomplishment,  and  would  in  the  end  have  handed 
me  to  the  gallows  ;  your  brother  I  hated  because  he  stole  from  me 
the  heart  of  the  woman  I  loved." 

*'  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  resign  her  to  you,"  said  James ; ''  it  would 
have  saved  me  much  misery,  and  you  from  a  great  crime." 

'*  Crime  1 "  he  sneered  ;  "  what  cared  I  for  crime,  if  I  could 
obtain  what  I  coveted  P  " 

''Come,"  interposed  the  doctor,  ''this  must  not  go  on  ;  this  is 
hastening  your  death.    You  must  not  talk." 

"  I  will  talk  while  I  can,"  replied  May,  "  since  I  know  that  I 
have  but  a  short  time  to  live.  What  matters  it  whether  I  live  an 
hour,  more  or  less  ?  I  must  tell  these  two  men  what  they  should 
know.  One  of  them  I  would  exonerate.  As  for  Yere  Save — ^well,  I 
don't  care  about  him.  I  hate  him,  and  can  not  change  even  in  the 
face  of  death." 

By  this  time  May  had  become  exhausted,  and,  the  doctor  insist- 
ing on  giving  him  an  anodyne,  he  slept. 

"  What  revelations  this  man  could  make  I "  said  Charles  as  he 
left  the  room  with  his  brother ;  "  and  how  handsome  he  still  looks  I 
I  trust  he  will  live  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  learn  his  history. 
It  will  not  be  a  moral  tale,  but  will  no  doubt  elucidate  many  things 
that  at  present  appear  mysterious." 

"  What  hatred  he  shows  toward  us  I "  said  James  ;  "  yet  May  at 
one  time  professed  to  love  me  better  than  any  one  else  on  earth. 
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He  ma  eTen  willing  I  should  many  the  womaEn  he  loTed«  But  he 
ran  oA  with  her  at  last.  I  wonder  what  has  beoome  of  the  poor 
wretch.  Snoh  women  sink  into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation, 
and  never  rise  again  from  the  soil  and  filth  with  which  they  are 
begrimed.  No  donbt  he  threw  her  off  when  tired  of  her,  or  -pet- 
haps  took  her  away  to  be  reyenged  npon  her.  If  so,  I  pity  her 
fate,  and  would  willingly,  if  in  my  power,  rescue  her.'' 

^'Leaye  all  to  Proyidence/'  said  Gharlee.  "Eyerything  will 
come  right  in  the  end,  although  the  guilty  must  suffer  for  their 
crimes.  In  all  my  experience  among  hardened  criminals,  I  haye 
neyer  yet  seen  such  a  one  as  George  May.  His  eye  neyer  quafled 
when  he  looked  in  our  faces,  and  eyen  in  his  last  moments  I  beUeye 
it  would  giye  him  pleasure  could  ho  put  us  to  death. 

'^  Who  can  oyer  forget  the  reputation  for  yirtue  that  May  ]X)&- 
sessed,  and  how  eyery  one  loved  him  ?  Who  would  have  thought 
to  find  in  him  a  pirate  and  robber  ?  Why,  most  of  those  who  knew 
him  would  laugh  at  the  idea ;  yet  what  muscles  of  steel  he  had  un- 
der that  delicate  appearance,  what  coolness  at  all  times,  and  what 
skill  in  manly  sports  I  Do  you  remember  how  he  wounded  that 
noble  fellow  Conrad  ?  I  believe  now  that  it  was  pre-arranged.''  So 
they  talked  until  late  at  night,  comparing  one  thing  with  another, 
until  many  events,  that  seemed  obscure  before  unfolded  themsetves 
during  the  conversation. 

It  was  nearly  daylight  before  they  retired,  and  they  slept  until 
late. 

A  short  time  after  the  brothers  had  finished  break&st  next 
morning  they  were  informed  by  the  doctor  that  the  wounded  man 
desired  to  see  them.  They  found  him  lying  quietly,  his  laige  blue 
eyes  wide  open,  and  gazing  around  witii  a  most  innocent  expres- 
sion. Who,  to  look  at  him  lying  there,  would  suspeot  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  most  horriUe  crimes  ? 

**  Well,"  said  he,  looking  calmly  at  the  brothers,  ''you  will  soon 
see  the  last  of  me.  But  you  shall  not  have  the  satisbetion  of  see- 
ing me  quail  at  the  approach  of  death.  I  was  never  a  coward  ;  you 
both  will  admit  that ;  and  now  I  will  show  you  how  to  die.  Before 
I  go  I  wish  to  leave  a  statement  of  my  doings,  tiiat  the  world  of 
New  Yoric  may  know  their  pet  Adonis  was  a  bloody  prate,  a  house- 
breaker, a  cruel  murderer.  I  am  proud  of  it  all,  and  I  do  not  want 
anything  concealed.  How  the  sweet  girls  who  have  hung  enrap- 
tured on  my  smiles  will  pale  when  they  know  that  their  names  have 
been  linked  with  that  of  a  pirate  t    Qet  me  a  clever  clerk  to  take 
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down  all  I  Bay,  and  then  I  will  certify  to  it  in  the  presence  of  you 

^<I  will  undertake  that  duty, '^  said  the  physician.  '^I  am  a 
rapid  penman." 

'^Then  begin  your  work,  for  I  feel  comporatiyely  starong,  and 
would  make  my  statement  while  in  the  humor.  It  will  be  short, 
but  to  the  point." 

Provided  with  materials  for  writing,  the  doctor  sat  down  to  his 
task,  and  Qeorge  May  proceeded  with  the  narratiye  of  his  life. 

''  I  was  bom  near  Chelmsford,  County  of  Essex,  in  England, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  You  are  surprised  at  my  years,  as  I  look 
80  young.  !niough  youDg  in  years  I  am  old  in  crime,  and  wish  I 
could  haye  liyed  to  carry  out  my  ideas.  Man  liyes  for  reputation  $ 
some  try  to  get  it  through  great  mercantile  transactions^  others 
wish  to  shine  in  the  forum,  others  seek  the  bubble  at  the  cannon's 
mouth.  I  chose  the  path  of  a  villain  as  the  easiest  method  of  dis- 
tinction.   HLj  true  name  is  George  Carrolton." 

Charles  Oale  started,  and  listened  with  increased  interest. 

**  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  days  of  my  youth.  When  twelve 
years  old  I  had  committed  almost  every  crime  in  the  calendar.  My 
father  died  of  a  broken  heart  on  account  of  my  misdeeds,  and  my 
mother  soon  followed  him,  leaving  me  and  a  little  sister  in  care  of 
an  uncle  who  was  made  executor  to  my  father's  estate,  which  was 
considerable. 

''  This  uncle  was  a  wretch,  who  persecuted  me  in  every  way, 
and  made  life  a  burden,  until  finally  he  placed  me  on  board  a  Brit- 
ish sbip-of-war,  where  I  finished  the  education  so  recklessly  begun 
at  home.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  was  an  adept  in  every  species 
of  iniquity,  and,  as  the  navy  ofEered  no  scope  for  my  ambition,  I 
ran  away  and  joined  a  gang  of  burglars  in  London. 

''I  was  the  most  successful  house-breaker  ever  known,  and, 
though  strongly  suspected  by  the  police,  was  never  captured.  I 
amiassed  considerable  wealth,  and,  London  becoming  at  last  too  hot  to 
hold  me,  I  determined  to  go  down  to  Chelmsford,  see  my  uncle,  and 
claim  my  patrimony.  On  arriving  at  that  place,  I  found  my  uncle 
had  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  cashier,  or  something  else, 
of  a  bank.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  known  of  this  before,  that  I 
might  have  broken  into  his  bank  and  left  my  card  upon  his  desk. 
He  was  a  great  scoundrel,  and  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  never  see 
anything  of  what  my  father  had  left  me. 

I  then  went  to  sea  for  a  while,  so  that  the  police  would  lose 
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sight  of  me^  and  finallj  came  to  America.  I  found  the  people  hos- 
pitable^ and^  flattering  myself  that  I  had  a  good  address,  I  devoted 
my  money  to  the  purchase  of  a  fashionable  wardrobe,  and  forged 
letters  of  introduction,  assuming  the  name  of  George  May. 

''  I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admittance  into  good  soci- 
ety, where  I  met  my  fate  in  the  person  of  the  beautiful  but  Tile 
Louise  Morton,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  James  Derille. 

**  Finding  the  latter  to  be  of  a  generous  and  confiding  disposi- 
tion, I  determined  to  make  him  the  stepping-stone  to  my  fortune. 
Both  of  you  brothers  know  of  all  the  events  connected  with  that 
intimacy,  but  there  are  some  things  I  must  mention  to  acquit 
James  of  blame.  I  induced  him  to  enter  into  the  smuggling  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  was  joined  by  some  of  the  most  important  people 
in  town.  I  connected  house-breaking,  street  robbery,  murder  on 
the  high  seas,  and  river-piracy  with  my  smuggling  venture,  but 
Deville  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

*^  I  once  induced  him,  on  the  plea  that  I  was  ill,  to  go  over  the 
city  and  paste  wafers  on  a  number  of  houses,  assuring  him  that  this 
was  the  signal  for  those  who  expected  smuggled  goods  from  ns  to 
come  to  Jacob  Moses's  store,  when  in  fact  the  signals  were  posted 
for  those  who  were  my  assistants  in  house-breaking,  and  who  were 
to  meet  me  at  Jacob  Moses's  restaurant,  where  all  our  employees 
met  at  certain  times  to  give  me  information  and  receive  pay  for 
their  services. 

''  I  was  the  solelv  authorized  one  to  enlist  the  crews  of  the 
smuggling  vessels,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  employed  a  choice  set, 
who  were  not  only  my  confederates  at  sea,  but  my  comrades  on 
shore,  and  yet  I  was  so  thoroughly  disguised  that  not  one  of  them 
ever  knew  me.  You  can  judge  for  yourselves  what  an  adept  I  was 
at  the  business. 

'^  My  strength  fails  me,  and  I  can  only  give  an  outline  of  my 
doings.  I  will  simply  teU  you  I  am  the  pirate  who  robbed  and 
sunk  the  vessels  that  have  been  missing  of  late,  making  all  on 
board  walk  the  plank. 

*^  I  am  the  one  who  instigated  all  the  robberies  up  the  Hudson 
Biver.  I  am  the  murderer  of  Edgar  Lane.  Having  overheard  a  con- 
versation between  him  and  his  wife,  Louise  Morton,  I  determined 
to  make  way  with  him.  She  had  told  me  there  was  one  obstacle  in 
her  path  to  her  marriage  with  me,  and  from  their  conversation  I 
found  that  Edgar  Lane  was  that  obstacle.  I  was  concealed  in  one 
of  the  grottoes  in  the  garden  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and 
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heard  all  their  oonyersation.    After  the  murder  I  flew  to  join  the 
party  at  the  honsey  and  was  never  suspected. '' 

**  Except  by  me»"  said  Charles  Otale  ;  **  I  suspected  you." 

''I  thought  bo"  replied  May,  ''and  for  those  reasons  deter- 
mined to  ruin  you  if  I  could.  I  felt  your  hawk's-eye  .always  upon 
me.  I  was  also  the  murderer  of  Captain  Conrad,"  he  continued ; 
^'he  cheated  me  of  my  loye,  and  I  determined  to  remove  him  from 
my  path.  I  wounded  him  at  the  tournament  with  a  poisoned  foil 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  I  became  his  constant  attendant  during 
his  illness,  and  mixed  slow  poison  in.  his  drinks.  Yet  it  was  all  in 
vain ;  that  woman  turned  from  me  after  all  my  efforts  to  win  her. 

''When  she  offered  herself  to  James  Deville  I  left  Hawks' 
Boosty  determined  to  be  revenged  on  her  before  I  died,  and  I  was 
revenged.  To  revenge  myself  on  Yere  Saye,  I  stole  from  Holmes's 
farm  Flossy  Carrolton,  the  girl  he  loved.  That  was  indeed  a  tri- 
umph I" 

Charles  Oale  jumped  from  his  chair  and  approached  the  dying 
man.  "  My  God  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  did  you  do  that  ?  You  are 
indeed  a  wretch,  and  I  never  suspected  you ;  I  thought  it  was 
Brice,  or  Carrolton,  as  he  was  called.  Where  is  she  ?  TeU  me,  or 
God  only  knows  what  I  may  be  tempted  to  do." 

"Have  I  made  the  galled  jade  wince  ?  "  exclaimed  May.  "I 
thought  I  would  wound  you  in  the  tenderest  part,  and  I  glory  in 
it.  I  had  a  right  to  remove  my  sister  from  the  toils  of  an  adven- 
turer, who  passed  himself  off  as  a  gentleman  of  family,  while  in 
jEact  he  was  an  escaped  convict  from  the  galleys  of  Toulon." 

"  Weak  as  you  are,"  said  Charles,  "  I  tell  you  you  lie  I  You  are 
indeed  a  demon.  My  God  I  to  think  that  you  should  claim  that 
sweet  girl  as  your  sister.  There  is  some  mistake  in  all  this.  As 
you  hope  for  mercy  hereafter,  tell  the  truth." 

"  Hereafter  I "  sneered  May  ;  "  my  heaven  was  on  earth.  I 
believe  in  no  soul,  or  in  future  joys  or  punishments.  I  believe  in 
the  electric  spark  that  animates  the  human  frame,  and  when  you 
break  the  circuit,  as  they  call  it,  life  goes  out  in  a  man  as  in  a  cat  or 
dog." 

"  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul  I "  said  Charles ;  "  may  he  have 
pity  on  you  in  consideration  of  the  ignorance  in  which  you  have 
been  brought  up^^  and  pardon  your  sins.  But  tell  me,  is  Flossy  in- 
deed your  sister  ?  " 

" Brice,"  continued  the  dying  man,  "is  the  uncle  of  whom  I 
spoke,  who  treated  me  so  badly  in  my  youth.    He  separated  me 
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from  my  sister  when  she  was  but  two  years  old,  and^  after  commit- 
ting seyeral  criminal  offenses  in  England,  he  emigrated  to  Ammca 
with  Flossy,  whom  he  called  his  daughter.  The  moment  I  saw  him 
at  Hawks'  Boost  I  recogni2sed  him,  although  I  had  entirely  out- 
grown his  recollection.  I  saw  in  Flossy  a  cousin^  supposing  her  to  be 
Brice's  child,  although  I  thought  she  might  be  the  little  sister  I  had 
parted  from  so  many  years  ago.  I  had  not  sufficient  sentiment  to 
wish  to  be  hampered  with  a  sister,  but  I  bided  my  time  to  be  even 
with  Brice,  and  was  glad  when  you  arrested  him.  I  heard  that 
story  from  Mrs.  Eton.  I  kept  him  in  view,  and,  when  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  Europe,  I  wrote  to  the  police  authorities 
in  England.  I  went  on  board  the  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  pas- 
sage, and  discoyered  myself  to  Brice.  I  found  out  that  Flossy  was 
indeed  my  sister,  and,  after  calling  Brice  eyery  opprobrious  name  I 
could  think  of,  with  my  pistol  to  his  head,  I  slapped  his  face  and 
left  him.  I  then  found  out  you  had  taken  Flossy,  and,  supposing 
you  intended  soon  to  marry  her,  I  determined  to  steal  her  away.  I 
finally  succeeded  in  carrying  her  off,  under  circumstances  which 
you  know.  When  I  got  Flossy  on  board  the  sloop  I  proclaimed 
myself  her  brother,  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  my  conduct  that  you, 
Vere  Saye,  were  a  low  adventurer,  an  escaped  convict,  and  a  mur- 
derer, who  would  lead  her  to  destruction.'' 

Wretch  I "  exclaimed  Charles,  with  flashing  eyes. 
To  see  the  imperturbable  Vere  Saye  show  such  excitement^'' 
said  May,  ''is  sufficient  satisfaction  for  ma  I  have  stricken  you 
to  the  heart.  It  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  know  that  my  sister  be- 
lieved every  word  I  said  to  her,  and  now  despises  you  more  than 
she  ever  loved  you.  I  lost  no  time  in  placing  her  beyond  your 
reach,  under  protection  of  those  who  would  never  give  you  a  chance 
of  seeing  her  again.  I  see  by  your  face  that  I  have  had  my  re- 
venge." 

Charles  Ckde  turned  away  and  walked  to  the  window.  It  was 
useless  to  show  his  anger  to  a  dying  man,  and  it  was  some  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  Flossy  was  safe. 

May,  after  resting  a  while  to  recover  his  breath,  oontinued  the 
narrative  of  his  career. 

''After  placing  my  sister  under  proper  protection,  I  started  for 
Europe,  determined  to  ruin  James  DeviUe.  I  found  him  with  his 
wife  at  Monaco,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Baron  von  Beusi  I 
took  the  name  of  Count  Conti,  an  Italian  nobleman  whom  I  had 
met  in  Naples,  who  was  an  invalid,  never  stirred  from  home,  and 
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was  known  to  but  few.  Under  this  name  I  passed  at  Monaco,  and, 
when  I  recognized  in  the  tawny  beard  which  you  now  wear,  James 
DeyiUe,  the  Baron  yon  Benst,  I  determined  on  your  destruction.  I 
did  all  in  my  power  to  develop  the  iniquity  of  your  wife's  charac- 
ter.   She  was  indeed  an  apter  scholar  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

'*  You,  DeviUe,  know  all  the  rest.  How  I  tried  to  kill  you,  and 
thought  I  had  succeeded.  I  then  ran  off  with  your  wife  and 
schooner,  and  led  la  belle  Auirichienne,  as  she  was  called,  into  a 
path  of  crime  that  sickened  even  her.  I  had  my  full  revenge.  She 
never  dreamed  who  I  was  until  I  was  tired  of  her.  Then  I  turned 
her  adrift  among  the  crew.  Finally,  at  the  request  of  the  crew,  I 
put  her  on  board  a  ship  bound  to  New  York,  with  a  few  doubloons 
with  which  to  support  herself  for  a  short  time.  Ere  she  went  I 
told  her  who  I  was,  and  laughed  in  her  face  at  my  complete  re- 
venge.'' 

''Great  Heaven  I "  exclaimed  James,  ''could  Ood  permit  such 
a  wretch  as  you  to  live  ?    Where  is  the  poor  creature  now  ?  ^' 

"I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  care.  She  is  somewhere  in  the  slums 
of  New  York  probably.  Such  women  soon  find  the  lowest  level. 
But  I  must  close,  for  my  strength  fails  me.  I  met  you  two  in 
the  street  the  night  that  animal  struck  me,  and  recognized  you  at 
once,  though  I  thought  I  had  killed  one  and  wounded  the  other  in 
a  vital  pari  I  followed  you  to  this  house,  and,  when  you  vanished 
apparently  through  the  wall,  I  sought  an  entrance  but  could  find 
none.  The  wall  was  too  high  to  scale.  I  remembered  a  wooden 
horseblock  I  had  seen  in  the  next  street,  and  brought  it  around  to 
the  alley,  and,  with  the  help  of  this,  I  succeeded  in  getting  over. 
With  a  step-ladder  I  mounted  to  the  porch,  and,  just  as  I  planted 
my  feet  upon  the  floor,  a  huge  animal  sprang  upon  me.  I  thrust 
my  knife  into  the  brute,  and  received  a  blow  which  has  brought  me 
to  my  present  condition.  There,  you  know  all  of  my  history  that 
concerns  you.    I  can  talk  no  more." 

"Will  you  answer  me  one  question?"  said  Charles  Gale. 
"  Where  is  Flossy  ?  If  I  prove  to  you  that  I  was  never  a  convict, 
as  you^  have  stated,  and  that  I  am  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  able  to 
give  your  sister  every  comfort  and  luxury,  will  you  give  me  the 
information  ? '' 

May  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  for  he  was  evidently  much  fatigued 
by  his  exertions ;  but  there  was  a  look  of  triumph  in  his  eye  as  he 
replied,  "  No  I  If  I  have  one  satisfaction  greater  than  another,  it 
is  that  I  shall  die  with  the  consciousness  that  I  have  thwarted  you 
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at  the  last — ^the  cool,  imperturbable  Yere  &aye,  the  conyict,  the  low 
adventurer.  I  do  not  believe  your  tale  of  wealth  and  gentlemanly 
character ;  the  jackal  can  not  change  to  the  kid,  nor  the  hungry 
hawk  to  the  harmless  dove.  Go,  I  want  to  be  quiet,  and  do  not 
come  again  until  I  am  dead.  Then  you  may  gloat  over  my  remains 
to  your  heart's  contenf 

At  this  moment  Bene  Trovato  came  into  the  room  and  stood  by 
James  Gale,  caressing  the  latter's  hand. 

'^  Ah,  Canema  I"  exclaimed  May,  looking  kindly  at  him,  ''come 
here  and  take  my  hand.  It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  you,  and  you 
are  the  only  one  on  earth  whose  forgiveness  I  would  ask.'' 

Bene  Trovato  went  to  the  cot  and  placed  his  hand  in  that  of 
the  dying  man. 

'^  This  boy,"  said  he,  '^  I  stole  from  the  island  of  Cuba  when  he 
was  five  years  old.  I  was  then  in  the  schooner  on  a  piratical  raid, 
and  went  up  the  Biver  Canema,  a  beautiful  stream  near  Matanzas. 
I  heard  of  rich  planters  up  that  river,  and  started  with  two  boats 
and  twenty  men  to  rob  them.  I  intended  to  get  there  before  day- 
light, but  did  not  arrive  at  the  first  plantation  until  eight  in  the 
morning.  As  I  approached  I  saw  a  large  number  of  negroes  barri- 
cading the  house,  directed  by  a  white  man.  They  evidently  knew 
our  errand.  The  negroes  fired  on  us,  wounding  two  of  my  men. 
I  rushed  upon  them  and  drove  them  off,  killing  several  of  them. 

"Presently  they  returned  with  re-enforcements,  headed  by  the 
white  man.  He  was  knocked  down  by  one  of  my  men  with  the 
butt  of  a  musket,  when  a  beautiful  Creole  woman,  with  a  boy  cling- 
ing to  her  skirts,  rushed  from  the  house  and  threw  herself  upon  his 
body.  I  snatched  up  the  child  and  beat  a  retreat,  as  there  came  a 
hot  fusillade  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  house,  and  a  large 
number  of  negroes,  armed  with  machetes^  were  rushing  toward  us 
from  the  rear  of  the  out-buildings.  We  had  lost  three  men  killed 
and  five  wounded,  and  I  thought  it  time  to  get  back  to  the  boats. 
The  only  booty  we  captured  was  the  boy.  His  parents  live  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Canema.  See  him  restored  to  them.  Good-by, 
Canema ;  I  hope  you  forgive  me.'' 

"Yes,  Captain  Saigneur," said  Bene  Trovato,  "I  forgive  you, 
I  forgive  you." 

''  Ah,  you  talk  then  ?  "  said  May ; ''  it  is  weU.  I  suppose  this  is 
a  miracle  of  the  saints  I  You  can  tell  these  men  a  good  deal  of 
my  history  which  I  had  not  time  to  do.  Now  leave  me,  all  of  yon. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  disturbed  again." 
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"Come,  James,"  said  his  brother,  "we  can  do  no  good  by 
staying  here.  We  leaye  him  in  your  charge,  doctor,  and  iqay  God 
have  mercy  on  his  soul.** 

That  was  the  last  they  saw  of  George  May.  He  died  that  night, 
seemingly  without  pain,  passing  away  as  peacefully  as  if  his  whole 
life  had  been  consecrated  to  virtue.  His  last  words  were,  "  I  shall 
soon  know  if  I  have  a  soul." 

When  laid  in  his  cofBn  he  looked  like  a  beautiful  wax-figure. 
His  pale  face,  with  the  rich  flaxen  curls  that  clustered  around  his 
forehead,  looked  like  the  picture  of  one  who  had  gently  sunk  to 
sleep  and  would  waken,  when  summoned  by  the  heavenly  angels,  to 
enter  the  realms  of  bliss.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  outlaw  in 
those  peaceful-looking  remains.  He  was  beautiful  in  person  while 
living,  and  carried  his  beauty  with  him  to  the  grave,  down  to  the 
corruption  which  finally  overtakes  the  bodies  of  the  good  and  of 
the  bad,  where^  overshadowed  by  the  cypress,  all  human  forms  fare 
alike,  while  souls  go  fiitting  to  the  abodes  prepared  for  them. 

A  coroner's  inquest  had  to  be  held  over  the  body,  and  the  ver- 
dict, in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  was  death  by  the  blow  of  an 
infuriated  lion. 

The  brothers  had  the  remains  of  George  May  interred  in  a  quiet 
suburban  cemetery,  the  grave  being  marked  at  the  head  and  foot 
by  simple  stones,  on  one  of  which  was  the  name  and  age  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

That  was  the  last  of  the  handsome  and  fascinating  George  May, 
who,  with  mind  and  accomplishments  fitted  for  the  highest  sphere, 
perversely  preferred  the  career  of  an  outlaw. 


CHAPTEB  LXni. 

THB  COISTESX  07  THB  SACBED  CBOSS. 

The  brothers  had  been  four  days  at  James  Gale's  house  when 
one  morning  the  housekeeper  came  into  the  room  where  James  was 
sitting  and  handed  him  an  open  letter.  *^  It  is  from  Myra,"  she 
said,  ''  and  I  lost  no  time  in  bringing  it  to  you." 

He  seized  it  eagerly,  saying,  '^I  will  read  it  and  return  it  to  you 
presently." 
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When  the  housekeeper  left  the  room  he  deFoured  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  As  he  read,  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  a  great  sob  burst  from  his  heart.  '^  Ah  I ''  he  exclaimed, 
'^  I  am  like  Sisyphus.  I  roll  my  stone  day  by  day  up  the  steep 
accliyity,  and  just  as  I  am  about  to  reach  the  summit,  down  it  comes 
and  crushes  me.  Yet  why  should  I  demur  to  this  t  Myra  is  not 
for  me  ;  she  belongs  of  right  to  heayen,  for  only  of  such  can  angek 
be  made.  There  is  a  barrier  that  will  hseip  us  apart  for  eyer.  Eyen 
if  I  were  free  she  could  not  link  her  fate  to  mine ;  she  would  soil 
her  soul  by  contact  with  one  so  impure.  She  thinks  me  dead,  and 
would  dedicate  her  life  to  pray  for  my  eternal  happiness.  It  ia 
better  that.she  be  left  to  think  I  am  no  more.  Why  should  I  dis- 
turb her  mind  with  the  news  that  I  am  still  aliye,  when  it  will  do 
no  earthly  good  F  Perhaps  in  years  to  come,  when  I  can  stand  before 
the  world  as  an  upright,  honorable  man,  and  time  and  repentance 
has  washed  from  my  soul  the  sins  of  the  past,  I  may  let  her  know 
that  I  liye  and  that  her  prayers  have  not  been  in  yain.'' 

He  kissed  Myra's  letter  a  hundred  times  amid  sighs  and  tears. 
It  was  balm  to  his  soul,  eyen  though  the  news  it  contained  diseey* 
ered  him  for  eyer  from  all  he  held  most  dear  on  earth. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows : 

"Gommrr  of  thk  Sacked  Obosb. 

''  Mt  deabbst  Fbiend  autd  Mothbb  :  I  write  to  bid  you  an 
eternal  farewell  on  this  side  of  the  graye,  unless  you  will  come  and 
see  me  before  I  take  the  final  yows  to  become  a  Sister  of  the  Sacred 
Gross.  The  preliminary  steps  will  be  taken  in  two  days,  and  in  a 
week  after  I  shall  take  the  yows  to  giye  up  the  world  and  all  its 
pleasures. 

*^  What  is  the  world  to  me  now  P  When  I  heard  that  Mr.  Robert 
was  dead  my  soul  died  also.  All  connected  with  the  earth,  except 
in  the  way  of  charity,  is  a  blank  to  me.  I  shall  try  to  liye — tiiou^ 
life  is  burdensome — to  be  able  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  him  whom  I 
loyed  with  all  the  ardor  of  my  heart. 

'^  I  hope  my  prayers  will  help  to  lighten  the  load  he  will  haye 
to  bear  while  he  is  undergoing  purification,  and  I  look  forward  to 
sitting  by  his  side  in  paradise.  I  hope  such  thoughts  are  not  sin- 
ful, but  heayen  has  giyen  weak  hxuianity  a  heart  to  loye  and  piay 
for  those  in  adyersity,  and,  while  we  may  not  cling  to  the  fledi,  yet 
we  may  try  by  prayer  to  redeem  those  whose  misfortunes  haye 
swept  ^em  into  realms  of  woe.   . 

'^  Thank  you  for  all  your  great  kindness  to  me  since  my  early 
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youth.    I  should  not  be  happy  did  I  not  bid  you  a  last  farewell  ere 
I  am  for  ever  shut  out  from  the  world.    Your  affectionate 

After  reading  the  letter  oyer  and  oyer  again,  James  suddenly 
jumped  to  his  feet. 

''Why  should  I  not  go  and  see  her?"  he  exclaimed.  ''Is  it 
not  better  that  she  should  know  I  am  liying,  and  am  not  the  yile 
character  she  supposes  P  Will  she  not  be  happier  in  the  knowledge 
that  I  am  liying  and  can  repent  of  my  sins,  than  to  think  me  dead 
with  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  ?  We  are  parted  for  eyer, 
yet  it  will  cheer  me  through  life  to  know  thai  I  haye  once  more 
taken  her  hand  before  the  conyent-doors  finally  shut  her  out  from 
the  world.  Oh  I  how  she  will  rejoice  to  see  me  aliye,  and  how  it 
will  gladden  her  heart  to  know  that  I  repent  of  my  sins,  and  that 
I  haye  already  cleared  myself  of  the  charges  brought  against  me  in 
Paris !  Yes,  I  will  go  to  Myra  and  will  tell  her  all.  Perhaps  I 
may  once  more  take  her  in  my  arms  and  imprint  a  parting  kiss 
upon  her  innocent  lips.  Yjes,  I  will  go,  eyen  if  the  parting  from 
her  kills  me." 

With  this  determination  James  sought  his  brother.  Oharles 
was  in  the  adjoining  room,  smoking  his  cigar  and  thinking  oyer  the 
difficulties  he  had  encountered  in  finding  Flossy.  Although  his  ef- 
forts had  been  unceasing,  the  wretches  that  detained  h^  had  so  far 
baflied  them  and  those  of  his  best  detectiyes. 

"  Gould  George  May  haye  taken  Flossy  to  Europe  and  placed 
her  in  some  conyent  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  His  heart  ached  as  the 
idea  occurred  to  him. 

Oharles  Oale  had  of  late  years  been  so  entangled  with  criminals, 
and  had  seen  to  what  lengths  deprayity  would  carry  both  man  and 
woman,  that  he  felt  his  enemy  would  not  haye  hesitated  at  any- 
thing to  attain  his  object.  He  was  rather  pleased  when  his  brother 
came  in  to  interrupt  his  meditations. 

James  handed  his  brother  Myra's  letter,  saying,  "  Tell  me  what 
jou  think  of  it  ?    I  must  see  her  before  she  leayes  the  world  for 


eyer." 


Oharles  read  the  letter  and  replied,  "  Of  course,  go  and  see  her. 
I  will  accompany  you.  I  need  something  to  cheer  me  up.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  loyely  girl  who  so  cherishes  your  memory  that  she 
is  willing  to  deyote  her  life  to  prayers  for  your  soul.  Let  us  start 
at  once,  for  it  is  something  of  a  ride." 
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James  Oak  was  delighted  with  his  brother's  complianoe.  A 
carriage  was  called,  and,  taking  Bene  Trovato  with  them,  fhey 
started  for  the  convent.  After  a  three-hours'  ride  they  alighted  at 
the  main  convent-gate,  which  was  closed  and  apparently  locked. 
On  the  arch  of  the  main  entrance  was  inscribed  in  golden  letten  : 

''  Whosoever  enters  here  in  pure  faith  wiUfind  peace  and  rest 
on  earth  and  eternal  joy  hereafter  J* 

^' A  pleasing  motto/'  said  James  Oale.  ^^  I  wish  I  had  entered 
here  years  ago.    What  a  load  of  sin  I  would  have  escaped  ! " 

''Do  not  harp  on  that,"  replied  Charles,  cheerfully;  ''be 
thankful  nuttters  are  no  worse,  and  avoid  gloomy  thought" 

It  was  now  the  month  of  June,  and  the  convent-garden  was 
ablaze  with  roses  of  the  richest  hue. 

"  I  can  well  imagine,"  remarked  Charles,  "  what  a  healing  balm 
these  sacred  roses  distill  upon  the  air.  Their  balmy  fragrance  is 
diffused  through  every  cranny  of  that  convent,  and  charms  away 
sorrow  from  many  a  pining  heart.  It  preserves  even  the  inumed 
clay  from  decomposition,  and  when  the  flower  fades,  pines,  and 
dies,  unlike  the  human  race,  it  preserves  its  sweetness  to  the  last ; 
its  balmy  breath,  pure  as  in  early  youth,  diffuses  its  odors  until  it 
is  wrapped  in  death." 

Ab  they  walked  along,  talking  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
convent-grounds,  they  reached  the  front-door  of  the  building, 
where  two  huge  dogs  were  reclining  in  the  sun.  Both  animals  im- 
mediately rose  and  met  the  brothers  with  threatening  looks,  growl* 
ing  and  showing  their  teeth. 

"  This  is  rather  a  cold  welcome,  James,"  said  Charles.  "  I  am 
afraid  we  will  have  to  return  to  the  carriage  until  we  can  gain  ad- 
mittance in  a  more  peaceable  way.  You  and  I  could  easily  strangle 
those  brutes  if  they  attacked  us,  but  that  would  not  be  a  handsome 
way  to  obtain  admittance  to  a  peaceful  convent  I  should  think 
the  Sisters  would  keep  a  milder  class  of  dogs,  though  these  seem  to 
be  of  the  St.  Bernard  breed,  which  are  the  kindest  and  most  be- 
nevolent creatures — ^if  I  may  use  the  expression — on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  dogs  are  wise  animals,  and  can  often  look  into  the  mo- 
tives of  men.  Perhaps  they  descry  in  us  characteristics  which  we 
know  not  of  ourselves.  Children  and  dogs,  it  is  said,  are  the  best 
physiognomists  in  the  world.  Their  greeting  is  certainly  not  com- 
plimentary to  us." 

"  Let  us  speak  to  them,  and  order  them  away,"  said  James ; 
"  perhaps  they  will  leave.    Get  out,  you  brutes  1 "  he  exclaimed  ; 
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''l)^;one  to  your  densl ''  Bat  the  dogs  did  not  obey ;  on  the  oon- 
trary,  they  adyanced  toward  the  brothers  with  backs  raised  and 
hair  on  end,  and  foaming  at  their  mouths. 

''They  evidently  do  not  like  our  size  and  proportions/'  said 
Charles,  laughing ;  ''  they  perhaps  take  us  for  two  giants  come  to 
carry  off  the  holy  Sisters.  It  is  eyident  we  shall  not  accomplish  the 
object  of  our  yisit  unless  we  can  find  some  one  to  call  off  these 
brutes.  ** 

Just  then  Charles  remembered  seeing  a  gardener  at  work  among 
the  roses,  and  called  loudly  to  him.  The  old  man  left  his  work 
and  came  toward  the  brothers,  respectfully  taking  off  his  hat  as  he 
asked,  ''  What  will  your  honors  have  ?  '^ 

''We  would  like  to  be  rid  of  those  unmannerly  dogs,''  said 
Charles  ;  "  they  bar  our  way,  and  seem  to  be  hostile.  We  haye 
come  to  call  on  the  Lady  Superior^  and  also  to  yisit  an  inmate  of 
the  conyent'* 

"  Well,  I  neyer  I "  exclaimed  the  gardener,  who  for  the  first 
time  noticed  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  animals.  "  In  all  my  bom 
days  I  neyer  see  the  likes  of  this.  Those  dogs  are  the  gentlest 
creatures  in  the  world,  and  many  a  poor  wanderer  have  they  led  to 
this  asylum  on  a  cold  winter  night.  Begone,  Bruno  I  go  away  wid 
ye,  Jasper  1 "  he  cried  ;  "  ye'U  get  a  reprimand  from  the  lady  for  yer 
bad  manners.  Well,  I  neyer  in  all  my  life  I  It  beats  my  reckoning. 
Oo  home  to  your  kennel,  and  wait  there  till  I  report  ye."  The 
dogs,  in  obedience  to  the  order,  moyed  off  slowly  and  sulkily,  with 
their  tails  between  their  legs.  When  they  had  got  about  fifty  yards 
away  they  turned  around  and  gave  out  a  shaip  bark  as  of  defiance, 
and  moyed  on  again  to  the  stable-gate,  where  they  sat  on  their 
haunches  and  watched  the  visitors. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Charles  to  the  gardener,  "that  we  have 
made  such  a  bad  impression  on  your  watch-dogs.  As  we  are  the 
only  ones  that  seem  to  have  done  so,  it  looks  like  a  bad  omen." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir,"  answered  the  old  gardener ;  "don't  fash 
yer  brains  about  such  things  as  that.  Dogs  is  like  other  people, 
and  has  their  quips  and  quirks,  an'  ye  can't  account  for  their  do- 
ings. But  the  lady  will  be  mortified  when  she  hears  how  her  pets 
behaved,  for  she  is  awful  fond  of  them.  It  was  them  as  saved  her 
own  life  on  a  bitter  winter's  night,  and  led  her  to  our  gate.  Did 
yer  honors  mind  the  beautiful  motto  over  the  arch  ?  Well,  she 
came  in,  faith,  at  the  bidding  of  the  dogs,  and  has  remained  here 
ever  since,  resting  in  peace  and  doing  good  to  all  who  come  near 
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her.  It  was  these  arms  that  faroaght  her  in  from  the  gate  to  ihe 
oonrent  fire  when  she  was  frozen  stiff  as  a  log,  and  all  the  life  gone 
out  of  her  entirely.  But  yer  honors  are  tired  listening  to  an  old 
man,  whose  tongue  wags  itself  to  pieces  when  it  can  get  a  chance, 
so  I  will  e'en  ring  the  bell  and  gain  admittance  for  yer  honors." 

The  porter  at  onoe  opened  the  door  and  admitted  the  brothers 
and  Bene  TrawUOy  after  Charles  had  slipped  a  dollar  into  the  old 
gardener's  hand.  The  latter  went  off  with  a  profound  bow. 
'^  Ah  I "  he  said,  ^^  I  knows  a  gentleman  when  I  sees  one,  though  it 
seems  those  unmannerly  dogs  didn't." 

As  the  brothers  entered  the  hall  they  were  struck  by  the  jntK 
found  silence  that  reigned.  Their  steps  on  the  stone  floor  echoed 
in  the  vaulted  roof,  and  reverberated  along  the  somber  aisles  of  the 
building,  which  was  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The  faint 
sound  of  an  organ,  which  seemed  to  be  at  a  great  distance,  eame 
floating  upon  the  air,  and  its  sweet  melody  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  silence  of  the  hall  more  impressive,  for  the  solemn  music  seemed 
to  be  the  only  sign  of  life  in  the  building. 

Ko  shadowy  phantoms  of  the  past  flitted  in  imagination  through 
these  somber  apartments,  nor  did  they  bring  to  mind  visicms  of 
days  departed,  when  melancholy  beUs  rang  out  their  solemn  chimes. 
There  was  here  no  splendid  pageantry  to  delude  the  senses  as  in 
the  days  of  old,  when  convents  were  visited  by  stately  dames  at- 
tended by  gallant  knights  bearing  rich  offerings  to  the  chapeL 
There  was  nothing  grand  about  this  convent.  All  was  simple  and 
unpretending,  but  the  silence  that  reigned  around  subdued  the 
spirit,  and  if  the  visitor  had  a  sentiment  of  religion  in  his  soul,  he 
could  not  but  humble  himself  in  a  place  which  made  him  feel  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  power. 

So  felt  the  brothers  as  old  Leonard  softly  closed  the  door  behind 
them.  There  were  no  creaking  hinges  in  tl»t  establishment ;  every* 
thing  ran  easily,  and  rust  was  a  word  unknown  in  the  vocabolaiy. 
The  motto,  in  large  gold  letters,  facing  the  door,  read,  ^'  Order  is 
heaven's  first  law  I "  and  showed  the  spirit  that  ruled  the  abode  of 
holy  Sisters,  whose  charities  were  dispensed  to  all  who  stood  in 
need,  and  whose  virtues  wero  proclaimed  far  and  near. 

Old  Leonard  ushered  the  visitors  into  an  anteroom  on  the  right 
of  the  hall,  and  then  the  brothers  handed  their  cards  to  him — 
^  "Mr.  Charles  Gale "  and  " Mr.  James  Gale." 

''  Tell  the  Lady  Superior,"  said  Charles^  "  that  we  would  like 
to  see  her,  and  will  not  detain  her  long. " 
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'^Take  seats^  gentlemen/' Baid  the  porter;  ''you  will  not  be 
kept  waiting  long/'  He  went  out^  closing  the  door  noiselessly 
behind  him,  and  the  brothers  were  left  in  the  somber-looking 
room. 

It  was  a  good-sized  apartment,  with  two  smaller  communicating 
rooms  on  each  side  of  it ;  it  was  so  dark  that  they  could  scarcely  dis- 
cern the  pictures  on  the  drab-colored  wall.  The  window-shutters 
were  closed,  and  what  light  entered  the  room  came  through  the 
slats.  The  heayy  curtains  were  almost  closed.  The  carpet  was 
dark ;  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  piano,  sofa,  and  chairs  of  the 
same  solemn  hue.  Care  seemed  to  haye  been  taken  to  make  the 
room  as  plain  as  possible,  and  to  shut  out  all  idea  that  anything 
like  worldly  vanity  existed  in  the  Oonyent  of  the  Sacred  Gross. 
Three  or  four  oil-paintings,  representing  the  saints,  hung  upon  the 
walls,  but  the  light  was  too  dim  to  permit  the  visitors  to  see  if  they 
possessed  any  merit 

At  length  their  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  and 
Charles  commenced  to  examine  the  pictures.  James,  whose  heart 
was  fluttering  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  Myra,  stood  leaning  on 
the  mantel-piece  with  his  face  fixed  upon  the  door,  expecting  the 
adyent  of  the  Lady  Superior. 

Minutes  seemed  to  him  hours,  when  at  last  the  door  noiselessly 
oi>ened,  and  a  tall,  stately  female  figure,  dressed  in  black,  her  face 
coyered  with  a  long  white  yeil,  ent^^d  the  room.  She  stopped  for 
a  moment,  her  eyes  being  unaccustomed  to  the  dim  light,  and  see* 
ing  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  by  the  mantel-piece,  she  approached 
him. 

''  I  am  the  Lady  Superior,"  she  said,  addressing  James.  '^  Do 
you  wish  to  see  me,  or  is  there  any  one  in  the  conyent  that  you  de- 
sire to  see  ?  In  the  latter  case  I  shall  be  pleased  to  gratify  you,  if 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  the  contrary." 

When  the  yoice  that  uttered  these  sentences  struck  upon  the 
ear  of  James  it  thrilled  every  nerve  and  chord  in  his  body. 

*At  first  he  thought  himself  dreaming.  Had  this  spirit  come  in 
the  place  of  the  Lady  Superior  to  thwart  his  hopes  of  seeing  Myra  ? 
Was  it  the  spirit  of  that  woman  that  had  so  marred  his  life,  for  the 
voice  was  hers  ?  He  was  too  familiar  with  the  sound  ever  to  for- 
get it. 

He,  whose  heart  had  never  known  fear  before,  now  trembled  in 
every  limb,  while  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

The  Lady  Superior,  having  given  him  ample  time  to  answer,  and 
64 
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hearing  no  responBe,  approached  closer^  and  saii,  *^  I  fear,  sir,  jon 
did  not  comprehend  me.  I  am  the  Superior  of  this  conyen^  and 
await  your  wishes.  If  there  is  any  one  whom  yon  wish  to  see,  your 
wish  will  be  granted  if  i)ossible." 

James  Gale's  speech  came  to  him  at  last.  ''You  the  Lady  Su- 
perior ? ''  he  exclaimed,  with  husky  yoice.  ''Is  this  some  wild  de- 
lusion ?  *'  And  he  peered  in  her  face,  as  if  he  could  penetrate 
through  the  thick  veiL 

The  Lady  Superior  started  back  and  staggered  toward  the  door ; 
then,  stopping,  she  put  her  hands  over  her  yeiL  ''  Mother  of  mercy  I 
is  this  real,  and  is  the  dead  alive  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  **  Have  I  lost 
my  senses  ?    Heaven  help  me ! "  and  she  sank  upon  the  floor. 

Charles  Gale,  who  had  apparently  been  unobserved  by  the  Lady 
Superior,  rushed  to  her  as  she  fell,  drew  aside  the  veil  that  covered 
her  face,  and  revealed  the  countenance  of  Louise  Morton. 

Charles  had  recognised  her  voice  the  moment  he  heard  it  It 
was  one  he  could  never  forget,  and  he  divined  at  once  how  Louise 
came  there.  He  remembered  the  gardener's  story  of  her  having 
been  brought  to  the  convent  by  the  two  faithful  dogs  on  a  stormy 
winter's  night.  He  saw  it  all  as  if  by  intuition,  but  how  Louise 
could  have  become  the  head  of  a  religious  institution  was  more  than 
he  could  conjecture. 

When  the  Lady  Superior  found  herself  so  roughly  handled  she 
made  no  attempt  to  summon  assistance,  but,  raising  her  flashiag 
eyes  to  Charles,  whom  she  recognized  as  her  old  persecutor,  she  ex- 
claimed, **  Coward  1  you  are  as  you  always  were  1 " 

*'  Murderess,"  answered  Charles,  "  I  will  strip  you  of  your  dis- 
guise, and  hold  you  up  to  shame.  Every  inmate  of  this  sacred 
house  shall  know  who  it  is  that  rules  over  them  $md  desecrates  the 
name  of  religion.  Look  at  that  man,  my  brother,  whose  life  you 
have  wrecked,  though,  thanks  to  heaven,  you  have  not  his  life  to 
answer  for." 

**  Is  it  so  ? "  she  shrieked,  as  she  sprang  to  her  feek  '^  The 
hawk  is  here ;  he  has  chased  the  partridge  to  her  nest,  where  she 
thought  she  had  found  peace  and  rest.  But  the  partridge  will  yet 
find  rest  where  the  hawk  can  not  follow,  and  may  heaven's  ven« 
geance  overtake  him  I " 

She  carried  at  her  girdle  a  little  silver  bottle  supposed  to  contain 
smelling-salts.  Before  either  of  the  brothers  could  stop  her  she 
raised  it  to  her  lips  and  swallowed  its  contents.  Charles  sprang 
forward  and  wrenched  Hxe  bottle  from  her  hand,  but  it  was  too 
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late,  and  Louise  stood  bold  and  defiant  in  the  presence  of  her  ene- 
mies. 

'^  Now  do  yonr  worst  I "  she  cried.  ^'  In  two  minntes  I  shall  be 
beyond  your  reach.  May  Ood  forgiye  me!  I  would  have  been 
good  and  gained  my  way  to  heayen  in  time,  but  my  persecutor 
would  not  permit  me.  Let  him  answer  to  God  for  my  last  crime." 
With  these  words  she  fell  to  the  floor,  writhing  in  agony,  and  in  a 
few  moments  was  a  lifeless  corpse. 

The  old  look  of  courage  and  determination  was  fixed  on  her 
face,  and  her  once  beautiful  lips  retained  the  look  of  anger  which 
they  wore  in  other  days  when  anything  occurred  to  affront  her. 

''Judgment  has  come  at  last,''  said  Charles,  ''but  not  in  the 
way  I  expected.  Yet  it  seems  but  right  that  the  hand  that  was 
against  every  one  should  finally  be  raised  against  itself. 


*' '  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.' 

Here,  in  the  very  spot  where  she  sought  a  sanctuary,  where  she  had 
a  right  to  suppose  no  one  would  ever  think  of  searching  for  her, 
and  where  her  secret  was  apparently  impenetrable,  we  are  attracted 
by  an  unseen  power  in  order  to  unmask  her.  This  is  no  mere 
chance.  Had  she  gone  on  leading  her  deceitful  life  as  a  nun,  she 
would  have  in  the  end  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Tears  would 
hare  been  shed  at  her  death-bed,  and  she  would  have  received  all 
the  consolations  of  religion,  with  the  assurance  of  eternal  happiness 
in  another  and  a  better  world. 

"I  can  not  believe  that  this  woman,  who  was  so  steeped  in 
crime,  could  have  changed  her  disposition  so  suddenly ;  and  so  she 
was  doomed  to  expiate  her  sins  on  earth  by  her  own  hand — about 
the  hardest  punishment  any  poor  wretch  can  undergo.  Had  Louise 
been  truly  penitent,  and  sought  this  shelter  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
piating her  sins,  I  think  Heaven  would  have  permitted  her  to  con- 
tinue  here ;  bufc  there  is  an  earthly  punishment  sinners  have  to 
undergo  that  the  flesh  may  be  mortified  before  the  soul  can  leave 
its  earthly  prison.  It  is  well  it  happened  as  it  has.  Death  has  re- 
lieved the  world  of  a  wretch,  and  you,  my  dear  brother,  of  an  obsta- 
cle to  your  future  hi^piness.'' 

James  had  stood  quite  stupefied  at  the  scene  enacted  before  his 
eyes.  For  perhaps  the  flrst  time  in  his  life  he  had  lost  his  nerve- 
power.  He  could  not  forget  the  evils  that  had  followed  in  the  train 
of  his  marriage  with  the  woman  that  now  lay  dead  before  him.    He 
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almost  expected  to  see  her  rise  and  resume  her  old  character  of  la 
hMe  Autrichienne.  He  saw  again  the  glitter  of  the  assassin's  steel, 
directed  though  not  struck  by  her  hand.  His  head  was  in  a  whirl, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  throw  open  the  window  to  let  in  the  air. 

Then  he  came  again  to  the  body  of  Louise,  and,  after  regarding 
it  intently  for  a  moment,  said,  in  a  husky  yoice,  ^'  She  is  beautiful 
even  in  death.'' 

^'  Yes,''  replied  Charles,  '^  the  angel  that  rebelled  against  Goi 
was  far  more  beautiful  than  the  tongue  of  man  can  tell.  The  most 
beauteous  flower  sometimes  holds  the  yilest  canker-worm,  the  sweet- 
est honey  the  most  subtle  poison.  Do  not  look  on  her  if  the  sight 
so  moves  you.  She  wrecked  your  life ;  why  should  she  not  pay  the 
penalty  ?  I  can  feel  no  sorrow  for  one  who  had  so  much  wickedness 
in  her  composition,  for  she  could  not  hare  changed  her  heart  in  so 
short  a  time.  You  can  not  change  paste  to  a  diamond,  or  a  thistle 
to  a  lily." 

"Judge  not,"  said  James  Gale,  "until  we  hear  from  those  with 
whom  she  has  last  lired  how  she  performed  her  duties.  I  freely 
forgive  her  the  evil  she  has  done  me  if  it  turns  out  that  she  was 
penitent,  which  her  high  position  here  seems  to  prove." 

"  You  are  right ;  but  come,  let  us  raise  her  to  the  so&^  and 
then  call  for  assistance.  This  afEair  may  involve  us  in  some  trou- 
ble." 

They  carried  her  gently  to  the  couch,  arranging  her  veil  along 
her  body.  Then  Oharles  opened  the  door  and  stepped  into  the  hall, 
where  sat  the  old  porter  half  asleep.  The  hall  was  as  quiet  as  when 
the  brothers  had  entered  it.  Not  a  shadow  of  one  of  the  inmates 
flitted  about,  and  the  great  clock  was  ticking  away  in  tones  that, 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  sounds,  seemed  to  reverberate  through 
the  building. 

'*01d  man,"  said  Charles,  **goat  once  for  the  doctor.  Your 
mistress  is  very  ill,  and  must  have  immediate  aid.  Bun  quickly, 
and  I  will  reward  you  well  for  your  trouble." 

"Holy  mother  I"  exclaimed  Leonard,  "my  mistress  ill,  and 
those  dogs  howling  so  last  night  I  Twice  she  sent  for  me  to  comfort 
them,  but  I  could  not,  for  they  whined  all  night  But  Jet  me  see 
the  blessed  saint,  and  get  her  orders.  I  can  tell  the  doctor  what 
she  wants,  and  he  can  come  provided  with  what  is  necessary." 

"  No,  no ! "  said  Charles,  "  time  is  precious.  Bun  and  do  as  I 
bid  you." 

"  I  can't  run,  sir ;  I  am  past  that  time ;  but  I  will  do  your  bid- 
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ding  with  all  the  speed  I  can  make."  He  hurried  along  the  hall  as 
fast  as  his  old  limbs  would  allow  him,  mattering  aves  marUis  to 
himself,  and  wondering  what  would  become  of  the  oonyent  if  the 
Lady  Superior  should  die. 

Leonard  went  straight  to  the  conyent  infirmary,  where  he  knew 
the  doctor  was,  having  admitted  him  at  the  front  door  not  many 
minutes  previous.  The  doctor  could  not  exactly  comprehend  what 
was  the  matter  from  the  old  man's  excited  manner.  He  only  under- 
stood that  the  Lady  Superior  was  ill,  and  he  hastened  to  the  recep- 
tion-parlor, while  old  Leonard  went  about  moaning  and  telling 
every  one  that  the  Lady  Superior  was  dying. 

The  doctor  was  a  man  that  never  lost  his  head — a  long-limbed^ 
stalwart  fellow,  with  weather-beaten  face,  which  showed  that  he 
never  spared  himself.  He  had  a  cold,  gray  eye  that  looked  as  if  it 
could  see  into  the  remotest  recesses  of  a  sick  person's  body. 

When  he  stood  confronting  the  brothers  in  the  reception-room, 
the  doctor,  though  a  stalwart  man,  looked  like  a  pygmy  by  the  side 
of  these  two  men  of  Herculean  form.  **  I  was  not  aware,"  said  he,  in 
surprise, ''  that  any  one  was  here  except  the  Lady  Superior.  Whom 
have  I  the  honor  to  address,  and  how  did  this  happen  ?  " 

*^  I  am  Oharles  Gale,  banker,  of  New  York,  ^nd  this  is  my  brother 
James,"  was  Charles's  reply.  ''  We  called  to  see  the  Lady  Superior^ 
and,  while  talking  to  her,  she  staggered  and  fell  to  the  floor,  appar- 
ently lifeless.  We  lifted  her  to  the  sofa.  It  is  perhaps  a  case  of 
heart  disease,  and  we  fear  that  she  is  dead." 

'' Heaven  grant  that  no  such  misfortune  befall  this  convent  1" 
said  the  doctor. 

He  felt  the  pulse,  and  shook  his  head.  He  placed  his  ear  over 
the  heart,  then,  rising,  said  with  a  sigh,  ''Your  conclusion,  gentle- 
men, is  correct    She  is  dead." 

Then  the  doctor  lifted  the  eyelids  of  the  corpse  and  made  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  eyes,  and,  seeing  a  stain  on  the  fine  muslin 
scarf  around  the  neck,  he  examined  that  carefully.  Then  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  scissors,  he  cut  out  the  stained  portion  and 
preserved  it 

''  There  is  a  mystery  here,"  said  the  doctor  to  Oharles.  ''  I  find 
evidence  of  poisoning  by  aconite  or  strychnine.  Can  you  throw  any 
light  on  this  painful  matter  P  " 

''  Step  into  the  next  room  with  me,"  said  Oharles,  who  led  the 
way.  The  doctor  followed,  wondering  what  all  this  could  mean, 
and  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  tragedy. 
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At  this  moment  a  tloaen  niins  imahed  into  the  room,  headed  by 
Siflteni  A|;atha  and  Enna^  and  threw  themaelyes  on  their  knees  be- 
side the  corpse^  their  boeoma  oonmlaed  with  Bobs  as  they  looked 
npon  the  white  faoe  of  their  dead  Superior. 

The  beantitnl  ooimtenanoe  looked  as  if  csired  from  Parian 
marble,  and  the  only  thing  that  made  it  seem  nnlike  stone  were  the 
tresses  of  ooal-blaok  hair  that  had  strayed  from  its  fastenings  and 
fallen  partly  oyer  the  faoe,  and  the  longreyelashes  that  lay  npon  the 
pallid  oheeks. 

None  ci  the  Sisters  except  Agatha  and  Erma  had  eyer  seen 
that  face  before,  as  the  Lady  Superior  had  nnyeiled  to  no  one  since 
the.  day  she  was  acknowledged  an  inmate  of  the  conyenL  On  all 
oocasions  she  had  worn  her  long  white  yeil,  of  whidi  no  one  had 
oyer  penetrated  the  mystery.  She  was  as  much  a  wonder  as  was 
the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,  the  great  Mokanna,  who  had 

**  O'er  his  features  hong 
The  yeil,  the  silver  yeQ  which  he  had  flang 
In  meroy  there,  to  hide  from  mortal  sight 
His  dassllfig  brow  till  man  ooald  bear  its  light" 

All  the  nnns  and  scholars  had  longed  to  see  her  fi^se,  which  they 
were  told  was  transoendently  beantifuL  Now  at  last  their  long- 
ings were  gratified,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  eyery 
inmate  of  the  conyent.  The  face  was  not  what  they  expected.  In- 
stead of  the  lineaments  of  an  angel,  they  saw  marble-like  features, 
beautiful,  but  stem  eyen  in  death,  as  if  the  Lady  Supericv  had  died 
with  a  curse  upon  her  lips. 

Old  Leonard  had  lost  no  time  in  making  known  to  aH  the  con- 
yent the  condition  of  his  loyed  mistress.  The  school-room  was  at 
once  deserted,  and  the  young-lady  boarders,  some  twenty-fiye  in  num- 
ber, rushed  to  the  room  where  the  Lady  Superior  lay,  to  giye  what 
aid  they  could  or  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  These  young  people 
all  loyed  the  Lady  Superior  welL  She  had  been  their  patient  in- 
structor while  she  was  a  teacher,  and  their  kind  adyiser  eyer  dncew 
She  had  attended  them  in  sickness,  and  in  all  things  showed  them 
the  most  loying  kindness.  ^  How  could  they  help  loye  one  who  was 
so  necessary  to  their  oomf (Mrt  and  happiness  ?  And  now  tiiey  all 
congregated  to  increase  the  throng  of  mewmers,  and  add  their  tears 
and  sobs  to  those  of  the  nuns. 

James  Gkde  and  Bene  Tr^vaio  were  pushed  into  a  distant  conier 
of  the  room,  owing  to  the  great  concourse  of  mourners,  all  of  whom 
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irere  on  their  knees  sobbing  and  praying  for  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  Lady  Superior's  soul,  though  not  one  of  them  doubted  but 
that  it  had  gone  straight  to  heayen. 

The  mourning  women  seemed  dazed  as  they  looked  upon  that 
stem,  cold  face,  which  they  had  never  beheld  except  in  their 
dreams.  The  question  every  one  asked,  amid  the  aves  and  pater" 
nosters  that  came  in  murmuring  tones  from  their  lips,  was.  Who 
would  fill  the  place  of  this  saintly  woman  p 

In  the  mean  time  the  doctor  and  Charles  Gale  were  closeted  in 
the  adjoining  room. 

*' What  do  you  know  of  this  tragedy,  sir  ?''  inquired  the  doctor. 

''Do  you  recognize  this  silver  bottle,  which  the  Lady  Superior 
wore  at  her  girdle  P  "  asked  Charles,  producing  the  little  flask. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  the  doctor;  "she  wore  it  constantly. 
How  came  you  by  it  P  '* 

"I  snatched  it  from  her  hand,  but  was  not  quick  enough  to 
prevent  her  drinking  the  contents.  There  are  a  few  drops  left  of 
what  is  a  deadly  poison,  to  judge  from  the  effect  it  had  on  her." 

"  Merciful  Heaven  ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "  what  a  revelation  I 
But  why  should  she  take  poison  P  What  did  you  do  to  drive  her 
to  this  extremity  ?  " 

"When  a  woman,"  said  Charles,  "constantly  carries  about  her 
person  a  bottle  of  poison,  it  must  either  be  for  the  purpose  of  injur- 
ing some  one,  or  putting  an  end  to  her  own  existence  when  the 
time  arrives.  With  this  lady  that  time  had  arrived.  She  was  a 
great  criminal,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  had  sought  this  convent 
as  the  most  effectual  place  of  concealment." 

The  doctor  fairly  gasped  for  breath.  His  cold  gray  eyes  started 
from  their  sockets  as  he  approached  Charles  Gale  with  a  threaten- 
ing look. 

"  Your  proofs,  sir  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  your  proofs  I  Such  a  wild 
story  will  not  pass  current  here,  where  the  Lady  Superior  was  al- 
most worshiped." 

Charles  kept  perfectly  cool,  simply  saying,  "But  why  did  she 
carry  poison  P  and  why  did  she  swallow  it  ?  " 

"True,"  said  the  physician,  "that  is  inexplicable.  But  how 
do  I  know  she  was  not  driven  to  it  by  threats  ?  How  do  I  know 
that  she  was  not  actuated  by  fear  that  her  pure  life  would  be  tainted 
by  accusations  she  could  not  refute,  and  that  she  flew  to  death  to 
secure  release  from  the  persecutions  of  her  enemies,  hoping  in  that 
way  to  disarm  their  hatred,  and  trusting  that  in  pity  they  would 
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let  her  pure  name  bo  untarnished  in  death  ?  There  is  a  reproachful 
look  upon  her  counienance.  It  calls  for  retribution,  or  I  am  mis- 
taken in  the  expression  of  dead  people's  faces." 

''Yet  why,  I  ask/'  repeated  Charles,  ''did  she  carry  a  botOe 
of  poison  if  she  did  not  fear  detection  for  some  crime  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  what  means  may  have  been  used  to  force  that 
poison  down  her  throat  ?  " 

"I  understand  your  insinuations,  sir,"  said  Charles;  "and  for 
a  man  who  has  had  your  experience  it  is  not  a  rational  view  of  the 
case.  Now  listen  to  me,  and  I  will  try  to  conyince  you,  although 
against  your  will.  I  knew  that  woman  welL  Although  young  in 
years,  she  was  old  in  iniquity.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  secretly 
married  her  father's  secretary,  while  encouraging  the  attention  of 
two  other  suitors,  and  engaged  herself  to  a  third  person,  whose 
death  she  encompassed  because  he  threw  her  off  after  learning  of 
her  marriage.  She  is  believed  to  have  connired  at  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  because  he  stood  in  the  way  of  her  marriage  with 
another.  Then  she  married  my  brother,  to  hide  the  odium  thai 
clung  to  her  for  the  part  she  took  in  her  last  loyer's  death.  She 
went  abroad  with  my  brother  and  wrecked  his  life  and  fortune. 
She  picked  up  scores  of  loyers.  The  world  bowed  down  to  her 
charms,  but  she  picked  out  the  worst  man  she  knew  and  instigated 
him  to  attempt  the  murder  of  my  brother.  She  then  fled  with  her 
paramour  in  my  brother's  yacht,  and  commenced  a  career  of  piracy 
on  the  high  seas.  This  pirate,  house-breaker,  and  murderer  got 
tired  of  her,  as  well  he  might,  and  finally  sent  her  adrift  upon  the 
world,  not  caring  what  became  of  her.  She  had  no  home,  but  wan- 
dered here  one  stormy  winter's  night.     You  know  the  rest 

"This  is  a  mere  outline  of  her  life.  The  man  who  seduced  her 
from  my  brother  died  a  week  ago  in  my  presence,  and  in  his  dying 
confession,  which  was  committed  to  writing,  he  confirms  much  that 
I  tell  you  now.  You  can  read  that  confession  if  you  still  haye 
doubts.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  woman,  living  in  constant 
fear  of  detection,  should  carry  about  her,  at  all  times,  the  means  of 
self-destruction  P 

"  We  came  here,"  continued  Charles,  "  on  a  different  errand, 
with  no  expectation  of  finding  this  woman  at  the  head  of  a  relig- 
ious house.  When  she  entered  the  room  and  met  her  husband, 
whom  she  thought  had  been  murdered,  and  seeing  me,  whom  she 
thought  wounded  unto  death  by  her  paramour,  she  was  so  horror- 
stricken  that  she  revealed  herself  in  her  agony.    The  time  of  deteo- 
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tioDy  for  which  she  had  proyided  herself,  had  arrived,  and  she  took 
the  poison  to  shun  the  disgrace  of  exposure.  For,  of  course,  we 
could  not  permit  so  wicked  a  wretch  to  continue  in  a  position  that 
should  be  filled  only  by  the  noblest  and  best.  Now,  sir,  you  can 
easily  find  out  all  about  me.  I  am  Charles  Gale,  of  the  firm  of 
Morton  &  Gale,  bankers  in  New  York.  Do  you  think  a  man  in 
my  position  would  invent  a  tale  such  as  I  have  told  you  ?  I  can 
give  you  all  the  proof  you  require.*' 

The  doctor  was  astounded.  The  color  had  left  his  cheeks,  his 
face  was  buried  in  his  hands,  and  the  tears  actually  trickled  through 
his  fingers. 

At  length  he  raised  his  head  and  said,  in  a  sad  tone,  ''I  believe 
your  story.  There  are  circumstances  that  come  back  to  my  mem- 
ory and  convince  me  that  what  you  have  said  is  true.  But  I  hope 
you  will  not  make  these  things  public,  and  change  the  love  that  all 
in  the  convent  felt  for  the  fjadj  Superior  into  horror  and  disgust. 
She  was  a  great  criminal;  bub  if  ever  I  saw  a  repentant  sinner  bend- 
ing all  her  energies  to  reach  the  gates  of  heaven,  it  was  she.  All 
the  good  she  has  done  here  will  never  be  known.  Her  life  was 
passed  in  devotion,  and  in  helping  the  unfortunate.  She  would 
have  died  within  the  year,  for  she  was  far  gone  in  consumption, 
brought  on,  no  doubt,  by  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  wretch  with 
whom  she  eloped.  The  exposure  she  endured  before  being  brought 
into  the  convent  extinguished  the  last  chance  of  her  recovery. 
She  knew  that  her  time  was  short,  and  always  spoke  of  her  ap- 
proaching end  with  resignation,  and  as  if  she  felt  she  had  been  re- 
deemed. She  punished  herself  vigorously,  wearing  hair-cloth  next 
her  skin,  and  abstaining  from  food,  except  what  was  barely  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life  and  permit  the  performance  of  duty.  I  have 
attended  her  constantly,  and,  although  I  know  she  has  suffered 
every  torture  from  her  complication  of  diseases,  I  never  heard  her 
murmur.  She  is  looked  upon  and  venerated  as  a  saint,  and  her 
example  will  be  felt  as  long  as  any  of  her  subordinates  live.  Would 
you  soil  her  memory  ?    I  beg  you  in  mercy  not  to  do  so.'' 

"  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  man  to  be  merciful,"  was  the  reply, 
''  and  I  shall  do  nothing  to  contradict  the  impression  that  the  Lady 
Superior  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  after  a  life  of  usefulness. 
As  far  as  I  am  concef ned,  the  friends  of  the  departed  may  erect  a 
monument  to  her  memory  covered  with  inscriptions  of  her  virtues. 
Besides,  she  was  my  first  cousin,  and  it  is  not  likely  I  would  soil  my 
own  name  if  I  could  help  it.    I  told  you  her  history  because  of 
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your  doubts,  and  becatuie  jou  are  a  pkyaioian,  to  whom  a  secret 
should  be  as  sacred  as  if  disclosed  to  a  Father  Confessor." 

**  Thank  yon,  thank  yon/'  said  the  doctor ;  ^*  now  let  us  go  into 
the  adjoining  room.  Our  long  absence  may  be  commented  npon. 
We  understand  each  other,  I  belieye." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  between  Charles  Oale  and 
the  doctor  the  inmates  of  the  convent  continued  to  aBsemble  in  the 
room  where  the  corpse  was  lying.  Among  others  the  Father  Con- 
fessor of  the  convent  had  arrived,  and  was  standing  over  the  body, 
his  hands  lifted  in  prayer.  The  nuns  were  still  sobbing  and  telling 
their  beads,  and  the  boarders,  huddled  together  in  groups,  expressed 
their  grief  in  copious  tears. 

After  the  Father  Confessor  had  finished  his  prayer  he  turned  to 
the  assembled  throng.  ^'  Children,"  he  said,  '*  this  is  a  dispensa- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  at  which  we  mast  not  repine,  but  show 
our  faith  by  proper  resignation.  This  good  woman  has  gained  her 
reward,  and  has  gone  to  a  happier  home.  The  loss  is  ours.  She 
died  without  receiving  the  last  rites  of  the  church,  but  that  will  be 
overlooked  in  consideration  of  her  great  piety.  We  will  meet  in 
the  chapel  in  an  hour  fiK>m  this  time,  when  mass  will  be  said  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul.  Go  now,  children,  and  let  the  lay  Sisten 
take  charge  of  the  remains  and  prepare  them  for  their  last  resting- 
phice." 

Thir  was  considered  an  order,  and  all  in  tiie  room,  ezc^t  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  remain,  began  to  move  slowly  away. 

Two  young  girls,  with  their  arms  around  each  other^s  waists,  were 
standing  looking  at  the  corpse  vrtiile  the  room  was  being  gradually 
emptied,  when  Bene  TrovatOf  rushing  from  James  Oale,  knelt  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  young  women  and  kissed  her  huid.  The 
young  person  looked  around  to  see  who  had  been  guilty  of  such 
levity,  and  started  in  surprise  as  she  saw  the  boy's  upturned  face. 
She  recognized  him  immediately,  and,  lifting  him  from  the  floor, 
clasped  him  in  her  arms.  ''How did  you  come  here  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  the  look  of  horror  which  had  dwelt  on  h&t  beaittifol 
face  while  looking  at  the  corpse  was  succeeded  by  one  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  intermingled. 

''  Look,  Mjrra,"  she  said,  in  her  impulsive  way,  ''here  is  Bene 
Trovaio^  the  dear  child  of  whom  I  have  often  told  you,  and  whose 
misfortunes  so  touched  our  hearts  at  Hawks'  Boost  Is  he  not 
beautiful  ?  But,  poor  child,  he  is  dumb  and  can  not  speak,  yet  he 
is  a  most  intelligent  boy,  and  the  dearest  little  fellow  in  the  world. 
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0  Bene !  would  that  yon  had  the  power  of  speech,  to  tell  me  of 
those  I  love/' 

BerM  Travafo^s  eyes  twinkled  with  mischief,  and,  kissing  the 
yonng  lady's  hand,  he  said,  '*  Try  me  and  see  if  I  can  not  speak. 

1  am  cured,  and  can  tell  yon  lots  of  things." 

She  started  in  astonishment.  ''  Yon  little  darling  I  This  is  a 
miracle.    How  did  it  happen  ?    Tell  me  at  once.'' 

''  I  was  cured  at  the  institution  where  Mr.  Vere  Saye  placed 
me." 

''And  how  came  you  here  f  "  she  asked. 

"  Mr.  Vere  Saye  brought  me  here,"  repUed  Bene  Uravato,  de- 
murely. 

''Vere  I"  she  exclaimed,  forgetting  for  the  instant  where  she 
was,  and  startling  the  four  lay  Sisters  who  had  taken  charge  of  the 
dead  body.  They  looked  at  her  reproachfully,  but  she  heeded  them 
not ;  she  conld  think  of  nothing  bat  the  man  whom  she  loyed  best 
in  the  world. 

''Vere  1"  she  said  again ;  '^  my  own  Charles  here  I  Oh,  take  me 
to  him,  Bene/** 

He  is  in  yonder  room  with  the  doctor,"  said  the  boy. 
I  can't  help  whom  he  is  with,"  was  the  impulsive  answer.  *'  I 
must  see  him  I  Gome,  child,  let  us  go  at  once.  0  Myra  I  darling, 
I  am  full  of  joy.  I  will  see  him  again — ^him  whom  I  have  talked 
to  you  of,  and  dreamed  and  thought  of  night  and  day  for  so  many 
months.  Stay  here,  Myra,  until  I  bring  him  to  you."  She  darted 
off  with  Bene  Trovato  to  the  room  where  Oharles  was.  He  was 
just  coming  out  with  the  doctor,  and  was  engaged  in  an  earnest 
conversation. 

In  an  instant  Oharles  found  himself  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  and,  looking  down,  saw  that  it  was  his  long-lost 
Flossy.  He  thought  at  first  that  it  was  some  delusion ;  but  no,  there 
were  the  laughing  blue  eyes  of  his  soul's  idoL  Her  light  golden 
hair,  beautiful  form,  and  ruby  lips  told  him  that  he  had  found  his 
treasure  at  last. 

Oharles  opened  his  arms  to  receive  her,  and  pressed  her  to  his 
breast  with  an  ardor  that  almost  took  the  breath  out  of  her  body.*^ 
Bene  Travato  stood  by,  his  large  eyes  twinkling  with  pleasure. 
*'  I  found  her  I "  he  cried,  "  I  fonnd  her  I  In  another  minute  she 
would  have  been  gone." 

The  doctor  looked  astonished  at  these  peculiar  manifestations, 
and  Oharles  had  to  finally  say,  ''You  must  excuse  me,  doctor. 
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but  this  is  a  long-lost  ward  of  mine,  from  whom  I  have  been 
parted  for  many  months,  and  whom  I  haye  found  by  the  stntngeBt 
accident" 

**  I  see/'  said  the  doctor,  who  had  his  own  opinions  aboat  Flossy 
being  a  ward.  '^  Miss  Garrolton  and  myself  are  good  friends,  al- 
though she  seldom  gives  me  a  chance  to  prescribe  for  her.  She  is 
the  picture  of  health,  and  the  most  interesting  young  lady  in  the 
convent.  I  am  glad  she  is  your  ward,  and,  aa  we  now  understand 
each  other  in  all  that  relates  to  the  late  Lady  Superior,  I  bid  you 
good-morning.    I  must  go  where  my  duty  calls  me.'' 

When  the  doctor  had  departed,  Charles  Oale  led  Flossy  into  the 
little  room  he  had  just  left,  Bene  Trovato  following,  and  there  he 
kissed  her  many  times  before  his  affection  was  satisfied.  ''Ah,** 
he  said,  **  Flossy  darling,  this  is  indeed  joy  1  Never  will  I  let  you 
out  of  my  sight  again.  The  convent  has  not  injured  your  looka, 
my  dear  Flossy.    You  are  lovelier  than  ever." 

''And  you,"  said  Flossy,  ''look  splendid.  Oh,  how  I  have 
dreamed  of  you  and  prayed  for  you  I  Do  you  know,  Yere — Charlea^ 
I  mean — ^that,  had  you  not  found  me,  I  think  I  should  have  become 
a  nun  P  The  Sisters  told  me  it  was  such  a  peaceful  life ;  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  thought  it  too  peacefuL  I  can  not  wear  my  nice 
dresses  here." 

"  And  did  you  really  pine  for  me.  Flossy  ?  '*  asked  Charles. 

"  Pine  for  you  1 "  exclaimed  Flossy ;  "that  is  not  the  word  to 
express  what  I  felt.  I  didn't  eat  a  mouthful  for  a  week  after  I 
came  here.  I  have  worn  my  oldest  black  bombazine  dress,  and  have 
never  even  put  on  my  high-heeled  shoes  since  I  came  to  the  con- 
vent. I  wore  my  hair  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  my  head,  with  a 
tortoise-shell  comb  for  a  whole  month,  until  I  got  the  headache  bo 
badly  that  I  had  to  resume  wearing  it  in  the  old  fashion." 

Charles  laughed,  and,  kissing  Flossy,  said,  "You  dear,  vain 
little  Flossy,  that  was  indeed  devotion,"  at  which  Bene  Trmvaio 
clapped  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  like  diamonds. 

"Come,  youngster,"  said  Charles,  "you  are  having  too  much 
amusement  for  a  small  outlay.  Go  into  the  other  room  and  shut 
the  door." 

"  But  I  found  her,"  said  the  boy,  his  eyes  dilating,  "  and  I  don't 
want  to  lose  her  again." 

"You  shall  stay  with  me,  Bene^  and  hold  my  hand,"  said 
Flossy.  "  It  will  help  keep  you  in  order,  Mr.  Charles,  for  you  have 
rumpled  my  hair."    So  Bene  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  we  will 
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leaye  them  and  return  to  the  room  where  the  dead  woman  was 
lying. 

James  Gale  had  retired  to  the  farther  comer  of  the  room,  where 
he  sat  in  the  dim  light  quite  unobseryed  until  nearly  every  one  had 
quitted  the  apartment.  It  was  then  that  Bene  Trovato  had  rushed 
forward  and  seized  upon  Flossy.  A  narrow  strip  of  light  came 
through  the  bowed  window-shutters,  which  settled  upon  the  head 
and  face  of  the  young  woman  that  was  standing  with  Flossy 
when  she  flitted  away  with  Bene  Trovato.  She  turned  her  head 
in  the  direction  Flossy  had  taken,  and  seemed  to  be  intensely 
interested. 

As  the  dim  light  shone  upon  her  face  James  Gale  recognized 
Myra,  but  greatly  changed  from  the  Myra  with  whom  he  had  parted 
the  day  after  his  marriage  with  Louise  Morton.  He  remembered 
her  in  her  Albanian  costume,  her  face  glowing  with  health  and 
beauty,  and  her  glorious  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders.  She  was 
now  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  but  her 
beauty  was  etheredized,  like  what  we  might  suppose  a  spirit  to  re- 
semble that  had  temporarily  visited  the  earth  to  bring  comfort  to 
the  souls  of  sinners.  Her  face  was  pale  and  her  features  attenu- 
ated. Her  brown  eyes  were  bright  as  ever,  but  the  pupils  were  en- 
larged, and  it  seemed  as  if  one  could  look  through  her  eyes  into  the 
depths  of  her  soul.  Her  hair  no  longer  hung  over  her  shoulders, 
but  was  made  up  into  a  plaited  coil  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  show- 
ing her  Grecian  head  in  all  its  beauty.  But  with  all  these  changes 
she  was  like  some  beautiful  picture  of  an  ideal  woman  that  had  just 
stepped  forth  from  the  canvas. 

As  soon  as  he  discovered  Myra,  James  Gale  moved  softly  toward 
her,  afraid,  if  he  did  not  at  once  accost  her,  she  would  flit  away  to 
regions  of  bliss  and  be  seen  no  nM>re  on  earth — ^for  it  seemed  as  if 
this  were  Myra's  spirit  and  not  her  real  self.  He  cautiously  ap- 
proached, for  fear  of  alarming  her,  longing  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms 
and  have  her  rest  there  for  ever.  A  thousand  thoughts  rushed 
through  his  brain  as  he  stood  close  to  her.  She  did  not  see  him  as 
she  watched  the  retreating  Flossy,  and  beheld  her  clasped  in  the 
embrace  of  one  who  resembled  in  form  the  man  she  loved,  but  who 
was  dead  to  her. 

"  Full  of  joy  I "  she  said,  repeating  Flossy's  words,  with  a  sigh  ; 
^'ah  I  there  is  no  joy  for  me*  Mine  is  buried  in  the  grave  of  him 
I  love,  and  all  that  is  left  me  in  life  is  to  pray  for  him,  and  hope  to 
be  united  to  him  in  a  better  world  than  this.    Why  did  not  heaven 
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Bpue  that  noble  woman  there  to  go  on  and  perform  good  deeds, 
and  let  me  go  in  her  place — ^I  who  have  no  joy  on  earth,  and  whose 
mind  is  so  selfish  that  it  only  thinks  of  one  object,  which  is  a  sin  in 
the  sight  of  heaven  ? ''  She  ooyezed  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  while 
tears  streamed  throngh  her  fingem. 

Nothing  coold  exceed  James  Gale's  joy  when  he  heard  Myra 
speak  these  words ;  he  almost  dreaded  interrupting  her  for  &ar  hia 
sadden  presence  might  shook  her,  for  he  knew  that  she  considered 
him  dead.  But  he  thought  to  himself  that  joy  never  kills,  and, 
without  more  ado,  he  gently  touched  her  shoulder. 

Myra  took  her  hands  from  her  face  and  turned  toward  him, 
shrinking  with  fear;  then  suddenly  her  eyes  flashed  with  joy. 
''  Does  the  grave  give  up  its  dead,  that  they  may  visit  the  afflicted 
on  earth  ?''  she  exclaimed,  in  a  faint  voice,  and  regarding  him  in- 
tently^  ''or  is  it  my  own  love  in  real  flesh  and  blood  ?  Is  thia 
reality,  or  is  it  the  phantasm  of  the  brain  ?  Is  there  still  joy  left 
for  me  on  earth  ?   Speak,  Bobert,  or  I  shall  die  I'' 

''  Myra,"  said  James, ''  this  is  my  own  real  self ;  I  am  alive,  and 
come  to  claim  my  reward.  Go  with  me  into  the  small  room,  where 
I  can  explain  everything  to  you.  We  are  not  private  here.''  And 
he  took  her  hand  and  led  her  away. 

This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  low  tones,  and  passed 
unnotioed  by  the  lay  Sisters  that  were  attending  the  corpse.  So 
intent  were  they  in  their  duties  that  they  heeded  nothing  that  was 
going  on  elsewhere. 

When  they  entered  the  little  room  James  closed  the  door  and 
held  out  his  arms.  Myra  flew  to  them  as  would  tiie  dove  to  its 
nest  when  its  mate  was  cooing  for  it  to  return  homa  Myra  felt 
that  she  could  rest  upon  James's  breast  for  ever  and  listen  to  the 
beatings  of  his  heart — a  heart  she  felt  was  hers,  although  he  had 
bound  himself  to  another. 

Presently  Myra  raised  her  tearful  eyes  to  his  and  inquired,  n^ 
proachfuUy, ''  Why  have  you  left  me  so  long  in  ignoranee  whether 
you  were  alive  or  dead  ?  "  She  forgot,  with  a  woman's  inconsiat- 
ency,  that  she  had  written  to  him  that  she  had  bound  herself  to 
heaven,  and  would  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  praying  for 
him,  and  that  he  would  never  see  her  again. 

**  I  could  not  communicate  with  you,  Myra,"  said  James,  '^  while 
there  was  a  barrier  between  us.  It  would  have  been  a  sin  for  me 
to  distract  your  thoughts  from  good  works  while  I  was  separated 
from  you  by  an  impassable  gulf .    I  thought  that  long  ere  this 
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yon  wonld  baye  taken  the  tows  of  a  nim,  and  mj  prayer  waa  that 
you  mighfc  forget  me,  for  I  wanted  to  be  dead  to  all  the  world. 
Now  the  case  is  different ;  the  barrier  is  remoyed,  for  the  woman 
who  deluded  me  by  some  magio  power  is  dead.  To  the  last  I  did 
my  duty  by  her^  as  yon  bade  me." 

"  Bead,  do  you  say  ? ''  exclaimed  Myra»  clutching,  his  arm ; 
*^  then  I  commit  no  sin  in  loying  you  the  same  as  I  haye  done 
eyer  since  I  knew  I  had  a  heart'' 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  my  wife  is  no  more,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  preyent  our  hearts  from  beating  in  unison,  and  our  liying 
for  each  other  from  now  until  death  parts  us." 

Myra  lifted  her  head,  a  look  of  ^ony  came  oyer  her  face,  and 
she  burst  into  tears.  *^  0  merciful  Heayen  I  I  forgot^  in  my 
transport  of  joy,  that  I  had  pledged  my  life  to  thee.  Bobert,  I  was 
this  day  to  haye  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to  becoming  the  bride 
of  heayen,  and  I  haye  let  my  weak  nature  triumph  oyer  my  strong 
resolyes.  We  will  haye  to  dwell  apart,  for  I  can  not  break  my  yows 
without  peril  to  my  soul.  The  death  of  our  good  Lady  Superior 
will  postpone  eyerything  for  a  time ;  but  that  will  make  no  differ- 
ence, as  I  am  already  a  nun  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sisters  and  in  the 
sight  of  God.  0  Heayen  I  be  merciful  to  me  if  I  haye  sinned  in 
thought  and  allowed  my  mind  to  swerye  from  the  sacred  things  on 
which  alone  it  should  be  set  I  will  always  pray  for  you,  Robert, 
and  shall  take  an  interest  in  your  welfare.  That  shall  be  my  con- 
solation, and  all  I  ask  of  you  is  that  when  I  die  you  will  plant  a 
flower  on  my  graye,  and  water  it  with  your  tears." 

'^  And  would  you  wreck  my  life,  Myra,  merely  to  gratify  these 
Sisters  and  in  order  that  you  may  not  appear  inconsistent  ?  What 
can  they  giye  in  comparison  with  what  I  should  be  to  you  ?  It  is 
natural  that  the  nuns  should  wish  to  make  a  proselyte  of  you,  but 
this  oonyent  life  would  not  suit  you.  This  is  a  place  of  retreat 
where  those  weary  of  the  world  hope  to  find  peace  on  earth  and 
eyerlasting  bliss  hereafter.  But  you  haye  something  to  liye  for. 
My  loye  will  offer  you  a  hayen  where  the  tempests  of  life  will  neyer 
reach  you,  for  my  breast  will  be  the  breakwater  to  keep  off  their 
f uiy.  You  know  not  the  many  yezations  of  a  conyent  life.  You 
haye  neyer  encountered  the  small  ambitions,  the  intrigues,  the  jeal- 
ousies, the  heart-burnings  that  exist  among  the  Sisters.  You  haye 
been  here  simply  as  a  boarder,  and  haye  neyer  seen  the  real  inside 
life  of  the  nuns.  They  represent  humanity  as  it  is  seen  elsewhere, 
only  in  a  better  shape ;  but,  notwithstanding  they  are  engaged 
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in  a  higher  system  of  morality  than  is  known  elsewhere,  yon  will 
find  they  are  not  free  from  the  weaknesses  that  beset  the  human 
race. 

''  Yon  would  only  find  out  these  things  when  you  became  one 
of  the  sisterhood.  One  never  knows  anything  of  a  family  until  he 
becomes  an  inmate  of  the  house ;  a  man  never  knows  the  real  char- 
acter of  a  friend  until  he  sails  or  travels  with  him.  Believe  me, 
Myra,  these  are  truths  that  you  would  find  out  when  too  late.  Yon 
have  loved  me  too  long  to  be  able  to  bear  the  stem  life  of  the  clois- 
ters. If  I  had  died  it  would  have  been  difEerent ;  your  affections 
would  then  have  been  in  the  grave,  and  all  your  tiioughts  bent  on 
heaven.  It  is  now  your  duty  to  seek  happiness,  and  enjoy  the 
beautiful  world  that  has  been  given  for  our  abode.  There  are 
higher  duties  in  life  than  seeking  refuge  from  its  ills  in  a  seclusion 
where  one  can  only  gratify  selfish  feelings.  It  is  true  that  the 
charity  that  springs  from  this  institution  is  most  beneficial ;  but 
what  would  be  your  usefulness  here  compared  with  what  it  might 
be  in  the  great  world,  where  you  would  come  in  contact  with 
scenes  of  misery  and  want,  where  you  could  with  your  ample 
means  dispense  twenty  times  the  amount  of  charity  you  would  be 
able  to  do  here  ?  Nuns  see  little  of  the  outside  world ;  their  life  is 
spent  in  praying  for  the  unfortunate,  without  means  of  giving 
them  actual  relief.  Your  duty,  Myra,  is  to  follow  me,  and  save 
from  total  loss  that  portion  of  me  that  has  survived  the  wreck.  I 
offer  you  a  love  that  wiU  compensate  you  for  all  you  give  up 
here.'* 

While  Myra  listened  to  him  her  tears  fiowed  fast,  but  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his.  '^But  what  a  glorious  life  it  would  be,''  she  said, 
''  to  live  to  reach  the  position  of  Sister  Imogene,  the  Lady  Superior, 
to  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  then  to  have  one's  soul  translated 
right  to  heaven !  What  morality  she  taught,  and  what  a  pious 
life  she  led,  although  we  know  she  had  been  subjected  to  great  pri- 
vations I " 

''Listen,  Myra,  to  me,"  said  James  Gale.  ''I  will  say  but  a 
few  words  to  destroy  the  illusion  that  seems  to  possess  your  mind. 
I  told  you  that  the  barrier  that  formerly  existed  between  us  was 
removed,  that  my  wife  was  dead,  and  that  we  could  now  love  with- 
out sin.  In  the  corpse  of  the  Lady  Superior  you  see  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  woman  that  charmed  all  hearts,  and  made  my  heart 
wretched.  The  Lady  Superior  was  Louise  Morton,  whom,  in  a  fit 
of  madness,  I  married.    Prions  to  marrTlng  me  she  iU  com- 
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mitted  many  oriines^  and  finally  eloped  with  her  paramonr,  leaving 
me  for  dead  with  a  knife  near  my  heart  She  remained  with  her 
paramonr,  who  was  a  pirate^  nntil  he  tired  of  her,  and,  after  treat- 
ing her  most  brntaUy,  cast  her  on  shore  in  this  city.  She  sought 
the  convent  on  a  bitter  winter's  night,  and  was  found  nearly  frozen 
at  the  gate.  You  know  of  that,  and  what  she  afterward  became. 
Whether  she  was  disgusted  with  Uf e,  and  feared  that  her  sins  would 
be  punished,  or  really  was  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  repentance  and 
determined  to  devote  herself  to  heaven,  no  one  will  ever  know.  She 
may  have  sought  these  walls  as  a  safe  asylum  from  justice,  but  the 
morality  emanating  from  such  a  source  could  hardly  be  worthy  of 
imitation.  I  never  dreamed  of  meeting  my  wife  here.  I  came  to 
see  you.  When  she  came  into  the  room  she  recognized  me,  and 
was  horrified  at  the  specter  she  supposed  stood  before  her,  for  she 
thought  I  had  been  murdered  by  her  paramour.  Her  next  idea  was 
that  I  had  come  with  my  brother  to  bring  her  to  justice,  and  she 
took  poison  from  a  bottle  hanging  at  her  girdle,  thus  terminating 
her  ill-spent  life.'' 

He  heard  a  gasp  at  his  side.  Myra  had  fainted  at  the  horrible 
revelation.  She  was  trembling  when  he  commenced  his  discourse, 
a  choking  sensation  was  felt  in  her  throat,  and  she  was  overcome 
with  sobbing,  but  when  he  came  to  the  final  act  of  the  tragedy  she 
oould  no  longer  endure  it. 

This  was  a  phase  in  womanhood  with  which  James  GkJe  was  not 
acquainted,  for  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  fainting.  At  first  he  was  horror-struck,  thinking  she  was  dying, 
and,  placing  her  gently  upon  the  sofa,  he  rushed  out  for  aid. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  small  room  into  which  he  had*  seen 
his  brother  go,  and  beheld  Charles  seated  quietly  upon  a  so&  hold- 
ing one  of  Flossy's  hands,  while  Bene  Trovaio  held  the  other. 

Flossy  jumped  up  as  James  entered.  ^'Why,  Mr.  BobertI'* 
she  exclaimed,  and  rushed  to  welcome  him. 

He  pressed  her  hand.  ''Flossy,"  he  said,  ''Myra  wants  you. 
I  fear  she  is  dying,"  and  he  dragged  her  from  the  room,  Oharles  and 
Bene  Trovaio  following  in  the  rear.  "Thank  Gtod  we  have  found 
you.  Flossy  I "  said  James  ;  "  but  help  me  to  save  Myra." 

"How  can  Mr.  Bobert  know  Myra  ?"  thought  Floscfy;  "or  is 
he  the  one  for  whom  she  is  always  praying  ?  But  then  that  one 
is  dead.  This  must  be  some  other  lover."  Flossy's  refiections 
were  terminated  by  the  sight  of  Myra  lying  on  the  so&  pale  as 
death* 
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''  She  has  fainted/'  said  Flossy.  ^*  I  haye  seen  her  so  before. 
Open  the  windows." 

She  ran  for  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  threw  some  of  the  contents 
in  Myra's  face.  Then  she  applied  her  smelling-salts^  and  Mjra 
began  to  reyive. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  herself  surrounded  by  her 
friends,  Myra  burst  into  tears.  *'  Oh,  carry  me  away  1 ''  she  ex- 
claimed ;  ^*  let  me  forget  this  place.  To  think  that  the  beautiful 
delusion  under  which  I  rested  should  be  shattered  to  pieces.  I  was 
taught  to  believe  that  eyerything  here  is  pure  and  good,  and  that 
my  yision  would  be  brightened  by  this  holy  atmosphere,  so  that  I 
would  soon  be  able  to  look  through  golden  yistas  into  heayen. 

"  Month  after  month  haye  I  knelt  to  the  Lady  Superior,  beliey- 
ing  that  I  was  looking  upon  some  glorious  messenger  from  heayen, 
whose  immaculate  hand  would  lead  me  through  the  maz^  of  this 
wicked  world  to  the  abodes  of  bliss.  That  fond  delusion  is  no  more. 
Now  I  remember  the  look  of  horror  Flossy*s  face  assumed  when  she 
first  saw  her  unyeiled,  and,  while  tears  were  gushing  from  eyery 
eye,  none  came  from  her.  She  knew  her  at  once  as  the  person  she 
hiid  so  often  talked  to  me  about,  whose  crimes  were  so  dreadful. 
Yet  the  Lady  Superior  was  the  type  of  goodness  here— -a  woman 
that  was  leading  me  to  wreck  all  my  hopes  in  life.  She  gathered 
from  me  all  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  and  made  me  belieye  that  the 
only  rest  for  me  was  to  be  found  under  the  habit  of  a  nun.  See 
how  she  wrecked  the  life  of  him  whom  I  haye  loyed  and  yenerated 
from  early  youth.  There  is  no  guile  in  him ;  he  was  only  too  good 
for  her.  She  should  be  exposed  to  the  world,  eyen  if  she  is 
dead.'' 

Charles  Gale  took  Myra's  hand.  ''I  am  his  brother,  Myra^''  he 
said,  ''and  feel  all  that  you  can  feel  on  such  an  occasion.  But  you 
must  not  forget  the  kindness  that  has  been  shown  you  here  by  these 
good  nuns,  who  are  not  responsible  for  what  their  Superior  did  be- 
fore she  entered  the  oonyent  I  haye  made  a  promise  not  to  reflect 
upon  the  Lady  Superior's  memory.  She  may  haye  repented ;  at  aU 
eyents  she  must  rest  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  You  haye  happiness 
enough  in  store  for  you  to  indemnify  you  for  all  your  sorrow.  The 
elasticity  of  youth  will  soon  make  you  forget  what  you  haye  suf- 
fered. Come,  go  with  us  from  this  place.  Our  presence  is  no 
longer  needed  here.  I  will  take  you  to  those  who  will  cherish  you 
in  their  hearts  as  if  you  had  always  been  one  of  them." 

Myra  looked  up  at  Charles,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.    '*  And 
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yoQ  are  his  brother  ?"  she  eaid.  '^  You  are  worthy  of  each  other. 
I  will  go  with  yon  and  do  aa  you  tell  me.  I  can  take  with  me  what 
few  articles  I  require  and  can  send  for  the  rest.  The  sooner  I  leave 
this  place  the  better.'^ 

They  rose  and  left  the  room.  Fortunately,  the  lay  Sisters  had 
remoyed  the  body  of  the  Superior  to  prepare  it  for  high  mass  and 
burial. 

**  There  is  no  head  now  to  the  convent/'  said  Charles.  '^  Whom 
shall  I  ask  to  see,  Myra  ?  We  can  not  leave  without  paying  the  Si&* 
terhood  the  courtesy  of  telling  them  that,  as  your  guardians,  I 
shall  take  you  and  Flossy  away." 

'^  Sister  Agatha  is  the  oldest  nun/'  said  Myra,  '^and  I  will  call 
her.'' 

The  Sister  presently  appeared,  and  Charles  informed  her  that, 
owing  to  the  untoward  event  that  had  taken  place,  he  would  take 
both  the  young  ladies  home  for  a  while,  as  he  was  their  guardian. 
You  had  better  do  so,  sir,"  said  Sister  Agatha,  sobbing; 
this  is  an  unhappy  time,  and  will  break  us  up  for  a  while.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  welcome  your  wards  back  again  when  order  is  once 
more  restored  to  the  convent."  Then  she  kissed  Flossy  and  Myra, 
and  returned  to  her  duties. 

The  preparations  of  the  latter  were  shortly  made,  and  the  two 
girls  emerged  from  the  convent,  never  again  to  enter  it  They  were 
soon  in  the  carriage  and  on  their  way  to  the  city. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

FIKAL  ADJUSTMBKTB. 

James  wished  Myra  to  go  to  his  own  house  for  a  few  days,  in 
order  that  she  might  recover  from  the  great  mental  excitement  she 
had  lately  undergone  before  he  introduced  her  to  his  parents. 
Charles,  Bene  Trovaio,  and  Flossy  were  to  proceed  to  the  house 
near  Bowling  Oreen,  but  to  say  nothing  of  James  and  Myra.  That 
was  to  be  a  surprise  for  the  future. 

The  reader  can  easily  imagine  how  Flossy  and  Myra  were  re- 
ceived by  those  who  loved  them  so  well.  Joy  reigned  triumphant 
in  both  houses,  and  every  cloud  was  tinged  with  sunshine. 
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After  Flossy  had  had  time  to  rest,  Charles  questioned  her  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  her  abduction  from  Holmes's  farm. 

^'  I  was  walking  out,  as  you  know  already,  in  comx)any  with  the 
two  dogs,  when  I  saw  three  suspicious-looking  men  coming  toward 
me.  I  turned  around  and  hurried  toward  home,  when  I  heard  the 
men  running  after  me.  The  dogs  then  attacked  the  men,  who  shot 
one  of  the  animals  dead  and  wounded  the  other,  which  lay  howling 
on  the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  death,  as  I  thought.  Then  the  men 
put  a  bag  oyer  my  head,  carried  me  to  a  boat,  and  took  me  on  board 
a  sloop,  where  I  was  put  in  the  cabin,  almost  frightened  to  death. 
In  about  an  hour  a  man  came  into  the  cabin  and  said,  in  the  most 
impudent  manner,  *  Well,  Flossy,  we  bagged  you  nicely,  and  here 
you  are,  monarch  of  all  you  survey.'  I  did  wish  that  I  was  a  man 
just  to  box  his  ears,  and  I  told  him  that  my  name  was  Miss  Carrol- 
ton.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  go  on.  He  laughed  like 
mad,  and  danced  all  over  the  cabin.  Then  he  pulled  off  his  red 
wig  and  false  whiskers  and  eyebrows,  and  said,  '  Well,  Flossy,  what 
do  you  think  of  me  now  ?'  It  was  (George  May.  I  was  completely 
bewildered,  but  I  told  him  my  mind  pretty  freely,  at  which  he 
laughed  more  than  ever.  After  I  had  said  my  say,  he  bade  me  sit 
down  and  listen  to  him. 

"  'Flossy,'  he  said,  *in  me  you  behold  your  long-lost  brother 
George.  I  have  taken  you  away  to  save  you  from  the  vilest  wretch 
in  the  world.  As  your  natural  protector  I  require  your  obedience, 
and  will  keep  you  prisoner  until  you  promise  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  a  man  that  calls  himself  Allan  Dare,  aliM  Yere  Saye, 
alias  Charles  Gale.  When  you  make  up  your  mind  to  obey  me  I 
will  make  life  a  paradise  to  you.' 

"  Of  course  I  cried,  and,  although  George  convinced  me  that  he 
was  really  my  brother,  I  hated  him  cordially.  He  treated  me  cruelly 
for  a  whole  month,  I  fretting  myself  away  to  a  shadow,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  told  me  that,  unless  I  took  an  oath  not  to 
see  you  again,  he  would  go  right  off  and  kill  you.  I  then  consented 
to  go  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Cross,  where  you  found  me ;  but 
I  fear  that  he  will  find  out  that  I  have  left  the  convent,  and  will 
be  revenged  on  you.  0  Charles  I  you  don't  know  how  wicked  he 
is — and  to  think  that  I  once  considered  him  so  beautiful  and  good ! 
I  thought  the  name  you  once  gave  him — 'Prince  Gblden  Hair* — 
so  appropriate ;  and  I  nearly  lost  your  affection  because  I  partly 
Bided  with  him." 

*'  Have  no  fe^  of  your  brother's  malice,  dear  Flossy,"  replied 
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Charles.  "  He  can  harm  no  one  any  more ;  he  is  at  peace  with 
all  the  world.  I  hope  the  news  will  not  pain  you  when  I  tell  you 
that  he  is  dead  and  buried.  It  was  well  that  he  died,  for,  had  he 
livedy  he  would  hare  inyolved  himself  and  others  in  much  misery. 
Do  not  try  to  learn  any  more  of  your  brother's  history ;  it  will  only 
give  you  pain.'' 

Flossy  wept  when  she  heard  of  her  brother's  death.  **  He  was 
all  that  was  left  of  my  immediate  family/'  she  sobbed.  ''  Only 
think  what  a  comfort  he  would  have  been  to  me  had  he  been  as 
good  as  I  once  thought  him  I  But  I  have  you,  and  that  will  suf- 
fice." 

Charles  petted  her  for  a  while,  and  Flossy,  whose  disposition 
was  not  given  to  tears,  soon  became  cheerf uL 

The  family  were  so  glad  to  get  this  bright  creature  back  among 
them  again  that  they  showered  caresses  on  her  all  day  long.  Bene 
Drovato  hardly  left  her  side.  **  I  found  her,"  he  would  say,  ''  and 
I  will  never  leave  her  again." 

As  to  the  African  traveler,  he  could  not  keep  away  from  Flossy, 
but  sat  with  her  hand  in  his  half  the  day.  '^Ah,  Flossy,"  he 
would  say,  *^  you  can  not  think  how  I  missed  you.  I  coidd  not 
afford  to  lose  one  of  my  sweet  family,  although  not  long  ago  I  was 
a  lone  traveler  without  kith  or  kin.  I  came  home  to  visit  my  dead, 
when,  lo  and  behold  1 1  find  them  all  alive.  A  large  family  is  such 
a  blessing !  I  could  not  do  without  one  now.  I  remember  King 
Tom  Tom's  famUy  ;  he  had  twenty-six  daughters  and  ten  sons — a 
most  interesting  set.  Queen  Tom  Tom  was  the  mother  of  twenty 
of  them,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  King  Tom  Tom  had  his  Leah, 
and  his  Bachel,  and  his  Bilhah,  and  his  Zilpah,  like  the  old  patriarchs 
of  whom  we  read.  It  was  the  only  defect  in  Tom  Tom's  character, 
for  he  was  a  great  and  good  king." 

''But,  darling,"  said  Agnes,  kissing  him,  ''Flossy  must  not 
hear  of  such  things.  You  can  tell  me  all  about  it  some  other 
time." 

On  the  fifth  day  after  Flossy's  return  Charles  took  a  carriage 
and  drove  to  James's  establishment.  When  Charles  entered  he 
found  his  brother  in  the  paneled  room.  Several  of  the  panels  were 
drawn  back,  and  from  the  openings  thus  disclosed  James  was  select- 
ing packages  of  what  seemed  to  be  bank-notes. 

"  Where  did  you  get  all  this  money  ?  "  asked  Charles,  in  great 
surprise.  "If  I  remember  rightly,  you  told  me  all  your  wealth 
was  gone  except  the  ferry  stock.    Have  you  Aladdin's  lamp  f  " 
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**I  told  you  truly/*  replied  James,  "for  this  money  is  not 
mine.  I  am  at  this  moment^  brother,  looking  my  greatest  sin  in 
the  face.  Before  I  married  I  determined  to  transfer  all  my  wealth 
to  Europe,  being  convinoed  in  my  own  mind  that  I  should  some 
day  come  to  grief,  and  be  arraigned  before  the  courts  of  law.  I  in- 
tended to  reside  in  Europe  altogether  after  my  marriage,  for  I  fdt 
that  my  wife  would  never  reinstate  herself  in  public  opinion  here, 
and  that  I  would  in  that  way  elude  the  law,  if  it  erer  got  upon  my 
track.  George  May  assisted  me  in  revioving  the  money  from  the 
bank,  some  of  which  was  transferred  to  the  schooner.  Among  the 
funds  was  the  amount  you  see  before  you,  $590,000  of  deposits,  and 
$336,000  belonging  to  the  Oas  Company,  from  which  I  had  already, 
by  trickery,  made  a  great  de^l  of  money.  This  latter  amount 
would  have  been  called  for  in  ten  days  to  pay  dividends.  It  was 
not  my  intention  in  the  first  instance  to  steal  this  money,  but  to 
deposit  the  amounts  in  the  Morton  bank  to  the  order  of  those  con- 
cerned. So  I  transferred  the  funds  to  this  house,  and  then  left  my 
duty  unfinished.  I  had  ample  time  to  deposit  the  money,  but  the 
feeb'ng  of  cupidity  took  possession  of  me ;  and  although  I  had,  as  I 
supposed,  ample  funds  to  supply  my  own  needs  and  Louise's  ex- 
travagances, yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  part  with  this 
money.  I  placed  it  in  these  walls,  behind  the  panels,  to  keep  for  a 
rainy  day  in  case  misfortune  should  overtake  me,  and  I  felt  assured 
that,  happen  what  would,  Myra  and  my  dependents  would  be  pro- 
vided for.** 

'^  But,**  said  Charles,  **  they  would  not  need  anything  like  this 
amount  of  money.  What  suffering  you  caused  those  who  oould 
not  afford  to  lose  their  small  deposits  I  ** 

**  Do  not  reproach  me,  brother,**  said  James.  ''  I  have  thought 
of  this  since,  and  thought  of  it  then,  but  I  was  arrested  so  unex- 
pectedly, and  had  to  fly  from  the  country  in  such  a  hurry,  that  I 
had  to  leave  the  money  here  where  I  had  concealed  it,  thinking,  if 
I  changed  my  views,  I  could  find  an  opportunity  of  depositing  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owners.  Here  it  is  all  safe,  just  as  I  left  it 
You  can  deposit  it  in  your  bank,  and  notify  the  owners  that  yon  wQI 
pay  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  no  questions  asked.  The 
different  owners  will  be  too  glad  to  get  their  money  to  be  inquisi- 
tive. If  they  ask  you,  you  can  tell  them  the  truth -*that  the  money 
was  deposited  with  you  to  return  to  its  owners,  and  that  it  had 
never  been  removed  from  the  city.** 

**  There  is  one  item  I  wish  you  would  explain,**  said  Charles 
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''There  is  still  miflsing  $100,000  in  gold  belonging  to  Mr.  Eton, 
which  was  removed  and  scrap-iron  put  in  the  boxes  in  its  place.'' 

James  looked  astonished.  ''  I  know  nothing  about  it/'  he  said. 
*'  It  never  went  to  the  schooner.  May  probably  kept  it ;  but  I  will 
work  and  make  it  up,  and  will  pay  the  interest  regularly  from  my 
income  until  I  can  discharge  the  principal." 

''Thank  Heaven  for  all  this  ! "  exclaimed  Charles.  ''It  makes 
our  way  so  much  more  easy  now.  We  can  take  these  notes  in  with 
us  to-day  and  put  them  in  our  bank  on  our  way  home — ^for  you 
must  return  home  to-day.  Father  and  mother  are  longing  to  see 
you." 

"Must  I  go  to-day?"  asked  James.  "0  Charles  I  I  have 
been  so  happy  here  I  These  walls  seem  to  me  to  have  been  lighted 
by  a  million  lamps,  and  the  floors  seem  to  be  strewn  with  lovely 
flowers.  Had  I  my  own  way  I  would  not  let  a  footstep  approach  this 
land  of  bliss — ^my  Garden  of  Eden,  my  fairy-ground — but  would  re- 
main here  for  ever,  and  gaze  upon  the  peerless  pearl  that  adorns  it 
until  the  time  comes  for  me  to  be  united  to  her. 

"  But  I  must  not  be  too  selfish.  I  will  go  with  you  and  present 
my  pearl  to  my  parents.  I  hope  they  will  love  her  as  she  deserves 
to  be  loved.  Let  us  put  away  these  notes,  and  you  shall  see  Myra 
at  home  as  I  have  always  seen  her,  and  as  she  looks  in  yon  picture. 
I  have  told  her  all  my  story,  and  she  has  consented  to  be  mine  for 
ever — to  walk  hand  in  hajid  with  me  through  life,  and  be  my 
guardian  angel." 

He  rose  and  touched  the  knob  in  the  wall,  when  the  cuckoo- 
clock  sounded  its  sweet  though  solemn  chimes  through  the  house. 
Presently  light  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  hall,  then  a  gentle  knock 
came  at  the  door,  and  Myra  entered  in  all  her  loveliness,  dressed, 
as  of  old,  in  her  Albanian  costume. 

Charles  started  in  surprise  at  the  transcendent  beauty  of  the  girl 
in  her  present  costume.  He  had  parted  from  her  but  a  few  days 
before,  yet  the  hue  of  health  had  already  returned  to  her  cheeks. 
Her  eyes  were  as  bright  as  diamonds  with  the  happiness  that  had 
oome  to  her,  and,  as  she  pressed  forward  with  alacrity  to  greet 
Charles,  every  movement  was  as  graceful  as  a  fawn.  He  stooped 
and  kissed  her  forehead.  "Ah,  dear  child  I"  he  said,  "you  will 
eclipse  the  others,  although  they  are  very  beautiful.  I  shall  love 
you  as  I  do  my  darling  sister,  and  all  the  family  will  welcome 
you  as  a  bright  gift  from  heaven.  You  must  accompany  us  home 
to-day,  and  let  your  future  relatives  see  you  in  all  your  beauty." 
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Myra  demurred  a  little  to  the  proposition,  wishing  to  appear 
before  her  future  relatiyes  in  her  plain  conyent-dresSy  but  James 
wished  it  otherwise,  and,  with  the  promise  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  throw  a  light  cloak  over  her  costume  and  a  scarf  over  her 
head-dress,  she  left  the  room  to  prepare' herself  for  the  visit. 

On  their  way  they  stopped  at  the  bank  to  deposit  the  money, 
and  then  drove  to  Agnes's  house. 

When  they  arrived  the  family  were  all  in  the  parlor.  Myra 
threw  oS  her  cloak  and  scarf,  and  then  entered  the  room  where  the 
family  were  enjoying  themselves,  not  having  heard  the  front  door 
open. 

All  started  in  surprise  as  they  saw  this  gorgeous  vision  enter  the 
room  with  the  brothers.  James  led  Myra  to  his  mother,  who  came 
forward  to  meet  them. 

"  This  is  Myra,  mother,"  said  he,  "  the  light  of  my  soul.  She 
will  be  your  daughter;  take  her  to  your  heart  and  give  her  a 
mother's  love.  I  have  been  father  and  mother  to  her  since  her 
childhood,  and  she  has  returned  my  devotion  with  her  heart's  best 
love." 

Agnes  kissed  the  sweet  girl  affectionately,  and  in  another  instant 
Flossy  had  her  arms  around  Myra's  neck ;  then  Mary  greeted  her 
with  warm  affection. 

The  old  traveler  then  came  forward  and,  taking  both  of  Myra's 
hands  in  his,  kissed  her  with  much  ceremony.  '^  Welcome,  my 
dear  child,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  to  this  our  abode.  I  shall  love  yon, 
as  I  love  these  others,  with  all  my  heart.  I  came  home  from  Africa 
thinking  I  had  no  family,  but,  lo  and  behold  !  I  find  them  all  alive 
and  coming  in  all  the  time.  Although  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  met  you  before,  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  you  in  my  dreams. 
But  this  I  can  tell  you :  there  is  nothing  in  all  Africa  that  can  com- 
pare with  you." 

Never  were  people  so  happy  as  those  that  composed  the  Gale 
circle.  In  the  evening,  when  Harry  returned  from  the  bank,  he 
added  his  warm  welcome  to  that  of  the  others.  All  sat  down  to  a 
bounteous  dinner,  and  merriment  ruled  the  hour. 

It  was  decided  in  conclave  that  the  lovers  should  all  be  united 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  first  of  October  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
happy  day. 

James  Gale,  having  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  was  selected  to 
prepare  the  villa  at  Hawks'  Boost  for  the  occasion,  and  renovate 
and  refurnish  the  mansion  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  ceremony. 
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It  was  to  be  strictly  a  family  affair.  The  only  invitations  issned 
were  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Bernard,  and  the  old  chief  of  police,  who 
was  much  broken  down  now  since  he  was  deprived  of  Allan  Dare's 
services. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  of  October,  three  months  and  a  half 
after  the  Oales  were  united,  the  villa  at  Hawks'  Boost  was  alight 
from  cellar  to  garret,  and  the  family  and  guests  were  assembled, 
with  the  clergyman,  in  the  great  room. 

The  brides  and  grooms  had  taken  their  places,  and  three  more 
beautiful  girls  were  never  seen  together.  The  minister  performed 
the  ceremony  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  and  though  tears  were 
shed,  yet  they  were  tears  of  happiness.  There  was  to  be  no  parting. 
All  were  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  and  the  honeymoon  was  to  be 
spent  at  the  villa  at  Hawks'  Boost.  What  greater  happiness  could 
be  desired  ? 

When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  Charles  Gale^  after  embrac- 
ing his  father  and  mother,  stepped  up  to  the  chief  of  police,  for 
whom  he  had  a  surprise. 

^*  Who  is  that  fine-looking  man,  and  that  beautiful  girl  beside 
him  ?  "  inquired  the  chief,  pointing  to  James  and  Myra.  '^  I  heard 
of  two  couples  only  that  were  to  be  married.    Who  are  the  third  ?" 

"That  man,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "is  my  much-injured  brother 
James,  who  was  maligned  by  the  press  and  persecuted  by  the  officers 
of  justice." 

**  And  was  arrested  by  his  brother,"  said  the  chief.  "  I  remem- 
ber the  case,"  and  the  old  man's  eyes  twinkled.  "  If  I  recollect 
aright,  his  brother  and  the  chief  of  police  took  no  steps  to  rearrest 
him  after  his  escape." 

"  Because  they  were  both  convinced  that  a  man  who  possessed 
so  many  noble  qualities  must  have  something  redeeming  in  his  char- 
acter, and  that  there  was  not  sufficient  proof  to  convict  him  of 
crime.  It  is  well  they  came  to  this  conclusion,  for  there  is  not  an 
offense  charged  against  him  that  can  be  proven.  If  you  remember, 
in  June  last  an  article  in  the  papers  announced  the  fact  that  the 
banking-house  of  Morton  &  Qale  would  pay  the  depositors  in  the 
late  bank  of  James  Deville  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
that  the  same  would  be  paid  to  the  Gas  Company  and  to  Eton  &» 
Co.  This  was  all  my  brother's  indebtedness,  and  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  make  it  good  until  this  time.  James  Deville  took  up  hia 
residence  at  Monaco,  as  you  remember,  under  the  name  of  von 
Beust    I  was  with  him  at  his  death-bed,  and  have  a  certificate  of 
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hifl  death  and  burial  from  the  physician  that  attended  him  in  his 
laat  hours." 

"  I  understand  it  all/'  said  the  chiefs  his  eyes  twinkling  brighter 
than  ever ;  ^'your  brother  has  been  bom  again  ! '' 

*'  Yes/'  said  Charles,  "  exactly  so." 

'^ '  All's  well  that  ends  well/  "  said  the  chief,  '^  and  I  am  too 
fond  of  yon,  Dare,  to  interfere  with  yoor  arrangements.  I  am 
under  obligations  to  you  which  I  can  never  repay.  You  have 
placed  me  upon  too  high  a  pedestal  for  me  to  prove  ungrateful,  al- 
though ingratitude  seems  inherent  in  those  who  have  received  fa- 
vors. I  am  satisfied  that  your  brother  is  all  that  you  say ;  otherwise 
you  would  not  be  in  his  company.  But,  good  Heavens  I  what  a 
splendid-looking  pair  of  men  you  are  I " 

^^  My  brother  is  a  far  better  man  than  I  am,"  said  Charles ;  ''he 
forgives,  which  I  do  not  always.  He  would  forgive  his  worst 
enemy  and  lift  him  up,  to  be  injured  by  him  again." 

''I  shall  miss  you,  Dare,"  said  the  chief.  ''In  fact^  I  do  not 
know  how  I  shall  be  able  to  get  along  without  you." 

"You  can  always  have  my  services,"  said  Charles  Gale,  "when- 
ever you  require  them ;  to  you  I  shall  always  be  Allan  Dare." 

The  chief  pressed  his  hand,  while  tears  sprang  to  his  cold  gray 
eyes.  "Come,"  he  said,  "introduce  me  to  those  of  the  company 
that  I  do  not  already  know,  and  let  me  congratulate  those  whom 
you  have  fished  up  out  of  the  sea,  or  found  in  out-of-the-way  places 
and  brought  together  in  so  marvelous  a  manner*  Dare,  you  are  a 
wonder  1 " 

The  old  chief  was  taken  up  and  introduced  to  the  bridal  parties, 
shaking  James's  hand  warmly,  and  kissing  all  the  ladies. 

After  the  usual  greetings  from  all  the  other  friends,  the  old 
African  traveler  approached,  kissed  the  brides,  and  shook  hands 
with  everybody  else.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "I  must  acknowledge  this 
beats  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  in  that  blessed  Africa.  True, 
I  have  seen  more  gorgeous  weddings  there,  but  never  such  beauti- 
ful brides  as  my  three  daughters,  nor  any  grooms  that  could  com- 
pare with  my  three  sons,  although  when  Queen  Tom  Tom's  ggo- 
ond  daughter  was  married  to  the  son  of  King  Dodo  there  were 
fifty  kings  present,  and  the  bride  came  riding  in  upon  a  camelopard, 
accompanied  by  sixteen  bridesmaids  on  elephants;  but  then  the 
bride  was  without  a  veil,  and  wore  no  orange-blossoms — a  great 
defect  But  you  know  it  is  too  hot  in  that  blessed  country,  and 
the  ladies  don't  wear  any — ** 
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''I  shall  get  very  jealous  of  Queen  Tom  Tom,  James/'  inter- 
posed AgneSy  ^^  if  you  talk  so  much  about  her.'' 

**  You  need  not,"  replied  her  husband,  "  for  I  never  thought  of 
any  one  but  you  night  or  day." 

After  the  wedding  the  happy  party  sat  down  to  a  fine  supper, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  greatly. 

Our  story  is  ended,  and  the  reader  will  no  doubt  say  Laus  Deo! 
little  thinking  of  the  trouble  it  has  given  the  writer  to  collect  to- 
gether from  authentic  sources  all  the  facts  of  the  narrative. 

These  happy  ones  had  all  they  wanted  in  life,  and,  as  the  lovers 
wandered  hand-in-hand  over  hill  and  dale,  sitting  in  pleasant  groves 
and  on  sunny  slopes,  strolling  through  forests  over  the  soft  carpet  of 
fallen  leaves,  or  gazing  on  the  golden  glory  of  the  woods  as  they 
were  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  their  hearts  beat 
with  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  permitting  them  to  enjoy  so  much 
bliss. 

They  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven  in  the  mellow  light  which  tinged 
the  blue  hills  above  them,  and  prayed  that  their  lives  might  glide 
along  as  smoothly  and  peacefully  as  the  silver  clouds  floating  along 
in  the  ethereal  sky  and  fading  in  the  distance  like  vanishing  sails 
upon  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

It  was  Chic's  delight  to  watch  these  happy  people  as  they  re- 
clined under  the  hawks'  oak  and  in  other  pleasant  spots.  The  hap- 
piest lovers  of  them  all  were  the  African  traveler  and  Agnes,  whose 
favorite  resort  was  Falcon  Bock,  overlooking  the  Hudson.  They 
lived  over  again  their  loves  of  early  youth,  before  misfortune  over- 
took them. 

Chic  was  often  seen  perched  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
ancient  oak  with  note-book  in  hand  and  the  hawks  all  around  him. 
They  had  come  to  regard  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  Chic  pro- 
tested that  he  understood  their  language  perfectly.  Among  other 
wonderful  things  they  told  him  that  their  motto,  which  was  '^Up- 
rightness, love,  honor,  and  faith  in  God,"  would  always  win  against 
craft  and  deceit,  and  that  virtue  would  always  in  the  end  be  re- 
warded. 

A  short  time  after  the  events  above  recorded.  Bene  Trovato  was 
restored  to  his  parents.  His  mother,  who  had  been  written  to, 
came  for  him  and  took  him  to  his  beautiful  home  on  the  Biver 
Canema,  where  he  became  a  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him,  but 
never  forgot  his  benefactors. 
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The  Mortons  remained  abroad  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Morton, 
which  oocorred  about  five  years  after  the  triple  wedding,  when  Mrs. 
Morton  and  Angeline  returned  to  New  York. 

Those  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  this  tale  may  hereafter 
haye  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  acquaintance  with  Angeline. 
Her  life  was  full  of  yicissitudes,  while  her  Tirtues  shone  with  dia-  j 

mond  luster  amid  all  the  calamities  that  threatened  her. 
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DOCTOR  GRATTAN. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.D. 


ISmo,  doth.    Piioe,  $1.5a 

In  *'  Doctor  Grattaa  ^'  the  anthor  hag  ftTsOad  hfansdf  of  bis  great  exparience 
in  mental  diiordara,  which  often  lead  to  inoideota  of  the  moet  romAntic  and  sar- 
priaing  kind.  In  certain  phaaes  the  atory  la  therefore  nniqne.  The  aoene  if  I&id 
in  Northern  New  York,  near  the  Adirondaoka. 

n. 


L  A  L. 


A  J^OVEL, 

By  W^ILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.D, 


ISmOi  doth.    Frioe,  tl*60. 

*'  It  posaeasea  the  gi^at  merit  of  being  interesting  from  beginning  to  eod. 
The  oharaotera  are  atriking,  and  aeveral  of  them  have  an  element  of  originalitj; 
the  incidents  are  abundant  and  effective ;  the  dtoations  are  well  deviaea,  a&d  ii 
there  ii  not  mnoh  intricacy  in  the  plot  there  ia  a  certain  bnatle  and  rapiditj  of 
movement  which  anawera  inatead  <^  more  complicated  maobinei7."— i^«»  Y^r^ 

New  Novel  hy  Julian  Hawthorne. 

NOBLE    BLOOD. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


IGmOy  paper  cover.    Pnee,  50  cents. 

A  stirring  novelette,  written  in  Mr.  Hawtbome^a  most  brilliant  manner. 

**  The  personages  and  the  incidents  introduced  are  managed  with  that  clear- 
sweeping  and  magnetic  force  which  is  one  of  the  prime  qualities  <^  the  aotuur, 
DOW  in  the  ftill  flow  of  strength  and  prosperity.  It  will  be  read  with  mtert^t 
by  a  large  and  perpetoally  expanding  circle." — The  Telegram. 
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